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THE  CONFEDERATE  INVASION  OF  NEW  MEXICO— 

1861-62 

Pakt  I 

Military  Operations  in  the  Mesilla  Valley  and  the  Battle  of  Valverde, 

February  20,  1862 

Replete  with  stories  of  consuming  interest  is  that  section  of  the  Okl 
Santa  Fe  Trail  reaching-  from  the  Pecos  River,  where  it  passes  the 
old  town  of  San  Mignel,  to  Canyoncito,  Johnson's  Ranch,  as  the  place 
was  known  in  the  old  days  of  the  great  highway.  In  all  New  Mexico, 
nowhere  are  sky  and  landscape  more  beautiful.  Midway  from  the 
Pecos  crossing  at  San  Miguel  to  the  magnificent  Glorieta  of  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo,  flashing  at  noonday  in  the  brilliant  sunlight,  even 
as  a  brown  topaz  gem  in  a  setting  of  gray  silver,  stood  the  ancient 
pueblo  of  Pecos  upon  a  rocky  promontory  from  wldch  the  laughing- 
waters  of  the  close-by  river,  a  joy  to  beast  of  burden  and  to  traveler 
alike,  may  be  seen  and  heard.  To  the  east,  towering  skyward,  the 
lofty  mesas,  with  blood-red  sandstone  croppings,  the  silvery  juniper 
and  spruce-clad  slopes  all  purple  and  lavender  in  the  evening's  fast 
falling  shadows.  Far  to  the  west  the  snowy  range  against  a  tur- 
quoise sky,  opal-brilliant  with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun ;  and,  in  the 
foreground,  the  pueblo,  with  its  six  stories,  noble  with  its  centuries,  a 
walled  city  with  towers  and  parapets,  the  home  of  thousands,  the 
outpost  and  sentinel  of  a  liarbaric  culture  against  the  assaults  of  the 
nomadic  savages  of  the  Great  Plains. 

For  two  centuries  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  trail  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  Santa  Fe  this  section  was  recognized  by  Indian 
and  European  alike  as  the  gateway  to  the  ca]ntal  and  the  S])anish 
settlements  of  the  Rio  Abajo.  The  earliest  of  the  Spanish  ex])lorers 
had  followed  this  route,  led  by  Indian  guides,  on  to  the  Great  Plains, 
in  search  of  gold  and  the  province  of  Quivira.  Raids  and  forays 
upon  the  Spanish  settlements  by  Apaches  and  other  warlike  tribes 
nearly  always  ])roceeded  by  way  of  the  Pecos  and  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  canyon  l^earing  the  name  has  always  l)een  known  as 
Apache  Pass.    It  was  at  the  old  ])uel)l(),  but  witliout  its  walls,  that 
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10  7'  lofi'*  .       lor."  \ 


]\Iap  of  Rio  Oraxde  Valley  —  El  Paso  to  Santa  Fe 


the  first  Franciscan  friar  met  liis  death  at  tlie  hands  of  tlio  Indians, 
rceoivini;-  his  covct(Ml  crown  of  martyrdom.  In  the  i>reat  Indian  re- 
bellion a.i>-ainst  Spanish  autliority  in  KiSO  the  main  force  of  hostiles 
advancin.ii'  npon  the  ca}>ital  came  from  the  ])nehh3  of  Pecos,  following 
this  route  and  connnencina*  tlie  attack  from  the  elevated  areas  just 
south  of  the  chapel  of  San  Mi-ne!  and  north  of  the  ace(tuia  niadre 
where  it  crosses  Codeife  Street  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.    At  the  tinae 
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Fort  Union 


of  the  re-conqiiost,  in  1^)92-93,  Don  ])ie,i»o  de  \^arg'as,  governor  and 
captain-general  of  tlio  province,  visited  the  pneblo,  travelin.i;'  over 
the  same  road  and,  th(n'eafter,  for  one  hnndred  and  twenty-five  years, 
when  the  first  wheeled  vehick^s  from  the  IMissonri  liiver  were  In'onght 
to  Santa  Fe  })y  William  Becknell,  this  old  trail  was  followed  by  trap- 
per and  mountaineer,  by  traders  from  tlie  ^[issonri,  when  permitted 
by  the  Spanish  authorities,  as  well  as  by  the  Spaniards  themselves 
in  nearly  all  their  notal)le  military  expeditions  to  the  east  and  north- 
east for  the  purpose  of  establishing-  alliances  with  all  of  the  Indian 
tril)es  of  tlie  Great  Plains,  making  sul)stantial  gifts,  planting  the 
Si)anish  flag  in  every  Indian  village  from  the  Pecos  to  the  .Missouri, 
and  thereafter  claiming  for  the  crown  the  entire  country  from  Santa 
IV  to  tlie  Mississi])|>i. 

In  the  days  of  the  Ik(^public  of  Texas  and  under  the  presidency  of 
^rirabeau  P>.  Lamar,  the  "Texas-Santa  Fe  Ext)edition"  was  organ- 
ized and  despatched  to  Santa  Fe,  ostensibly  for  purposes  of  trade  but 
]>robably  for  couijuest,  as  Texas  claimed  to  the  west  as  far  as  the 
Kio  Grande.  This  exiu'dition  was  a  momentous  failure,  a  large  con- 
tingent surrendering  to  one  of  Governor  Armijo's  captains  near  the 
village  of  San  Miguel.  It  ended  in  scenes  of  inlvation,  captivity, 
and  death  and  created  feelings  of  hatred  and  distrust  which  even  to- 
day have  not  entirely  disap])(^ared.  The  Texans,  under  Armijo's 
orders,  were  taken  to  Santa  Fe  over  this  same  road.  Thirteen  years 
later,  with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  ])etw(H'n  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  General  Ste])hen  AV.  Keai-ny  led  the  Army  of  the  AVest  from 
the  Alissouri  Piver  to  Santa  Fe.    Kearny  nu\<le  pre]jarations  to  meet 
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the  Mexican  forces  under  Armijo  at  Apaclie  Pass  l)ut  learned  while 
on  the  road  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pecos  puehh)  that  Arniijo  had  aban- 
doned his  people  and  fled  x)recipitately  with  a  single  troop  of  regular 
dragoons  south  in  the  direction  of  Chihuahua. 

Thereafter,  dnring  the  military  occupation  of  the  Territory  and 
for  a  decade  suhsequent  to  the  admission  of  Xew  Mexico  as  a  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  the  officers  of  the  army  stationed  at  the 
several  miUtary  posts  throughout  the  Southwest  came  to  be  very 
familiar  with  the  strategic  value  of  Apache  Pass  from  a  military 
standpoint  and  more  particularly  that  section  of  the  old  trail  lying 
immediately  beyond  the  Glorieta  and  leading  to  the  north  in  the  di- 
rection of  Fort  Union  in  Mora  County. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  AVar,  owing  largely  to  sentiment  cre- 
ated by  offi(^ers  in  the  regular  army  stationed  upon  the  southwestern 
frontier  wlio  afterwards  resigned  their  commissions  and  joined  the 
Confederacy,  a  very  considerable  disloyalty  to  the  Union  existed  in 
New  Atexico,  not  among  the  native  inhabitants  however,  as  they  for 
the  most  part  were  distinctly  opposed  to  the  views  advanced  by 
southern  spnpathizers.  The  sentiment  was  most  pronounced  in  the 
southern  i)ortion  of  the  Territory  and  to  the  west  covering  the  area 
now  constituting  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Arizona.  The 
native  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Confederacy  was  the  outgrowth 
of  their  hatred  of  the  Texans,  the  latter  being  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  for  the  invasion  of  Xew  ^lexico  and  the  capture  of  all  of 
the  posts  or  forts  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  Southwest  and 
to  the  east  over  the  Great  Plains  as  far  as  the  Missouri  River.  This 
feeling  of  hatred  had  existed  ever  since  the  ill-starred  Texas-Santa 
Fe  Expedition  and  later  on  account  of  the  designs  of  southern  states- 
men in  the  matter  of  increasing  the  slave-holding  areas. ^ 

i^n  TJnuritten  Episode  of  the  Late  War  —  Xcw  Colorado  and  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  A. 
A.  Hayes,  Jr.  London,  ISSl.  "Wlien  admitted  as  a  State  Texas  claimed  so  much  of  Xew 
Mexico  as  lies  east  of  the  Eio  Grande;  and  on  this  claim  there  was  a  design  to  base  an- 
attempt  to  ]>reeipitate  a  collision  between  the  Xorth  and  South  ten  years  before  it  actually 
came.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Jetferson  Davis,  if  successful  in  securing  his  election  as  Gov- 
ernor of  ^Mississippi  in  1S.51.  to  bring  on  a  conflict  l>etween  Texas,  supported  by  Mississippi 
and  other  Southern  States,  and  tlie  Federal  Government  on  this  very  nmtter.  Eesident  then 
in  Mississippi,  and  deeply  interested  in  Davis  and  his  plan,  was  one  Alexander  M.  .Jackson, 
who  felt  so  assured  of  success  as  to  tell  his  friends  from  the  Xorth  before  the  election  that 
when  be  and  they  next  should  meet  it  would  be  upon  opposite  sides  on  the  battlefield. 
Davis,  however,  was  defeated  at  the  election  by  Foote.  and  the  plan  came  to  naught.  Con- 
gress }>aid  a  large  sum  on  account  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Texas;  then  the  struggle  to 
inflict  the  'peculiar  institution'  on  Kansas  demanded  the  attention  of  the  seditious,  and 
events  moved  inexorably  on  to  tiie  firing  on  Sumter  and  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  .  . 
Glancing  at  the  map,  the  reader  will  see  that  south  of  a  line  drawn  direct  from  El  Paso 
to  the  eastern  sltores  of  Maryland  (in  1S61)  the  rebels  hehl  almost  complete  sway,  and 
north  thereof,  notably  in  Arkansas.  Missouri,  and  Kentuiky.  they  had  much  power.  Yet 
the  Federal  navy  shut  them  in  from  all  the  world.  In  their  conditii)n  what  would  not 
an  unblockaded  coast-line  have  been  worth  I  Into  the  secret  councils  of  the  Confederate 
leaders  we  cannot  yet  jienctrate,  nor  discover  who  conceived  a  scheme  designed  to  meet 
this  want,  and  worthy  of  the  genius  of  both  statesmen  and  soldier.    Xor  can  we  surely  tell 
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This  (Usloyalty  did  not  alone  exist  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
'*The  militant  spirit  of  disunion,'^  says  Smile^v,  "was  not  confined  to 
rli*'  slav(^]iolding  states  of  onr  country.-  Disruption  of  the  old  Union 
\v;i>  hohlly  advocated  among  and  favored  by  a  large  and  influential 
rlcmciit  of  the  population  of  California  —  an  element  that  predom- 
inated in  number  and  influence  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State. 
I-'ar  northwest  Oregon  liad  many  earnest  and  active  supporters  of 
secession,  who  thought  their  interests  demanded  an  independent  gov- 
ernment on  the  Pacific  Slope.  In  the  Territory  of  Utah,  which  then 
included  the  area  of  the  present  State  of  Nevada,  those  of  its  people 
ot  the  ^lormon  persuasion  had  been  embittered  against  the  United 
States  Government  by  reason  of  their  long  continued  embroilments 
with  it  and  were  ready  for  any  change  in  which  immunity  from  inter- 
ference in  their  church-and-domestic  affairs  was  conceded  to  them. 
The  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  were  divided  in  sentiment,  but  while 
})robably  more  than  one-half  of  them  at  heart  were  for  the  Union, 
those  of  the  western  part  of  the  Territory  (the  present  Arizona) 
were  almost  unanimously  against  it:  and  these,  as  well  as  the  other 
s^Tupathizers  with  the  breaking  up  policy,  were  led  by  men  of  high 
standing  among  them  and  of  extreme  determination.  When  the 
Territory  of  Colorado  was  organized  in  1861,  a  large  majority  of  its 
population  was  in  the  town  of  Denver,  and  in  the  Clear  Creek,  the 
Boulder,  and  the  South  Park  mining  districts.  Perhaps  rather  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  people  were  loyal  to  the  Union,  but  among 
their  friends  and  associates  and  neighbors  were  many  who  were 
ardent  and  outspoken  for  the  Southern  cause.  The  first  discovery  of 
gold  here  that  was  followed  by  practical  results  had  been  made  by 
Georgians  in  1858,  and  a  host  of  Southern  men  had  come  into  the 
country  in  1859  and  '60.'' 

The  delegate  in  Congress  from  New  Mexico  was  openly  disloyal. 
This  was  distinctly  evidenced  by  his  associations  at  the  national  cap- 
ital and  by  letters  written  to  prominent  New  Mexicans  of  the  "rico'^ 
class,  notably  those  living  in  the  Kio  Abajo  in  the  \icinity  of  Albur- 
querque  and  Tome  and  Peralta. 

Early  in  1860  the  secretary  of  war,  Floyd,  sent  Colonel  ^Y.  W.  Lor- 

what  connection  there  may  have  been  between  this  "scheme  and  the  resijjnation  by  the 
aforenamed  ardent  Secessionist,  Mr.  Jackson,  of  his  jjosition  as  Secretary  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  and  his  departure  for  the  'solid'  and  sunny  south.    .  . 

''Surveyincj  further  the  situation  in  the  far  South  and  West,  we  find  in  the  first  place 
that  the  rebels  had  complete  possession  of  the  great  State  of  Texas.  Twiggs  had  traitor- 
ously surrendered  all  tlie  troops  under  his  command,  with  forts,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  many  of  the  men  had  been  paroled.  This  vast  region  afforded  an 
admirable  base  for  extended  military  operations  and  it  was  not  long  before  advantage  was 
souglit  to  be  taken  of  it.  .  .  The  plan  was  nothing  less  extensive  than  the  capture  of 
California  and  the  subjection  of  five  other  States  and  Territories." 

^Colorado  Volunteers  in  the  Civil  War— The  Xe>r  Mexico  Camixiign  in  1862.  The 
State  Historical  and  Natural  History  Society.  W.  C.  Wiiitford.  Preface  by  J.  C.  Smiley. 
Denver,  1906. 
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Gex.  E.  R.  S.  Canby 

ing",  of  Xortli  Ciiroliiia,  to  eoiinnaiid  the  department  of  Xew  Mexico, 
while  Georu"e  P).  ( 'rittciiden,  who  had  been  sent  to  New  Mexico,  for  the 
same  ]nir})()S(\  was  j^iven  the  command  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Apaclies.  These  men  attemi)ted  to  corrnpt  the  patriotism  of  all  the 
officers  in  their  commands  an<l  to  indnce  them,  if  possible,  to  lead 
their  men  into  the  Stat<*  of  Texas  and  give  them  to  the  service  of  the 
Confedei'aey.  The  treason  of  Loring  and  Crittenden  soon  l)ecame 
known  to  the  army  in  Xew  Mexico  an<l  they  soon  fonnd  it  necessary 
to  resign  their  commands  and  h'ave  the  conntry.  There  was  no  se- 
cret, apparently,  ot'  the  intentions  ot'  the  sonthern  statesmen  in  re- 
gard to  the  tei-riloi-y  iii  the  Sontliwest.  ^NFajor  Teel,  a  Confederate 
officer  in  the  ccunniaiid  of  (leiieral  Sibley  who  led  the  invasion  of 
New  Mexic(»,  ha-  uivcn  us  a  succinct  statement  of  the  objects  of  the 
campaign  aii'aiii>l  Xew  Mexico  and  the  canses  of  its  failnre.^ 

3?;[:)ior  T<N'!,  ai't.-r  li:.'  w.ir  ii.nilf  liis  lidnu-  at  EI  Paso,  Texas,  and  in  ror-ent  years  \isit- 
ed  All)nr(|iit  r.n;f  \'.  ii.  r.-  n.'  a--  -!.■■!  ni  locnt int:  the  spot  ^vllel•e  tlie  Con t'e<lerates  had  hur- 
riedlv  lairiid  a  lari:.-  iMil  .  r  "t  .•aiiinin  ]>iii»r  to  tlnMr  iiurried  retreat  from  X"e\v  ^Mexico. 
^^aitlr  'I'fcl  <>i'  '1.    ni\;i-'n.ii  at;d  "t  tilt'  ( 'nntt^d'erate  plans:     "  X(>*iotiations  to  sei-ure 

Cliiliuahua,  ><<iiora,  ai  ■!  I.->,',.  r  « ',( ii j . .1  n eithrr  liv  ptirchase  or  by  conqnest,  would  lie 
opene<l ;  the  -tat.'  "i"  aiVa,!-  in  M*  vim  made  it  an  easy  thin<r  to  take  those  states,  and 
the  ^rcxitan  ri^-^h'iit  \\.^',ild  i'v  ■j.'iA>\  t<»  i^i't  rid  et'  them  and  at  the  same  time  im[»rove 
his  ex'-l.e'jii'-f.  in  ad  i',!,«<a  !<•  a!!  thi-.  <..ti.'ral  SiMcy  intimated  that  there  was  a  secret 
understaii<iinir  I'i't  a  .-.k  tii.-  McMian  and  the     .11  it-derate  autliorities.  and  that,  as  soon  as 
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Brig.  Gex.  H.  H.  Sibley,  C.  S.  A. 

Colonel  E.  E.  S.  Caii])y  succeeded  Loriiig  in  the  command  of  the 
Union  forces  in  Xew  ^Mexico.  Among  others  who  espoused  the 
Southern  cause  was  ]\[a.ior  11.  H.  Sibley,  wlio,  accompanied  by  the 
territorial  secretary,  Jackson,  left  the  country  along  with  Loring  and 
Crittenden.  Later  Sibley  was  connnissioned  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  Confederate  army  and  having  named  Jackson  his  adjutant-gen- 
eral organized  and  led  the  Texas  troops  which  invaded  Xew  ]\[exico. 
Ilis  force  consisted  of  two  and  one-half  regiments.  AVith  this  force 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Confederate  leaders  not  only  to  take  pos- 
session of  Xew  Mexico  and  the  vast  military  supplies  in  the  several 

our  or-eupation  of  the  said  states  \vas  assured,  a  transfer  of  those  states  ^vould  be  made  to 
tiie  Confederacy.  Juarez,  the  IMesident  of  the  Kepuldic?  (so-ealled)  Avas  tlien  in  tlie  City 
of  ^Nfexico  with  a  small  arjny  under  his  cunimand,  hardly  sutlirient  to  keep  him  in  his  posi- 
ticui.  That  date  (ISttiM  was  the  darkest  i)our  in  the  annals  of  our  sister  republic,  but  it 
was  the  bri^htost  of  the  Confederacy,  and  General  Sibley  thou.u'ht  that  he  Avould  have  little 
ditliculty  in  consummating'  the  ends  so  devoutly  wished  by  the  Confederate  (iovernmont. 

*'With  the  enlistment  of  num  from  Xew  :\rexico.  California,  Arizona,  and  Colorado," 
says  ^rajor  Teel,  "they  wouhl  form  an  army  winch  Avould  elfect  the  nltimate  aim  of  the 
campaign,  for  there  Avere  scatteriMl  all  over  the  Western  States  and  Territories  Southern 
men  who  Avcre  anxiously  awaitin-^  an  o[>[.ortunity  to  join  the  Confederate  army;  an  army 
of  advan<'e  Avould  be  organized,  an.l  'On  to  San  Frnncist-o'  would  be  the  watchword." 
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military  posts  but,  with  larsre  acqiiisitioiis  of  men  by  way  of  enlist- 
ments in  the  territory,  to  later  acquire  control  of  the '  California 
Coast  and  north  to  the  British  possessions/ 

The  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  by  England  and  France  just 
at  this  time  was  of  vital  importance.  It  was  particularly  desirable 
to  have  it  appear  that  the  old  Union  would  soon  be  broken  into  three 
or  possibly  four  divisions/  each  setting  up  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent government.  The  leaders  of  the  Confederacy  in  Texas  were  in 
touch  with  sympathizers  in  ^Mexico  and  in  California  as  well  as  in 
Xew  ^rexico  at  Santa  Fe  and  elsewhere.'^ 

Leaving  Xew  ^lexico  General  Sibley  had  proceeded  to  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  where,  in  August,  1861,  he  began  the  organization  of 
what  was  known  as  Sibley's  Brigade,  but  it  was  not  until  Xovember 
of  that  year  that  he  was  able  to  report  to  headquarters  that  his  or- 

^Colorailo  Voltintrers  in  the  Civil  War — The  Xew  Mexico  Cammiqn,  Preface.  J.  C. 
Smiley:  "But  have  not  reaihe«l  the  limit  of  Southern  purposes  in  that  memorable  cam- 
paign. Confe<lerate  control  of  the  goM-produeing  regions  of  the  West  then  knox\Ti  —  Colo- 
rado and  California  —  was  another  great  result  expe«:-ted  from  its  successful  issue  and 
which  figured  largely  in  the  calculations.  President  Lincoln  held  these  sources  of  gold 
supply  as  being  of  vital  importance  to  the  Uniou  cause,  as  forming  'the  life-blood  of  our 
financial  credit.'  .Tetfersou  Davis,  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  also  compre- 
hended their  value  in  that  time  of  stress,  and  hoped  to  make  them  an  acceptable  basis  of 
foreign  loans  to  his  government. 

^Colorado  Volunteers  in  the  Ciiil  War — The  Xeic  Mexican  Campaian.  Preface.  Smiley: 
"With  the  Pacitic  Coast  in  their  possession  by  conquest,  or  with  a  free  way  to  it  by  alli- 
ance with  a  '  Western  Confederacy, "  the  world  would  have  been  open  to  the  Confederates, 
since  it  would  have  l>een  impossible  for  the  Federal  navy  effectively  to  blockade  that  coast. 
Furthermore,  the  oceans  could  have  been  made  to  swarm  with  Confederate  cruisers  and 
privateers  preying  upon  the  commerce  of  the  Union.  An  apxjroach  to  success  in  this  great 
scheme,  with  a  prospec  t  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States  becoming  broken  into  three 
minor  nationalities.  ]irobnbly  would  have  secured  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
from  the  English  and  French  governments  at  once,  and  perhaps  from  others  in  Europe. 
What,  then,  might  the  consequences  have  been?" 

6  War  of  the  EtlnUion,  ser.  i.  vol.  iv.  Letter  of  Geo.  L.  MacManus:  ''Chihuahua.  No- 
vember 6,  1S61.  To  the  Commander  of  Fort  Davis.  Texas:  Dear  Sir:  There  is  a  rumor 
in  town,  said  by  persons  that  pretend  to  know  to  be  official,  that  T.C'OO  Federal  troops  had 
landed  at  Guaymas  from  California,  destined  to  operate  against  Texas.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  governor  has  received  official  orders  from  the  City  of  Mexico  not  to  obstruct  in 
any  way  whatever  the  passage  of  Federal  troops  over  the  territory  of  the  State.  I  inform 
you  of  these  rumors,  fearing  lest  you  may  not  have  any  advice  of  it.  and  also  that  you  may 
convey  to  General  Sibley  the  intelligence,  that  he  may  act  on  the  matter  as  his  .iudgment 
may  dii  tate.    I  remain,  most  respectfully  yours.  Geo.  L.  MacManus.  *  * 

Johnson  and  Be»  k  of  Santa  Fe  were  at  this  time  the  close  business  associates  of  the 
firm  of  wh'wh  MarManus  was  a  member  in  Cliihuahua  and  all  were  Confederate  sym- 
pathizers and  supporters. 

John  R.  Baylor.  Letter  to  Col.  H.  E.  McCulloch.  commanding  the  Department  of  Texas. 
War  of  the  lUhiJiion.  ser.  i.  vol.  iv.  p.  l.^."):  "A  party  of  citizens  from  California,  who 
have  -.iciiu'd  mv  lon-es,  report  great  exc  itement  in  Southern  California.  They  know  of  no 
trooj'S  marrhiiii:  for  Arizona,  but  say  that  Fort  Yuma  is  Iviug  strongly  recnforced.  I  am 
eonviiitod  tliat  a  strong  tone  <rationed  in  Western  Arizona  would  enable  us  to  get  hun- 
dre.ls  of  g»u>d  S..uthi'rn  m.  ii.  well  armed  and  mounted,  who  are  anxious  to  ,ioin  our  cause 
and  tins  w».uld  enable  us  t.»  wateh  Sonora.  and  i»revent  United  States  troops  from  crossin- 
that  st:it.\  and,  ^\]l:lt  is  of  iiiiportanee.  open  eomnniniration  uith  (Juaynuis  and  other  ports 
on  tho  pM.-iti.-.  where  we  mu-t.  of  nere--ity.  ^et  most  of  our  -applies." 
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gaiiization  was  complete  and 
consisting  of  the  three  regi- 
ments, the  Fourth,  Colonel 
Reily,  the  Fifth,  Colonel  Green, 
and  the  Third,  Colonel  Steele/- 
Prior  to  the  organization  of 
this  brigade  the  Confederates 
had  organized  a  considerable 
force  in  and  around  El  Paso, 
which  had  been  very  successful 
during  all  of  the  year  1861  in 
establishing  Confederate  con- 
trol over  that  portion  of  New 
Mexico  and  southern  Arizona. 
This  force  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  John  R.  Bay- 
lor. Sibley's  Brigade  and  the 
forces  under  Baylor  were 
known  as  the  ''Army  of  New 
Alexico."  An  expedition  from 
Texas  by  way  of  the  Pecos  and 
Canadian  rivers  was  also  ad- 
vised by  the  Confederate  lead- 
ers at  Richmond.  The  Feder- 
al troops  in  New  Mexico  had  been  ordered  withdrawn  by  the  Presi- 
dent, The  fact  that  these  orders  from  Washington,  or  from  General 
J.  C.  Fremont,  then  in  command  at  St.  Louis,  had  been  received  by 
General  Canby  at  Santa  Fe  was  well  known  to  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities at  El  Paso  and  ^Mesilla.^ 


Col.  John  R.  Baylor 


7  Report,  General  Sibley  to  General  Cooper,  November  16,  1S61.  War  of  the  Hehellion, 
ser.  i,  vol.  iv,  p.  141. 

General  Sibley  was  commissioned  by  President  Davis  for  this  service  in  July,  1861. 
War  of  the  FeTjelUon,  ser.  i,  vol.  iv,  p.  93:  "Richmond.  July  8,  1861.  Brig.  Gen.  H.  H. 
Sibley,  Richmond,  Va.  Sir:  In  view  of  your  recent  service  in  New  Mexico  and  knowledge 
of  that  country  and  the  people,  the  President  has  intrusted  you  with  the  important  duty  of 
driving  the  Federal  trooj»s  from  that  Department,  at  the  same  time  securing  all  the  arras, 
ammunition  and  materials  of  war.  You  are  authorized  to  take  into  the  Confederate  States 
service  all  disaffected  officers  and  soldiers  on  the  original  commissions  of  the  former  and 
enlistments  of  the  latter. 

"You  will  proceed  without  delay  to  Texas  and  in  concert  Avith  Brig.  Gen.  VanDoru 
organize,  in  the  speediest  manner  possible,  from  the  Texas  troops,  two  full  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  one  battery  of  howitzers,  and  such  other  forces  as  you  may  deem  necessary. 
If  successful  in  accomplishing  tlie  object  herein  indicated,  the  President  directs  that  you 
will,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discrerion.  ])roceed  to  organize  a  military  goveniment 
Mitliin  the  Territory,  tlio  detail  of  which  you  will  submit  to  him  at  tlie  earliest  possible 
moment.  The  instructions  being  of  a  general  nature,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  confine 
you  to  matters  of  iletail  which  may  from  time  to  time  arise.  In  this  respect  you  will  be 
guided  by  circumstances  and  your  own  good  judgment.  Very  resi.ectfully,  your  obedient 
servant.  S.  Coopfj^,  Adjutant  and  Ins.  Gen'l." 

A.  T.  lih'<ls<)<'.  fhi(>f  of  bureau  of  war.  Riclunoml.  Aumist  1:     Lrtfrr  to  General  Ben. 
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Fort  Blt-s  — 1862 


Tlie  activity  of  the  Confederate  forces  under  Baylor  in  and  al)ont 
El  Paso  and  the  ^resina  ^^alley  in  Xew  Mexico  liad  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  Fillmore  and  the  surrender  of  a  large  force  on  the 

]\[eCullot,-h.  War  DepartiiKMit,  C.  8.  A.:  "Sir:  I  am  dlreete<l  by  tlie  Seeretarv  of  War  to 
invite  your  attontioii  to  tbe  following  su<j,gestioi!S  eontained  in  a  letter  written  to  the 
President  by  Chief  Justice  :N[.  H.  MrWillie.  La  :\resilla,  Ariz.,  and  dated  30th  of  June. 
1861,  to  wit:  Lincoln  has  recently  ordered  the  organization  in  Xe\v  ^Mexico  of  at  least  two 
full  regiments  of  mounted  volunteers,  chiefly  for  service  in  Arizona  and  on  the  Texas 
frontier.  One  of  the  otticeis.  as  I  am  informed,  is  none  otlier  than  the  infamous  Salazar, 
of  the  Santa  Fe  jirisoners  notoriety  in  1S39.  These  regiments,  under  the  command  of 
Fred.  P.  Stanton,  of  Kansas,  are  to  be  in  readiness  by  the  1st  of  August.  There  will  be 
about  2.0n0  United  Statics  Regulars.  As  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  intended  to  concen- 
trate all  the  regular  for<-es  and  one  regiment  of  volunteers  at  Fort  Fillmore  IS  miles  from 
the  Texas  border,  early  in  the  same  month.  As  soon  as  the  volunteers  are  ready  the  two 
regiments  United  States  Infantry  will  leave  this  department  for  the  States.  Two  regi- 
ments of  Rifles  and  Dragoons  will  remain.  The  infantry  before  leaving,  will  concentrate 
near  Santa  Fe,  then  take  up  the.  line  of  march  by  way  of  the  Independence  Road  to  Fort 
Leavenworth.  A  convoy  with  $250,000  recently  left  the  last  named  post  destined  for  this 
depot,  to  piay  off  the  trooj  s  before  they  leave. 

"Now,  might  it  not  be  Avell,  secretly  of  course  and  at  an  early  moment,  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  to  Xew  ?^Iexico.  under  commaiul  of  General  McCulloch.  by  way  of  the  Canadian, 
before  Lincoln's  troo[  s  are  put  in  motion  for  the  States?  The  stores.  sui)plies,  and  num.i- 
tions  of  war  within  New  >[exico  and  Arizona  are  immense,  and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  game  is  well  worth  the  ammunition.  This  movement,  if  undertaken  soon  enougli, 
w-ould  undoubtedly  liavo  the  elfect  to  overawe  and  intimidate  tlie  :\lexican  element,  which 
comprises  at  least  ninrtoon  twentieths  of  our  entire  ]:o!iulation. 

"It  is  furthermore  my  impression  it  is  inten<led  to  make  a  descent  wpon  Fort  Bliss,  in 
Texas,  less  than  fitly  miles  distant  garrisoned  by  IHO  infantry,  Capt.  Teel's  company  of 
artillery,  and  two  companies  Texas  cavalry.  The  ex]'edition  I  suggest,  would  relieve 
Texas,  open  communication  to  the  Pacific,  and  lu'oak  the  line  of  ojierations.  which,  with 
Lane  and  Montuomery  in  Kan.-.as.  Stanton  in  our  Territory,  Uor>vine  in  ^Nfexico.  the  l»1ock- 
ade  of  our  j.orts  and  complete  possession  of  our  northern  frontier  is  d(^signed  to  cii-cum- 
vallate  the  South.  One  reuiinent  of  Cherokees  or  Choctaws  well  mounted,  would  inspire 
more  wholesome  terror  in  the  ^rexican  ]iopulation  than  an  army  of  Americans.  Such  an 
expedition  would  jirove  a  strategic  movement  of  importance  to  the  South. 

"These  interests  are  cmumunicated  for  your  information.    l\es]'ectf ally. 

"A.  T.  P,LED.S()E,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  War." 
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San  AiTUstin  plains  under  the  eonimand  of  ^rajor  Isaac  Lyndc/^  Fort 
Stanton  had  been  abandoned  and  General  Sibley,  1iavin.i>'  arrived  at 
Kl  Taso,  issued  a  in-oeUnnation,  the  })hras(>()h),i:-\'  ol*  Avhieh  was  of  the 
most  bombastic  character."  The  Territory  of  Arizona,  with  ]\Iesilla, 
N'l'W  Mexico,  as  its  capital,  with  a  complete  set  of  officers,  had  already 
jM'i-n  })roclaimed  l)y  Colonel  Baylor. 

rnmindful  or  ill-advised  as  to  tlie  real  situation  in  New  ;^[exico, 
the  military  authorities  at  AVasliington  had  issued  orders  for  the 
withdrawal  of  lari>'e  numbers  of  the  regular  troops  from  New  Mex- 
i<'0.  This  order,  on  xVugust  13,  1861,  was  modified  by  the  general-in- 
chief  by  a  postponement  of  the  movement  of  the  regular  troops  "at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  will  not  expose  the  Territory  to  con- 

.rudse  Watts,  who  had  succeoded  the  disloyal  Otero  as  dele^^ate  in  Congress,  introduced 
',\  ri'solution  in  that  body  making  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Lynde  in  surrendering  his 
l'<»ree  to  Colonel  Baylor,  as  follows:  "Wliereas,  in  July,  ISGl.  at  Fort  Fillmore,  in  New 
Mexico,  Major  Isaac  Lynde,  U.  8.  A.,  abandoned  said  fort,  and  shortly  after  its  abandon- 
ment surrendered  a -largely  superior  force  of  United  States  troops  under  his  eonimand  to 
an  inferior  force  of  Texas  troops,  without  firing  a  gun  or  making  any  resistance  whatever; 
arul  Whereas,  it  is  charged  and  believed  that  said  surrender  was  the  result  of  treason  or 
cuuardice,  or  both,  in  which  surrender  other  officers  under  his  command  were  also  con- 
cerned; Tlierefore;  Kesolved,  that  the  secretary  of  Avar  be  requested,  if  not  incompatible 
with  tiie  public  interest,  to  report  to  this  House  what  measures  have  been  or  ought  to  be 
takt'u  to  ex[)Ose  and  punish  such  of  the  officers  now  on  parole  as  were  gnilty  of  treason  or 
cowardice  in  that  surrender,  and  relieve  from  suspicion  such  as  were  free  from  blame.'' 
As  a  result  Lynde  was  dropped  from  the  roll  of  the  regular  army.  For  full  reports,  see 
War  of  the  HebelUon,  ser.  i,  vol.  iv,  pp.  2-16. 

J>  War  of  the  liehelUon,  ser.  i,  vol.  iv,  pp.  S9-90.  Proclamation  of  Brigadier-General  H. 
11.  Sibley,  army  of  the  Confederate  States,  to  the  people  of  Xew  Mexico: 

"An  army  under  niv  command  enters  Xew  ^Mexico,  to  take  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Confederate  States.  By  geographical  position,  by  similarity  of 
institutions,  by  commercial  interests  and  by  future  destinies,  X'ew  Mexico  pertains  to  the 
Confederacy. 

' '  L"j)on  the  peaceful  people  of  New  Mexico  the  Confederate  States  wage  no  war.  To 
them  we  come  as  friends,  to  reestablish  a  governmental  connection  agreeable  and  advan- 
tageous both  to  them  and  to  ns;  to  liberate  them  from  the  yoke  of  a  military  despotism 
ere<-ted  by  usurpers  upon  the  ruins  of  former  free  institutions  of  the  United  States;  to 
relieve  them  from  tlie  iniquitous  taxes  and  exactions  imposed  npon  them  by  that  usurpa- 
tion; to  insure  and  revere  their  religion,  and  to  restore  their  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

"The  existing  war  is  one  nu)st  wickedly  waged  by  the  United  States  upon  the  Confed- 
<'rate  States  for  the  subjugation  and  oppression  of  the  latter  by  force  of  arms.  It  has 
already  failed.  Victory  has  crowned  the  arms  of  the  Confederate  States  Avherever  an  en- 
counter worthy  of  being  called  a  battle  has  been  joined.  Witness  the  battles  of  Bull  Run,  of 
Manassas,  of  Sjiringfield,  of  Lexington,  of  Leesburg,  of  Columbus,  and  the  capture  in  the 
MesilJa  Valley  of  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  by  scarcely  half  their  numl)er. 

"The  army  under  my  conunand  is  ample  to  seize  and  to  maintain  possession  of  Xew 
Mexico  against  any  force  which  the  enemy  now  has  or  is  able  to  place  within  its  limits. 
It  is  my  purjiose  to  accomjilish  this  object  witho\it  injury  to  the  peaceful  ]>eoi)le  of  the 
•oiuitry.  Follow  then,  quietly  your  jcaceful  a\ocations,  and  from  my  forces  you  liave 
nothing  to  feai*.  Your  persons,  your  families,  and  your  property  shall  be  secure  and  safe. 
Siich  forage  and  su])i)lies  as  my  army  shall  require  will  be  ])urchased  in  open  market  and 
I'aid  for  at  fair  jtrices.  If  destroyed  or  removed  to  prevent  me  from  availing  myself  of 
tiiem,  those  who  so  coiijierate  with  our  enemies  will  be  treated  accordingly,  and  must  pre- 
j'are  to  sliare  their  fate. 

"It  is  well  known  to  me  that  many  of  you  have  already  been  force(^  l)y  intimidation  or 
inveigled  hy  fraud  into  the  ranks  of  our  foes.  Tlie  day  will  soon  arrive  when  you  can 
•lately  abjure  their  service.  When  it  comes,  tiirow  down  your  arms  and  disperse  to  your 
!:oiii('s,  and  you  ai'e  sate,     lint  ]iersi'-t  in  the  servii-t\  and  you  are  lost. 

"When  the  authority  of  the  Confederate  States  shall  be  established  in  Xew  Mexico,  a 
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quest  or  invasion  from  Texas  before  the  volunteer  forees  of  New 
^lexieo  are  properly  org-anized,  armed,  and  posted."  At  tlie  close 
of  the  month  of  July,  18(n,  General  Canby  was  reportmo-  to  the 
Washing-ton  authorities  that  ''thus  far  only  twelve  of  the  volunteer 
companies  called  for  in  this  department  have  been  ori'-anized  and 
that  the  enrolhnent  of  the  others  is  progressing  very  slowly.  It  is 
certain  that  a  sufficient  force  cannot  be  raised  to  hold  the  posts  m 
Dona  Ana  and  Arizona  counties,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  Fort 
Stanton  can  ])e  retained.  The  withdrawal  of  the  regular  troops  will 
leave  the  lower  counties  entirely  exposed  to  Indian  and  Texan  depre- 
dations and  the  upper  country  to  invasion  by  two  routes  that  are 
now  covered  by  Forts  Fillmore  and  Stanton.    Isly  opinion     of  the 

government  of  your  best  men,  to  be  conducted  upon  principles  with  which  you  are  familiar 
and  to  wliirh  you  are  attached,  will  be  inaugurated.  Your  religious,  civil,  and  political 
rights  and  liberties  will  be  reestablished  and  maintained  sacred  and  intact.  In  the  mean- 
time, by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  me  by  the  President  and  Government  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  I  abrogate  and  abolish  the  law  of  the  United  States  levying  taxes  upon 
the  people  of  New  Mexico. 

'*To  my  old  comrades  in  arms,  still  in  the  ranks  of  the  usurpers  of  their  government 
and  liberties,  I  appeal  in  the  name  of  former  friendship;  drop  at  once  the  arms  which 
degrade  you  into  the  tools  of  tyrants;  renounce  their  service,  and  array  yourselves  under 
the  colors  of  justice  and  freedom!  I  am  empowered  to  receive  you  into  the  service  of  the 
Confederate  States;  tlie  otKcers  upon  their  commissions,  the  men  upon  their  enlistments. 
By  every  principle  of  law  ami  nu)rality  you  are  exonerated  from  service  in  the  ranks  of 
our  enemies.  You  never  engaged  in  the  service  of  one  portion  of  the  old  Union  to  fight 
against  another  portion,  who.  so  far  from  being  your  enemies,  have  ever  been  your  best 
friends.  In  the  siglit  of  God  aiul  num,  you  are  justified  in  renouncing  a  service  iniquitous 
in  itself  and  in  whicli  you  never  engaged." 

General  Sibley  or  possibly  ex-Secretary  Jackson,  who  was  his  adjutant-general,  most 
likely  had  read  the  ]»roclamation  of  the  Union  general,  S.  W.  Kearny,  fourteen  years  be- 
fore, made  to  the  -[leople  of  Xew  Mexico;  in  some  respects  the  foregoing  is  the  same  sort 
of  an  appeal,  ]iarti(  uiarly  as  to  taxes,  religious  liberty,  etc. 

10  War  of  tlir  lU  htllion,  ser.  i.  vol.  iv,  pp.  G9-70.  By  September  the  volunteer  forces  had 
been  increased  by  two  iO!n]»anies  only.  The  volunteer  forces  required  of  the  Territory,  as 
stated  to  Govenior  Connelley  l)y  Colonel  Canby,  were  two  regiments  of  infantry.  2092 
officers  and  men,  and  two  rciziments  of  cavalry,  1<)32  officers  and  men.  "  Tiie  term  of  ser- 
vice both  of  infantry  and  cavalry  is  three  years,  but  upon  the  representation  that  cavalry 
could  not  be  obtained  for  that  term  of  service,  I  have  authorized  the  mounted  companies 
to  be  mustered  in  for  the  period  of  six  months.  Of  this  force  the  regimental  organization 
of  the  First  [Cohinel  St.  Vrain's]  regiment  of  infantry  is  completed,  but  the  companies 
are  not  yet  full.  It  \\ill  require  at  least  two  hundred  men  to  bring  this  regiment  up  to  its 
maximum  organization.  In  the  S.\'<)nd  [Colonel  Pino's]  regiment  only  eight  companies 
have  been  mustered  in  and  it  will  require  at  least  four  hundred  men  to  complete  the  or- 
ganization of  til  is  rt^giinent.  The  organization  of  the  Cavalry  regiments  has  just  com- 
menced and  only  one  company  has  ]>een  nuistered  in.  Four  other  companies  are  reported 
to  be  nearly  ready,  but  it  will  require  at  least  one  thousand  men  to  conqilete  the  two  regi- 
ments, or  twelv»>  hundred  iiumi  if  they  are  raised  to  the  maximum.''' 

It  will  noteil  that  there  v.cre  liiree  classes  of  troops  under  Canl)y  —  regulars,  volun- 
teers, and  militia.  Canby"-;  t.j.iuicn  at'  the  volunteers  and  the  militia  is  reflected  in  his 
reports  to  ^V:!>-!iiIl^t<>Il  and  t..  th»'  .•..niniander  of  the  }u.)st  at  Union,  Colonel  Paul,  in  which 
he  says:  '*\Vh»'t!ier  this  re,' ort  jit  was  stated  that  the  jtay  for  the  troops  would  not  be 
had  before  sjtringj  be  true  ..r  not.  the  etVect  of  this  circulation  through  the  country  at  this 
tijn(>  will  be  ex-eediiigly  unfortunate,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  A[>prehended  that  the  volun- 
teer forces  already  organized  ^\^\\  melt  aw.ay  by  dest-rtion  ami  the  ]ieo]ile  of  Xew  Mexico 
will  be  rendered  more  apathcti<-  than  tluw  are  now,  eveti  if  the  disatVe<'ted  of  both  classes 
are  m»t  stimulated  into  a«ti\e  opp.i-irion  to  the  <  lov  I'rnnient.  The  M(>xicai)  jK^ojile  ha\'e  no 
alVe*-tion  for  the  inst  ittit ior.s  ni  the  I'liiied  Stat*-^:  they  ha\  e  a  strong,  hut  liitherto  re- 
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n^sult  of  such  an  invasion,  if  opposed  only  by  New  Mexico  volim- 
t(H*rs,  lias  alreaciv  been  communicated  through  Captain  Wain- 
wright/^ 

In  the  opinion  of  General  Canby  the  native  people,  with  few  ex- 
rcptions,  were  loyal,  but  apathetic  in  disposition,  and  would  adopt 
iiiiy  measures  which  were  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  Territory 
with  great  tardiness,  looking  with  greater  concern  to  their  private, 
and  often  petty  interests,  and  dela^-ing  or  defeating  the  objects  of 
the  government  by  their  personal  or  political  quarrels.''  In  Canby^s 
judgment  it  was  very  questionable  whether  a  sufficient  force  for  the 
defense  of  the  Territory  could  be  raised  within  its  limits  and  he 
placed  no  reliance  upon  any  volunteer  force  which  could  be  raised  un- 
less strongly  supported  by  regular  troops.  The  most  to  be  hoped 
for  from  the  native  soldiery  was  the  occupation  of  two  or  three  im- 
[)ortant  points  which  could  be  fortified  and  held  by  this  class  of  raw 
troops  until  the  policy  of  the  government  with  regard  to  New  Mex- 
ico had  been  settled  and  expressed.  In  this  opinion  General  Canby 
was  supported  by  expressions  from  prominent  New  Mexicans  and 
army  officers  of  long  residence  in  the  country. 

A  careful  perusal  of  all  of  the  reports  and  acts  of  General  Canby 

strained,  hatred  for  the  Americans  as  a  race,  and  there  are  not  wanting  persons  Avho,  from 
the  commencement  of  their  troubles,  have  secretly  endeavoured  to  keep  alive  all  the  elements 
of  discontent  and  fan  them  into  flames.  The  long-deferred  payment  of  the  volunteers  has 
given  so  much  plausibility  and  coloring  to  the  representations  as  to  have  produced  a  marked 
and  pernicious  influence  upon  these  ignorant  and  impulsive  people. ' ' 

In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Paul,  Canby  says:  ''Besides  this,  the  prejudice  of  the  Mexican 
population  towards  the  Americans  is  so  great  that  if  the  field  officers  are  taken  altogether 
from  the  latter  class,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  it  will  dt^lay.  if  it  does  not  defeat,  the 
organization  of  these  regiments.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  a  good  military  reason,  but  it  is  a 
necessity  from  the  character  of  the  people  we  have  to  deal  with."  Paul  wanted  a  com- 
mission as  colonel  of  one  of  the  volunteer  regiments. 

Owing  to  the  failure  to  pay  the  volunteer  forces,  as  indicated  by  General  Canby,  there 
wtLs  a  revolt  in  one  of  the  volunteer  companies  at  Fort  Union  and  in  two  companies  of  the 
Second  regiment  at  Camp  Connelly.  These  were  promptly  suppressed  altliough  about  thirty 
men  from  the  Second  regiment  made  their  escape  from  the  camp  and  fled  to  the  mountains. 

General  Canby  was  not  favorably  disposed  toward  the  native  volunteers.  He  was  of 
Oftinion  that  they  would  not  stand  fire  but  in  this  he  was  afterwards  shown  to  have  been 
mistaken.  The  experience  at  Valverde  shows  that  both  regulars  and  some  of  the  volun- 
teers— •  or  militia — fled  after  a  short  skirmish  with  the  invading  Texans. 

11  Letter  of  Captain  Shoemaker.  Colonel  St.  A'rain,  and  Colonel  Ivit  Carson  to  General 
Canby,  August  15,  ISGl:  ''A  residence  of  twelve  years  among  these  people  enables  me  to 
know,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  every  well  informed,  candid  person,  resident  among  them 
that  without  the  support  and  protection  of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States,  they  are 
entirely  unable  to  protect  the  public  property  in  the  Territory  or  the  lives  of  such  officers 
civil  and  military  as  may  be  left  among  tliem  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  regular  forces 
now  under  your  conmiand,  no  matter  how  many  there  may  be  or  how  well  armed  the  New 
^fexican  volunteers  are. 

'*In  view  of  the  present  invasion  by  the  Texan  trooj  s  on  the  south,  the  threatened  in- 
vasion on  the  East  from  Arkansas  and  u])per  Texas,  and  almost  certain  capture  of  all  the 
posts  and  public  jtroperty  in  the  Territory  if  Jeft  unguarded  by  the  regular  troops  under 
your  commantl.  induces  me  to  make  this  represeiitation  witlx  the  hope  that  you  will  at  least 
delay  the  movement  now  contemplated  until  after  tlie  present  state  of  allairs  in  New  ^fexico 
is  made  know?i  to  rlie  authorities  in  Washington,  and  they  sliall  have  been  heard  from  on  the 
subject.    Signe<l,  W.       Shoemaker,  C.  St.  Vrain,  Kit.  Carson." 
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made  and  performed  l)y  him  during  tlie  first  eig'lit  or  nine  months 
I)rior  to  the  invasion  by  8il)h'y  and  during  the  raids  and  movements 
of  tlie  Texas  troops  under  Colonel  Baylor,  demonstrates  that  the 
Union  commander  was  fully  alive  to  the  danger  and  importance  of 
the  situation.  He  enlarged  and  strengthened  the  defensive  works  at 
Fort  CraigV'  situate  on  a  bend  of  the  Rio  Grande  below  the  present 
town  of  San  ^^Tarcial  in  Socorro  County;  its  garrison  was  reenforced 
with  regular  and  volunteer  troops.  He  made  some  effort  to  protect 
the  government  stores  at  Alburquerque  and  also  at  Santa  Fe  —  Fort 
Marcy.  He  provided  for  the  use  of  volunteer  troops  on  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail  as  far  east  as  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas.  Fort  Union 
was  selected  as  the  most  effective  point  for  resisting  attacks  liable  to 
come,  as  lie  had  been  advised  from  Arkansas  and  upper  Texas  by  way 
of  the  Caiuidian  and  Pecos  river  valleys  and  routes.  The  post  at 
Union  was  strengthened  by  the  construction  of  extensive  earthwork 
fortifications  and  to  this  point  almost  all  of  the  stores  and  munitions 
of  war  were  removed.  Even  as  late  as  December,  1861,  General 
Canby  was  uncertain  as  to  the  plans  of  invasion  by  the  Confederates, 
fully  recognizing  the  strategic  value  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail  route 
by  way  of  the  IV^cos,  Apache  Pass,  and  then  to  Santa  Fe,  the  capital. 
It  was  Canby 's  intention,  if  the  invasion  should  come  by  way  of  the 
Pecos,^^  leaving  Fort  Craig  strongly  garrisoned,  to  move  with  the 
main  body  of  his  troops  to  Abo  Pass,  concentrating  all  the  forces  in 
the  north  at  the  same  time.^"^ 

Apprehensive  of  results  if  compelled  to  rely  wholly  upon  the  reg- 
ular forces  in  his  conunand  aided  by  the  native  volunteers  and  the 
militia,  General  Canl)y  wrote  to  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of 

12  Fort  Union  had  been  eonstrufted  by  General  E,  Y.  Sumner  -svlien  be  was  in  command 
of  the  Department  ten  years  })efore. 

On  December  28,  ISOl,  Canl)y,  who  Mas  then  at  Fort  Craig-,  reported  to  Washington  that 
he  had  ])een  advised  by  Coh)nel  Roberts,  in  command  of  the  southern  district,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Texas  forces  in  the  ]\[esilla  Imd  been  reenforced  by  1.100  men  and  that  2,000  were 
movinjT^  up  the  Pecos  for  the  ]'urpose  of  attacking  the  central  and  northern  ]-)arts  of  New 
INtexico.  Canby  was  inclint-d  to  the  belief  that  the  report  as  to  the  northern  invasion  was 
being  circulated  ft>r  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  division  of  the  Union  troops  under  his 
command.  Canby,  however,  took  the  infornuition  as  being  worthy  of  consideration  and 
directed  t)ie  rei-nforrt-ment  of  Fort  Union  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  sending  of  a  large  force  to 
Albunjuerijue. 

33  Jl  ar  of  the  IM>,  IUon.  ser,  i,  vol.  iv,  pp.  82-8.3.  On  January  3,  18(52,  Canby  Avas  con- 
templating moving  with  a  ]'ortion  of  his  force  at  Fort  Craig  for  tlie  purpose  of  meeting  an 
invasio)!  by  way  of  the  I'e.-os  for  lie  says,  in  a  letter  to  :\[a.ior  Donaldson  at  Santa  Fe: 
"I  have  conchisive  information  tiint  this  movement  was  intended  when  the  Confederate 
trooj'S  left  S;ni  Antonio,  and  that  a  i-o-o]ierating  mo\ement  up  the  Canailian  was  projected, 
but  there  is  now  reason  to  liebeve  tliat  tlie  Texans  failed  to  raise  so  large  a  force  as  ^vas  ex- 
I>ected  and  that  the  i^xj-t'dit ion  may  he  suspended  for  a  time.  In  this  case  I  will  establish 
a  reservt'  camp  at  or  near  Los  Lunas  or  Deralta,  with  snllicient  force  to  act  upon  either  of 
the  lines  by  A\hich  an  iinasion  may  be  attempted." 

14  ]/'<//•  ,,f  t)ic  ]:ihrllioii.  cite-l,  p.  S4.  Writing  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army  from 
Belen,  X.  ^[.,  Canby  was  on  .launary  11,  l^Ol,  he  says:     "The  valley  of  the  Rio 

Crande  can  ]<o  reachd  from  the  Pecos  by  the  Abo,  Manzano  and  (Jalisteo  ].asses.  This 
point  i  r.eh  n  j  is  abovf  tin-  AIm'*  ].ass  and  is  centrally  and  conveniently  located  for  the  con- 
centration of  troops  to  nu-rt  an  enemy  approaching  from  the  Pecos  by  either  of  the  above 
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Colorado,  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Gilpin,^"  in  July, 
1861,  making  a  requisi- 
tion for  volunteers,  thus 
initiating  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  regiment 
which  was  destined  ear- 
ly in  the  following  year 
to  completely  destroy 
the  plans  of  the  Confed- 
erates so  carefully  made 
for  the  acquisition  and 
control  of  all  of  the 
country  from  the  Great 
Plains  to  the  Pacific. 

In  response  to  Gener- 
al Canby's  first  call  up- 
on the  goveiiior  of  Col- 
orado for  assistance  two 
companies  of  volunteers 
were  organized.  These 
were  known  at  that  time 
as  ' '  Captain  Jim  Ford 's 
and  ^ '  Captain  Dodd 
Independent  Company. ' ' 
The  last  named  left 
Canon  City  December  7,  1861,  marched  to  Fort  Garland  in  the  San 
Luis  Valley,  where  it  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  with  Podd  as  captain. 

Captain  Ford's  Company  was  mustered  into  the  service  at  Fort 

routes,  or  if  tlie  main  demonstration  should  be  made  against  Ft.  Craig,  Tiith  the  entire  force 
in  that  direction.  All  the  different  approaches  to  the  country  are  closely  watched  by  scouts 
and  spies,  and  I  have  no  apprehension  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  without  receiving  sev- 
eral days'  notice.  The  available  force  in  this  part  of  the  department,  about  1,500  men,  can 
be  concentrated  at  this  place  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  have  left  at  Ft.  Craig  nineteen  com- 
panies—  1.400  men  —  of  which  six  are  regulars,  ten  volunteers  of  several  months'  instruc- 
tion and  discipline,  one  of  spies  and  guides,  and  two  militia.  In  addition  to  these  Col. 
lioberts  has  subject  to  his  call  six  companies  of  volunteers  that  can  join  him  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  most  reliable  accounts  from  the  Mesilla  give  2,100  men  as  the  force  of  the 
enemy  in  that  quarter.  Our  scouts  on  the  Pecos  report  no  force  on  that  river  within  200 
miles  of  this  place.  Two  regiments  that  left  San  Antonio,  Texas,  on  the  9th  and  IGth  of 
Xovember  for  New  Mexico  not  accounted  for  among  the  troops  that  have  reached  the 
Mosilla.  This  fact  more  than  any  other,  gives  probability  to  the  reported  invasion  by  the 
l'e«-os. " 

Eei)lying  to  Canhy's  call  for  aid,  Governor  Gilpin  reported:  ^  *  In  compliance  with 
yoiiT  requisition  of  July  G,  two  volunteer  companies  of  infantry  —  Company  A.  Capt.  .1.  P. 
^buigh,  101,  Company  B.  Capt.  Samuel  F.  Tappan,  101  —  are  organized  and  ordered  to  re- 
port for  muster  into  the  United  States  service  at  Fort  Garland.  In  the  event  of  any  future 
"■all  upon  this  Territory  it  Avill  be  absolutely  necessary  that  an  authorized  nutstering  otticer 
be  present  here  at  Denver  and  that  arms  and  ammunition  be  supplied  here  for  their  com- 
»M|niiinient.    Without  sperifying  reasons,  those  arrangements  are  an  absolute  neces- 
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ilarlaiid  on  the  24tli  of  December  with  tlie  sanio  officers  previously 
,-Min!i»issioned  by  Governor  (Ulpiii.^" 

Do.M's  Company  marelied  to  Santa  Fe  and  after  a  few  days  at  the 
rnpitab  startiHl  south,  joiniuu'  Canby's  forces  at  Fort  Crai,i>'  and 
iht-reafter  partieipatiu^•  in  the  batth.»  of  Valvenk'  on  Fe])ruarv  21, 

Tiic  ^i^-reat  undertaking-,''  accomplished  l)y  Governor  Gilf)in,  how- 
^'V»'r,  was  the  organization  of  the  regiment  known  as  the  First  Eegi- 

-:»_v.  The  election  just  eotu-lutleil  exhibits  an  uverwlielinin^r  popular  majority  in  favor  of 
:i.l!uinistrai:ion.  It  also  reveals  a  strong,  malignant  element  essential  to  be  controlled, 
i  :  .'  <lci  endence  exclusively  of  this  industrial  pojiulation  uron  sujiplies  imported  from  the 
St:it.'S  over  a  line  of  communication  of  ^00  miles,  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  Indians  as  well  as 
.:\\,i'r  hostile  attacks,  makes  a  complete  home  organization  y;eremptory  for  self  defense. 
Hase  the  kindness  to  send  me  for  use  nithin  your  military  department  5,n()(»  arms,  e(|uip- 
;f. flits,  anil  annnunition  for  infantry,  and  ordnance  and  equipment  and  ouus  for  two  bat- 
trnes  of  artillery.  I  make  this  requisition  perfectly  understandino;  tlie  existing-  condition 
I.!'  affairs  both  here  and  in  all  the  surrounding^  rehitions,  as  dictated  by  existing  necessities, 
hii'li  cannot  under  any  circ  umstances  grow  less.  " 

Oil  September  8,  1861,  writing  from  8anta  Fe,  General  Canby  says  to  Governor  Gilpin: 
"I  have  just  been  advised  by  a  telei^raphic  despatch  that  two  additional  regiments  of  vol- 
untfcrs  have  been  ordered  for  this  Territory.  In  my  judgment,  they  cannot  be  raised  here, 
at.d  it  may  be  necessary  to  ask  your  excellency  to  organize  four  or  six  companies  in  Colo- 
ra.lo  Territory.  The  specific  orders  will  be  received  by  the  next  mail,  and  I  Avill  lose  no 
tune  in  connnunicating  with  you  after  they  have  been  received.  If  the  necessity  should 
ari-M'.  your  suggestions  will  be  met  by  sending  a  mustering  otticer  and  the  necessary  arms  to 
Thj'  ].lace  of  rendezvous.  In  order  to  lose  as  little  time  as  possible,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
rendezvous  may  be  established  at  some  interniediate  point.  There  are  at  present  no  more 
ri.Tns  in  the  department  than  are  necessary  to  arm  the  troops  that  have  been  called  for 
uithin  the  department." 

Governor  Gilpin  also  had  been  requeste<l  by  General  Canby  to  garrison  Fort  Wise 
(.•ifterward  named  Fort  Lyon  in  honor  of  the  hero  of  Wilson  Creek)  with  volunteers;  this 
tlii'  governor  had  been  unable  to  do.  as  he  rejiorted  to  Canby,  because  "the  strong  and 
irialignant  element  within  this  Territory,  added  to  the  destitution  of  arms  and  ammunition 
<tf  ,any  kind  up  to  this  time,  has  rendered  absolutely  necessary  the  dehiy  to  furnish  a  gar- 
rison for  Ft.  Wise.  The  ]io{>ulation  of  the  Arkansas  River  is  not  numerous  enough  to  fur- 
!iish  one  company,  and  to  send  them  from  the  mining  region  has  been  impossible,  for  want 
"f  arms,  annnunition,  food,  clothing,  transportation  or  money  to  procure  any  of  these  es- 
'■^•ntials.  I  am  incessantly  occupied  to  comjdy  with  your  re(iuisitions  at  the  earliest  moment. 
The  nuilignant  secession  element  of  this  Territory  has  numbered  7,500.  It  has  been  ably 
aiol  secretly  organized  from  November  last,  and  requires  extreme  and  extraordinary  meas- 
':'"cs  to  meet  and  control  its  onslaught.  The  core  of  its  strength  has  at  present  withdrawn 
^'  iiather  strength  from  Texas,  Utah.  Arkansas  and  from  the  country  from  the  confederated 
''!  <  rokee.  Creek  and  other  Indians.    They  contemidate  a  return  with  overwhelming  strength 

d  precipitate  the  neighboring  Indians  ujion  us.  To  jirepare  for  what  may  l)e  acconi- 
;  'i-hcl  by  tiiem  is  my  duty.  This  country,  everywhere  oj  en  to  the  East,  can  only  be  de- 
■  I  del  by  a  sutlicient  force  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field.    It  also  enters  into  their  plans 

capture  Forts  Wise  and  Garland;  to  surround  New  .Mexico,  and  invade  it  from  the  north, 
'lie  111. ban  ])Opulations  west  of  Arkansas  have  united  with  the  rebel  war  to  the  amount  of 
capable  of   furnisliing  an   ethcient  army  for  ojierations  u|)on  these  Territories, 
•'  s'i;lliar  with  this  country,  and  allied  to  the  (ieorgians.  who  sympathize  with  secession,  and 
''•rn\  a  large  ]»roportion  of  our  mining  ]'o])ulation. 

'■  ^'oti  will  learn  that  a  guerrilla  party  has  been  cajitured  by  Captain  Otis  near  Fort  Wise; 
'•-c  .  aptain  of  this  band.  M<-Kee,  has  been  in  jail  for  several  weeks  in  this  city. 

"  Ue  well  assured  that  1  will  negle«-t  no  resource  within  my  reach  or  attainable  by  energy 
provide-  for  the  safety  of  this  Territory,  ami  produce  a  force  ca])able  of  co-operatiJJg 
■'■'diaily  in  the  operations  in  New  Mexico,  with  which  T  am  familiar." 

■■  Cnlorthlo  Voiiiiitctrfi  in  Ihr  Ciril  li'dv,  p.  44.    Captain  Ford's  Independent  Company, 

i-'.M-id  at  Fort  Garland,  manhed  to  Santa  Fe  on  February  4,   isOiI.  arriving  a  month 
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mont  of  Colorado  A^oliinteer  Infantry/®  destined  to  play  so  important 
a  part  in  the  destrnction  of  the  ambitious  plans  and  schemes  incident 
to  the  invasion  of  Xew  Mexico  bv  the  forces  under  General  Siblev  in 
1862. 

later,  beinoj  coinpollod  to  break  a  roadway  through  deep  snows  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tance. The  day  aftor  the  arrival  of  the  company  at  Santa  Fe  they  left  over  the  old  Santa 
Fe  Trail  for  Fort  Union  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  that  post,  making  the  march  in  six 
days. 

^»  Colorado  J'oJnitirrrs  in  ihc  Civil  Tl'ar,  ])p.  47-49.  Dr.  Whitford  lias  given  to  ns  the 
names  and  rank  of  tho  original  company  otticers,  together  with  the  changes  made  among 
them  when  the  regimental  olliiers  Avere  appointed,  as  well  as  other  changes  up  to  the  time 
"vvhen  tlie  organization  marched  forth  u{ion  its  victorious  Xew  ^ilexico  camjKiign. 

Early  in  tiie  fall,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  routes  to  be  pursued  by  the  Confed- 
erates in  their  proposed  invasion  and  owing  to  the  reports  coming  to  the  military  author- 
ities and  to  Governor  (iilj'in  of  a  large  exiiedition  coming  from  Arkansas,  Fort  Wise  was 
garrisoned  by  tlui-t*  companies  of  tliis  famous  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
C'olunel  Tappan,  the  other  companies  remaining  in  quarters  at  Camp  Ueld  under  the  com- 
mand of  .Major  .lohn  Cliivington. 
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Tlio  Confederate  forces  iiiuler  Colonel  Baylor  had  been  very  active 
ill  the  southern  part  of  Xew  ^lexico  all  during-  the  summer  and  fall 
of  lS(;i.  Arriving  at  Fort  Bliss  late  in  December  he  assumed  com- 
mand, the  major  portion  of  his  brigade  being  at  that  time  about 
thirty  miles  north  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  near  Mesilla. 
l-'rom  misunderstandings,  accidents,  deficiency  of  arms  and  other 
f(|uii)ment,  instead  of  reaching  the  contemplated  field  of  operations 
farly  in  September,  as  he  had  hoped  for.  General  Sibley  did  not  be- 
gin th(}  invasion  until  late  in  January,  having,  as  he  says  in  his  report 
to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  Confederate  army,  only  two  regiments 
and  a  half,  all  of  whom  were  poorly  armed,  thinly  clad,  and  almost 
ilestitute  of  blankets.  His  ranks  were  daily  becoming  thinned  by 
those  two  terrible  scourges  to  an  anny  —  smallpox  and  pneumonia. 
Xot  a  dollar  of  quartermaster's  funds  was  on  hand  or  ever  had  been 
to  supply  the  daily  and  pressing  necessities  of  the  service,  and  the 
small  means  of  this  si)arse  section  had  long  been  consumed  by  the 
force  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Baylor.  Negotiations  were 
(>])ened  with  Don  Luis  Terrazas,  governor  of  Chihuahua,  and  with 
Governor  Pesquiera  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  the  results  of  which  were 
quite  satisfactory  with  the  former  and  entirely  disappointing  with 
the  latter.  Sibley's  emissary,  among  other  matters  congratulated 
him  on  ha\4ng  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  first  official  recogni- 
tion by  a  foreign  government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
Colonel  Reily  appeared  before  Governor  Terrazas,  having  been  an- 
nounced as  "colonel  of  the  Confederate  States  Army"  and  was 
dressed  as  such,  being  in  the  uniform  of  a  cavalry  officer,  C.  S.  A., 
and  wearing  his  sword. -'^ 

i»  War  of  the  HehcUion,  ser.  i,  vol.  iv,  pp.  172-174:  General  Sibley  sent  Colonel  James 
Reily,  C.  S.  A.,  to  Chihuahua  to  confer  with  Don  Luis  Terrazas,  at  that  time  governor  of  the 
State  of  Chihuahua,  on  various  matters  includincr  the  purchase  of  supplies,  etc.,  from  ^SEexico. 
He  was  very  favorably  received  by  Terrazas  as  appears  from  Eeily 's  report  and  Terrazas 's 
letter  to  General  Sibley.  Eeilly  says:  "As  to  the  right  to  purchase  supplies  in  Cliihuahua, 
em  braced  in  the  third  point,  the  governor  assured  me  no  steps  would  be  taken  to  prevent  it. 
and,  although  the  presence  of  your  command  would  increase  the  price  which  the  people  of 
Cliihuahua  would  have  to  pay.  yet  that,  indej^endent  of  this,  we  should  not  be  excluded.  .  . 
The  governor  appeared  anxious  to  have  the  best  relations  established  and  continued  between 
his  State  and  the  Confederate  States,  and  I  took  leave  of  him,  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  he  would  not  break  or  cause  to  be  broken  the  relations  that  now  exist.  .  .  The  cus- 
tom-house dues  I  was  by  you  instructed  to  have  remitted  ^\ere  ordered  by  the  governor  to 
l>o  remitted.  He  stated  that  at  all  times  ...  he  would  be  pleased  to  afford  protection 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  Confederacy." 

■-'»  War  of  the  RthtUion,  ser.  i,  vol.  iv,  pp.  170-171:  Colonel  R<Mly  says:  "I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  my  reception  by  the  governor  and  ofiicials  of  state  was  of  the 
most  kind  and  agreeable  nature,  and  not  only  by  tiie  state  officials,  both  civil  and  military, 
but  by  many  leading  citizens.  The  best  feeling  exists  in  Chihuahua.  My  sudden  departure 
prevented  me,  as  your  envoy,  from  receiving  a  ]»ultlic  testimonial  of  the  kind  feelings  of  the 
<'hihuahuans  which  they  were  about  to  tender  nu\  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you,  general, 
in  having  obtained  the  first  official  recognition  of  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
by  any  foreign  power. 

"Under  your  instructions  I  went  to  Chihuahua  as  an  oflicer  of  the  Army  of  the  Confed- 
••rato  States  of  America,  as  sucli  and  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  colonel  of  cavalry  of  that 
army  \  presented  myself  to  tlie  governor  of  Chihuahua,  as  such  I  Avas  accredited  by  you,  as 
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In  his  dealings  with  Don  Igiiacio  Pes([uiera,-'  g-overnor  of  the 
State  of  Sonora,  Colonel  Reily  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  and  Colonel 
Baylor,  then  military  and  civil  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona 
—  Confedei-ate  —  Aver(^  ])lanning  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  the  State  of 
Sonora  hut  thes(»  schemes  also  came  to  naught  owing  to  the  advance 
of  the  California  column  und(u-  (General  James  H.  Carleton  through 
southern  Arizona  simultaneously  with  the  o])erations  of  the  Union 
forces  in  Xew  Mexico  under  (ieneral  Canhy. 

With  these  conditions  confronting  and  surroun(hng  lum,  having 
established  a  general  hos})ital  at  Doha  Ana,  seven  miles  a])ove  Me- 
silla,  Sibley  determined  u])on  a  forward  movement.  Accordingly, 
during  the  first  wei^k  in  February,  1862,  the  advance  was  put  in 
march  for  old  Fort  Thorn;  thence  on  the  7th  of  February  the  move- 
ment was  continued  to  a  ])oint  seven  miles  })eloAV  Fort  Craig,  "where 
the  Santa  Fe  papers  boasted  we  were  to  1)e  met  and  overwhelmed  by 
Canby's  entire  army. 

On  February  Kith  a  reconnoissance  in  force  was  pushed  to  within 
a  mile  of  the  fort  and  battle  offered  on  the  open  plain.  The  chal- 
lenge was  disregarded,  and  only  noticed  by  the  sending  out  of  a  few 

such  I  signed  my  iiaiue,  as  siieli  was  recognized,  received,  entertained,  addressed,  and  recred- 
ited  to  you  by  the  go\ernor,  I  made  it  a  point  never  to  pay  a  visit  of  etiquette  or  cere- 
mony but  as  an  officer  of  the  A.  C.  S.  A.  and  ordered  there  by  you  as  general  in  the  Army 
of  Confederate  States  of  America.-' 

Eeily  was  colonel  of  the  First  Kegiment  of  Sibley's  Brigade.  Colonel  Reily  must  have 
made  a  great  impression  among  the  Cliihuahuenos  for  Don  Luis  in  his  letter  to  General 
Sibley  states  that  "Colonel  Reily  is  certainly  a  i)rudent  man  and  a  most  accomplished 
gentlenmn,  whose  nidioKr  <ui<l  a i>ptar(inct'  alone  would  secure  for  him  a  most  distinguished 
position.  He  has  d'sediarged  with  fidelity  and  intelligence  the  mission  that  you  confided  to 
him  for  my  Government,  nuiking  such  explanations  as  were  necessary  on  various  matters 
which  he  was  authorize*!  to  arrange,  and  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  in  my  note  of  that  date." 

Luis  Terrazas,  then  governor  of  Cliihuahua,  is  the  same  ])ersouage  who  has  played  such  an 
important  part  in  tlie  internal  atfairs  of  the  Mexican  Rejiublic  and  the  State  of  Cliihuahua 
during  the  past  half  century  and  who.  since  the  exile  of  the  late  General  Porfirio  Diaz,  has 
also  been  driven  from  his  native  land  ami  is  now  living  in  El  I'aso,  Texas. 

21  H'ar  of  the  Txchtllion.  ser.  i.  vol.  iv,  p.  (UiS.  He  port  of  General  Wright  to  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army,  April  ijii,  1S()2.  Ltfttr  to  Pes(iuiova  from  General  Wright,  May  3, 
1862:  "Sir:  By  the  last  steamer  from  the  CUdf  of  California,  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
conununication  addres-od  to  Your  Excellency,  under  date  of  December  16,  ISGl,  by  H.  H. 
Sibley,  the  rebel  chief  in  command  of  a  body  of  insurgents  in  Xew  Mexico;  and  although 
I  did  not  receive  a  lopy  of  your  Exrellem-y 's  rei>ly,  yet  I  was  nuu-h  gratified  by  the  as- 
surances of  my  corrospondcnt  tluit  Your  Excellency  liad  de<'iined  entering  into  any  arrange- 
ments projiosed  by  tlie  rebel  commander.  Considering  tlie  friendly  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Goveriunent  of  the  Cnite*!  States  and  tliat  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  as  well  as 
between  the  citizens  of  tlie  c(.ntiguous  States  of  Sonora  and  California,  any  other  decision 
than  that  which  Your  Excellency  has  made  would  have  been  deeply  regretted. 

"I  need  not  point  out  to  Your  ExceHency  tlie  utter  ruin  and  devastation  which  would 
inevitably  befall  the  beautiful  St;ite  of  Sonora  sliould  the  rebel  forces  obtain  a  foothold 
within  its  litnits.  as  in  that  event  it  wouhl  be  indisjiensably  necessary  that  the  frontier 
should  be  parsed  by  the  I'nited  States  forces  and  our  enemies  ]>ursued  possibly  to  the  City 
of  Guaymas. 

"I  beg  Your  Excelleiu-y  to  rest  assured  that  under  no  circumstances  will  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  jiermit  the  rebel  horde  to  take  refuge  in  Sonora.  I  have  an 
army  of  10,0(10  men  ready  to  j-ass  tlie  frontier  and  ])rotect  your  government  and  people."' 

At  this  time  the  commanding  general  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  General  Wright, 
seems  to  have  had  the  situation  well  in  hand  insofar  as  the  activities  of  the  secessionists  iu 
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woll-iiioiinted  men  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Confederates.  The 
Union  forces  ^Yere  kept  well  concealed  in  the  bosqne  above  the  fort, 
and  within  its  walls. 

According-  to  General  Canby  the  Confederate  and  Union  forces  en- 
icaged  in  these  operations  and  participating  in  the  Battle  of  ^^alverde 
on  the  21st  of  Febrnary  were: 

Confederate:  Riley's  and  Green's  regiments,  five  companies  of 
Steele's  and  tive  of  Baylor's  regiments,  Teel's  and  Riley's  batteries, 
and  three  independent  companies,  making  a  nominal  aggregate,  as 
indicated  by  captured  rolls  and  returns,  of  nearly  3,000  men,  but  re- 
duced, it  was  understood,  by  sickness  and  detachments  to  about  2,600. 
In  this  statement  he  practically  agrees  with  General  Sibley  as  to  the 
numerical  force  in  the  A^alverde  engagement. 

Tlie  Union  forces  consisted  of  five  companies  of  the  Fifth,  three  of 
tlie  Seventh  and  three  of  the  Tenth  infantry,  regulars,  two  companies 
of  the  First  and  five  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  McRae's  battery  (G  of  the 
Second  and  I  of  the  Third  Cavalry)  and  a  company  of  Colorado 
\"olunteers.  The  New  ^Fexican  troops  consisted  of  the  First  regi- 
ment (Carson's),  seven  companies  of  the  Second,  seven  of  the  Third, 
oui'  of  the  Fourth,  two  of  the  Fifth,  Graydon's  Spy  Company, 
and  about  1,000  hastily  collected  and  unorganized  militia,"  mak- 

Culifornia  vcere  conoeriied.  In  a  report  to  General  Thomas,  adjutant-izeneral  of  the  anny, 
Washin*>;ton,  D.  C,  he  says:  "Outwardly  everytliinfj  is  quiet  in  this  country,  but  I  know 
tiiat  there  are  many  men  on  this  coast  who  are  traitors  at  lieart,  and  Avho  are  at  this  moment 
^u•ithin^  under  the  defeats  of  the  rel)els,  Tliey  are  harmless  now,  because  so  greatly  in  the 
minority;  but  such  men  require  close  surveillance.  In  the  southern  portion  of  this  State 
tlicre  are  more  sympathizers  with  rebels  than  anywhere  else,  .  .  It  has  been  my  aim  not 
to  create  any  unnecessary  alarm  in  the  public  mind  on  this  coast,  but  to  watch  closely  the 
I'ro^ress  of  events,  and  be  ready  to  crush  any  attempt  to  r.-tise  tlie  standard  of  rebellion  on 
the  Pacific." 

War  of  the  J^ehtUion.  ser.  i,  vol.  ix.  4SS  :  Z't/wrUw  General  Canby:  Having  no  con- 
fi'Uuce  in  the  militia  and  but  little  in  the  volunteers,  I  had  determined  from  the  first  to 
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ing  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  February  an  aggregate  of  3,810.'^ 
The  reconnoissance  -*  proved  the  futility  of  attempting  any  assault 
upon  the  fort  itself  and  the  only  hope  for  Confederate  success  was  to 
force  General  Canby  into  an  open-tield  engagement.  To  accomplish 
this  end  a  ]>artial  retrograde  movement  to  cross  the  river  to  the  east 

bring  on  a  battle  if  possible  iu  a  position  •v\bere  the  New  Mexico  troops  would  not  \m 
obliged  to  maneuver  in  the  presence  or  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Several  days  were 
si)ent  in  the  endeavour  to  accomplish  this  object,  which  failed,  for  tiie  reason  that  several 
officers  of  the  Confederate  force  had  lived  or  served  in  New  ^Mexico  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  appreciated  the  character  of  its  people. 

''On  the  19th  the  enemy  fell  back  from  his  advanced  position  and  crossed  to  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  about  seven  miles  below  the  post,  with  the  evident  intention  of  reaching 
the  country  above  without  fighting  or  of  forcing  us  to  attack  him  upon  ground  of  his  own 
choice.  On  the  20th  the  first  movement  for  turning  the  post  or  occupying  a  point  within 
range  which  commanded  it  was  commenced." 

23  War  of  the  KehclUon,  ibid.,  p.  488.  General  Canby  has  given  us  a  description  of  the 
topography  of  the  country  covered  by  the  operations  of  the  20th  and  21st  as  follows: 
*'From  Paraje,  7  miles  below,  to  a  point  immediately  opposite  the  post,  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  basaltic  mesa  from  40  to  80  feet  in  height,  ac- 
cessible at  a  few  points  by  bridle-paths  and  at  only  one  point  by  a  road  practical  for  artil- 
lery. Immediately  opposite  the  post  a  point  of  the  pedregal  projects  into  the  valley,  and 
at  the  distance  of  1,000  yards  has  a  slight  command  over  the  post,  which  would  be  tenable 
only  by  preventing  the  establishment  of  batteries  on  that  point.  Two  and  a  half  miles 
above  the  post  the  ]\Iesa  del  Contadero,  about  3  miles  long  and  2  miles  wide,  rises  to  the 
height  of  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley.  At  the  southern  and  northern  ends  of  this 
mesa  the  valley  of  the  river  is  accessible  and  at  both  points  was  favorable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  camp  beyond  the  reach  of  our  artillery  and  covered  in  front  by  the  river  itself. 

''The  mal  pais,  or  pedregal,  is  traversed  by  ridges  of  drifting  sand,  broken  in  places  by 
protruding  beds  of  lava,  and  parallel  in  their  general  direction  to  the  valley  of  the  river. 
The  ravines  between  these  ridges  are  natural  covered  ways,  affording  the  enemy  great  ad- 
vantages, by  concealing  his  movements  and  securing  him  from  attack  by  the  impractical 
character  of  the  country  between  them  and  our  position." 

^*  War  of  the  Iltht  Jli-on,  ser.  i,  vol.  ix,  pp.  4SS-489:  General  Canby,  in  reporting  this 
"demonstration,"  referred  to  by  Sibley,  says:  "On  the  20th  the  main  force  of  the  enemy 
moved  up  one  of  these  ravines  [see  note  23],  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  had 
reached  a  position  in  which  it  was  possible  to  attack  him,  although  the  ground  in  his  front 
was  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  operations  of  cavalry  or  artillery.  For  the  purpose  of 
attacking  him  while  on  the  march  the  main  body  of  our  force  had  already  been  throA\-n 
across  the' river  and  advanced  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  ravine  up  which  he  was  moving. 
Preparations  for  the  attack  were  made,  and  skirmishers  thrown  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  the  fire  of  his  batteries  and  develop.ing  his  position.  This  was  accomplished,  but 
one  of  the  volunteer  regiments  (Pino's)  was  tlirown  into  such  utter  confusion  by  a  few- 
harmless  cannon-shots  tiiat  it  was  impossible  to  restore  them  to  any  kind  of  order.  This 
and  the  near  approach  of  ni^ht  rendered  it  inexpedient  to  continue  the  attack.  To  ma^k 
our  intentions  and  keep  the  enemy  in  his  position  as  long  as  possible  a  demonstration  upon 
his  right  fiank  was  made  by  Colonel  Roberts  with  all  the  cavalry  force,  under  cover  of  which 
the  troops  were  withdrawn,  the  infantry  posted  so  as  to  prevent  his  effecting  a  lodgment 
during  the  night  on  the  point  opposite  the  post,  and  the  artillery  and  cavalry  crossed  the 
river  to  the  fort. ' ' 

General  Sibley,  reporting  as  to  the  "harmless  cannon-shots"  says:  "A  few  rounds 
from  our  well-directed  guns,  under  the  management  of  Captain  Teel,  Lieutenants  Riley  and 
Woods,  checked  his  advance  and  drove  him  to  the  cover  of  his  sand-revetted  mud  walls." 

During  the  night  prior  to  tiie  battle,  the  Confederates  suffered  the  loss,  by  careless  herd- 
ing, of  100  mules  of  the  baggage  train  of  the  Fourth  Regiment;  on  this  account  a  number 
of  wagons  were  aban.loned,  containing  the  entire  kits,  blankets,  books,  and  papers  of  the 
regiment.  According  to  the  Union  report  these  mules  stampeded  on  account  of  thirst  and 
■were  captured  and  brought  into  the  fort. 

General  Sibley  reports  that  "considering  that  the  impending  battle  must  decide  the 
<lucstiou  at  issue!  thougli  still  very  weak.  I  took  tlie  saddle  at  early  dawn  to  dire.-t  in  person 
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hank,  turn  the  fort  and  force  a  battle,  was  determined  upon  by  Col- 
onel Thomas  Green,  then  in  command  owing-  to  Sibley's  temporary 
ilhiess.  To  accomplish  this  involved  the  hazardous  necessity  of 
rrossing  a  treacherous  river  in  full  view  of  the  fort  and  second  the 
making  of  a  ^*dry  camp"  immediately  opi)osite  and  distant  from  the 
I'nit  only  a  uiile  and  a  half  and  the  following*  day  to  commence  the 
<'(>ntlict.  This  was  accordingly  accomplished  by  the  Confederates 
without  serious  molestation  except  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  a 
demonstration  by  the  Union  forces  was  made  with  the  purpose  ap- 
parently of  an  assault  upon  the  Confederate  lines. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  Confederate  forces 
were  seen  mo\dng  in  the  direction  of  the  npper  ford  of  the  Eio 
lirande  and  Colonel  Roberts  was  detached  with  the  regular  and  vol- 
unteer cavalry  to  occupy  and  hold  the  ford.  He  was  followed  im- 
mediately b}'  two  sections  of  McRae's  battery  and  Hall's  2tt-pound 
howitzers,  suppoiH:ed  by  Brotherton's  company  of  the  Fifth,  In- 
graham 's  of  the  Seventh  and  two  (Mortimore's  and  Hubbell's)  se- 
lected companies  of  volunteers.  Graydon's  Spy  Company  and  500 
mounted  militia,  under  Colonels  Pino  and  Stapleton,  had  already 
been  sent  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Confederates,  threaten  their  flanks  and  rear,  and  impede  their 
operations  as  much  as  possible. 

As  the  Confederate  movement  toward  the  npper  ford  became  more 
determined,  Selden's  batallion,  eight  companies  of  regular  infantry, 
and  one  of  Colorado  volunteers,  were  recalled  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  and  sent  forward  to  reenforce  Colonel  Roberts.  Carson's 
regiment  (eight  companies  of  New  Mexican  volunteers)  followed  im- 
mediately. Shortly  after  noon  the  plans  of  the  Confederate  leader 
were  fully  developed,  and  his  entire  force,  with  the  exception  of 
about  500  men,  was  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  ford.  Leav- 
ing two  companies  of  volunteers,  a  regiment  of  militia  under  Colonel 
Armijo,  and  some  detachments  from  the  regular  troops  to  garrison 
the  post.  General  Canby  ordered  Pino's  regiment  from  its  position 
on  the  opposite  bank  and  moved  with  Company  G,  First  Cavalry,  and 
tlie  remaining  section  of  ]^[cRae's  battery,  to  the  upper  crossing. 
Reaching  the  held  Canl)y  learned  that  the  Confederate  advance  had 
gained  the  crossing  of  the  river  and  was  endeavoring  to  effect  a  lodg- 

tlio  movement.  Green's  regiment,  with  a  battalion  of  the  7th,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Sutton, 
and  Cai)tain  Teel's  battery,  were  ordered  to  make  a  stroni;  threatening  demonstration  on  the 
fort,  while  Scurry,  with  the  Fourth,  well  flanked  by  Pyron 's  command  on  the  left,  should 
feel  his  way  cautiously  to  the  river. 

"On  reachinjr  the  river  bottom  at  Valverde  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy,  antici- 
patinjr  our  movement,  had  thrown  a  lariro  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  up  the  river  to  dis- 
pute tlie  water  with  us.  Pyron  immediately  engaged  him  with  his  small  force  of  250  men, 
and  gallantly  held  his  ground  against  overwhelming  odds  until  the  arrival  of  Scurry  with 
tile  Fourth  Regiment  and  Lieutenant  Riley's  battery  of  light  howitzers." 

At  one-thirty  General  Sibley  became  tlioroughly  exhausted  and  turned  the  command  over 
fo  Colonel  Green. 
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ment  wliicli  would  comniaiid  the  ford.  ]\[a.jor  Duncan,  Third  Cav- 
alry, in  conmiand  of  the  immediate  advance,  x)romptly  crossed  the 
river,  dismounted  his  men,  and  in  a  sliarp  and  spirited  skirmish 
drove  the  Confederates  from  the  position  they  had  seized,  enabling 
Colonel  Eoberts  to  establish  his  batteries  in  positions  where  the 
enemy  could  be  driven  from  the  heavy  bosques  in  the  rear  of  the  ford. 

After  a  contest  of  two  hours  with  artillery  and  small-arms,  during 
which  the  Confederates  fought  with  great  determination  and  made 
several  desperate  efforts  to  obtain  command  of  the  crossing,  Eoberts' 
batteries  were  in  position  and  the  Confederates  driven  from  all 
])oints  near  the  ford.  At  12  o'clock  Selden's  command  reached  the 
field,  and  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Eoberts  immediately  crossed 
the  river,  attacked  the  enemy  in  his  new  position,  repulsed  a  desper- 
ate charge  of  his  cavalry,  drove  him  with  great  loss  from  this  posi- 
tion, and  remained  master  of  the  field. ""^    The  batteries  were  now 

25  IVar  of  the  EchcUioii,  ser.  i,  vol.  ix,  pp.  494-495:  "On  reaching  the  crossing  at  the 
foot  of  the  mesa  of  the  Contadero  I  disi-overed  that  the  Confederate  forces  liad  already 
reached  tlie  river  and  occupied  the  large  bosques  in  the  Valverde  bottom  with  quite  heavy 
forces  of  cavalry  and  several  guns.  Major  Duncan,  connnanding  the  regular  cavalry,  in 
advance,  j^roniptly  crossed  the  ford,  and  dismounting  his  force,  commenced  the  action  by 
skirniisiiing  on  foot,  and  in  a  spirited  and  sliarp  skirmish  Avith  the  Confederates  cleared  the 
bosijue  of  their  forces,  enabling  me  to  establish  the  batteries  to  cover  the  crossing  and  shell 
the  enemy  from  the  heavy  timbers  he  had  already  seized.  .  .  It  Avas  of  paramount  conse- 
quen<-e  to  lose  no  time  in  gaining  this  point,  as  reenforcements  Avere  rapi<lly  increasing  the 
Confederate  forces  and  their  i.ossession  of  this  bosque  in  force  gave  them  the  command  of 
the  ford.  Tliey  were  fust  driven  from  it  by  tlie  dismounted  cavalry.  Three  times  after- 
Avards  with  accumulated  strengtii,  they  swarmed  into  it,  but  they  were  three  times  driven 
out  by  the  slaughter  of  ^FcRae's  and  Hall's  guns,  tliat  disabled,  in  their  last  attempt  to 
establish  a  counter-battery,  one  of  their  pieces  and  destroyed  one  caisson,  ^^y  anxiety  to 
gain  this  position  was  extreme,  and  three  times  I  sent  orders  to  ^Fajor  Duncan  to  take  it 
and  iiohl  it  at  all  hazards.  It  was  my  inteiition  to  |)lace  ^[cKae's  battery  there  and  had  the 
disnumnted  caNalry,  conforming  to  my  orders,  vigorously  supported  the  advance  of  Brother- 
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rrnssed  to  the  east  bank  of  the  river  and  the  effective  tire  of  ]\LeRae's 
iiml  llalTs  batteries,  aided  by  the  small  arms  of  Seidell's  and  Dun- 
oon. \\itli  his  company  of  bayonets,  and  held  the  position  twenty  niinntes,  ^NFeRae 's  j;nns  and 
IfriH's  howitzers  could  have  crossed  over  ami  j.hiced  in  battery  on  tliis  key  of  tlie  fiehl, 
l  ii,'  disor<ler  of  the  Confederates  was  very  urent  at  that  time.  Their  re-enforcements  were 
-  :ir!iiii)i:  down  from  the  me^a  in  (•(mfusiun,  and  tlie  etfert  of  our  guns  from  this  conunand- 
iii;^'  i  iiint  L  had  lio}  ed  to  gain  would  h,i\  e  fur<  ed  them  back  on  the  mesa  and  kej)t  them  from 
the  river, 

••1  cannot  withhold  my  expression  of  regret  tlmt  riie  commanding  officer  of  the  cavalrv 
made  no  etforts  to  ttike  and  hold  this  bostjue  after  my  reiterated  orders  had  ])een  conveyed 
to  liim  t<»  do  so.  The  success  of  my  plan  seemed  to  me  beyond  peradventure  at  the  time  I 
cr( ->«'d  ("ai  tain  Brotherton 's  «"om]iany  over  and  reiterated  the  order  to  Major  Duncan  to 
>ti[<|i(irt  him  and  clear  the  bosrpie.  Colonel  Carson's  regiment  and  ]\Iajor  yelden 's  coni- 
•nan  1  of  regulars  would  then  have  been  crossed  at  the  lower  ford  and  thrown  upon  the 
Confederate  left  tiank  with  an  assurance  of  victory  as  certain  as  the  laws  of  nature. 

•'The  failure  to  secure  this  jHisition  in  the  early  part  of  the  action  forced  upon  me  the 
>-ubse(iuent  operations  on  the  Confe«lerates '  right  wing,  by  crossing  8elden 's  command 
liii^her  up  the  river,  whi(di  I  ^vas  only  enalvled  to  do  in  consequence  of  the  low  stage  of  the 
water.  Xo  fords  were  known  aliONe.  l)ut  tiie  regulars  took  the  water  and  crossed,  selecting 
<Tcp  by  step  their  footliohl  among  the  rpiicksands  and  the  strong  current  of  the  Rio  Grande 
up  to  their  arms  in  water. 

"The  fire  of  our  batteries  commenced  at  10  o'clock  and  under  the  admirable  serving  of 
<'aptain  McRae,  Third  Cavalry,  Lieutenants  Mishler,  5th  Inf.,  McBell,  2nd  X.  M.  Vols.,  and 
lu)bert  H,  Hall,  10th  Inf.  <lrove  the  enemy  from  all  their  main  positions.  But  they  were 
(•(tnstantly  receiving  re-enforcements,  and  having  established  their  guns  at  different  points 
within  twenty  minutes  after  Capt.  McRae  *s  first  shot,  replied  with  well-directed  and  rapid 
returns  of  shot,  shell,  and  grape,  making  most  desperate  efforts  to  regain  the  ground  from 
ul)i(di  they  had  been  driven  by  Major  Duncan's  skirmishers.  This  contest  of  artillery  was 
continued  for  more  than  two  hours  with  a  desperation  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  At  about  12  meridian  I  had  driven  them  from  all  the  positions 
they  had  taken,  forced  them  to  withdraw  their  guns  and  take  a  position  higher  up  the  river. 

"Captain  Selden 's  battalion  of  regular  infantry,  including  Captain  Wingate's  and  Cap- 
tain Plympton 's  battalions  and  Colonel  Carson's  regiment  Xew  Mexican  A^olunteers.  reported 
to  me  at  this  juncture.  I  directed  Captain  Selden  with  his  command  to  cross  the  river 
higlier  up,  in  the  direction  the  enemy  had  been  driven,  and  engage  them  with  the  bayonet. 
Having  received  information  that  •"<)()  Confederate  cavalry  had  crossed  the  river  above  and 
threatened  my  rear,  I  placed  Colonel  Carson's  regiment  in  a  bosque  higher  up,  near  the  main 
road  to  Valverde,  to  observe  that  direction,  and  to  prevent  any  attempts  on  my  left  and 
rear.  Captain  Selden  promptly  formed  after  fording  the  river  and  in  the  most  gallant 
manner  attacked  the  large  forces  that  had  been  driven  from  their  first  position  and  taken  a 
still  stronger  one  higher  up  the  river.  Tie  drove  them  with  great  slaughter  from  the  boscpie 
they  had  then  seized,  repulsed  a  determined  charge  of  their  Lancers,  made  with  audacity 
ami  desperation,  and  was  nuister  of  the  field.  I  had  intended  ^Major  Duncan's  dismounted 
cavalry  and  Caiitain  Brotherton 's  regidar  infantry  to  press  the  enemy's  left  at  the  same 
time  Cai)tain  Selden  attacked  their  right,  and  had  sent  my  aide-de-camp.  Lieutenant  Mein- 
liohl,  to  the  nuij(u-  with  the  order  to  do  so  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Major  Duncan  con- 
•  eived  that  his  small  force  justified  a  non-compliance  with  the  order.  I  am  undoubting  in 
my  convicvtion  tiiat  if  the  disnuuinted  cavalry  and  Brotherton 's  infantry  had  vigorously 
I'uslied  the  enemy's  left  while  Ca]itain  Selden  was  successfully  forcing  their  right  wing 
their  rout  would  have  been  complete.  I  now  felt  secure  in  crossing  the  batteries,  and  hav- 
ing posted  them  on  Captain  Selden 's  right,  with  the  support  of  Captain  Brotherton 's  and 
C.-iptain  Ingraham's  comi)anies  of  regular  infantry  and  Captain  Hubbell's  and  :\Iortimore 's 
<nm]»anies  of  volunteers,  opened  fire  again  on  the  other  parts  of  the  field  still  held  by  the 
enemy.  This  movement  forced  the  Confederates  to  change  the  ])Osition  of  their  guns,  and 
they  renewed  the  artillery  coud)at  with  activity  and  spirit,  but  the  superior  service  of  our 
guns,  under  the  skill  and  conduct  of  Captain  ^NlcRae,  again  silenced  their  batteries,  and 
seemed  to  assure  us  of  victory. 

"In  this  manner  I  continued  the  confiict  until  2:30  p.  m.,  Avhen  information  reached  me 
that  Colonel  Canby  was  arriving  with  re-enforcements.  .  .  The  heavy  bosques  in  our 
front  were  terminjited  by  a  drift  of  sand  extending  from  the  high  bluff"  of  the  Contadero 
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can's  conmiaiids,  dislodi^ed  the  enemy  from  all  the  positions  and 
forced  him  to  take  shelter  behind  the  sand-hills.  Three  of  his  guns 
were  disabled  and  left  on  the  g-vonnd  traversed  by  our  troops,  but 
were  too  much  injured  to  be  remov(Hl. 

The  position  now  occupied  by  the  enemy  was  one  of  great  natural 
strength,  behind  a  sand-ridge  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Eio 
Grande,  which  covered  his  guns  and  men  from  the  Union  lire,  and  in 
a  great  measure  concealed  his  movements. 

Believing  that  a  direct  attack  upon  the  enemy's  position  would  be 
attended  with  great  loss  and  of  doubtful  result,  General  Canby  deter- 
mined to  force  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line  and  the  disposition  of 
troops  for  this  purpose  was  at  once  begun.  ^McRae's  battery,  resting 
on  the  river  and  strongly  supported,  formed  the  left,  Selden's  regular 
infantry  and  Carson's  volunteers  the  center,  and  Hall's  battery, 
with  its  infantry  support  and  Duncan's  cavalry  (dismounted),  the 
right  of  the  line;  the  volunteers  of  Pino's  regiment,  a  squadron  of 
the  First  Cavalry  and  Colonel  Valdez's  volunteers  being  held  in 
reserve. 

The  Union  troops  ha\^ng  been  thus  disposed,  General  Canby  hoped, 
by  advancing  the  right  and  center,  turning  upon  the  left  as  a  pivot, 
to  force  the  left  of  the  Confederate  line,  enfilade  his  position  behind 
the  sand  hill,  and  drive  him  from  the  field.  Accordingly  Carson's 
regiment  was  ordered  to  cross  the  river.  Captain  Lord  was  ordered 
to  unite  his  o^vn  with  Claflin's  company  and  report  to  the  Union  gen- 
eral as  a  cavalry  reserve.  The  supy)ort  of  ]\IcRae's  batter}'  was  in- 
creased by  Plympton's  battalion,  four  com|:>anies  of  regulars,  and 
one  of  Colorado  Volunteers,  and  Pino's  regiment,  then  just  coming 
up,  was  ordered  to  cross  the  river  as  the  reserve  for  the  Union  left 
and  an  additional  sup])ort  for  the  battery. 

While  these  arrangements  were  in  progress  Hall's  battery  was  at- 
tacked by  a  large  force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,    Eeceiving  from 

to  the  river.  Behind  this  drift  the  enemy,  concealed  from  my  observation,  rallied  all  his 
forces,  abandoning  wajjons  on  the  sand  hills,  tents,  and  other  supplies,  including  ammuni- 
tion, "U'ith  the  desperate  resolve  to  storm  our  batteries.  Hiding  their  design,  they  formed 
two  strong  parties  of  stormers.  that  were  undiscovered  until  they  fell  with  great  fury  on 
McEae's  battery  on  our  left  and  I.ieut.  Hall's  24-pounder  howitzer  near  :SIajor  Duncan  on 
our  right.  Major  Duncan's  cavjlry  on  foot  and  Ca|)tain  Brotherton  *s  company  of  the  oth 
Infantry,  re-enforced  promj-tly  by  Colonel  Carson's  regiment  of  volunteers  ajul  Captain 
Wingate's  battalion  of  reiiuhirs.  ojiened  a  destructive  lire  on  the  charging  colu/^ins  on  the 
right  and  repulsed  tliem  with  great  slaughter.  ]\[cRae 's  battery,  though  held  with  unex- 
ampled determination  after  the  loss  of  every  horse  and  more  than  half  the  gunners  disabled 
or  killed,  was  carried,  and  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Captain  M<;Rae,  3rd  Cavalry,  and 
Lieutenant  Mishler,  5th  Infantry,  were  killed  at  their  pieces,  and  illustrated  a  courage  and 
conduct  that  will  render  the  battle  of  Valverde  memorable  anumg  the  glories  of  American 
arms.  It  is  due  to  the  memories  of  the  dead  who  served  this  battery  and  to  the  survivors, 
whose  gallant  and  heroic  service  commends  them  to  the  praise  of  the  country,  to  meutiou 
tbem  as  deserving  honor  and  tlianks. 

''The  su]>porting  columns  of  McKae's  battery  and  the  left  wing  having  retired  across  the 
river,  I  ordered  the  cavalry  fon-es  to  recross  and  they  fell  back  in  good  order  into  this 
post. ' ' 
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Major  Duncan  urgent  and  repeated  messages,  Canby  detached  In- 
i^n-aham's  company  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  to  support  the  battery 
and  Wingate's  batallion  of  the  Fifth  to  aid  in  repelling  the  attack. 
This  was  easily  accomplished,  and  Carson's  regiment,  which  had  just 
iTossed  the  river,-*^  attracted  by  the  tiring,  joined  in  the  pursuit,  and 
|*y  a  well-directed  fire  added  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  who 
iWd  precipitately,  and  did  not  stop  until  he  had  passed  beyond  the 
second  range  of  sand-hills. 

At  this  moment  a  formidable  storming  party,  supported  by  several 
ird'antry  columns  and  four  jneces  of  artillery,  the  whole  estimated  at 
more  than  1,000  men,  suddenly  made  its  appearance  from  behind  the 
sand  ridge,  and  moved  rapidly  upon  McEae's  battery.  Perceiving 
that  Plympton's  command  was  entirely  unsuspicious  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  the  battery.  General  Canby  hastened  in  person  to 
point  it  out  and  make  arrangements  for  its  defense,  but  before  this 
could  be  accomplished  the  volunteers  that  formed  a  part  of  its  sup- 
j)ort  gave  way  and  in  passing  through  Plympton's  battalion  com- 
municated their  panic,  and  carried  with  them  a  part  of  bis  men."' 

-«'»  Colonel  Carson,  in  his  report  of  the  action  of  the  troops  in  his  command  says,  War  of 
the  lUheUion.  ser.  i,  vol.  ix,  pp.  502-503:  "About  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  received 
from  Colonel  Canby  the  order  to  cross  the  river,  ^vhich  I  inmiediately  did,  after  which  I  was 
ordered  to  form  my  command  on  the  right  of  our  line  and  to  advance  as  skirmishers  toward 
the  hills.  After  advancing  some  400  yards  we  discovered  a  large  body  (some  400  or  500) 
of  the  enemy  charging  diagonally  across  our  front,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  captur- 
ing the  •24-pounder  gun,  which,  stationed  on  our  right,  was  advancing  and  doing  much  harm 
to  the  enemy.  As  the  head  of  the  enemy  "s  column  came  within  some  80  yards  of  my  right 
a  volley  from  the  whole  column  was  poured  into  them  and  the  firing  being  kept  up  caused 
them  to  break  in  every  direction  and  retreat.  Ahnost  at  the  same  time  a  shell  from  the  24- 
pounder  was  thrown  among  them  Avith  fatal  effect.  They  did  not  attempt  to  reform,  and 
the  column,  supported  by  the  gun  on  the  right,  was  moving  forward  to  sweep  the  wood  near 
the  hills,  when  I  received  the  order  to  retreat  and  recross  the  river.  This  movement  was 
executed  in  good  order." 

27  The  Confederate  account  of  this  charge  and  the  capture  of  McEae's  battery  and  the 
retirement  of  the  Union  forces  from  the  field  of  Valverde  differs  in  some  respects  from  that 
of  General  Canby  and  Colonel  Roberts.  See  War  of  the  JReheUion,  cited,  pp.  514-515,  where 
Colonel  Scurry,  who  led  the  charge  upon  the  battery,  says:  "At  about  1  o'clock,  Captain 
Teel,  with  two  guns  of  his  battery,  reached  the  ground.  Being  placed  in  position  on  our 
right  he  opened  a  galling  fire  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  whereupon  the  enemy  com- 
menced a  furious  cannonade  upon  him  from  their  entire  battery,  consisting  of  eight  guns. 
So  heavy  was  their  fire  tliat  the  captain  soon  found  himself  with  but  five  men  to  work  the 
two  guns.  A  bomb  exploding  under  his  pieces  had  set  the  grass  on  fire;  still,  this  gallant 
ollicer  held  his  position  and  continued  his  firir'f!{-  upon  the  enemy,  himself  seizing  the  rammer 
and  assisting  to  load  the  piece.  Seeing  his  situation,  I  ordered  Lieutenant  Eiley,  with  his 
command,  to  join  him  and  assist  in  the  efficient  working  of  the  guns.  During  the  balance 
of  the  day  this  brave  little  band  jterformed  the  duty  assigned  them.  Judging  by  the  heavy 
firing  on  the  left  that  Major  Pyron  was  hard  jtressed.  Ca])tain  Teel.  with  more  of  his  guns, 
which  had  ju>t  reached  the  ground,  was  dispatched  to  his  relief.  ^lajor  Ragnet,  with  four 
companies  of  the  regiment,  was  ordered  to  nuiintain  our  position  there.  I  remained  on  the 
right  with  the  balance  of  my  conunand  and  two  pieces  of  Teel's  battery,  under  Lieut.  J.  H. 
^FcOinnis,  to  hold  in  check  the  enemy,  who  were  moving  in  large  force  in  that  direction  to 
turn  our  flank.  About  this  time  Major  Lockridge,  of  the  5th  regiment,  arrived  on  the  field  and 
reporte<l  himself  with  a  portion  of  that  conunand.  He  was  ordered  to  join  our  troops  on 
the  left.  During  all  this  time  the  fire  of  the  enemy  had  been  extremely  heavy,  while,  owing 
to  the  sliortor  range  of  most  of  our  guns,  our  fire  was  restM-ved  until  they  should  ajtproach 
sulHciently  n-  ar  our  positiuii  to  come  within  range  of  our  arms,  when  they  were  invariably 
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The  main  body  of  his  eoiniiiaiK],  however,  rushed  into  the  battery 
and  en.ii'au-cd  in  a  .^-aHant  and  (h'speratc^  attempt  to  repel  the  enemy. 
The  advance  ol*  the  stormini;-  party  was  driven  l)aek,  and  under  cover 
of  this  repulse  the  first  fugitives  from  the  battery  crossed  the  river 
with  but  little  loss.  Lord's  squadron  coming-  up  from  the  rigiit, 
where  he  had  ])een  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  his  company 
with  ChiHiirs,  was  ordered  to  charge,  Init  on  approaching  the  battery 
became  ex[)osed  to  the  fire  of  both  forces,  turned  to  the  left  and  for 
reasons  tliat  were  afterwards  satisfactorily  explained  to  a  court  of 
inquiry  at  Santa  Fe,  fell  back  without  making  the  charge.  The 
storming-  party  x)i'oper  was  deployed  as  skirmishers,  enveloping  the 
left,  front,  and  a  part  of  the  right  of  the  battery  by  a  circular  seg- 
ment nearly  half  a  mile  in  length. 

Armed  witli  dou1)le-barreled  fowling  pieces  and  revolvers,  and 
converging"  as  the}'  approached,  a  rax)id  and  destructive  fire  was 
poured  into  the  battery.    From  the  moment  that  it  made  its  appear- 

repulsed  with  loss.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Major  Loekridge,  Colouel  Green  reached  the 
field  and  assumed  command.  At  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  extending  our  line  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  turning  our  right,  I  found  myself  with  only  two  companies,  Cap- 
tain [William  P.]  Hardeman's  and  [.James  M.]  Crosson 's  opposed  to  a  force  numbering 
some  400  men,  the  other  four  companies  being  several  hundred  yards  to  my  left.  It  was 
there  that  that  daring  charge  was  made  by  Captain  Lang,  of  the  Fifth  Eegiment,  with  a 
small  body  of  lancers.  But  desperate  courage  was  ineffectual  against  great  odds  and  su- 
perior arms,  and  this  company  there  sustained  the  greatest  loss  of  life  of  any  company  of 
the  brigade.  This  charge,  otherwise  unfortunate,  liad  the  effect  of  bringing  the  enemy 
within  range  of  our  guns,  when  the  two  pieces  of  Teel's  battery  and  the  small  arms  of  Cap- 
tains Hardeman's  and  Crosson 's  companies  opened  an  eft'ective  fire  upon  them,  before  which 
they  rapidly  retreateti  with  considerable  loss.  .Just  before  sunset  Lieut.  Thomas  P.  Ochil- 
tree, of  General  Sibley's  staff',  brought  an  order  for  a  charge  all  along  the  line. 

*'A11  prepared  for  its  prompt  execution,  and  when  the  words  'Up,  boys,  and  at  them  I' 
were  given,  straight  at  their  battery  of  six  guns,  suyiported  by  columns  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  some  700  yards  in  front  of  our  position,  went  our  brave  volunteers,  unmindful  of 
the  driving  storm  of  grape  and  cannister  and  musket  balls  sent  hurling  around  them.  With 
yells  and  ringing  shouts  they  dashed  on  and  on,  until  the  guns  were  won  and  the  enemy  in 
full  retreat  before  them.  After  carrying  the  battery  their  guns  were  turned  upon  them- 
selves. Captains  Hardeman  and  Walker  nmnning  those  on  the  right.  Lieutenant  Ragnet,  of 
Riley's  battery,  being  on  the  ground,  I  placed  one  gun  in  his  charge,  manning  it  with  such 
of  the  men  as  were  nearest.  The  rammer  being  gone  a  flag-staff  was  used  in  it.s  stead. 
Captain  Teel  coming  up.  an  eft'ective  fire  was  kept  up  as  long  as  the  enemy  was  in  reach. 
In  the  meantime  a  most  timely  and  gallant  charge  was  made  by  ^SLajor  Ragnet  from  our 
left,  thus  effecting  a  favorable  diversion  at  the  moment  of  our  charge  upon  the  battery. 
This  charge  by  ?^ra;jor  Ragnet  and  his  commay.l  was  characterized  by  desperate  valor. 

**In  the  last  brilliant  and  successful  ih-  vge.  which  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day, 
there  were  six  companies  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  Texas  ^lounted  Volunteers,  under  their 
respective  captains,  Hardeman,  CVosson,  [Charles  ^l.]  Leseur,  [W\  W.]  Foard,  [George  J.] 
Hampton,  and  [D.  A.]  Xunn.  Besides  those,  I  saw  Captains  [John  S.]  Shropshire,  [.J.  G.] 
Killough.  and  [H.  A.]  McPhaill,  of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  and  Captain  Walker  of  Major 
Pyron  '.s  battalion. 

"The  brave  and  lamented  Major  Loekridge,  of  the  Rfth  Regiment,  fell  almost  at  the 
muzzle  of  the  enemy's  gun.s.  ^lajor  Pyron  was  also  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  and  con- 
tributed much  by  his  exami)le  to  the  success  of  the  charge,  as  did  also  Lieut.  Ochiltree  of 
the  general's  staff.  .  .  I  asked  and  obtained  ]iermission  from  Colonel  Green  to  cross 
the  river  ...  to  pursue  the  flying  foe.  When  the  head  of  the  column  reached  the 
opj)osite  shore  we  were  ordered  to  return,  Xight  closed  in  on  the  hard-won  field  of  \  al- 
vorde.  • ' 
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juj<M»  tho  stonning  party  was  met  by  a  terrible  tire  of  grape  and  dou- 
5  \.  raiiuistia-  from  tbe  battery  and  of  musketry  from  its  infantry 
>up}»ort.  Tbis  contest  was  continued  in  and  al)out  tbe  l)attery  b)ng 
ai't<T  its  guns  bad  been  silenced,  tbe  gunners  witb  tbeir  revolvers  and 
ih.r  infantry  witli  tbeir  muskets  in  (b'S])erate  and  often  band-todiand 
(•Miitlicts,  until,  overwbelmed  by  superior  numl)ers,  tbis  gallant  band 
ua-  driven  from  tbe  field,  but  not  until  it  bad  lost  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  |)risoners  nearly  one  balf  its  effective  force. 

At  tbis  moment  AVingate's  l)atallion,  coming  up  at  tbe  double-quick, 
pourecl  upon  tbe  Confederates  a  rapid  and  destructive  fire,  under 
uhicb  tbey  recoiled  in  disorder.  So  great  was  tbe  confusion  pro- 
duced ])y  tbis  sudden  and  to  tbem  unexpected  attack  tbat  for  some 
moments  tbe  Union  conmiander  entertained  tlie  conbdent  bope  tbat 
tlu'  battery,  and  witb  it  tbe  fortunes  of  tbe  day  would  yet  be  saved; 
but  tbe  rapidly  gatbering  reenforcements  of  tbe  enemy  and  tbe  dis- 
tance to  wbicb  tbe  Union  forces  on  tbe  rigbt  bad  pursued  tbe  flying 
enemy,  convinced- General  Canl)y  tbat  to  prolong  tbe  contest  would 
only  add  to  tbe  number  of  bis  casualties  witbout  cbanging  tbe  result. 
Orders  were  accordingly  sent  to  Captain  Selden  to  fall  back  slowly 
and  cover  tbe  retreat,  and  to  tbe  otber  commanders  to  recross  tbe 
river.  Tbe  movement  of  Selden 's  column  (four  companies  of  tbe 
Fiftb  infantry),  in  tbe  immediate  presence  and  under  tbe  fire  of  tbe 
enemy,  was  admirably  executed,  tbe  command  moving  witb  delibera- 
tion, baiting  occasionally  to  allow  tbe  wounded  to  keep  up  witb  it, 
and  many  of  tbe  men  picking  up  and  carrying  witb  tbem  tbe  arms  of 
tbeir  dead  or  wounded  comrades.  Tbe  otber  columns  under  tbe  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  Colonel  Roberts,  crossed  over  witbout  dis- 
order, confusion,  or  loss.  Tbe  ammunition  wagons,  a  disabled  gun, 
and  all  tbe  material  except  tbe  captured  battery  and  a  part  of  tbe 
arms  of  tbe  killed  and  Avounded,  were  safely  passed  over. 

On  tbe  west  l)ank  of  tbe  river  tbe  troops  tbat  bad  escaped  from  tbe 
battle  were  found  to  be  mucb  scattered,  l)ut  tbe  regular  troops  were 
easily  collected  and  sent  forward  in  tbe  direction  of  tbe  fort,  Colonel 
Pi  no's  regiment,  of  wbicb  only  one  company,  conmianded  by  Captain 
.lose  D.  S(Mia,  and  ])art  of  anotber  could  be  induced  to  cross  tbe  river, 
\vas  in  tbe  wikb^st  confusi^ri  and  no  efforts  of  tbeir  own  officers  or  of 
<»'eneral  Canby's  staff  could  restore  any  kind  of  order.  More  tban 
men  from  tbis  regiment  deserted  from  tbe  field.-'    Under  cover 

Ooiieral  Caii)»y's  experierK'o  with  some  ot"  the  volunteer  forces  at  the  Battle  of  Val- 
•x  Ti].'  pronijite.l  him  in  many  tele^^rams  and  orders  oiven  there-after  to  notify  commanders 
•'f  I'tists  and  others  to  place  no  reliance  in  them  whatever  oxce\  t  for  certain  purposes. 

<'ai!l.y  to  Slouuh,  ^fardi  IS,  l^O-J,  U'tir  of  th>  J:<h<lli<)ii,  ser.  i,  vol.  ix.  p.  649:  "Do 
»i-'t  rely  upon  the  New  ^[exican  troops  exce^jt  for  oarrisons  and  for  partisan  oj'erations. " 

<'anl)y  to  Donaldson,  March  7,  ls&2,  ibitL,  <U7:     'M)o  not  trust  the  AFexican  troops." 

t'oloiiel  G.  K.  Paul,  Fort  Union,  to  adjutant-^ieneral  of  the  army.  Washington,  D.  C, 
^f:»r.  h  n,  1862,  ibid.,  p.  646:    '*All  the  militia  and  a  lar^e  number  of  the  volunteers 
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first  of  Seidell's  column  and  afterwards  of  the  regular  cavalry  the 
stragg'lers  were  collected,  arrani;ements  made  for  the  removal  of  the 
dead  and  the  care  of  the  wounded,  the  beef  herds  driven  in  and  the 
public  property  collected  and  removed.  Nothing  was  abandoned  on 
the  field  except  some  tents  and  fixtures  of  the  field  hospital  left  be- 
hind to  make  room  for  wounded  men,  and  one  wagon,  from  which  the 
escort  (volunteers)  bad  cut  the  mules  and  fled  to  the  mountains. 
With  the  cavalry  as  a  rear  guard  the  command  marched  in  without 
confusion  or  loss. 

The  Union  general  had  been  defeated.  General  Canby  in  liis 
report  of  this  engagement  insisted  that  in  addition  to  the  superiority 
in  numbers  which  the  Confederate  army  had  over  him  the  Confed- 
erates possessed  a  great  advantage  in  the  superior  mobility  of  their 
forces,  all  of  whom  were  mounted.  Occupying  on  the  morning  of 
the  21st,''  says  Canby,  ''a  position  which  threatened  two  points  of 
vital  importance  to  us,  he  was  able  to  evade  the  attacks  directed 
against  him  and  to  concentrate  superior  numbers  at  any  other  point. 
Our  infantry  which,  in  the  morning,  held  him  in  check  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  mesa,  was  obliged  to  march  seven  miles  and  to  ford  twice  a 
deep  and  rapid  stream  in  order  to  reach  the  field  he  had  finally 
chosen.  In  all  the  earlier  conflicts  of  the  day,  as  in  the  final  strug- 
gle, our  troops  were  always  encountered  by  superior  numbers,  never 

[natives]  v^ho  "uere  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  have  deserted  and  taken 
to  the  mountains. ' ' 

Governor  Henry  Connelly  to  Secretary  Seward,  March  11,  1862,  ihid.,  p.  645:  ''The 
militia  have  all  dispersed  and  have  ^one  to  preparing  their  lands  for  the  coming  harvest 
and  this  is  by  far  the  best  use  that  could  be  made  of  them. ' ' 

Canby  to  Colonel  Paul,  March  16,  1862.  ihid.,  p.  653:  ''Place  no  reliance  on  the  New 
Mexican  troops  except  for  partisan  operations,  and  then  only  when  the  main  operations 
will  not  be  atf  ected  by  the  result. ' ' 

Canby  to  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  March  31,  1862,  ihid.,  p.  658:  "The  New- 
Mexican  Volunteers  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  any  purpose  of  this  kind." 

Canby  to  adjutant-general,  Washington,  ihid.,  p.  667:  "About  one  half  (521)  of  the 
deserters  from  the  Xcw-  ^^lexican  Volunteers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  conditional  par- 
don offered  them  in  Department  Orders,  Xo.  43,  of  May  7.  The  remainder  are  still  at 
large,  and  are  giving  much  trouble  to  the  frontier  settlements." 

Gurden  Chapin,  captain  Seventh  Infantry,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  to  General  Halleck,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  ihid.,  pp.  634-635:  "The  militia  have  all  run  away  and  the  New  Mexican  vol- 
unteers are  deserting  in  large  numbers.  No  dependence  whatever  can  be  placed  on  the 
natives;  they  are  worse  thaiK#i<cless ;  they  are  really  aids  to  the  enemy,  who  catch  them, 
take  their  arms  and  tell  them       go  home.  " 

General  Canby  to  the  adjutant-general,  Washington,  ihid.,  p.  633:  "I  have  disem- 
barrassed myself  of  the  militia  by  sending  theui  away  and  have  arranged  with  the  oflicers 
of  that  force  to  impe<le  the  operations  of  the  en^^niy,  pbstructs  his  movements  if  he  should 
attempt  t*)  a<lvance,  and  cut  oti"  his  supplies,  by  renujving  from  his  route  the  cattle,  grain, 
and  other  su]. plies  in  private  hands  tliat  wouhl  aid  in  sustaining  his  force." 

Major  Donaldson  to  (ieneral  Thomas,  ihid.,  p.  636:  "No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
New  Mexican  A'olnnteers  or  Militia  and  I  advise  their  being  disbanded.  Tliey  have  a 
traditionary  fear  of  the  Texans  and  will  not  face  them  in  the  field." 

GenerarCanby  to  .Major  DoiuiMson,  ihid.,  p.  646:  "Do  not  trust  the  ^^Fexican  troops. 
If  the  Colorado  or  Kansas  or  California  trooi)S  have  not  joined  you,  do  not  risk  an  engage- 
ment until  they  do." 
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f,'>s  than  two  and  somotimes  four  to  one.  Althougli  defeated,  my 
,-.iiiinian<l  is  not  dispirited.  All  feel  that  i>r(^ater  injuries  have  been 
inlli<'ted  u{)on  the  enemy  than  we  liave  sustained  ourselves,  and  that 
what  we  liave  lost  has  been  without  loss  of  honor."  Of  his  entire 
(•sViM'livc  force  u})on  the  held  ot'  battle  during-  the  day,  in  the  ag'gre- 
•j.-it«'.  Canby's  loss  in  killed,  wounded  niid  uiissiu,i>'  was  one-fourth. 
Mi,  thr  list  are  the  names  of  several  aei'omplished  ofheers  and  many 
brave  and  noble  men,  who  exhibited  the  last  and  hii>'hest  example  of 
d«'Voted  loyalty  and  |)atriotism.  Leading-  the  list  of  those  who  gave 
th»'ir  lives  foi*  their  country  was  the  noble  MeRae,  whose  courage 
was  the  aihni ration  of  friend  and  foe.  Xo  greater  tribute  to  cliar- 
a"-tcr  may  be  found  than  the  commendation  of  his  commanding  offi- 
cer: ''Pui'e  in  character,  u})right  in  conduct,  devoted  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  of  a  loyalty  that  was  deaf  to  the  seductions  of  family  and 
ffirnds,  (/aptaiu  ^NtcRae  died,  as  he  had  lived,  an  exam])le  of  the  best 
ai.d  highest  qualities  that  man  can  possess.""'^ 

(b)vernor  Henry  Connelly,^^  in  a  report  to  Secretary  of  State 
Srward,  written  from  Fort  Craig  ten  days  before  the  battle,  where 
he  had  been  since  the  5th  and  where  he  remained  until  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Union  forces,  was  in  high  spirits  as  to  the  prospects  of 
Til  ion  success,  and  on  ]March  1st,  writing  from  Santa  Fe,  the  gov- 
«M'nor  having  made  his  way  tha'ouuh  the  Confederate  lines  to  the 
capital,  along  with  some  militia  officers,  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
battle,  as  witnessed  by  himself,  declaring  that  the  loss  of  McEae's 
battery  was  chargeable  to  regulars  and  volunteers  alike."^ 

War  of  ihc  EehcJlioii,  ser.  i.  vol.  ix,  pp.  492-493. 
Colorado  Vohudcers  in  the  Civil  Ifar,  p.  »3o :  "It  was  told  that  a  Texan  officer  iu  the 
.Mttai-k  shouted  to  him:  'Surrender,  ^fcEael  we  don't  Avant  to  kill  you!'  and  that  from 
hini,  with  his  ri^j;ht  arm  shattered  by  a  Imllet,  and  leanings  upon  one  of  his  })ieces,  came  the 
instantaneous  response:  'I  shall  never  forsake  my  guns!'  At  that  moment  both  he  and 
Major  Lockridge  v^ere  instantly  killed  and  their  bodies  fell  limp  across  the  gun  and  their 
I'inud  flowed  upon  its  surface.  He  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family  in  the  South,  having 
\>i-vn  born  in  North  Carolina,  and  had  heroically  resisted  the  importunities  of  his  relatives 
tf  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  those  of  Southern  leaders  to  join  his  fortunes  with 
those  of  the  Confederacy," 

War  of  the  liehtJIion,  ser,  i,  vol.  iv,  ]).  (i3S :  "It  is  painful  to  relate  that  of  the 
fort-es  in  position  for  the  protection  of  the  battery  not  one  com]>any  advanced  to  its  relief 
«»r  t'ven  fired  upon  tlie  enemy  as  he  a]>proaclied.  The  force  consisted  of  two  or  more  com- 
p.iiut's  of  regular  troops  and  one  regiment  of  volunteers.  The  regulars  were  ordered  — 
!Kiv  —  implored  —  to  cliarge  tfe  enemy,  by  Colonel  Canby,  Major  Donahlson,  and  Colonel 
''vUiiis,  suj)erintenilent  of  Indiaii  affairs,  who  were  all  tliree  jiresent  in  immediate  contact 
^^ith  the  troojis  and  Avithin  lo  or  2ii  yards  of  the  battery  wiien  it  was  taken.  The  re.giilars 
fi.(\iiig  refused  to  ailvance.  the  volunteers  followed  their  examjde  and  both  retiretl  from  the 
fi'-M.  rt'crossing  the  riser  and  leaving  The  battery  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Tiiere  was 
Jbuht,  and  the  enemy  gave  no  pursuit," 

■••  War  of  the  L%  hellion,  ser,  i.  vol.  ix.  pj).  .'04-50.):  A  court  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
f'f  <'aptain  Lord,  First  1'.  S.  Cavalry,  at  the  Battle  nf  Valverde  was  of  tlie  opinion  "that 
Ui»'  ^t:itement  in  the  S:inta  Fe  Cazette  of  tlie  battle  of  Valverde  is  incorrectly  given.  The 
••v'dence  of  First  Sergeant  Walker,  of  Captain  Lord's  Company  goes  to  show  tliat  the  bat- 
tery was  charged  by  Cajitain  Lord's  order  an<l  that  he  led  the  charge.  The  evidence  of 
I-ieutenant  Meinhold  is  that  Colonel  Donaldson  was  not  dressed  in  uniform,  and  tlierefore 
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General  Canby,  however, 
declares  that  the  panic  tir^t 
started  with  some  of  the  vol- 
unteers and  that  it  was  coni- 
mnnicated  to  the  regulars, 
some  of  whom  also  fled. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the 
causes  for  the  loss  of  the  bat- 
tle, the  opinion  of  all  the  of- 
ficers of  the  regidar  army 
familiar  with  the  affair  is 
unanimous  that  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  Xew  Mexican 
Volunteers  was  exceedingly 
culpable.  On  tliis  account 
all  of  the  New  Mexico  Vol- 
unteers were  unjustly  re- 
garded among  the  officers  of 
the  regular  army  as  untrust- 
worthy. This  judgment  of 
their  qualifications  as  fight- 
ing men  as  a  class,  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy  of  the  prowess 
Lt.  Col.  W.  R.  Scurry  of  tlie  Texans,   is  unfair. 

The  reputation  of  the  vol- 
unteers, however,  at  the  time,  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  thereafter 
during  the  entire  war,  they  were  employed  in  garrisoning  i)osts,  or 
in  expeditions  against  the  hostile  Apaches  and  Navajos,  in  campaigns 
against  whom  they  seem  to  have  been  far  more  successful  and  with 
whose  methods  of  warfare  they  were  much  more  familiar. 

The  total  Union  loss,'-  according  to  Canby's  report  was  263.  The 
Confederate  loss,  as  reported  l)y  Colonel  Thomas  Grreen,  was  forty- 
one  dead  and  150  wounded.    The  Confederate  dead  were  buried  to- 

the  soldiers  of  Captain  Lord's  oonmiand  were  not  bound  to  recognize  his  orders.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Donaldson  did  not  give  that  order  in  person  to  Captain  Lord  nor  did  he  see 
him  on  the  battlotield. 

"The  court  is  of  tho^piiiion  that  the  orders,  as  sworn  to  bv  Lieutenant  Meiniiold,  may 
have  been  ^iven  to  Ca}»t;ui  Lord,  but  from  the  fact  tliat  they  were  not  heard  or  under- 
stood by  the  officer  on  duty  with  Captain  Lord,  nor  V.y  1st  sery;eant  Walker,  who  was  by 
his  side,  they  may  likewise  have  been  misunderstood  or  lost  by  him  in  the  confusion  of 
the  battle.   \  . 

"The  evidence  before  tiie  court  o;(,es  to  show  that  the  company  did  not  fiee  ingloriously 
from  the  tield,  but  that  it  did  charo;e  the  battery,  ^did  cover  the  men,  and  form  in  good 
order  on  the  opposite  side  and  open  fire  on  the  enemy,  and  all  this  was  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  General  Canby. ' ' 

32  JVar  of  the  Fehtllinn,  ser.  i,  vol.  ix.,  p.  493,  q.  r.  for  tabulated  report  of  all  losses 
sustained  by  the  X'nion  troojis  at  tiie  Battle  of  Valverde. 

Full  reports  of  the  battle  by  all  of  the  officers  under  General  Sibley  are  found  in  IVar 
of  the  Vii  hellion,  ibid.,  ])p.  ,j( )()-."> :2i:,  with  tabulated  statement  of  casualties  on  page 
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gotlicr  oil  tlir  l>attl(*li('l(l,  and  those  of  the  Union  forces  at  Fort  Craii;-, 
wit)  I  mi  lit  a  ry  honors. 

On  the  niornini^  following-  the  battle  General  Sibley,  under  a  flag- 
of  truce  s(Mit  Colonel  W.  R.  Scurry,^'  Lieutenant  T.  P.  Ochiltree,-' 
and  Ca])taiu  D.  W.  Shaniton  to  the  fort  demanding  the  immediate 
surremh^r  of  the  post,  which  was  refused  l)y  the  Union  commander. 
Thereafter,  for  two  days  the  Confederate  forces  were  in  camp  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  th^  battlefield,  burying  their  dead  and 
arranging  to  transi)ort  their  wounded  to  Socorro,  twenty-five  miles 
distant. 

Meanwhile  a  council  of  war    was  held  at  which  it  was  determined 

33  Colonel  Scurry  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family  in  Texas;  he  was  sou  of  Thomas 
S<'urry  of  San  Augustine,  who  came  from  Tennessee  in  1S33 ;  he  served  as  district  attorney 
when  Texas  was  a  republic  and  held  a  commission  as  major  under  General  Taylor  in  the 
war  with  ]^[exico ;  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  ^[onterey  was  notable;  his  name  appears 
as  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Texas  declaration  of  secession  February  8,  ISOl.  He  was  the 
most  conspicuous  for  courage  and  bravery  among  the  Confe<]erates  at  Valverde;  having  re- 
turned to  Texas  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army  and  com- 
manded the  eastern  sub-district  of  Texas  in  1863 ;  he  had  charge  of  the  fitting  up  of  the 
''Harriet  Lane."  In  1863  the  Confederates  had  under  consideration  another  expedition 
into  Xew  [Mexico  and  Arizona.  See  Letter  from  Colonel  S.  M.  Baird  and  Letter  from  J. 
Hubbell,  in  which  it  apjiears  that  General  Scurry  was  intended  to  lead  this  expedition. 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  ser.  i,  vol.  xv,  pp.  1064-1065. 

34  Tom  Ochiltree  was  afterward  member  of  Congress  and  governor  of  the  State  of. Texas. 

35  War  of  the  HehclUon,  ser.  i,  vol.  ix,  p.  633:  Reporting  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the 
array  from  Fort  Craig,  February  23,  as  to  his  plans  of  operation,  after  the  battle,  General 
Canby  declared  that  there  were  but  three  plans,  which  were:  "1.  To  retain  this  post  to 
the  last  extremity,  await  the  arrival  of  the  reenforeements  that  had  previously  been  asked 
for,  and  upon  their  arrival  by  concerted  operations  in  the  direction  of  the  Pecos  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  defeat  the  enemy  and  force  him  to  retreat  down  that  river,  and  in  that  event 
cut  off  his  retreat  with  the  force  at  this  point.  This  post  is  regarded  as  of  paramount 
importance,  not  only  for  the  purpose  above  indicated,  but  to  intercept  any  reenforeements 
that  might  be  sent  from  Texas,  and  with  a  view  to  ulterior  operations  against  the  Mesilla 
Valley.  2.  To  abandon  tiie  post  and  endeavour  to  throw  the  force  now  here  above  the 
enemy,  impede  his  further  progress  up  the  river,  and  then  unite  with  any  force  that  might 
be  found  above.  This  course  would  involve  the  loss  of  the  supplies  on  hand,  the  abandon- 
ment of  an  important  strategic  point,  and  of  the  sick  and  wounded  who  could  not  be  trans- 
ported. 3.  To  bring  on  a  second  battle  with  the  Confederate  army,  and  submit  this  por- 
tion of  our  army  and  Xew  "Nfexico  to  the  chances  of  that  battle.  The  organized  Confeder- 
ate force  in  the  battle  of  the  21st  was  above  2,500  men.  Our  own  force  on  the  field  was 
2,200,  of  whom  more  than  half  were  volunteers  and  mibtia.  Our  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners  was  222  in  the  regulars  and  Colorado  A'olunteers;  in  the  Xew  Mexican  Yol- 
unteers  about  15.  [Tabulated  rei^ort  says  loss  was  32.]  The  loss  of  the  Confederates 
was  somewhat  greater,  Itut  independent  of  the  loss  of  our  battery  the  proportional  dis- 
parity of  force  was  incr^  sed  by  the  results  of  the  battle. 

*'The  first  of  these  plans  was  in  my  judgment  best  calculated  to  sei-ure  the  ultimate 
success  of  our  operations,  and  was  concurred  in  by  the  several  commanders  and  function- 
aries of  the  Territory  who  were  consulted.  It  was  adoi)ted,  and  measures  immediately 
taken  to  carry  it  into  effei-t. 

"I  am  now  organizing  a  partis:in  force  froju  the  volunteers,  for  tlie  ])uriiuse  of  operat- 
ing on  the  Hanks  of  the  enemy.  This  force  will  be  composed  of  picked  nuMi,  and  I  antici- 
|)ate  some  good  results  from  tlieir  action.  If  there  be  any  consistency  of  purpose  or  per- 
sistence of  etfort  in  tlie  \>eopW  of  New  Mexico,  tiie  enemy  will  bo  able  to  add  but  liti-le  to 
liis  resources  from  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  country. 

"If  the  enemy  should  deteiMiiine  to  advance,  I  will  send  a  j.art  of  the  regular  cavalry 
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nitlKT  to  await  the  attack  of  the  Confederates  upon  the  fort  than 
atfa«*k  them  a,i>'aiii  in  their  stroim*  i)ositi()n.  The  nuni])er  of  men  in  the 
I'ort  was  more  tlian  could  he  iis(4'ully  eniphn'ed  and  it  was  determined 
In  di>|M'nse  witli  the  services  of  the  militia  hy  withdrawini>-  them  from 
!lu'  fort  and  (h'tonr  them  so  that  they  would  he  in  advance  of  the 
.  ?,.  iiiy  on  his  march  u\)  the  valley  of  the  Kio  (Jrande;  this  was  done 
i»y  a  ni.u'ht  march,  accomplished  without  much  difficulty  and  without 
Joss,  except  in  the  dispersion  of  the  militia,  Init  very  few  of  whom 
\v<'re"  thereafter  em])loyed  in  the  service  of  the  country. 

The  Confederates  were  engaged  two  days  iu  hurying  their  dead 
and  tlie  ([uestion  of  rations  for  his  troops  was  a  serious  ])rohlem  to 
(Jcneral  Si))U^y.  In  this  dilemma  the  question  arose  whether  to  as- 
sault the  fort  in  its  crippled  condition  or  move  rapidly  forward  up 
(he  river,  where  sup})lies  of  l)readstuffs  and  meat  couhl  he  procured. 
The  latter  course,  in  a  council  of  war,  was  adopted.  The  progress  of 
the  Confederate  forces  up  the  river  was  not  impeded  and  at  Alhur- 
rjuerque,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  and  removal  of  large  quan- 
tities of  sui^plies  by  the  Union  otHcer  in  charge,  am])le  subsistence 
was  secured.  A  very  considerable  quantity  of  supplies  and  annnuni- 
tion  was  obtained  at  Cubero,  a  temporary  Union  |:>ost  about  sixty 
miles  west  of  All)ur([uerque.  Other  supplies  were  also  taken,  in  small 
amount,  at  Santa  Fe,  giving  their  forces,  as  Sibley  states,  sufficient 
subsistence  for  three  months. 

General  Sibley  now  determined  to  make  a  strong  demonstration  on 
Fort  Union  and  with  this  object  in  view  despatched  Colonel  William 
1\.  Scurry,  with  the  Fourth  and  a  battalion  of  Colonel  Steele's  regi- 
ment, under  ]\Ia,jor  Powhatan  Jordan,  forward  in  the  direction  of 
Oalisteo,  while  Colonel  Green,  with  the  Fifth,  being-  somewhat  crip- 
pled in  transportation,  was  held  in  check  for  a  few  days  awaiting  a 
|>ossible  attack  by  General  Canby  from  Fort  Craig. 

General  Si1)ley's  progress  up  the  valley,  as  has  been  stated,  was 
not  seriously  impeded,  Init  at  Limitar,  a  village  above  Socorro,  oc- 
curred an  affair  which  demonstrates  the  utter  lack  of  patriotism  and 
inefTiciency  of  some  of  the  native  militia  which  had  been  a  portion  of 
Canby 's  force  at  Fort  Craig  and  of  which  he  "disembarrassed  him- 
self" on  the  night  after  the  ])attle  by  detouring  thein  around  to  a 
point  in  advance  of  the  enemy.    General  Sibley's  advance  encoun- 

iiow  here  to  reenforc-e  oi^  troo]  s  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory,  as  they  are  now 
deficient  in  that  class  of  troops. 

•'On  the  nij^lit  (if  the  '2\<t  instnntions  were  sent  to  the  coniniander  a])Ove  to  remove  or 
'h-stroy  any  public  j-roperty  that  mi.^lit  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  :\ra.jor  Donahlson, 
•  jnarter-niaster,  havin«r  volunteered  for  the  i)ur[.ose,  was  detached  last  ni^'ht  with  tiie 
militia  and  charged  witii  tlie  duty  of  superintending  the  removal  of  the  public  property, 
I'H). airing  supplies,  :in<l  collectin^r  troops  for  future  oiierations.  The  enemy  still  occupies 
a  j.osition  near  the  battlefield;  his  intentions  are  not  yet  develojied;  but  as  a  demand  for  a 
snrr.Mider  has  been  made,  I  anticii-ate.  of  <ourse,  an  attemi.t  to  enforce  it.  If  it  sliould  be 
made.  I  have  no  apprehensions  as  to  the  result." 
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Jeivd  a  portion  of  this  militia  ro,u-inioiit  at  Socorro  ])ut  nearly  the  en- 
tire force  ran  away  even  before  terms  of  surrender  could  be  ar- 
ranged.'*' 

3«  JVar  of  the  BeleUion,  ser.  i,  vol.  ix,  pp.  G05-G06.  Fcport  to  General  Canby  by  :Major 
C.  E.  Wosclie.  Second  New  Mexico  Militia,  May  5,  iSGi* : 

*'In  accordance  witli  your  verbal  order.  I  herewith  lejiort  to  you  the  niovenients  an-l 
surreniU'r  of  that  part  of  the  Second  Kei^inient  New  Mexico  Militia,  Avhich,  under  com- 
mand of  Coh^nel  Xi<-olas  Pino,  left  Fort  C'rai^  the  ni^^lit  of  February  22  last: 

"The  niorninjr  of  the  24th  said  detaclunent,  consisting  of  280  men,  passed  throuo;h 
Socorro  en  route  to  Polvadera.  Not  far  from  Limitar  we  met  Lieutenant  Cooley  with  let- 
ters from  Gen.  O.  P.  Ilovey.  orderinor  Colonel  Pino  to  fall  back  on  Socorro,  and  to  station 
his  militiamen  at  or  below  said  jilace.  A  halt  was  made  to  refresh  our  animals  and  early 
in  the  alternonn  Sec<)nd  ^^lajor  Rivera,  with  a  file  of  deserted  volunteers  and  militiamen 
whom  we  had  i)icked  u[)  on  the  road  the  day  before,  started  for  Polvadera,  while  the  de- 
tachment countermarched  to  Socorro.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baca  and  myself  went  ahead  and 
selected  the  place  where  to  establish  quarters.  As  soon  as  our  detachment  arrived  Colonel 
Pino  ordered  an  advance  giuird  of  14  nu)unted  men,  imder  Captain  Gutierrez,  below^  the 
town,  and  the  animals  were  to  be  sent  to  graze  under  a  strong  guard,  but  had  scarcely 
gone  five  minutes  when  Ca[  tain  Gutierrez  sent  word  that  a  picket  of  the  enemy  ^vas  ap- 
proaching. By  this  time  it  grew  dark.  Colonel  Pino  ordered  out  two  companies  afoot, 
with  Lieutenant -Colonel  Iia(*a,  to  reconnoitre  the  force  of  the  advancing  enemy.  At  the 
same  time  our  animals  were  ordered  back  and  to  be  guarded  in  a  corral  near  by.  Imme- 
diately below  the  town,  under  cover  of  some  adobe  walls,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baca  had 
posted  his  two  companies,  when  Captain  Gutierrez  pointed  out  to  him  the  place  where  tlie 
enemy 's  advance  guard  were  amljushed.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baca  ordered  Captain  Gutierrez 
to  dislodge  them.  The  CJutierrez  picket  had  moved  on  a  short  distance  when  the  Texans 
fired  a  shot,  whereupon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baca's  party  discharged  their  rifles  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  they  saw  the  flash  of  the  enemy's  gun.  This  made  the  Texan  ])icket  retreat  to 
their  main  body,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baca  came  back  to  our  head((uarters  and  reported 
the  above  stated  facts  to  Colonel  Pino,  who  ordered  the  different  captains  under  his  com- 
mand to  keep  their  men  under  arms  and  to  be  ready  for  immediate  action.  Small  ])arties 
of  our  men  were  sent  to  cover  such  points  as  appeared  most  important,  ^reantime  a  part 
of  the  Texans  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  McNeill,  had  taken  position  on  an  elevation  south- 
west of  Socorro,  while  Captain  Frazier  went  around  the  town  and  intercepted  the  road 
north.  It  v.as  about  8  p.  m.  the  enemy  fired  a  cannon-ball  over  the  town,  and  from  that 
moment  our  men  began  to  desert  and  to  hide  themselves  away.  T  sent  Ygno  Montoya  to 
Camp  Connelley  with  a  note,  addressed  to  the  commanding  officer  there,  asking  for  reen- 
forcements.  Accompanied  by  Adjutant  Gonzales  I  visited  the  houses  of  some  of  the  influ- 
ential ^Mexicans,  and  trie<l  my  best  to  make  them  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  Govern- 
ment, their  homes,  and  firesides.  A'^ain  endeavor!  No  one  responded  to  the  call.  Don 
Pedro  Baca  went  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  United  States  Government  was  a  curse  to 
this  Territory,  and  if  the  Texans  would  take  and  keep  possession  of  New  Afexico  the  change 
could  only  be  for  the  Itetter. 

''I  went  back  to  headquarters,  and  having  re[torted  to  Colonel  Pino  the  revolting  in- 
gratitude of  Don  Pedro  Baca  and  the  stupid  indifference  of  other  citizens,  the  alcalde  of 
Socorro  made  his  apj'earance.  and  told  us  that  a  Texan  otflcer  who  came  to  his  house  had 
sent  him  to  ])ring  alsout  an  interview  with  our  commanding  ofri<-er.  Colonel  Pino  sent  mo 
to  see  who  tiie  Texan  otli.-er  was  and  to  find  out  his  intentions.  The  alcalde  conducted  me 
to  a  house  not  far  from^Jie  church,  where  t  found  Lieutenant  Simmons,  who  told  me  that 
by  order  of  Colonel  McX(*'ll  he  had  come  to  ask  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  town; 
moreover,  lie  maniteste<l  the  desire  ro  speak  to  Colonel  Pino  liimself.  T  replied  that,  al- 
though only  an  inferior  militia  otlicer,  1  could  assure  him  that  Colonel  Pino  would  not 
listen  to  such  a  demand,  and  that  if  he  had  no  other  business  with  my  colonel  he  could 
save  himself  the  trouble  of  going  to  our  headquarters;  but  as  Lieutenant  Simmons  again 
expressed  his  wish  to  see  Colonel  l^ino,  I  conducted  him  to  our  quarters,  lleie  the  Texan 
messenger  ma<ie  the  same  request  as  he  had  stated  to  me,  and  Colonel  Pino  answered  him 
about  in  the  sanu^  way  as  I  had  anticipated,  wliea  Lieutenant  Simmons  added  that  Colonel 
McNeill  would  l>e  sorry  to  attack  Socorro  and  sacrifi<e  tiie  lives  of  innocent  families;  to 
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:\l  Albiirquerqiie  the  eoiidiiet  of  some  of  the  natives,  both  civilian 
a!i«l  in  the  service,  was  most  reprelKmsible,  as  is  sliown  by  the  reports 
».r  Major  Donaldson''  and  ('aptain  11.       Enos,  ([uartermaster  and 

tthi'-h  <'o!()nel  Pino  rejtlied  that  lie  was  as  anxious  to  spare  the  inno.-ent  families  as  Colonel 
M..-Xeill  i'ould  be  and  that  at  day-break  he  (Colonel  Pino)  would  meet  the  Texans  and 
tlimi  ])attle  in  the  plain  south  of  Socorro.    Lieutenant  Simmons  promised  to  inforni 
4  McNeill  of  that  jtroposition  and  to  return  his  answer.    I  mounted  my  horse  to  ac- 

.Miiipaiiy  the  Texan  officer  throu^di  our  pickets,  but  our  pickets  had  disappeared  and  the 
<,M;finy'.s  pickets  extended  to  the  very  houses  of  Socorro.  At  a  slmrt  distance  I  uu^t  several 
Tcxaii  otHcers,  and  amonjj  them  Colonel  McNeill,  who,  after  having  listened  to  Lieutenant 
Simmons'  report,  went  with  me  to  our  headquarters.  At  the  conference  which  now  com- 
iiuHicod  Colonel  Pino,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baca  and  myself  attended  from  our  side  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  McXeill,  IMajor  Ragnet  and  Interpreter  Stewart  from  the  rebels.  Col- 
onel  Pino  repeated  he  was  willinjj:  not  to  expose  the  town,  but  to  tight  next  morning'  in 
liie  open  field.  Colonel  ^McNeill  wanted  to  take  possession  of  the  town  at  once.  Our  ob- 
ject was  to  gain  time,  as  we  expected  that  on  my  message  to  the  Commander  of  Camp  Con- 
ficMev,  (Jeneral  Hovey  and  Adjutant  General  Clever,  who,  at  the  time  were  at  Polvadera, 
ui.uld  come  to  our  relief  with  the  volunteers  stationed  at  that  place.  The  discussion  be- 
tween Pino  and  ]\rcXeill  was  interrupted  by  some  of  our  otiicers,  Avho  wanted  to  speak  to 
Col.riiel  Pino  alone.  The  latter  went  out.  returned  after  a  few  minutes,  and  then  taking 
me  aside  ordered  me  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  quarters,  inasmuch  as  the 
orticers  complained  that  all  their  men  had  absconded.  At  the  principal  door  of  the  quarters 
I  found  Captain  Mercedes  Sanchez  as  sentinel,  which  place  he  had  taken,  he  told  me,  be- 
•  ause  the  militiamen  on  guard  had  alian<loned  their  posts  and  no  soldiers  were  left  to  re- 
place the  sentinel.  Inside  I  met  Captain  Ramon  Sena  y  Ribera  and  Cruz  Gutierrez,  Lieu- 
tenants Garcia,  Herrera,  Homberger,  Ortiz  y  Tafoya,  Sergeant  ^lartinez  and  several  others, 
aiiu>unting  to  thirty-seven  in  all.  This  deplorable  state  of  things  I  reported  to  Colonel 
Pino,  and  then  the  conference  was  continued.  Colonel  ^IcNeill  would  not  wait  until  next 
morning,  he  said,  because  he  said  he  knew  he  had  the  advantage  at  that  moment;  but  if 
Colonel  Pino  could  give  his  word  of  honor  that  we  had  not  written  to  any  body  or  other- 
wise given  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  Confederates,  in  such  case  he  would  give  consent 
that  hostilities  should  not  be  commenced  until  daylight.  As  Colonel  Pino  rejjlied  indi- 
rectly the  conference  was  considered  concluded. 

"Colonel  ^McNeill  had  invited  Colonel  Pino  several  times  to  visit  his  camp  and  persuade 
liimself  that  the  Confederates  largely  outnumbered  us,  and  Colonel  Pino  now  determined  to 
go.  Colonel  Pino,  Lieuteiumt-Colonel  Baca  and  myself  rode  along  with  our  visitors  and 
after  having  looked  at  the  long  line  of  rebels  and  seeing  that  no  relief  came  from  Camp 
<'onnelley,  then,  at  2  a.  m.  February        Colonel  Pino  surrendered. 

"If  it  had  been  disgusting  to  us  to  see  our  militiamen  abscond  in  the  hours  of  trial,  it 
was  more  i)rovoking  to  see  them  come  out  of  their  hiding  places  when  the  danger  was  over. 
There  were  at  least  150  niilitiamen  who  at  10  a.  m.  took  the  oath  of  neutrality.  Colonel 
Pino,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baca  and  myself  were  paroled.'' 

JVar  of  the  Hehcllion,  ibid.,  pp.  .")i:7-32S.  Report  of  Major  James  L.  Donaldson,  quar- 
termaster, commanding  District  of  Santa  Fe.  X.  M. :  "Headquarters,  Fort  Union,  X.  :^[ex., 
March  10,  lS(i2.  Colonel:  I  have  rlie  lienor  to  report  tliat  in  consequence  of  the  near 
aj. J. roach  of  the  enemy,  and  his  not  having  troops  to  defend  the  place,  Caj'tain  Enos,  as- 
sistant quartermaster,  a]«andone«l  Albuquerque  on  the  2nd  instant,  having  first  loaded  up  a 
train  with  his  most  valuable  stores,  started  it  to  Santa  Fe.  and  destroyed  the  rest.  His 
report  is  lierewith  enclosed?^  On  the  4th  instant  T  deemed  it  necessary  to  pursue  the  same 
course,  as  Santa  Fe  was  not  defensible,  being  commanded  on  all  sides  by  hills,  and  the 
safetv  (^f  the  train,  composed  of  120  Avagons.  loaded  with  the  most  valual>le  stores  in  the 
department,  required  a  strong  escort.  Its  value  could  not  have  lieen  less  than  a  quarter 
million  of  dollars,  and  its  safety  was  a  matter  of  ].aramount  importance.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  it  has  arrived  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Union,  and  that  the  enemy  has  gained 
nothing  of  importance  along  the  line.  The  force  I  brought  from  Santa  Fe  consists  of 
<'aptain  Lewis'  companv.  Fifth  Infantry:  Caj'tain  Ford's  Company.  Colorado  Volunteers; 
Lieutenant  Banks'  Comi)anv  [K|,  Third  Cavalry,  and  two  mounted  howitzers,  under  Lieu- 
tenant C.  J.  Walker,  Second  Cavalry.    Some  volunteers  also  accompanied  me,  under  Lieu- 
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assistant  (iiiartennaster,  respectively,  at  the  time  in  diarg'e  of  the 
government  stores  at  An)ur(|ner(ine  and  which  were  partially  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  Oeneral  Canby. 

To  cheek  the  advan(H^  and  impede  the  pro^u'ress  of  the  Confederate 
forces  np  the  va^h^y  in  their  well-known  intentions  as  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  Glorieta  f'ass  and  Fort  Union,  :\rajor  Donaldson,  who  had 
been  given  the  connnand  by  (lenerai  Caid)y  for  that  i)urpose,  was  not 
idle.    That  reenforctnnents  were  on  the  way  from  Colorado  was 

tenant-Colonel  Mnnuel  Chavoz,  hut  all  of  riioni  exrept  the  lieutenant-colonel  and  some  officers 
deserted  on  the  march.  I  he^r  to  call  your  attention  to  Captain  W.  II.  Lewis,  Fifth  In- 
fantry, whose  etiiciency  was  of  ^reat  service  to  me  in  evacuatin^^  tlie  town  and  in  conducting 
the  train  to  Fort  Union. ' ' 
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kiiowii  to  both  Si])lev  aiul  to  Donaldson,  wlio  also  coiiuniiincatcd  the 
lnr{  to  (JciK^ral  Caiiby  at  Fort  Craiu'.  1  )()naltls()n  sent  orders  to 
I.i.-utrnaut-C'olonid  Ta|)i)aii,  tluMi  at  Fort  \\'i>e,  to  i>r()eeed  at  once 
tM  Fort  Fnion,  notifying-  liim  that  the  reniainchn*  of  the  Coh)ra(lo 
?nM»}»s  would  come  ])y  way  of  Fort  Garland.  Accompanying-  the 
\;,::'-»r,  with  the  hnmense  sn]>])ly  of  government  stores,''  and  ahan- 
im'  S;inta  Fo,  were  two  companies  of  regulars,  one  company  of 
Tnlorado  \'oUinteers,  and  two  mounted  howitzers.  These  arrived  at 
Fort  Fnion  on  :March  9,  18()2. 

(Jeneral  Sibley  now  heard  of  the  reenforcement  of  Fort  Union  ])y 
tiie  arrival  of  the  First  Colorado  Volunteers  under  Colonel  John  P. 
Slough  and  that  this  force  was  marching  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail, 
rapidly  toward  Santa  Fe.  Immediately  a  force  under  the  command 
of  Major  Pyron,  reenforced  hy  four  companies  of  the  Fifth  regiment 
under  ^Fajor  Shropshire,  advanced  to  meet  the  forces  under  Colonel 
Slough,  later  to  tight  the  battles  of  Glorieta  and  Apaclie  Pass,  result- 
ing in  the  destruction  of  all  the  hopes  and  plans  of  the  Confederate 
leaders  and  shortly  thereafter  their  inglorious  return  to  Texas. 

^■^  War  of  the  Hehf  Jlion,  ser.  i,  vol.  ix,  pp.  527-528.  Eeport  of  Captain  Enos.  A.  Q., 
r,  S.  A.:  "Fort  Union,  X.  ^lex.,  March  1.1.  1SG2.  Major:  On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st 
ii!>taut  I  received  reliable  information  that  a  body  of  Texans,  about  400  strong-,  supposed 
to  be  the  advance  guard  of  the  enemy,  had  reached  the  town  of  Belen,  35  miles  below  Al- 
!tu<iuerque.  I'pon  this  intelligence  I  ordered  that  every  preparation  be  made  for  destroying 
tlie  public  stores,  both  quartermaster's  and  subsistence,  which  could  not  be  carried  off.  At 
;il)out  6  p.  m.  one  of  my  expre^^s  riders  came  in  and  reported  that  a  party  of  about  50  had 
r<':i(  lied  the  town  of  Los  Xiunas  and  captured  a  citizen  train,  carrying  public  stores,  I  had 
in  the  meantime  loaded  what  ammunition  and  ordnance  stores  the  ordnance  agent,  Mr. 
nnuison,  deem.ed  important  to  secure  and  started  them  on  the  road  to  Santa  Fe.  I  had  all 
t!io  teams  that  were  left,  some  eight  or  nine,  harnessed  and  ready  for  moving  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  baggage  of  some  of  the  militia  and  volun- 
teer com})anies  and  12  regular  soldiers.  The  latter  were  my  only  dependence,  and  I  had 
assumed  command  of  them.  The  night  passed  without  the  appearance  of  the  enemy,  but 
believing  that  he  would  soon  be  upon  me,  and  not  hearing  of  any  troops  being  on  the  way 
i  rom  Santa  Fe  to  hold  the  town,  1  gave  the  order  to  fire  the  property  at  about  G:30  on  the 
morning  of  the  2nd  instant.  The  destruction  would  have  been  complete  had  it  not  been, 
for  the  great  rush  of  Mexican  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  l)een  up  the  whole  night, 
w.-iifing  anxiously  for  an  o{>portunity  to  gratify  their  insatiable  desire  for  plunder.  The 
cnly  property  that  was  not  burned  consisted  of  molasses,  vinegar,  soaj),  and  candles  in  the 
subsistence  deitartment  and  a  few  saddles,  carpenter's  tools  and  office  furniture  in  the 
quartermaster's  department.  ^lost  of  these  articles  were  carried  off  by  the  ^lexicans. 
The  destruction  of  the  stores  involved  the  destruction  of  tlie  buildings  containing  them,  as 
it  would  have  been  impossible  with  the  force  and  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  to  have 
removed  the  property  from  the  buildings  in  order  that  it  miglit  then  be  burned.  Had  I 
atrt'm])ted  to  carry  oufe^his  jtlan  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  native  poimlation  would 
liave  overjiowered  me  auu  snved  the  pro])erty  for  the  enemy.  The  last  wagons,  five  in  num- 
lier,  which  left  the  town  were  escorte<l  by  ^Fexican  volunteers  and  militia.  While  in  camp 
near  the  jmeblo  of  Sandia,  the  train  w:i<  attacked  by  deserters  from  the  militia  and  volun- 
tiH'rs.  when  the  escort  was  thrown  in  confusion,  and  the  robbers  succeeded  in  carrying 
"ff  tliree  wagons,  with  a  jibrtion  of  the  mules.  Six  wagons  and  teams  which  had  been 
>-«Mit  to  tiie  mountains  for  fuel  on  the  morning  of  tlie  1st  instant,  and  afterwards  ordered 
to  move  l)y  the  way  of  Galisteo  to  Santa.  Fe,  are  missing,  aiuI  I  have  been  informed  that 
they  were  attacked  by  ^lexican  robbers  and  the  train  carried  off.'' 
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INTRODUCTORY 

In  former  papers  accounts  were  given  of  the  revolt  of  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians of  Xew  ^Mexico  in  1680,  and  of  the  subsequent  retreat  of  the 
Spaniards  of  that  province  to  El  Paso  del  Eio  del  Xorte.-  The  latter 
sulyject  was  concluded  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  settlement  of  the 
refugees  at  El  Paso.  The  full  story  of  the  actual  establishment  in 
temporary  settlements  of  most  of  the  Xew  ^lexican  citizens,  number- 
ing in  all  over  2,000  souls;  of  the  misery,  privation,  and  danger  from 
Indian  attacks  attending  them  for  one  whole  year  while  awaiting 
assistance  and  instructions  from  the  viceroy;  of  the  desertion  of 
many  of  the  refugees  to  adjacent  districts ;  of  the  arrival  of  Father 
Ayeta  from  Mexico  City  in  September,  1681,  with  a  wagon  train  of 
supplies  and  reenforcements  for  the  settlers,  and  with  orders  from 
the  superior  government  for  Oterniin  to  make  an  expedition  into  Xew 
Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  apostates ;  and  finally,  of  the 
completion  of  prei)arations  for  the  expedition  in  the  face  of  severe 
opposition  encountered  among  the  citizens,  forms  a  most  interesting 
and  significant  narrative.  Passing  over  for  the  present  the  detailed 
events  of  that  year  of  hardshi])  and  uncertainty,  it  is  proposed  in  the 
following  Images  to  give  a  full  account  of  Otermin's  expedition  into 
Xew  ^Mexico  in  the  winter  of  1681-82,  and  to  point  out  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  results  attending  this  attempt,  especially  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  new  settlements  at  El  Paso.^ 

1  This  ]ia}'er  was  prepared  in  eonnection  witli  Dr.  Herbert  E,  Bolton's  seminar  in  South- 
western History  at  tiie  University  of  California. 

2  See  Ha.-kett.  "The  Revolt  of  the  PueMo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  in  KISO. "  in  Tlie 
QiKirtirhi  of  the  Texas  State  State  Historical  Association,  xv,  0;M4():  and  "The  Retreat 
of  tlie  Spaniards  from  Xew  Mexico  in  lOSO."  etc.,  in  Tlic  Soathicv-sitva  Historical  Quarter- 
Iij,  xvi,  1:57-1*1^ ;  239-270. 

3  The  t  xi'cdi' ntc  entitled  Autos  Pcrtcnccieiitc-t,  described  in  the  bibliographical  note  to 
the  first  of  the  artit^s  rofern'd  to  above,  contains  the  ]»rincipal  sources  for  tlie  present 
paper.  From  the  ^Ie.\*can  arcliives  two  other  documents  have  been  used.  These  are  found 
in  a  coHe<-ti()ii  without  a  title  in  the  Archivo  (General  y  Publico  do  ^klexieo,  Provincias  In- 
ternas.  Kxindicntc  no.  2.  (See  Bolton,  (riiide  io  IfatrriaJs  for  the  Hi^torif  of  the 
r»it(<1  Sf<it(s  in  the  Prinrijuil  Arrliirrs  of  Merico,  9:\.)  Copies  of  all  of  the  above  de- 
scrilted  documents  are  in  the  private  collection  of  Dr.  Bolton.  To  him  I  am  indebted  not 
only  for  tlie  free  use  of  all  tiiese  trans<'ri[its  but  for  many  liel])ful  suii<:estions  while  this 
study  was  beinj;  continue<l.  In  nd<lition  to  the  sources  from  tlie  :\rexican  archives.  ]»liotostat 
copies  of  all  of  the  original  documents  in  the  Xew  :\rcxico  Archi\os,  now  in  the  Library 
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T.    TflK  MAIICIE  TO  ISLKTA  AND  THE  CArTURE  OF  THAT  PUEBLO 

\\\  the  I M'uin  11*111.2:  of  Xovember,  1G81,  ])raetieally  all  arran<^oments 
|ia«i  IxHMi  completed  at  El  Paso  for  the  exp(Mlitioii  which  Governor 
nt«'nm'iu  supi)orte(l  and  encoiira,<j;*ed  by  Father  Aye^ta,  was  preparing 
t<t  Irad  against  the  Pueblo  rebels  of  Xew  ]\rexico.    On  the  morning' 
..i"  November  oth,  tlie  governor  by  that  time  having  appointed  all  the 
jj.MM'Ssary  officers  (cahos  de  gucrra),  and  having  organized  the  com- 
panies that  were  to  guard  the  horses,  wagon-mules,  and  cattle  of  the 
,'\()e<rition,  the  royal  staniUird  was  unfurled,  the  trumpets  were 
-ounded,  and  the  expedition  set  out  in  regular  marching  order  and 
Hiihtary  formation  from  the  plaza  de  armas  of  Xuestra  Sehora  de 
(iiiadalupe  del  Paso.    The  Rio  del  Xorte  was  crossed,  and,  the  ex- 
pedition keeping  well  together,  the  journey  was  continued  that  day, 
a<  h(\gun,  until  nearly  sundown/    By  Xovember  7th,  the  third  day 
after  having  set  out  from  the  pue1)lo  of  Guadalupe,  the  force  had 
arrived  at  the  Ancon  de  Fray  Garcia,  '''six  leagues  from  El  Paso 
.    .    .    and  more  than  twenty  leagues  from  the  plaza  de  annas  of 
San  Lorenzo."    There  Otermm  decided  to  stop  and  to  enroll,  review, 
and  ammunition  the  soldiers;  to  record  the  apportionment  of  sup- 
phes;  to  organize  the  soldiers  into  squads  and  make  other  necessary 
arrangements  for  continuing  the  march;  and  particularly  to  ascer- 
tain and  record  the  number  of  men,  arms,  horses,  and  supplies.  The 
latt(»r  motive  is  quite  significant.    For  Otermm  believed  that  it 
would  not  only  be  difficult  but  even  impossible  with  the  force  which 
lie  had,  composed  in  part  of  mere  boys  and  raw  recruits,  to  succeed 
on  the  expedition.    And  yet,  being  forced  to  undertake  it,  out  of 
deference  to  his  ''obligation  as  a  vassal,  and  in  order  to  give  just 
fulfillment  to  the  specific  mandates  and  orders"  of  the  authorities, 
he  was  especially  desirous  that  the  full  strength,  or  rather  the  weak- 
ness, of  his  force  should  be  made  known  to  the  viceroy.    The  reason 
why  this  general  review  and  registry  of  forces  had  not  been  made 
before  leaving  El  Paso  was  that  it  ''had  been  impossible  to  succeed 
in  completing  the  lists  after  they  were  l)egun  on  account  of  many 
people  having  ignored  the  proclamations  and  appeals"  —  not  only 
those  of  Otermm  Imt  those  of  the  governor  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  as  well 
—  to  the  former  citiz(Mis  of  Xew  ^Mexico  to  enlist  in  the  undertaking 
to  reconquer  that  province.    In  fact,  up  to  that  day,  of  all  the  citizens 
of  Xew  ^^Fexico  wlio  had  left  it  previous  to  the  revolt,  as  well  as  of 

of  Coiiuress,  which  hoU^u^  to  this  |!eriod.  have  been  examined.  To  Mr.  Gaillard  Hunt  of 
tlie  Manuscripts  Division*!  am  iudebte-l  for  many  favors  while  securiuir  these  copies.  One 
tspt  (lii  tac  from  the  last  mentioned  colleftion,  referred  to  hereinafter  as  Expedk  nte  no. 
X.'w  ^fexiro  Archives  (see,  Twitchell,  >^[><iinsh  Archives  of  Xcir  Mexico,  ii,  70).  contains 
important  data  on  the  strenVjth  and  military  equipment  of  the  exi)edition,  and  has  been 
utilized  for  the  i>resent  paper.  Several  sources,  both  prinuiry-  and  secondary,  from  the 
l>ancrolt  Collection  have  also  ]»een  utilized. 

*Auto  of  Xavier,  in  Autos  Pcrtt  nccicntts.  4-5. 
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those  wlio  had  deserted  from  El  Paso  after  liaviuii;  aecompaiii.Mi 
Oternn'ii  tliere  m  KiSO,  not  six  persons  had  returned  to  enlist  und^-r 
the  stan(hird  of  tlieir  .i»-overnor.  Xow  tliat  he  was  Avell  under  \v;i\ 
toward  the  Puehh)  country,  with  Utth^  Ukelihood  of  the  force  hcinu- 
aug'meuted,  Otermin  .i;"ave  onh'rs  for  the  review,  not  only  of  the  inex- 
perienced and  youthful  nienihers  of  the  ex]KHlition,  hut  of  the  sol- 
diers '*who  r(H'oive  the  royal  wa.i»es  of  his  Majesty,"  in  order  that  a 
complete  list  and  sumnuiry  of  hoth  classes  might  he  recorded.  At 
the  same  time  Otermin  ordered  that  from  the  new  supi)lies  lat<'ly 
'furnished  hy  Father  Ayeta,  rations  should  he  apportioned  ])y  th*' 
sarjrntos  maijores^  Sehastian  de  Herrera  and  Diego  Lopez.^ 

In  the  muster  rolls  of  the  review  that  followed  the  governor's 
decree,  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  soldiers,  one  of  whom 
was  accomx)anied  hy  his  young  son,  appear.*'    Of  this  numher  sixteen 

5'*Aiitto  Para  Passnr  nira, "  in  Expalioite  no.  S,  f.  68,  X.  ^l.  Archs. 

6  ^Muster  rolls,  in  Expctlicnfe  no.  8,  ff.  68-73,  X.  ^F.  Archs.  With  the  exception  of  the 
application  of  the  niodi^rn  rules  of  capitalization,  the  names  of  the  soldiers,  many  of  which 
are  abbreviated  and  all  of  uhicli  are  unaccented,  are  given  below,  exactly  as  they  a[»pear  in 
the  official  lists  kept  by  Oternun.    The  names  of  the  raw  recruits  have  been  italicized. 

Governor  and  Captain  General  [Don  Antonio  de  Otermin]  ;  Secretary  of  Government  anil 
War,  Franf-o^  Xauier;  Joseph  de  Ilu^arte;  Macstrc  de  Carnpo  Pedro  de  Leiua;  Sarj^nfo 
Mayor  and  captain  of  the  presidio,  Sevastian  de  Herrera;  Maestre  de  Carnpo  .Tuo  Dominies 
(sic)  de  ^NFendossa;  Sarjriito  Mayor  Diego  Liicero  de  Godoy;  Captain  Xicolas  Rodriguez 
Rey;  Sarjcnto  Maijor  Diego  Lopez  Canbrano ;  Sarjcnto  Maijor  Domingo  Lopez  de  Ocanto: 
Sebastian  ^Montauo;  Alonsso  Garcia,  Jr.;  Cxristobal  Xieto ;  Joscpli  dc  Apodaca;  Fran>^ 
Nieto ;  Pedro  Gonzalez;  Cxri.'^tolKd  Mm  [^lartin]  Serrano;  Aitttonio  Haniire":  Captain 
Joseph  de  Xebarez;  San  Herrera,  Jr.;  Pedro  Barela  de  Lossada ;  Franco  ^Marqnez; 
Anttonio  Dominguez;  Luis  Duran ;  Agustin  Lujan;  Juan  Eamos;  Luis  Macue  (  ?)  ;  Die^iO 
Lopez;  Captain  Gonzalo  de  Paredes ;  Antonio  Gallegos;  Tomas  de  Alien;  Manuel  Baca: 
Captain  Luis  ]\Irn  Serrano;  Captain  Salbador  Olguin ;  Alferez  Diego  Barela;  Lids  Mr,-' 
Serrano;  Juan  de  Bargas;  Felijie  Bernabo  (  ?)  de  Laguna ;  Sarjenio  Mayor  and  Alcahh: 
Ordinario  .Juan  I^icero  de  Godoy;  Alferez  Antonio  Luzero ;  Captain  Alonsso  del  Rio;  Simon 
de  Molina;  Captain  Franco  de  ^[adrid ;  Captain  Roque  de  Madrid;  Diego  Garcia  Olgado ; 
Joseph  A^ancliez  Alegandro;  Xicolas  de  Herrera;  Cajjtain  Antonio  de  Abulos;  Captain  P^ 
de  Leyba ;  Captain  Pablo  de  Orttega  ;  ApoUnar  Martin;  Captain  Franco  de  Anaya;  Juan  d>: 
Perea;  Pedro  de  Heredia  ;  Captain  Fran-o  Lopez;  Juan  Bamero;  Pedro  de  Habalos;  Juan 
del  Rio;  San  Gonzalez;  .Fuaii  Rmiz  [Ramirez];  Miguel  Luxan;  Diego  de  Ynojos;  Anttonio 
Gomez;  Agustin  Griego;  Fasqual  de  la  Parra;  Antonio  Seyneros;  Captain  .Tuan  Luis; 
Alferez  Felipe  Senia ;  Juan-  Barla;  ^vlatheo  de  Trujillo;  Xptoval  de  Truxillo ;  .Tuo  ('[(> 
Truxillo;  Juo  Griego;  Sarjcnto  Mayor  Lorensso  de  ^Madrid;  Ayndanfe  Bartolome  Romero: 
Hernando  de  Ynojos;  Joseph  de  Albizu;  Po  de  ^[adrid;  Domingo  ^lartin;  Franco  Montoya ; 
JuanPacheco;  Domingo  de  Herrera;  .Tose]>h  Dominguez ;  Cxristobal  Glguin ;  Fran' o  Bernal ; 
^Slattias  Lujan;  Cxristobal  Lopez;  Thomas  de  Albizu;  Salbador  R'omero;  Don  Fraii'O  Kas- 
eon;  Sall>ador  (iuillen;  Fran'o  (iarcia  de  la  Muerte;  Raphael  Jiron ;  Juan  de  Archuleta: 
Alonso  Rodrigues  ^'arela;  Fran'o  C.onsales  A'ernal ;  Franco  Luzo,  arnu  ro;  Josepli  Loj  e>. 
artilh  ro;  Ju"  de  Xoriega  Garc^-ia ;  Captain  X[>toua!  Baca;  Juo  de  Moraga ;  Joseph  I>aca  : 
Antonio  ^Martin;  ^tizaro  de  Moraga;  Joseph  de  Madrid;  Juan  de  Arbizu  ;  ('aptain  Ygnacio 
Baca;  Sarjcnto  M/^ior  Luis  (iranillo.  n  ffidor  ii  procurtidor  gmrnd ;  Captain  Felipe  Romero 
and  son,  Sevastian;  S<trjento  Mayor  Luis  de  [Quiutana]  ;  Captain  Diego  Dominguez: 

Franco  Jurado;  Juan  Thellez  Jiron;  Captain  Pedro  Lopez;  Anttonio  de  Ayala ;  Alft're: 
Juan  de  Carigas;  Cai)tain  Jose[th  de  Padilla ;  l*o  Lopez;  Fsteban  Lopez;  San  Goncihv-; 
Alferez  PoMrn  [^Fartin]  ;  Diego  de  Luna  ;  ( 'xristcbal  deTapia;  Anttonio  de  Tlerrera ;  Fran' o 
Pacheco;  Luis  de  Carab:i.ja1;  Ev^enio  Barela  de  Lossada;  Tilturcio  de  Ortega;  Pedro 
Ydalgo;  Domingo  Lu.jan;  Diego  de  ^Monttoya  ;  Cajitaiii  Don  .Tosepli  de  Hechabes;  Captain 
Don  Fernando  de  Echabes :  Alferez  Cxtobal  de  Bsdasco;  D(Ui  Juan  Duran  y  Chaues;  Diego 
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uVr«'  raw  recruits,  thus  leavini;'  otily  one  liuiidred  and  thirty  expe- 
r2,>!ired  sohliers.  With  the  force  were  also  one  hundred  and  twelve 
Indian  allies  of  the  ^Fansos,  Piros,  Tigua,  and  Jeniez  nations/  In 
ii.tdition  there  were  twenty-eii^ht  servants,  nine  of  whom  were  armed, 
ai-«'.»iiipanyini*'  some  of  the  leading-  Spaniards.  Governor  Oternnn 
took  eight  servants,  all  armed  and  provided  with  leather 
sarkrts  and  coats  of  mail.*  The  only  religious  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  expedition  were  Father  Ayeta,  the  latter 's  secretary, 
I'atlier  Xicohis  Lojx^z,  and  Father  Antonio  Guerra,  although  it  ap- 
pi-ars  that  there  were  other  religious  along.'^  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
fnn*e  of  which  Governor  Otermin  was  leader  was  composed  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety  or  more  persons. 

The  memhers  of  the  expedition  took  with  them  a  total  of  948  horses 
and  mules, of  which  seventy-one  at  least  were  mules.  Otermin  had 
tite  largest  number,  a  total  of  eighty  horses  and  mules  being  accrecl- 

\"rta<]();  Sar  jcnto  2Iai/or  Don  Fernando  de  Echabes ;  Cxtobal  de  Echabes;  Felipe  de  ]Mont- 
t.»\u;  Andres  Vrttado ;  Lazario  de  ]\[izquia;  Juan  de  Dies  Lueero  de  Godoy;  Captain  Pedro 


Manitiez;  Anttonio  Marquez;  Anbrossio  de  Carabajal;  Juan  de  Gamboa. 

'  .\fiister  rolls,  in  Expediente  no.  S,  f.  73,  X.  M.  Arch.: 
"I'ofi  Luis,  a  Christian  Indian  Jadino  of  [the]  Mausos  nation  passed  muster  ^yith 

t\\enty  Indians  of  his  nation  0020 

Alouso  Puiii,  governor  of  the  Piros  of  Socorro,  passed  muster  with  seventeen  Chris- 
tian Indians  0017 

I'edro  Tet'ha,  captain  of  war,  passed  muster  with  thirty-seven  Christian  Indians  of 

iiis  nation  Piros  •  0037 

Hartolo  Pique,  captain  of  war,  passed  muster  with  thirty  Christian  Indians  of  the 

Tigua  nation  0030 

Francisco,  governor  of  the  pueblo  of  the  Jemez,  passed  muster  with  eight  Indians 

of  his  nation  0008 


0112'^ 

^ruste^  rolls,  in  Expediente  no.  S,  ff.  65-73.  in  X.  :\r.  Archs. 

Auto  of  Xavier,  in  Autos  Perteueeientes,  5  ;  "Declarao"  del  The  geni  de  la  Caualleria," 
in  ibid.;  ' '  declaracion  (del  Indio  Juan),"  in  ibid.,  21. 

Davis  (Tlie  Sixniish  Conquest  of  Neu'  Mexico,  p.  SOS)  was  unable  to  determine,  from 
the  sources  at  his  command,  the  number  of  men  accompanying  Otermin  on  this  expedition. 
Davis  has  given  the  fullest  account  of  this  episode  that  has  heretofore  appeared,  but  in 
many  places  it  is  far  from  accurate.  Taking  the  original  official  records  of  the  expedition 
as  my  authority  I  shall  x^oint  out  from  time  to  time  a  number  of  Davis's  most  obvious  errors. 
HaiK-roft  (Ari.:ona  and  Neir  Mexico),  although  far  less  vivid  and  detailed  in  his  account 
than  Davis,  is,  on  the  whole,  more  accurate  than  the  latter.  Bancroft,  however,  is  not  free 
from  error,  as  will  be  seen  later  on. 

11  Muster  rolls,  in  Expediente  no.  8,  65-73.  in  X.  :\r.  Archs.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
muster  the  statement  was  recorded  that  there  were,  as  the  lists  showed,  a  total  of  852  horses 
and  nuilcs.  ('^Asi  mismo  Consta  i)or  La  dha  Lista  aVer  se  alistado  ocho  cientas  y  Cin- 
'Hienta  y  dos  Vestias  Caullares  Y  nuilares. '*)  A  careful  examination  of  the  lists,  however, 
rcNt'ais  the  fact  that  thf-'e  figures  are  wrong,  errors  in  addition  having  been  made,  and  tiuit 
the  correct  number  was  i/48.  Yet  these  latter  figures  do  not  tally  with  those  contained  in  a 
^tatt^ment  made  by  Otermin  several  moiiths  later  to  the  effect  that  when  the  expedition  left 
San  Lorenzo  and  Guadalujie  there  were  975  horses  and  nudes  belonging  to  it.  (See 
"Autto"  of  Otermin,  in  Auto.^  rerteitecicntes,  85:  "  abiendosse  sacado  de  la  Plassa  de 
.'«nnas  de  san  lorenso  Y  guadalupe  el  dia  que  salio  el  canpo  nobrsientas  Y  setenta  Y  cinco 
—  Vestias.")  Tliis  discre]'ancy  in  numbers  may  possibly  l>e  explained  by  llie  fact  that 
Father  Ayeta  had  some  horses  and  nuiles.     (See  Farecer  de  At/eta,  in  ibid.,  64:  "suplico 
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ited  to  him,  though,  as  in  two  other  eases,  the  exact  number  of  each 
is  not  given.  Next  in  order  in  the  number  of  animals  taken  was 
Juan  Donunguez  de  ]^Iendoza  with  twenty-five;  Alonso  (jarei'a  Jr., 
with  twenty-two;  Diego  Lucero  de  Godoy  with  twenty-one;  Ca])taiii 
Joseph  de  Padilla  vdth  seventeen;  Captain  Pedro  ^^Farquez  with  six- 
teen; Sebastian  de  ITerrera  with  fifteen  ;  Pedro  de  Leiva,  Diego  Lopez 
Sambrano,  and  Juan  Luis  witii  fourteen  each;  and  Francisco  Xavicr 
and  Luis  Granillo  with  thirteen  each.  Three  of  the  other  sohlier.- 
,had  twelve  animals  each;  tliree  had  eleven  each;  eight  had  ten  eacli: 
three  had  nine  each;  nine  had  eight  each;  eight  had  seven  each;  sev- 
enteen had  six  each ;  fifteen  had  five  each ;  twenty-six  had  four  eacli : 
twenty-two  had  three  each;  fourteen  had  two  each;  while  five  soldiers 
possessed  just  one  animal  each.  One  of  the  soldiers  had  no  horses 
of  his  o^vn  but  used  those  of  his  father,  who  was  well  supplied.  Xo 
mention  is  made  of  any  of  the  Indian  allies  having  bad  horses. 
Neither  was  any  record  kept  of  the  numl)er  of  cattle  taken  along. 

The  military  equipment  of  the  force  was  deficient  in  many  respects. 
Excepting  Oternun  and  Francisco  Xavier,  the  secretary  of  govern- 
ment and  war,  only  twenty-five  soldiers  were  provided  with  complete 
outfits  of  personal  arms  and  full  cavalry  equipment.^-  Thirty-six 
others  carried  complete  outfits  of  personal  arms,  but  were  not  pro- 
vided with  full  cavalry  equipment ;  three  possessed  complete  outfits 
of  personal  arms  only ; thirty-four  had  a  full  outfit  of  personal 
arms  with  the  exception  of  a  ferno;  and  one  carried  all  of  his  per- 
sonal arms  except  a  femo  and  a  leather  jacket  {cuera).^"^  Of  the 
other  forty-five  soldiers  one  possessed  only  an  arquebus,  another 
only  a  leather  shield,  while  among  the  remaining  forty- three  there 
were  in  all  fourteen  swords,  fourteen  arquebuses,  ten  shields  {chi- 
males),  eight  leather  shields  (adargas),  six  daggers,  five  jackets 
{coletos),  four  lances,  and  three  leather  jackets.  None  of  these  men 
possessed  more  than  one  of  each  kind  of  the  above  mentioned  arti- 
cles, while  onlv  six  men  possessed  as  many  as  four  of  the  articles, 
all  told.^^ 

By  Xovember  10th  the  general  muster  and  register  at  the  Ancon 
de  Fray  Garcia  had  been  completed.  The  same  day  Oternun  ad- 
dressed an  aibto  de  re  }n  is  ion  of  the  muster  rolls  to  the  ^iceroy.  In 
this  document  Otennm  informed  the  viceroy  that  he  and  his  army 

a  su  ssa  les  a^a  notorio  a  todos  los  que  ?e  alentaren  a  yr  los  soeorrera  graciossaniente  con 
todas  las  l>estias  cahalleres  que  putlieren  seruir  v  se  hallaren  del  Vsso  de  los  relixiossos  y 
suias  como  tanuiei^  con  todas  las  niulas  que  quisieren  apartar  de  la  hacienda.")  These 
were  not  listed  in  t**e  tjeneral  muster. 

12  "Todas  arnias  de  su  jiersona  y  de  caballo. " 

13  "Todas  armas  de  su  ]iersona  nienos  terno  de  caballo." 

Todas  arnuis  de' su  persona." 
15  "  Todas  armas  de  su  persona  menos  terno." 

Todas  armas  de  su  ])ersona  menos  terno  y  cuera. " 
1'  Muster  rolls  in  Kxin  Jioitc  no.  S,  tl'.  Gr)-?."'.,  in  X.  ^l.  Ardis. 
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\v.'-r<*  to  coiitiiuie  on  tlieir  mission  that  day,  and  promised  to  send  full 
p  ports  of  activities  later  on.'^ 

The  next  stoi)ping-  place  mentioned  in  the  records  was  Estero  Lar- 
a  [)laee  forty  leagues  ahove  San  Lorenzo/^  and  therefore  ahout 
tw.'iity  leagues  ahove  the  Ancon  de  Fray  Garcia.  I)a\as is  wrong- 
i!i  >tating  that  the  expedition  reached  Estero  Largo  ])y  sundown  on 
I  in'  evening  of  Novemher  5th.  Unfortunately  no  dates  are  given 
after  the  anny  left  the  Ancon  de  Fray  Garcia  until  San  Pasqual  was 
r. -ached  on  the  morning  of  Xovemher  l^Tth,  hence  the  time  spent  in 
atlvancing  from  the  former  place  to  Estero  Largo  is  indeterminate. 
W'hih.*  at  the  latter  place  smoke  signals,  sent  up  by  the  Indians  to 
warn  other  tribes  of  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  were  seen  in 
\-arioiis  directions.  These  warnings,  the  Spaniards  estimated,  were 
thus  disseminated  over  a  distance  of  thirty  leagues. 

From  Estero  Largo  the  force  proceeded  to  a  place  called  Kobledo. 
At  this  point  the  river  was  left,  and  continuing  north,  they  entered 
upon  the  desert  country  since  known  as  the  Jornada  del  Muerto  (the 
journey  of  death).  This  stretch  of  territory,  more  than  thirty-two 
leagues  in  extent,  was  described  as  being  without  a  single  spring, 
arroyo,  or  permanent  water  hole,  and  with  only  a  few  holes  and 
draws  in  which  water  had  collected  from  the  rains.  Familiar  with 
the  desert  condition  of  the  district,  Oternnn,  before  leaving  Eobledo, 
<lespatched  a  squad  of  soldiers  to  locate  the  watering  places.  Only 
in  one  place.  El  Perrillo,  was  there  found  enough  water  for  all  of  the 
people  and  some  of  the  live  stock  to  drink.  Accordingly,  in  order  to 
reach  Fray  Cristobal,  on  the  northern  border  of  this  district,  it  was 
f(nmd  necessary  to  traverse  these  thirty-two  leagues  by  forced 
inarches,  and  for  two  days  and  one  night  no  halt  was  called.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  a  i)lace  called  La  Cruz  de  Anaya,  seven  leagues  from 
th(^  river,  was  reached.-^  As  the  live  stock  were  suffering  for  water, 
a  halt  was  called  at  La  Cruz  de  Anaya  and  Oternun,  Father  Ayeta 
and  the  other  religious,  together  with  thirty  soldiers,  remained  there 
over  night  with  the  wagons,  munitions,  ]3rovisions,  and  cam|)  equip- 
ment, while  the  rest  of  the  men  drove  the  live  stock  on  to  the  river. 
11ie  next  day  mules  and  liorses  were  sent  back  to  La  Cruz  de  Anaya 
for  the  wagons  and  men  who  had  been  left  there,  and  about  sundown 
these  joined  the  main  division  on  the  river.    All  having  l)een  safely 

Auto  de  remission,  in  Expcdiente  no.  S,  f.  73,  X.  !M.  Arehs. 
i»  Oternnn  to  tlie  viceroy,  February  11,  1(3S1,  in  Autos  Fcrtenccientes,  104. 
Op.  cit.,  309.  '  %  ^ 

Auto  of  Xavier.  in  Autos  Pcrtenecieiites,  o:  '  *  se  Camino  dos  (lias  y  una  noolie.  .  . 
hai^ta  Vn  paraje  que  llaman  la  eruz  <le  anaya  donde  ay  (^iete  le^uas  al  rio  del  norte  Para 
'';iiT  a  otro  Paraje  que  llaman  de  Fray  X[>toual. "  Fray  Cristobal,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
a.T.mnt  of  the  retreat  (South at, stern  Hi.storieol  Q-uort^rh/,  xvi,  p.  144),  Avas  approximately 
■sixteen  lea<j:ues  south  of  Socorro,  nine  leagues  below  Seneoii,  six  leagues  below  where  the 
inhabited  district  of  upjier  New  Mexii-o  bej^an.  and  fifty-seven  leagues  (according  to  some 
«!<..  iiiiu.nts  sixty  leagues)  above  El  Paso. 
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united  ai;-aiii,  prayers  were  said  and  thanks  given  to  God  ''for  liaviii-; 
passed  tliroug-h  sueli  suffering. " -- 

From  this  ])hice  the  Spaniards  proceeded  along-  the  Eio  del  Xoitc 
to  El  Contradero,  where  eani])  was  pitched  for  the  night.  TJkmc 
tracks  of  Apache  Indians  and  of  their  horses  were  discovered.  Ac- 
cordingly, Otermin  ordered  that  a  squad  of  forty  Spanish  sokliers 
and  some  Indian  allies  on  foot  should  he  prepared  to  go  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  reconnoiter  the  district  ahove  them  as  far  north  as  the 
, pueblo  of  Senecu,  the  first  of  the  pueblos  between  El  Paso  and  Santa 
Fe.  "With  these  soldiers  OteriLiin,  Father  Ayeta  and  the  other  re- 
ligious, and  some  of  the  officers,  left  the  main  division  the  next  morn- 
ing, November  26th,  and,  crossing  the  river,  proceeded  to  the  pueblo 
of  Senecu.  The  place  was  found  absolutely  deserted.  Many  signs 
were  seen  which  indicated  that  the  natives  had  been  oppressed  by  the 
Apaches,  and  had  left  their  homes  through  fear.  The  walls  of  the 
burned  church  and  monastery  had  been  left  standing,  though  these 
were  then  l)eginning  to  crumble.  Two  bells  were  found  in  the  belfrys, 
and  a  third  one  without  a  clapper  was  found  in  the  cemetery.  In  the 
latter  place  a  bronze  cannon  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds  weight,  which  had  formerly  served  as  defense  for  the  church 
and  pueblo,  and  an  old  pine  cross,  were  found.  Another  cross  was 
found  in  the  main  ])laza  of  the  pueblo.  In  the  sacristy  the  wig  and 
diadem  of  a  crucifix  were  found  lying  on  the  ground,  likewise  an 
altar,  or  communion  table,  and  two  fragiuents  of  another  one.  By 
orcVr  of  Father  Ayeta  some  crosses,  found  in  tlie  houses  of  the  pueblo 
that  were  intact,  together  with  the  wig  of  the  diadem  of  the  crucifix 
and  a  few  other  things  from  the  altars  were  piled  in  a  heap  and 
burned.  The  altar  and  the  fragments  of  the  other  one  were  thrown 
into  the  river.  Father  Ayeta  then  requested  Otermin  to  have  the 
clappers  removed  from  the  bells  in  the  tower  and  the  bells  secured 
so  that  they  might  be  carried  to  the  wagons.  Otermin  granted  this 
recjuest  and  at  the  same  time  gave  similar  orders  regarding  the  can- 
non. The  three  bells  and  the  cannon  were  not  taken  away  from  the 
pueblo  at  that  time,  as  Davis  supposed,  but  were  hid  and  taken  to 
El  Paso  when  the  army  passed  this  pueblo  on  its  retreat  early  in 
February  of  the  next  year.''  Otermin  then  ordered  the  pueblo  set 
afire,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  l)urning  it.  Since  the 
main  body  of  the  army  and  the  wagons  had  by  that  time  arrived 
opposite  the  ])Ucblo,  Otermin  and  his  men  crossed  the  river  and 
joined  them  t*^at  night.-" 

The  next  morning,  Xovember  27th,"''  the  army  marched  in  a  body 

--Juto  of  Xavier.  in  Aiito.'i  F,  rfi  necirnfes,  o. 

23  Op.  clt.,  311. 

24  Kecords  of  the  Retreat  in  Autos  r(  rft  nrru  nfc.s,  07. 
Auto  of  Xavier,  in  Autos  Pcrtrnci'it  iites,  5-6. 

26  Davis  (op.  cit.,  'Ml)  is  Avronjr  in  sratiuir  that  San  Pasqual  was  reached  on  Xovember 
2Sth,  and  that  on  the  same  day  the  anny  niarrhe.l  six  leajjues  l)eyond  tiiat  ruined  pneldo. 
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»,.,  til*'  ruins  of  the  old  pueblo  of  San  Pasqual.  A  halt  was  called 
?  .  UiV  tlic  r<'st  of  the  day  on  acM'ount  of  some  trails,  supposedly  of 
Ajuu'iie  Indians,  having"  been  seen.  They  appeared  to  lead  from  the 
din-<'tion  of  the  upper  pueblos.  Xo  Indians  were  seen  that  night, 
i  uwt'Vcr,  and  the  next  day  the  army  marched  six  leagues  up  the  river, 
p;s--iim'  on  the  way  four  drs(^rted  esfcnfcias.'-'  The  next  morning,  all 
arraimrnients  having  1)een  ma<le  the  night  before,  Otermin  set  out  in 
.l  ivafice  of  the  main  division  with  thirty  mounted  Spaniards  and  a 
♦♦simix'r  of  Indian  foot-soldiers  and  reeonnoitered  the  country  as  far 
i;orth  as  Socorro,  the  Piros  pueblo  about  sixteen  leagues  above  Fray 
{  ristobal.  Socorro,  like  Senecu,  had  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants 
liU'l  the  church  and  monastery  had  been  burned.  The  belfry  of  the 
i-!iin-('h  was  still  standing,  and  in  it  were  two  bells  minus  their  clap- 
[mts.  In  this  church,  during  the  revolt  of  the  previous  year,  the 
Spaniards  had  buried  some  of  the  images.  These  had  been  un- 
••artlKMl  and  carried  away  by  the  Indians.  In  the  sacristy  a  crown 
4 if  osiers  and  two  fragments  of  an  arm  of  an  image  of  Christ  were 
found;  in  the  cloister  two  skeletons.  The  main  plaza  of  the  pueblo 
had  been  closed  and  fortified  with  an  intrenchment  of  broken  x^ieces 
of  adobe.  Here  were  found  two  doors  from  the  sacristy  and  mon- 
astery; an  intact  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  of  an  image  of  Christ,  the  rest 
«d*  it  having  been  burned;  some  remnants  of  other  images  and  many 
♦•barred  pieces  of  crosses.  A  large  pine  crucifix  that  had  formerly 
been  in  the  cemetery  had  been  demolished:  the  base  chopped  to  kind- 
ling, the  ai'ms  burned,  and  the  rest  left  in  the  plaza.  In  a  nearby 
-forn-field  the  bones  and  skulls  of  two  persons  were  found,  together 
with  some  remnants  of  the  woolen  blankets  which  they  had  worn.  In 
the  plaza  corn-cobs  were  scattered  around  which  indicated  that  the 
pueblo  had  been  sacked.  In  none  of  the  houses  of  the  pueblo  was 
thore  a  sign  of  a  cross.  Before  leaving  the  pueblo  Otermm  ordered 
that  it  be  set  afire,  and  while  it  was  burning,  with  an  escort  of  ten  or 
twolve  men  he  visited  a  hot  spring  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  about  a 
league  from  the  pueblo.  While  on  this  mission  he  ascertained  that 
snjiio  Apaches  had  been  encamped  and  in  aml)usli  in  that  region.  He 
jiKlged  that  it  was  these  Indians  who  had  sacked  the  pueblo  and  the 
a}M»states  who  had  burned  the  church,  images,  and  crosses,  because 
tho  crosses  along  the  roads  and  in  the  fields  of  the  Indians  were  left 
standing  as  though  placed  there  by  the  citizens  of  New  ]\texico  in  the 
past.  On  the  way  back  to  the  camp  a  hand  and  a  fragment  of  an  arm 
"f  a  statue  of  Chrift  were  found.  All  such  fragments  of  the  sacred 
<>bjo('ts  were  taken  I'ack  to  the  camp  and  were  burned  by  the  order 
*'f  Father  Ayeta.-' 

The  next  morning,  November  30th,  the  Spaniards  continued  their 

Davis  (op.  cit.,  311)  erroneously  states  that  six  ruined  e.stancias  were  passed  on  this 
retch  of  the  journey. 
-'^Aato  of  Xavier,  in  Auiofs  Pt  rt(  Hf  ti(  ntes,  6-7. 
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journey  over  a  very  difficult  road.  During  the  day  one  of  the  wagons 
was  overturiHMl,  and  it  became  necessary  to  cut  down  knoUs  [loin as) 
by  hand,  and  to  o])en  up  a  way  for  tlie  wagons  over  which  they  passed 
with  great  difficulty.  A  halt  was  made  for  the  night  at  a  place  calh-d 
^^Passadas  la  Bueita  del  Socorro.''  The  following  morning  thf 
journey  was  contiiuied  in  the  face  of  a  severe  sleet  storm  toward  tl!*:- 
pueblo  of  Alanullo.--'  Governor  Otermm  again  went  on  in  advanc*' 
of  the  main  division  of  the  army  to  inspect  this  puel)lo,  which  wa- 
,  located,  like  the  preceding  ones,  on  a  plain  on  the  bank  of  the  Eio  del 
Xorte.  This  pueblo  had  been  deserted  and  the  church,  monastery, 
and  crosses  burned  —  not  a  sign  of  a  cross  being  seen  in  the  whoh^ 
pueblo.  Some  houses  of  the  pueblo  had  also  been  burned  or  other-" 
wise  demolished.  The  only  thing  of  interest  found  in  the  pueljlo 
was  one  bell  with  its  clapper  missing.  Otermm  ordered  the  remain- 
ing houses  to  be  set  afire,  and  then  he  and  his  men  joined  the  other 
cli\dsion  which  by  this  time  had  encamped  to  one  side  of  the  pueblo.^^ 
On  the  morning  of  December  2d  the  army  broke  camp  and  pro- 
ceeded over  another  bad  stretch  of  up  grade  road.  That  night  camp 
was  pitched  at  a  place  designated  as  La  Entrada  de  las  Bueltas  de 
Acomilla."  From  here  on  December  -ith  the  journey  was  begim  to- 
ward Sevilleta,  Otermin  and  a  squad  of  soldiers  again  going  in  the 
vanguard.  Sevilleta  was  found  to  have  been  deserted,  the  inhabit- 
ants, it  was  judged,  having  abandoned  their  homes  through  fear  of 
the  Apaches  and  having  joined  the  revolters.  The  hermitage,  which 
had  served  as  a  chapel  in  this  pueblo  had  been  torn  down  and  the 
timber  from  it  utilized  by  the  Indians  for  building  an  estufa.  Some 
of  the  houses  in  the  pueblo  also  had  been  burned.  X  short  distance 
from  the  pueblo,  in  four  different  places,  some  deep  pits  had  been 
dug  in  the  ground.  These  were  full  of  corn,  the  most  of  which  had 
rotted;  some  large  earthen  jars;  pots,  and  calabashes.  On  top  of 
all  this,  made  of  clay,  was  a  sort  of  fliuiaxatcu  on  which  was  en- 
graved a  figure  with  the  face  of  an  Indian  and  the  l)ody  of  a  toad. 
Inside  of  this  was  a  large  quantity  of  herl^s ;  two  pieces  of  human 
flesh;  feathers,  and  "other  superstitious  things  which  the  heathen 
use,"  all  of  which,  it  was  supposed,  the  apostates  had  presented  as 
an  offering  to  the  figure,  in  order  that  it  might  ])rotect  their  corn  for 
them.  Xo  mention  is  made  at  this  time  of  the  pueblo  having  been 
destroyed,  but  later  evidence  shows  that  it  also  was  burned."^ 

The  army  left  Sevilleta  on  December  5th  and  proceeded  to  the 
estancia  of  Iif.s  Barrancas,^-  mentioned  as  being  twenty-three  leagues 
above  Senecii;  and  ten  leagues  below  Isleta.  Tlie  estancia  of  Las 
Barrancas  was  the  only  one  in  the  twenty-three  leagues  above  Senccii 

29  Not  A^'iia  Xiiova  as  Davis  {op.  cit.,  313)  states. 
3f»  J»fo  of  Xavier.  in  Autos  Prrtt  nccicntes,  7. 
3i"Autto  do  Reinisf^n''  in  Avtofi  PciitucicnUs,  101. 
Auto  of  Xavier,  in  ihith,  7-S. 
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that  }ia«I  not  l)eeri  totally  dostroyod  ])y  fire.  This  one  had  not  been 
•jn'atly  dania^i'-ed,  for  althon.i'h  the  windows  and  doors,  except  the 
Jr.. lit  u!ie,  were  all  li'one,  the  roof  was  in  g'ood  condition. 

A-  tlic  Spaniards  were  now  ai^proachin^;-  the  pnehlos  which  had 
•  Imm'Ii  deserted,  and  as  they  were  only  ten  lea,i>n(^s  from  Isleta, 
...iiiirr,  it  Avas  presnnied,  the  apostates  Iiad  withdrawn  and  forti- 
d  tlieniselves,  Otermin  took  occasion  at  the  csidnrui  of  Las  Bar- 
r;i!i*'as  to  proninli>-ate  certain  orders  concernin<^'  the  discipline  to  be 
.J.-rrv(*d  by  the  soldiers.  All  were  warned  that  nnder  no  circimi- 
^tanccs  whatsoever  shonld  any  of  them  dare  to  phinder  the  pneblos 
jionses  of  the  Indians,  or  lay  claim  to  any  cattle  that  mii>'ht  be 
f..ini<l  in  the  fields.  All  snch  property,  in  whatever  condition  it 
luiiriit  bi»  fonnd,  was  to  be  broniiht  to  Oternun  for  adjustment,  while 
.-vi-rythinu*  belon,i»"ing-  to  the  chnrch  was  to  be  delivered  to  Father 
AN  «'ta  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  rightfully  saw  fit.  The  live  stock  and 
«.'h<'r  ]>ro])erty  of  citizens  who  had  been  killed  during  the  revolt  was 
to  ho  distributed  among  the  lawful  heirs,  should  there  be  any.  All 
ratth'  which  from  the  brands  appeared  to  belong  to  the  members  of 
tho  (wpedition  were  to  be  returned  to  them.  AVhatever  other  things 
that  might  be  found,  whether  belonging  to  Indians  captured  in  actual 
war  or  to  servants  who  had  fied  during  the  revolt,  were  to  be  dis- 
ti-ibuted  among  the  members  of  the  expedition.  Property  belonging 
to  S])aniards  garrisoned  at  El  Paso  was  to  be  zealously  taken  care  of 
a  lid  returned  to  them.  All  firearms  taken  were  to  be  delivered  to 
<Mornun,  in  order  that  he  might  keep  an  exact  record  of  all  of  his 
i:mj"sty's  arms  on  the  frontier.  The  same  rule  was  to  apply  also  to 
tiio  horses  and  sheep  captured.  All  orders  were  to  originate  with 
<  )tornun  and  by  him  were  to  be  handed  down  to  the  other  officials, 
V.  ho,  as  supeiiors,  the  private  soldiers  were  instructed  to  obey  fully. 
The  i>enalty  imposed  for  violation  of  these  laws  was  punishment  by 
dt^ath  as  a  traitor  to  the  king  together  with  the  confiscation  of  all  of 
his  ])roperty.  After  these  ominous  orders  had  been  drawn  up,  Oter- 
niiii  instructed  Francisco  Xavier,  the  secretary  of  government  and 
war,  to  ])ublish  them  in  the  camp.^^  Accordingly  the  same  day  Xavier 
had  a  negro  crier  named  Xicohis  de  Bargas  to  announce  the  gov- 
<'\  \nn''^  hcnido  in  the  plaza  de  arinas^-^^ 

Otermin  began  to  nud<e  preparations  for  leading  an  ex])edi- 
tion  into  Xew  ^Mexico  violent  opposition  had  been  encountered  among 
tho  settlers  at  El  Paso,  and  it  had  been  only  through  the  concerted 
'-ilorts  of  Father  Af  eta  and  Otermin  that  this  opposition  was  over- 
«-onie  and  the  expedrtion  started  on  its  way,  During  the  first  two 
w<M'ks  of  march  the  soldiers  were  tractable,  seeing,  as  Father  Ayeta 
>^ated,  ''that  there  was  no  remedy  for  it,''  but  as  they  approached 
the  Puel)lo  country,  they  began  to  distrust  their  first  encounter  with 

"""\':in(lo  (de  Otermin),"  in  Autos  Ttrtnu  denies,  11-12. 
■'^  Auto  of  Francisco  Xavier,  in  ih'ul.,  12. 
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the  Indians  on  account  of  the  "Teat  personal  risk  involved.^"  So 
while  at  the  csfancia  of  Las  Barrancas,  Otennin  made  arrang'enients 
to  march  in  ix^-son  witli  seventy  of  his  most  valorous  soldiers  to 
attack  the  puehlo  of  Isleta.  Prior  to  this  he  had  sent  a  scout iiiir 
party  to  the  hills  north  of  the  estancia  to  ascertain  if  the  puehlo  was 
inhabited.  The  scouts  reported  that  they  had  approached  to  within 
five  leagues  of  the  puehlo  and  had  seen  smoke  arising  from  it;  they 
therefore  judged  that  it  was  in]ia])ited.  On  the  night  of  December 
oth,  Otermin  with  his  seventy  picked  men  marched  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  Isleta.  Just  before  day  he  divided  his  force  into  four 
divisions  in  order  to  approach  the  pueblo  from  all  sides.  This  plan 
was  carried  out,  and  as  the  soldiers  advanced  to  the  attack,  they  ex- 
tolled in  loud  voices  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament.  The  Indians  were 
completely  taken  by  surprise,  and  on  seeing  the  Spaniards  gave  an 
outcry,  seized  their  arms,  and,  the  entire  pueblo  having  been  gar- 
risoned in  an  incredibly  short  while,  let  fly  some  arrows  at  the  in- 
vaders. But  their  resistance  was  slight.  The  Spaniards  gained  the 
plaza  and  quart  el  es  without  tiring  a  shot,  and  there  Otermin  called 
upon  the  Indians  to  peaceably  surrender.  The.  Indians  then  laid 
down  their  arms  and  descended  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Otermin.  They  were  very  humble,  and  assured  the  Spaniards  that 
the  reason  for  having  taken  up  arms  against  them  had  1)een  that  they 
had  believed  that  they  were  being  attacked  by  the  Apaches.  Otermm 
then  gave  orders  that  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  pueblo  as 
well  as  some  outsiders  from  the  Piros  pueblos  of  Socorro,  Alamillo, 
and  Seyilleta,  and  from  other  pueblos,  numbering  in  all  more  than  ^ 
five  hundred  persons,  sliould  assemble  in  the  plaza.  For  the  de- 
struction of  the  crosses  in  the  pueblo,  the  burning  of  the  monastery 
and  the  church,  and  the  conversion  of  the  latter  into  a  corral  for 
some  cows,  which  he  ordered  driven  to  the  open  country  at  once, 
Otermin  severely  reprimanded  the  Indians.  They  denied  all  respon- 
sibility for  these  things,  and  stated  that  the  Indian  chiefs  of  the  re- 
volt and  all  the  Indians  of  Taos  and  Picurfs,  and  of  the  Tewa  nation, 
had  come  down  after  the  S])aniards  had  Ixh'U  driven  out,  and,  after 
burning  the  churches,  images,  and  instruments  of  divine  cult,  had 
ordered  them  to  return  to  their  manner  of  living  as  in  the  days  of 
their  paganism  before  the  Si)aniards  and  religious  had  interfered. 
These  chiefs,  the  Isleta  Indians  stated,  they  had  been  forced  to  obey. 

Having  ordered  the  Indians  to  give  up  whatever  they  might  have 
belonging  to  the  church  or  to  the  Si)aniards,  Otermin  began  a  search 
through  thethouses  of  the  pueblo.  In  this  search  the  following 
things  belonging  to  the  church  were  found:  tlie  box  of  the  sacrarium 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament ;  some  pieces  of  the  sashes  worn  by  the  priests 

Beimcsta  ile  Ajitfa,  in  Au(o.<  Ft  rtoircicufes,  03. 
36  Davis  (op.  at.,  ;U4)  erroneously  states  that  Otermin  Avas  af-eompanied  by  sixty  sol- 
diers. 
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,:;iniuizah's)  \  tive  small  ])ells  dc  Scnttiis;  four  candlesticks;  three 
larir^'  l>el!s  that  were  buried  in  the  interior  of  the  clmrch;  a  niass^ 
I  .Mik  and  two  other  l>ooks.  Of  things  l)eh)ni»in.i»-  to  the  Spaniards  the 
s»!ln\vinii:  were  ehnnicd  :  three  animals;  a  co|)|)er  di])per;  a  brass 
jiiortar;  six  iron  |)h)nu]i->hares,  and  other  trifles.  Everything-  be- 
Innirint^  to  the  ehnrch  was  handed  ovim-  to  Francisco  Xavier,  to  be  de- 
iivereil  to  Father  Ayeta.  The  other  things  were  given  to  the  owners 
j-restMit.  Otermin  then  issued  instruction  for  crosses  to  be  made 
iluit  same  day,  not  only  those  for  the  houses  and  plaza  of  the  pueblo^ 
but  also  smaller  ones  for  the  uatives  to  wear  around  their  necks. 
The  day  was  made  one  of  general  thanksgiving  on  account  of  the  suc- 
r«'s>  that  had  so  far  atten(hMl  the  Spaniards.^' 

Just  before  dawn,  shortly  after  the  attack  had  been  made  on  the 
[MK'blo,  two  Indians,  natives  of  Puaray,  who  were  outside  the  pueblo, 
niad«'  their  escape.  Otermin  feared  that  they  would  carry  the  news 
nf  the  coming-  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  other  pueblos  and  that  the  in- 
habitants would  abandon  their  homes  and  make  strongholds  in  the 
mountains.  Accordingly  he  sent  two  Sandia  Indians  to  the  other 
Tigna  pueblos  of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and  Sandia  to  demand  of  their 
iidiabitants  in  his  name  that  they  should  surrender  as  Christians, 
u  itliout  resistance,  or  else  be  subject  to  attack  by  the  Spaniards. 

Father  Ayeta  had  not  accompanied  Otermin  when  he  left  for  Isleta^ 
but,  on  account  of  being-  indisposed,  had  remained  with  the  wagons. 
<  )ternun  now  sent  a  message  to  liim  announcing-  liis  success  at  Isleta.. 
rpon  hearing  this  news.  Father  Ayeta  at  once  set  out  for  the  pueblo 
m\  horseback,  and  when  he  drew  near  Otermin  went  out  to  meet  him.. 
For  his  reception  at  the  pueblo  all  the  Indians,  including  the  women 
and  children,  formed  in  procession.  AVhen  Father  Ayeta  saw  them  he 
ened  out  in  a  loud  voice:  ''Blessed  be  the  Alost  Holy  Sacrament 
and  the  purity  of  Our  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary,  conceived  without 
sin  I''  To  this  the  Indians  replied  :  "Forever!''  Father  Ayeta  then 
dismounted  and  was  wannly  embraced  by  the  Indians.  Then,  the 
liour  for  the  Are  Maria  havin.g  arrived,  it  was  sounded  with  the 
trumpets  and  all  rei)eated  the  i)rayer  in  unison.  After  this  the  In- 
dians I'eturned  to  their  homes  a])parently  very  contented. ^'^ 

Farly  the  next  morning-.  I)eceml)er  7th,  Otermin  ordered  the  Indian 
LTovcnior  and  the  ca|)tains  whom  he  had  appointed  to  have  all  the 
Indians  in  the  ]>ueblo  assemble  in  the  ])laza.  Father  Ayeta  had  al- 
ready sent  for  the  ])ortable  altar,  which  was  being  brought  from  El 
Paso  mounted  on  a  small  four-wlie(^led  cart,  and  in  which  mass  was 
said  and  the  rosary  recited  daily.  This  altar  was  stationed  in  the 
middle  of  the  plaza  and  the  frontal  and  other  altar  things  replaced. 

^'  Avtn  of  Xavier,  in  AnfoM  Pi  rt{)>i<  itiitis.         J^rpucsta  de  Ayeta,  in  ihUl.,  GS. 
•■"^  Auto  of  Otonniu  m  Aiih>^  Ft  rtt  nec'n  -dt  s,  :>o ;  Auto  of  Xavier  in  ih'uJ.,  9.    "  deelara- 
'•ion  (dol  Indio  Juan)."  in  ihuL,  22. 

Auto  of  Xavier,  in  Autos  rLrttutcituti!^,  9. 
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Then  Father  Ayeta  ])iit  on  tlie  alb  and  the  stole  and  addressed  the 
assembled  Indians,  ile  did  so  throni»'h  an  interpreter  ])eeanse  of  th(' 
presence  of  so  many  representatives  from  other  nations.  He  ex- 
plained to  tliem  th(»  i^'rave  character  of  their  offenses  which  in  so 
many  ways  they  had  committed,  and  (\xhorted  tliem  to  retnrn  to  the 
Faith.  After  tlie  sei-mon  Father  Ay(4a  a])solved  the  apostates,  o]>- 
servinL*-  all  the  ceremonials  .^-enerally  jjracticed  by  the  chnrch  on  sneh 
an  occasion.  After  this,  many  wlio  had  never  been  baptized  received 
iliis  sacrament.  Anion,i>-  them  were  tiie  children  that  had  been  born 
since  the  Spaniards  left.  The  first  child  to  be  baptized  was  i>'iven 
the  name  Charles  in  honor  of  the  kini>-,^"  Father  Ayeta  performing- 
the  ceremony  and  Otermin  himself  standini^'  as  ,i>'odfatlier.  In  all 
five  hundred  and  eleven  persons  were  absolved  and  baptized. 
Father  Ayeta  then  ordered  the  married  Indians  to  take  back  their 
lawful  wives  and  families,  and  all  alike  —  married  men,  widowers, 
and  bachelors  —  were  exhorted  not  to  offend  God  any  more.  Oter- 
min, re])rimandin^<^'  them  for  their  immorality,  likewise  charged  them 
to  do  the  same.  The  Indians  were  then  ordered  to  take  out  of  their 
houses  and  from  any  other  place  whatsoever,  the  idols,  feathers, 
powders,  masks,  and  every  other  thing  x>ei*taining  to  their  idolatry 
and  superstition.  This  was  done,  and  when  all  such  things  had  l)een 
collected  they  were  piled  in  a  heap  and  burned.  Formal  possession 
of  that  region  was  then  taken  for  the  king  when,  by  order  of  Oternn'n, 
the  secretary  of  government  and  war  hoisted  the  royal  standard  over 
the  pueblo.  AYlien  the  banner  was  unfurled  to  the  breeze,  the  Span- 
iards cried  out  three  times:  ''Long  live  the  King,  our  Lord,  Charles 
II,  God  save  him!"  Then,  the  Indians  joining  in,  three  loud  vivas 
were  given  by  all  present;  this  was  followed  by  a  salute  of  three' vol- 
leys and  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets.  As  all  the  bells  had  been 
desecrated,  two  of  them  were  consecrated  anew  and  were  merrily 
rung  as  upon  a  gala  occasion.  After  a  short  devotional  service  in 
honor  of  the  eve  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  all  the  Indians  re- 
turned their  homes,  apparently  very  greatly  pleased.^- 

On  December  8th,  the  day  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Our 
Lady,  all  the  ])(H)])le  were  assembled  in  the  plaza  around  the  portable 
altar.  Here  Father  Ayeta  consecrated  a  large  pine  cross  which  he 
and  Otermin  bore  on  tlieir  shoulders  to  the  cemetery  and  placed  in 
the  same  spot  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  one  destroyed  by  the 
apostates.  After  a  volley  ordered  by  Oternun,  Father  Ayeta  deliv- 
ered an  oration  and  then  said  mass,  after  which  he  returned  to  the 
plaza  and  ])reached  to  the  Indians.    He  again  explained  to  them  the 

*oAu1o  of  Xavier,  in  Atifos  rertcnecifnte^i,  9-10. 

^lAnto  of  Oternn'n,  in  ihid.,  101-102.  Bancroft  (Arizona  and  Xcir  Mexico,  ISS)  er- 
roneously states  that  there  were  l.oll  Indians  who  renewed  their  allejiiance  at  fsleta  at 
this  time. 

Auto  of  Xavier,  in  Autos  Tcrtcnccicntcs,  9-10. 
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;  ,  ;•]••  r-oiniuaiuls  aii<l  told  tlieiii  that  tlwy  should  give  thanks  to  God 
:  r  many  favors  which  lie  liad  Ix'stowod  upon  them  in  leading 
!  ..jii  out  of  idolatry,  in  freeing  them  from  the  l)onds  of  the  devil,  and 
jji  n'tM'iviiig  them  again  into  the  Chureh.  Oternun  also  regaled  the 
hulians  with  another  address,  in  which  he  told  them  of  the  great 
jM.wfr  of  their  kiug.  of  the  obedience  which  they  owed  to  him  as  vas- 
sals, and  of  the  great  amount  of  money  he  had  spent  for  nearly  a 
huiidrcMl  years  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  "occupying  himself 
,  \  rry  <lay  with  this  and  similar  efforts."  After  reassuring  them  of 
p;irdon  in  the  king's  name  Otermm  h^ft  the  Indians  in  good  spirits. 

That  same  day  a  (,)ueres  Indian  of  San  Felipe  named  Pedro 
Naranjo,  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  and  reputed  to  he  a  great 
fic<'romancer  and  idolator  who  had  come  down  from  the  northern  pu- 
.•lilos  to  instruct  in  these  arts,  was  made  prisoner.*" 

As  he  did  not  receive  a  reply  to  the  ultimatum  sent  two  days  be- 
fore by  the  two  Isleta  emissaries  to  the  Indians  of  Puaray,  Alameda, 
and  Sandia,  and  feeling  the  imperative  need  of  ascertaining  as  soon 
as  [possible  what  action  the  Indians  of  the  northern  pueblos  were  tak- 
ing in  regard  to  the  news  that  the  Spaniards  had  returned  to  Xew 
Mi'xico,  Otermm  determined  to  send  Juan  Domingnez  de  Mendoza, 
with  seventy  picked  men  and  some  Indian  troops,  to  reconnolter  the 
country  above,  find  out  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  pueblos  men- 
tioned had  abandoned  their  homes  or  were  in  arms,  and  to  ascertain 
tli(^  cause  for  their  obstinacy  in  not  having  sent  notice  of  their  sub- 
mission to  the  designated  place.  Some  Indians  from  Isleta  were  also 
^s<'nt  along  to  prove  to  the  northern  Indians  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  pueblo  had  not  been  killed  or  mistreated.  Otermm  found  it  im- 
possible to  accompany  this  expedition  on  account  of  his  many  duties 
at  Isleta  relative  to  ])ro\'iding  supplies  for  the  army,  and  because  he 
was  "occupied  in  the  said  pueblo  in  the  arrangements  which  ought  to 
he  made  for  these  Indians  lately  drawn  from  idolatry  and  among 
whom  many  idols  and  superstitious  things  have  been  found,  it  being 
css(^ntial  that  they  know  and  believe  in  the  things  of  the  law  of  God.'' 
It  was  his  purpose,  however,  to  advance  northward  from  Isleta  as 
soon  as  i^ossible.  Specific  instrnctions  were  given  to  Mendoza  by 
<~)tci'mfn.  He  was  to  acknowledge  in  the  king's  name  the  obedience 
<»f  the  Indians  in  case  it  should  l)e  given;  to  take  away  their  arms 
and  fire  their  estufas  —  "refuges  of  the  devil,  and  houses  of  idolatry, 
ravishment,  and  ol)scenity";  to  find  out  if  any  Indians,  fugitives  for 
tlu'ir  crimes,  had  abandoned  tlieir  ])ueblos,  and  in  case  that  they  had, 
to  sack  their  homes  and  confiscate  their  cattle,  whether  their  own  or 
tlm^Q  of  the  Spaniards  whom  they  had  robbed  in  the  revolt;  to  make 
invi^stigations,  take  depositions,  institute  prosecutions,  and  at  an}^ 

Auto  of  Xavior,  in  Autos  Pt  i-tcnci  Untcs,  10. 
* '  Doclaracion  de  Pedro  naranjo  <le  uaeion  queres,"  in  ibid.,  20. 
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cost  do  whatever  seemed  necessary  until  he  had  ascertained  the  fii!! 
amount  of  property  of  the  apostates,  all  of  which  he  was  to  send  at 
once  to  Oternun.  The  stolen  property  of  the  Spaniards  tliat  niii>ht 
thus  recovered  was  to  he  returned  to  the  rigiitful  owners,  whiU'  the 
prop(a-ty  of  the  Indians  was  to  he  made  use  of  to  supply  the  army  aii«l 
thus  reduce  ex]>enditnres.  llavini;'  successfully  carried  out  these  in- 
structions in  the  other  Tiiiua  puehh)s,  Alendoza  was  to  proceed  to  en- 
force them  in  the  puehlos  of  San  Felipe,  Santo  Doming'o,  and  Cochiti, 
and  beyond.  Oternun  was  to  he  advised  fully  of  all  his  activities  so 
that  he  mi,<i,iit  su])ervise  the  whole  from  his  headquarters. 

Havin,<>-  confi<lenee  in  the  military  ability  of  ^[endoza,  Otermm  em- 
powered him  with  full  authority  to  act  in  his  place  on  the  expedition. 
The  sarjento  niaijor,  Sebastian  de  llerrera,  captain  and  commander 
of  the  presidio,  was  appointed  as  assistant  to  Mendoza  who  was  in- 
structed by  Otermin  to  consult  with  him  and  the  other  corporals  and 
brevets  concerning-  the  arduous  affairs  liable  to  arise  on  the  expedi- 
tion. Mendoza  was  given  his  commission  with  accompanying-  in- 
structions all  bearing-  the  signature  and  seal  of  the  governor,  and 
the  counter-signature  of  the  secretary  of  government  and  war.  Be- 
fore Mendoza  left  Isleta  a  certified  copy  of  the  same  was  incor- 
porated in  the  autos,^^ 

The  instructions  of  INfendoza  required  that  he  should  set  out  from 
Isleta  that  day.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  all  arrangements  having  been 
completed,  he  and  his  men  l)egan  their  northward  journey,  leading 
with  Otermin  in  Isleta  the  nieml)ers  of  the  cabildo,  certain  officials, 
and  the  rest  of  the  force,  ''the  most  of  whom  were  useless  and  in 
want.''  It  is  not  purposed  to  relate  the  vicissitudes  of  that  expedi- 
tion at  this  time,  but  to  dispose  of  the  activities  of  Otermin  in  Isleta 
before  he  left  that  pueblo  in  the  wake  of  the  ]\[endoza  party.  The 
next  morning,  December  i)th,  Oternun  set  about  to  secure  some  corn 
from  the  Isleta  Indians,  so  that  meal  might  l>e  ground  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  army.  Having  seized  some  of  the  natives,  Oternun 
demanded  of  them  a  donation  of  corn.  This  demand  was  complied 
with,  each  Indian  giving  a  sack  of  unshelled  corn,  all  of  which,  when 
shelled,  amounted  to  lifteen  l)ushels.  I'his  was  recorded  as  ''a  gra- 
cious gift  which  tlie  Indians  made,"  for  which  Otermin  did  not  allow 
any  harm  to  ])e  done  to  them.  The  Indians  told  the  governor  that  in 
most  of  the  other  pueblos  only  small  quantities  of  corn  had  ])een 
raised,  because,  althouuh  their  charmers  performed  many  su])ersti- 
tious  and  idolatrous  rites  before  their  idols,  tlu^y  had  had  no  rain  and 
as  a  result  serious  drought  prevailed.  The  governor,  captains,  and 
otlier  Indians  of  the  pueblo  also  told  Otennin  that  the  famine  among 
the  northern  pueblos  had  been  so  great  that  many  Indians  had  aban- 

4*"Tanto  de  hordon  quo  So  le  du*  al  Tluniiente  Coni,"  in  Anto.^  Ft  rtentcirntes,  i:\-14; 
Auto  of  Xnvier,  in  ihid.,  10;  Auto  of  (Iteniiiii,  in  ihid.,  W,]. 
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.i^ii«'<i  their  i)nel)los,  and  that  ail  the  ])eo])le  of  the  .jurisdictions  of 
Tano,  Tewa,  and  Qnores  and  tliose  of  Aconia  and  Jeniez,  comprising 
Hi  all  twenty-six  ])ucl)los,  were  in  arms,  and  were  planning  to  come  to 
kill  th<'  Isleta  Indians  and  sack  their  granaries.  The  date  of  this  ex- 
p.  ,'t*'d  attack  tliey  said  was  December  12th.  For  all  of  these  reasons 
thry  >tate(l  that  tliey  regarded  tlie  S])aniards  as  having  l)een  sent  by 
<;,Mj  to  save  tliem  and  their  pneblo  from  destruction.  Reports  were 
niii.h'  of  numy  so-called  idolatrous  and  superstitious  dances  having 
Immmi  pi-acticed  since  the  revolt,  of  the  orders  from  the  Indian  chiefs 
that  the  men  should  abandon  their  wives  secured  through  the  Church 
and  live  with  whatever  ones  they  chose,  and  of  the  injunction  that  all 
sliould  drop  their  baptismal  names. 

About  eleven  o'clock  that  night.  Father  Ayeta  and  Otermm  still 
being  awake,  a  soldier  named  Juan  de  Xoriega  Garcia  arrived  at  the 
cKcrpo  de  guard  in  where  they  were.  He  had  been  despatched  by 
Meiidoza  with  a  letter  to  the  governor,^'^  and  in  addition  brought  with 
him  some  articles  ])elon,iiing  to  the  church,  including  a  bronze  crucifix 
and  an  image  of  Our  Lady.^'  Otermin  ordered  that  the  letter  from 
Mendoza  should  l)e  placed  with  the  autos  and  asked  Father  Ayeta  to 
present  him  with  the  crucifix  and  the  image  in  order  that  he  might 
kee|)  them  as  relics.  Ayeta  granted  this  request,  he  himself  taking 
charge  of  the  other  things. ^'^^ 

It  had  been  the  phui  of  Oternun  to  continue  from  Isleta  with  the 
wagons  and  his  division  of  the  army  on  Wednesday,  December  10th, 
arrangements  for  which  had  previously  been  made.^^  The  morning 
^ot'  December  lOtli  dawned  very  cold,  and  later  in  the  morning,  after 
eamp  had  been  broken  and  the  wagons  loaded,  it  began  to  sleet  and 
storm  so  violently  that  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  temporarily  the 
departure  from  Isleta  and  to  reestablish  the  camp.  All  that  day  it 
snowed  and  the  storm  continued  with  unabated  fury.  About  ten 
o'clock  that  night  a  strap])ing  young  Tigua  Indian  of  Sandia  reached 
Isleta.  He  said  that  he  came  alone,  but  in  fact  he  was  accompanied 
i>y  another  young  Indian  whom  he  left  outside  the  pueblo  as  a  sen- 
tinel. This  Indian  was  taken  before  Otermin  and  Father  Ayeta. 
They  asked  him  for  what  ]nirpose  he  had  come  and,  ''savagely  and 
without  fright  or  sign  of  misgiving,"  he  re])lied  that  he  had  l)een  sent 
by  the  Indians  of  vSandia,  Alameda,  and  Puaray  to  say  that  all  of 
tln'ir  ])eople  —  men,  women,  and  children  —  were  in  the  sierras,  liv- 

.liito  of  Xavier.  in  Autos  Fn-ft  lU  citvtfs,  lo:  Titpncsta  de  Ayeta,  in  ihid.,  03. 

Tliis  \v:is  without  doubt  the  h'trer  va-itteu  by  AFendo/.a  on  December  9th  at  Ahimeda, 
ni.tu  ithstandint;  the  lact  that  in  this  letter  Mendoza  stated  that  he  Avas  sending  the  articles 
nu'iiti(Uied  in  it  1)V  two  friendly  Mansos  Indians. 

The  otlier  articles  were  a  chalice,  a  ])aten,  and  the  "  j^edestal  of  a  silver  lamp  without 
•MrluT  small  chains,  bevel  of  the  tube  for  the  wick  (bi.'<ci  dc  mechero),  or  the  upper  cup 
dr  arriva)  but  with  only  the  hnver  base  (hi  hasn  de  ahajo)." 

Aatcj  of  Xavier^  no.  2,  in  Anto.s  rtrfrii,(  iciitcs.  LI. 

Auto  of  Xavier,  no.  1,  in  Autos  Ptrtrineit  nics,  lo. 
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iiig-  without  cliiofs,  and  under  no  control  (L\('0])t  tlieir  own  free  will; 
tbat  they  were  iiungry  and  wished  to  return  to  their  pueblos.  Oter- 
iiun  was  surprised  at  the  barbarous  frankness  of  the  Indiau,  and  re- 
ceiving aud  treating  him  kindly,  he  admonislied  him  and  asked  if  lie 
realized  the  grave  character  of  the  crimes  which  his  people  had  com- 
mitted. .To  this  the  Indian  made  no  reply.  Oteruun  then  ordered 
him  to  return  to  his  people  and  tell  their  old  men  and  leading  citizens, 
since  they  had  no  other  captains  and  governors  than  the  apostate 
chiefs,  to  come  to  see  him  and  to  confer  with  him.  For  their  j^rotec- 
tion  in  case  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Mendoza  party,  as 
well  as  to  inform  ]\[endoza  not  to  come  to  any  tinal  agreement  with 
any  of  the  apostates  that  might  wish  to  surrender,  Otermin  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mendoza  and  entrusted  it  to  these  Indians  for  delivery.  This 
letter  was  given  to  the  Indians  on  the  morning  of  December  11th  and 
soon  afterwards  they  left  Isleta  for  the  north. 

In  the  same  letter  Otermin  told  Mendoza  that  he  believed  the  real 
purpose  of  the  two  Indians  had  been  to  spy  upon  his  small  force. 
This,  he  said,  was  weak  enough,  while  each  day  the  horses  were 
showing  greater  signs  of  failing.  For  this,  Otermin  pointed  out, 
there  was  no  remedy,  and  therefore  was  worthy  of  grave  considera- 
tion. He  told  Mendoza  that  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather  his  division 
was  expecting  to  leave  Isleta  that  day  for  xVlameda.  He  reaffirmed 
his  orders  that  Mendoza  should  take  away  the  arms,  both  otfensive 
and  defensive,  of  the  Indians  who  surrendered,  that  he  should  not 
allow  them  to  take  a  thing  from  their  homes  until  his  arrival,  that  he 
should  collect  all  the  prox)erty  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Spaniards 
which  might  be  recovered,  and  that  he  should  take  away  all  the  idols 
and  foul  things  which  the  Indians  used  in  worshiping  the  deyil  in 
order  that  they  might  be  burned.  This  letter,  a  copy  of  which  was 
incorporated  in  the  anios,  was  dated  Thursday,  December  llth.^'^ 
Xo  mention  is  made  of  Mendoza  having  received  this  letter. 

II.    THE  MEXDOZA  EXrEDITIOX  FROM  ISLETA  TO  THE  TIGUA  AXD  QUEEES 

PUEBLOS 

1.    The  AdrcDiCf  to  Saudia 

On  the  eighth  day  of  December,  Juan  Donunguez  de  ^Mendoza,  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  cavalry,  with  seventy  mounted  Spaniards 
and  a  number  of  Indian  allies  on  foot,""^  left  Governor  Oteruun  in  the 
pueblo  of  Isleta  and  started  on  what  was  to  prove  a  most  remarkable 
expedition..  ^Mendoza  was  first  chief  of  the  expedition,  and  Sarjenfo 
Mof/or  Se1)astian  de  Ilerrera,  second  in  command,  was  leader  of  one 
of  the  squads.'-    At  least  five  other  S(iuad  leaders  were  appointed  to 

50  J»/o  of  Xnvier.  in  Auto-^  Ftrtt  nccirutr.^:,  1,'.    ''Carta  de  su  Sefioria,"  in  ibid.,  IS. 

51  J»?o  of  Oternnii,  in  Atdo-'i  Ft  rtnucit  n ds,  3:> ;  "  declaracion  del  sarjen«o  mayor  sa". 
de  liorra,''  in  ihid.,  4'2. 

5- "Declaraeion  del  sarjent'^  mayor  s^n,  de  lierra, "  in  ihul.,  41. 
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>,-rv«'  i'X])(MUti(>ii.    'riH'S(*  were  Sdrjnifos  Mdi/urcs  Don  Fer- 

.-in.lo  Dun'iii  y  Cliaves,'',  Luis  de  (^uintaiia,'*'  and  l)iei»'o  Lopez  Sani- 
l.r;m<».  '  and  Cajjtains  Pedro  ^Nlarquez  and  Kocjue  Madrid.'*  It 
wniihl  thus  a])|)ear  tliat  there  were  seven  sc[uads  of  ten  Spanish  sol- 
dit'rs  each,  and  that  eaeh  of  the  above-named  men,  inclndin^-  ]\lendoza, 
l('a<h'r  of  a  sqnad.  Tlie  organization  of  tlie  Indian  allies  is  in- 
d'trrniinate. 

1 1  was  al)ont  the  hour  for  vespers  when  Mendoza  and  his  men  left 
Drccmher  8th.  Xotwitlistandin.u'  tlie  cold  and  the  snow,  the  party 
rid va need  about  four  and  one-half  leagues  that  night,  without  stop- 
piiiu",  until  they  reached  ]\[endoza's  own  hacienda,  situated  three 
i»'agues  below  Alameda,  in  the  jurisdiction  known  as  Atrisco.  A  part 
of  the  night  was  passed  there  and  some  fires  built  in  order  that  the 
-nidicrs  might  warm  themselves  after  their  cold  ride.  Great  care 
was  taken  to  screen  these  lires  from  the  view  of  any  Indians  who 
niigiit  be  in  that  vicinity.  After  a  reasonable  delay  the  horses  were 
mounted  and  the  journey  continued.  Just  as  day  was  breaking  on 
the  morning  of  I)ecem])er  9tli,  the  pueblo  of  Alameda  was  reached. 
Tho  S])aniards  surrounded  the  place,  intending  to  storm  it,  but  no 
Indians  were  there  to  offer  resistance.'"  On  entering  the  pueblo  the 
bo<ly  of  a  crippled  Indian  who  had  hanged  himself  on  account  of  hav- 
ing b(^en  abandoned  hy  his  people  was  found  in  one  of  the  houses.^*^ 
In  another  house  was  a  very  old  and  blind  Tewa  woman.  Tliis 
wonian,''^  who  had  been  a  servant  in  the  houses  of  the  Spaniards  since 
girlhood,  and  of  late  a  house  servant  of  Dona  Isabel  Holguin,  could 
sptuik  Spanish  fluently.  AVhen  asked  when  and  why  the  Indians  of 
th(^  ])ueblo  had  left,  she  began  to  weep,  and  replied  that  they  had  left 
two  days  before  (which  was  the  day  following  the  capture  of  Isleta), 
because,  having  heard  that  the  Spaniards  had  captured  Isleta  and 
killed  all  of  its  inhabitants,  they  feared,  "rogues  that  they  were,'^ 
that  the  invaders  would  come  on  to  their  pueblo  and  wreak  vengeance 
(Ml  them  for  having  ])racticed  so  much  "knavery  and  idolatry. 

The  news  that  the  S})aniards  had  returned  to  Xew  ]\[exico  had  been 
carried  from  Isleta  by  the  two  Puaray  Indians  who  had  escaped  from 
the  siege  of  the  former  ])uel)lo  on  the  morning  of  December  6th. 

'  *  Bedarasion  <]o  don  ferni*^  ,]e  cliaves.''  in  ihid.,  45. 
"Derlarass'''n  del  sarjento  in'""-.  ]uis  de  qiiintana,  ''  in  ihid.,  49. 
(Deelaracion)  de  dieyo  Lo|'es, '"  in  ibid.,  52. 
Deidarasson  del  cap"  Po  Mar(|uez.  "  in  ibid.,  46. 
"  (Peclaracion)  del  ea|i!i  roqiie  <le  Madrid,''  in  ih>d.,  47, 
■'"^  Auto  of  Xavier.  .nos,  1  and  i',  in  Autos  Ft  rt( necicntcs,  IS. 

Dei-laraon  ael  The  ueni  de  la  Caualleria, "  in  Autos  Pertoiecicntes,  37. 
//'(f/. ;  Mendoza  to  Oterniin,  in  ibid..  10;  Auto  of  Xavicr,  in  ibid.,  19. 
'^1  Acfordini?  to  the  testimony  of  Dieijo  Lopez  Sanibrano,  all  four  of  the  Indians  found 
in  the  various  juiehlos  through  -which  the  Spaniards  passed  were  at  least  ninety  years  old. 
See:  "  (Declaraciun)  de  dieuo  Lopez,"  in  iJiid.,  7)2. 

''- ^Fendoza  to  Oternun.  Leceniher  S,  lOSl.  in  Atifos  Fcrtcnccieuic.^,  IG ;  "  Declaraon  del 
'i'h-  m-ni  do  la  CauaUcria,  "  in  ihid.,  37;  "declaracion  del  sarjenif^.  niavor  s^i",  herra,'^  in 
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*  Qiiickiy  the  re])ort  spread  from  piie])lo  to  puel)lo  that  the  Spaiiiar.U 
had  killed  all  the  natives  of  Ish^ta,  and  had  ini|)risoned  all  the  In- 
dians from  the  otiua-  pnehlos  who  had  ^i>-one  there  to  get  corn.  As  a 
result  of  tliis  re])ort  the  natives  of  Alameda,  Pnaray,  and  Sane  I'm 
fled  to  the  mountains,  evidently  the  Sandia  rang-e,  those  of  San  Fe- 
lipe, Saiilo  Domiim'o,  and  Coehiti  took  r(4iig'e  on  the  sierra  of  La 
Cieiieg'uilla,  two  leagues  from  Coehiti,  those  of  Santa  Ana,  Sia,  aii<l 
Jemez  asseml)led  on  a  mesa  near  the  last  named  ])uehlo,  while  all  the 
men  from  the  above  mentioned  Ynud)los  and  many  from  the  other 
pueblos,  except  those  of  the  province  of  Moqui,  gathered  on  the  sierra 
of  La  Cieneguilla.''^ 

While  talking  to  the  Indian  woman  in  Alameda,  Mendoza  learned 
that  another  very  old  Indian  was  outside  the  puel)lo.  Out  of  charity 
he  sent  for  him.  AVhen  questioned  the  old  man  stated  that  he  was 
from  San<lia,  and  that  his  people  had  wickedly  abandoned  him  to  die 
in  the  open  country.  He  did  not  know  where  the  Indians  had  gone, 
but  supposed  that  they  had  gone  to  the  pueblos  al)ove.  Mendoza 
placed  both  of  the  old  Indians  in  a  house,  built  them  a  fire,  and  pro- 
vided  them  with  water,  meal,  and  firewood,  of  all  of  which  there  was 
a  generous  supply  in  the  pueblo.'^'"'  Before  leaving  the  old  couple 
were  told  that  the  reports  of  Spanish  atrocities  were  false,  and  were 
instructed,  in  case  any  of  the  Alameda  Indians  should  return  to  the 
pueblo,  to  tell  them  that  the  Spaniards  had  threatened,  if  they  did 
not  surrender  peacealily  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  king, 
that  not  one  stone  of  their  xnieblo  would  be  left  standing,  and  that  as 
Otermin  was  advancing  they  should  go  out  to  meet  him.  The  old 
woman  informed  ]\Iendoza  that  when  the  natives  left  two  days  before 
they  had  all  been  crying.  From  this  ^Mendoza  surmised  that  the 
Alameda  Indians  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  advised  Oternn'n  accordingly.*^" 

While  in  Alameda  three  smoke  peace  signals  in  the  direction  of 
Puaray  were  seen  to  rise  on  the  hills  near  that  pueblo.  ]\[endoza  re- 
plied with  similar  signals,  whereupon  a  mounted  Indian  appeared 
on  the  hills  and  shouted  to  the  Spaniards  in  his  own  language.  The 
Spaniards,  on  going  out  to  learn  what  he  wanted,  answered  him  in 
the  same  langiuige  and  called  upon  him  ^'to  meekly  surrender."  The 
Indian  replied  that  he  was  afraid  to  <lo  so,  and  asked  ^Mendoza,  with 
four  companions  and  Father  Antonio  Guerra,  the  chaplain  of  the  ex- 
pe<lition,  to  join  him,  which,  says  :\rendoza,  ''obliged  us  to  cross  the 
river."''"    ^Mendoza,  according  to  Ilerrera,  started  to  where  the  lu- 

63 ''Det  laracion  (del  Indio  Juan)/'  in  ihiJ.,  22;  Auto  of  Otennin,  in  ihuh,  33. 

G4  < 'Dei'larao"  dol  Tli*?  fjeni  de  la  Caua1I<n-ia, "  in  Autos  P(  rtcntcU  ntcs,  37;  Mendoza  to 
Otennin,  December  9,  lOSl,  in  ihid,  Ki. 

65  "Deelaracion  <lel  sarjento,  mayor  s-m.  de  herra, "  in  ihid,  41;  :\[endo7.a  to  Otennin, 
Deeeml)er  9,  U^sl,  in  ihid., 

c«  That  Alameda  uas  on  the  west  hank  of  tiie  Kio  del  Xorte.  some  se\  en  and  a  half  or 
perliaps  ei^^lit  lea.uues  above  Jsleta,  and  not  on  tl  e  (>ast  bank,  as  has  lu-en  supposed,  there 
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.:{;lri  was,  accoiiipaiiied  hy  two  squads  of  soldiers,  wlieroiipon  the  lat- 
ter lied  ]mst  Piiaray  toward  Saiidia.  Later  his  tracks  were  seen 
1,-adin.i,^  from  the  latter  pueblo  toward  the  north.  On  the  Avay  to 
Samlia  this  Indian  continued  to  send  up  smoke  signals,  and  soon 
aft<T  he  entered  the  pueblo  a  great  smoke  was  seen  to  arise,  ^ieu- 
,-',..M  -t'fit  to  ascertain  what  it  was  that  was  burning'  and  was  in- 
r..ni!t'<l  that  it  was  a  corral.  But  the  next  day  wdien  they  reached 
that  ijueblo  they  found  that  it  was  the  chapel  of  San  Antonio.  Under 
this  false  presnmi)tion  ]\rendoza  did  not  follow  the  mounted  Indian 
i  t  Saudia,  but  stopped  in  Puaray.  Davis  states  that  as  Mendoza 
'*<lrew  near  the  pueblo  smoke  was  seen  issuing  from  the  chimneys,  a 
sun^  sign  that  it  was  inhabited,  but  before  he  conld  prevent  it  the 
inhabitants  had  set  tire  to  the  houses  and  abandoned  it.'^  Such 
statements  are  without  documentary  foundation,  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Puaray,  as  we  have  seen,  had  fled  from  the  pnel)lo  two  days  be- 
t'ore,  while  their  houses  had  been  left  intact.  The  only  smoke  men- 
tioued  at  this  time  was  that  sent  np  l)y  the  mounted  Indian  referred 
to  above.  AVhen  ^Mendoza  and  his  men  arrived  at  the  deserted  pueblo 
th«\v  made  a  house  to  honse  search  and  found  the  lamp  of  Sandia, 
minus  the  small  chains  and  npper  cup;  numerous  ornaments  taken 
from  the  houses  of  the  Spaniards ;  two  pieces  of  a  so-called  Turkish 
rug;  and  a  great  many  ''masks  de  cache riaSy  in  imitation  of  the  devil, 
wiiich  are  those  that  they  use  in  their  diabolical  dances."  All  of  the 
latter  were  collected  and  burned.  The  houses  were  found  to  contain 
corn,  frijol,  and  salt.  Xot  far  from  the  pueblo  a  cart  loaded  with 
:^vood  had  been  abandoned  by  the  apostates  wdien  they  learned  that 
the  Spaniards  had  returned.  Tracks  indicated  that  four  oxen  had 
biM^n  unyoked  from  the  wagon,  and  that  these  with  a  small  herd  of 
cows  and  some  sheep  had  been  driven  toward  Sandia.  There  was 
no  sign  to  indicate  where  the  Puaray  Indians  had  gone  after  join- 
ing the  Sandia  Indians. 

Taking  the  letter  of  Mendoza,  written  from  Alameda  on  the  day  of 
tlie  above  related  occurrences,  as  the  most  reliable  authority,  ■\Ien- 
<loza  and  his  companions  returned  from  Puaray  to  Alameda.  There 
a  search  was  instituted  and  in  the  house  of  the  sacristan  was  found  a 
<-halice  with  its  paten.  This  had  been  placed  on  a  box,  and  on  top  of 
the  chalice  its  paten,  and  on  top  of  the  paten  a  crucifix.  These,  ac- 
<*ording  to  the  above  mentioned  letter,  together  with  a  statue  of  the 
X'irgin,  which  had  been  stolen  from  some  Sjjaniard's  home,  were  sent 
to  Otermni  by  two  ^NFansos  Indians,  IMendoza  explaining  that  he  did 

is  no  room  for  doubt.    For  details  see  Haekett,  ''The  Location  of  tlie  Tigua  Pueblos  of 
Alameda,  Puaray,  and  Sandia  in  1680-Sl,"  in  Old  Santa  Fe,  ii,  pp.  381-391.    To  reach 
Puaray  from  Alameda  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  river. 
dp-  cit.,  327-328. 

•■••^  Mendoza  to  Otermi'n,  December  9,  1681.  in  Autos  Ft  iicnceicntcs,  16;  '^Declaraon  del 
Til-  «;.>ni  de  la  Caualleria,"  in  ih'uh,  37;  "declaracion  del  sarjento,  mayor  s^",  de  herra,'' 
»a  ihiil.^  41. 
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,  not  dare  spare  any  of  his  soldiers  for  this  diity.^'^  Before  they  were 
despatched  to  the  g-overiior  the  Virgin  Avas  supplicated  to  favor  and 
protect  them  and  to  lead  the  harharians  to  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Faith.  The  church  at  the  puel)lo  was  found  to  have 
been  totally  destroyed  ])y  fire,  ])ut  in  different  houses  of  the  puehlo 
were  found  some  articles  helonging  to  it.  Many  other  things,  such  as 
plough-shares,  axes,  adzes,  and  boxes  were  found.  From  this  col- 
lection the  things  belonging  to  the  church,  including  some  small  ])ells, 
two  small  boxes  of  holy  oils,  and  some  fragments  of  a  sleeve  cross 
were  separated  by  order  of  ^^lendoza  and  buried  to  keep  them  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  apostates."'^ 

Some  time  before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 9th,  and  before  continuing  from  Alameda,  ]\[endoza  wrote  a 
letter  to  Otermi'n.  In  this  letter  lie  informed  the  governor  that  Ala- 
meda was  wxdl  stocked  with  corn,  frijol,  and  native  chickens,  while 
in  Puaray  there  were  Castilian  chickens.  He  reported  that  the 
meadows  on  either  side  of  the  river  were  tine,  and  that  there  was  an 
abundance  of  wood  on  the  opposite,  or  Puaray,  side  of  the  river.  He 
informed  Otermin  that  the  wagons  could  proceed  along  the  Alameda 
side  of  the  river  as  easily  as  on  the  opposite,  or  east,  side  of  the 
river.  This  would  indicate  that  the  usual  route  was  on  the  latter 
side.  He  recommended  to  Otermin  the  district  between  Alameda  and 
Puaray  as  a  good  place  to  establish  camp,  where  the  live  stock  could 
recuperate  in  good  pastures  thereal)outs.  In  order  that  the  pro- 
visions in  the  two  pueblos  might  be  made  sure  of,  ^Mendoza  suggested 
that  ten  men,  which  number  he  stated  would  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, be  sent  ahead  of  the  wagons  to  take  possession  of  them.  He 
stated  that  as  soon  as  his  letter  was  finished  they  were  to  proceed 
that  day,  Tuesday,  I)eceml)er  9th,  at  three  o'clock,  on  their  journey 
north,  ''all  in  good  health  and  supplied  by  the  grace  of  God  with 
flour  and  some  pinole." 

From  the  al)ove  it  is  presumed  that  the  whole  division  proceeded 
to  either  Puaray  or  Sandia  for  the  night.  At  any  rate,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  December  10th,  at  the  latter  pueblo,  which  was  reached  by  way 
of  Puaray,  ^lendoza  wrote  a  letter  to  Otermin  stating  that  they  were 
to  proceed  north  from  there  at  noon  that  day.  AVhen  they  arrived  at 
Sandia  tln^v  found  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  chapel  of  San  An- 
tonio. Davis  makes  the  erroneous  statement  that  they  found  the 
chapel  of  San  Antonio  in  good  condition.  This  chapel,  which  had 
been  left  intact  after  the  revolt,  was  judged  to  have  been  set  on  fire 

69  Xotwithstaiidinir  this  stateniont  it  was.  as  seen  in  the  iwecedincr  chapter,  one  of  Men- 
doza's  sohliers.  Juan  Xorie^M  (larcia,  who  readied  Otermin 's  eanip  Avith  Mendoza's 
letter  and  the  varjous  artic-lfs  mentioned  in  it. 

7o:Mendoza  to  Otermin,  De'-emher  9,  ItJSl,  in  Autos  PerUnccientc.%  17;  ''Declaraon  del 
The  freni  de  hi  Caualleria, "  in  ibid.,  37. 

71  ^klcndoza  to  Otermin,  December  9,  IfiSl,  in  Autos  PcrtcDCcicntcs,  17. 

'•2  Op.  cit.,  328. 
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as  the  apostates  wore  abandoiiiim-  the  pucMo.  on  receipt  of  tlie  news 
of  tlu'  eoniing-  of  the  Si)aiiiar(ls,  or  else  hy  the  mounted  Indian  who 
l:;td  fh'd  from  the  Si)aniards  hctwinni  xVlameda  and  Puaray  tlie  day 
p.-htrr.  ( )f  the  monastery,  wliich  according-  to  ^^etanenr  was  a  very 
hrautiful  one,  oidy  three  cells  had  been  spared,  and  these,  judging' 
from  appearances,  had  heen  left  l)y  the  Indians  for  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  conducting-  their  dances  in  them.  In  the  largest  of  the  three 
♦  ••■lis  a  sort  of  forge  had  been  adjusted:  a  good  bellows  had  been  de- 
\i-ed,  and  for  an  anvil  a  ploughshare  had  been  utilized.  All  of  these 
fclls  were  emi)loyed  as  storerooms  for  masks,  powdered  herl)s, 
feathers,  and  other  things  used  by  the  Indians  in  their  ceremonials 
and  dances,  particularly  that  of  the  Cacina.  Mendoza  placed  in  safe- 
keeping some  of  the  articles  found  in  the  forge  room,  together  with 
s«tm(^  things  belonging  to  the  church.  Among  the  latter  were  fotir 
jtieces  of  silver:  a  plate,  a  wine  vessel,  a  diadem,  and  a  censer; 
eandlesticks ;  and  some  small  bells.  All  of  the  large  bells  had  been 
heated  and  then  ])roken  with  stones.  Two  pieces  of  them  were  found 
in  the  cemetery.  In  the  whole  pueblo  not  a  cross  was  found;  on  the 
other  hand,  new  cstufas  had  been  built.  The  masks,  powders,  and 
other  trifles  were  collected  and  burned.'^ 

In  Sandia  only  one  Indian  was  found,  and  he  was  blind  from  age. 
He. stated,  when  questioned,  that  the  Indians  of  the  pueblo  had  lied  to 
tii(^  mountains.  He  begged  the  services  of  a  priest  that  he  might 
confess  and  be  absolved  Father  Antonio  Guerra  granted  this  re- 
quest, and  Mendoza,  before  leaving,  placed  before  him  food,  water, 
and  firewood.  He  urged  Father  Ayeta  and  Otermin  to  exert  them- 
selves in  1)ehalf  of  the  old  man  ''so  that  his  soul  might  not  be  lost.'^ 
In  the  letter  written  to  Otermin  from  this  pueblo,  Mendoza  reported 
tliat  all  the  |)eo]>le  of  Sandia,  Puaray,  and  Alameda  had  taken  their 
cattle  and  joined  Alonso  Catiti  at  either  Cochiti  or  on  the  sierra  of 
La  Cieneguilla  two  leagues  from  the  pueblo.  He  stated  that  there 
were  at  least  two  hundred  fanrfjas  of  corn  in  Sandia,  and  that  the 
meadows  in  that  vicinity  contained  good  grass.  He  again  recom- 
mended a  place  in  the  vicinity  of  "these  tliree  pueblos,  almost  in  a 
triaiigie,  two  leagues  across,"  as  one  suitable  for  the  two  divisions 
to  unite  until  affairs  W(»re  better  settle(L  Prior  to  this  ^NTendoza  had 
received  a  letter  from  Otermin,  evidently  the  one  written  from  Isleta 
on  December  11th,  for  he  stated  that  he  Avas  entrusting  his  letter  to 
the  same  Indians  who  had  In'ought  to  him  the  governor's  letter."'^ 

' (7<ro//(ca  de  la  rrovineia  (hi  Saxto  EvcnnuUo  de  ^J<^.rU■o  (1()97  ed.).  ]).  99.  According 
to  the  sniiie  authority  the  larjie  church  at  ^>antHa  was  dedicated  to  Sau  Francisco. 
Mendoza  to  Otermin,  Decenilier  10,  liVsl,  in  A)itos  P(  rtcnecioitcs,  29. 
"Deelaraon  del  Thf.ueni  de  la  Caiialleria,"  in  ibid,  37;  ' '  declaracion  del  sarjento,  mayor 
s^",  de  herra,"  in  ihi<L,  41. 

"  V  estos  tres  dhos  ])uebU>s  Casi  en  triangulo  en  distrito  de  dos  lco:uas. " 
••Orendoza  to  Otermin.  De.-ember  10.  1G81,  in  Autos  Fcrtcuccitntcs,  29-30;  "Declaraon 
del  Th^^  geni  de  la  (."aualleria/  '  in  ibid.,  37. 
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^.    TJie  Advance  from  Sandia  to  Sait  Ftdipe 

From  Sandia  the  route  of  Meiidoza  led  from  the  territory  of  the 
Tigiia  Indians  to  that  of  the  Queres.  The  letter  which  Mendoza  sent 
to  Oteruun  from  Sandia  was  written  some  time  before  noon  on  tlie 
morning  of  Deeeml)er  lOth."  Before  it  was  finished  the  larger  part 
of  tlie  foree  left  ]\lendoza  with  an  escort  in  the  pueblo,  and  with 
Sebastian  de  Iferrera  leading  the  vanguard,  |)roceeded  on  the  way 
toward  San  Felipe.  AVlien  about  a  league  from  Sandia  three  trail>, 
over  which  it  appeared  a  number  of  people,  cattle,  and  horses  had 
lately  been,  were  noticed.  These  trails  were  evidently  made  l)y  the 
Indians  of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and  Sandia,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
receipt  of  the  news  of  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  first  assembled 
on  the  sierra  of  Sandia,  but  later  fled  to  join  their  northern  allies  at 
the  sierra  of  La  €iene.i>inlla.  One  of  these  trails,  all  of  which  led 
from  the  sierra  of  Sandia,  appeared  to  have  been  made  the  night  be- 
fore. According  to  the  testimony  of  Herrera  they  crossed  the  river 
in  the  direction  of  the  mesa  of  Santa  Ana;  according  to  that  of 
Diego  Lopez  Sambrano  they  led  towards  Cochiti.  The  former  wit- 
ness stated  that  on  discovering  these  trails  he  stationed  a  soldier  at 
the  place  where  the  Spaniards  crossed  them,  so  that  when  the  lieu- 
tenant-general might  arrive  he  would  not  be  confused  and  take  the 
wrong  trail,  and  likewise  that  he  might  decide  what  action  to  take  on 
the  discovery  of  the  trails.  The  latter  witness  stated  that  on  noticing 
the  trails  he  sent  a  soldier  back  to  inform  Mendoza  of  them  and  to 
ascertain  whether  he  wished  them  to  be  followed  or  not,  since  they 
were  very  fresh.  It  is  possible  that  Herrera  and  Lopez  referred  to 
the  same  soldier,  for  Herrera  was  in  the  vanguard.  This  being  the 
case,  the  soldier  stationed  by  the  latter  for  the  purposes  assigned 
might  have  been  ordered  back  to  see  Mendoza  when  Diego  Lopez 
Sambrano  came  up.  At  any  rate  the  main  division  continued  its 
march  until  late  in  the  afternoon  without  seeing  any  more  trails  or 
receiving  any  orders  from  I\[endoza.  After  camp  had  l)een  pitched 
for  tlie  night  Mendoza  and  his  escort,  together  with  the  soldier,  or 
soldiers,  mentioned  l)y  Herrera  and  Lopez,  arrived.  Xo  action  was 
taken  regarding  the  trails,  however.  From  that  camping  place,  evi- 
dently the  next  morning,  December  11th,  the  Spaniards  proceeded  in 
a  body  toward  San  Felipe.  Before  reaching  it  a  mounted  Indian 
spy  was  seen  on  the  top  of  a  mesa  near  the  pueblo.  When  the  Span- 
iards approached  him  he  fled  in  the  direction  of  Cochiti.'' 

Arriving  at  the  ])ueblo  of  San  Felipe  only  one  Indian,  a  very  old 
man  by  the  name  of  Francisco,  a  smith  by  trade,  was  found.  Being 
questioned  in  his  oMi  language  concerning  the  whereabouts  of  the 

77  Mendoza  to  Oterniin,  De<  ein))er  10,  IGSl,  in  Autos  Pei-tcneeicnics,  29. 
7S  "Deelaracion  del  sarjeu"^,  mayor  san,  de  herra,"in  Autos  Ptrtcntcicntes,  41;  "  (De- 
claraciun)  de  diejjo  Lo])es. "  in  ihid.,  52. 
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Sail  Im'Hih'  Indians,  he  stated  tliat  they  had  fled  to  Coeliiti  or  to  La 
I  i.'iif^niUa.  Francisco,  who  was  ill,  asked  to  1)e  confessed  and  ab- 
,o!\rd.  Tliis  reijuest  was  .i;-ranted  hy  Father  Guerra.  The  old  man 
"lived  only  a  few  days  after  tliat,  for  when  the  Spaniards  returned 
thronich  San  Feli])c  on  December  17tli  lu*  was  found  dead.  A  house 
?.»  li(tii>c  search  was  made  and  many  thini>'s  l)eh)n,i>ini>-  to  the  church 
vvri«'  t'onnd.'  '  In  most  of  the  houses  a  great  many  nuisks  such  as 
urrc  employed  ])y  the  Indians  in  their  c(^remonies  were  found.  In 
(iie  centeT-  of  the  ])laza  were  pih's  of  stones  wliere  the  Indians  per- 
I'ernK'd  tlu'ir  rites.  Luis  de  Quintana  and  Dieg'o  Lopez  Sam])rauo 
are  authorities  for  tlie  statement  that  such  stone  heaps  were  found 
in  the  phizas  of  all  six  of  the  pueblos  visited  on  the  expedition,  and 
that  in  the  environs  of  each  pue])lo  other  such  piles,  ])uilt  to  the  four 
winds,  were  found  —  "all  places  of  idolatry  where  the  apostates 
offer  to  the  devil  the  seeds  and  things  which  they  possess."  The 
church  at  San  Felipe  had  ])een  unroofed  and  the  monastery  torn 
down.    In  the  cemetery  a  bell  with  a  hole  bored  in  it  was  found.^'^ 

3.    The  Adrance  from  San  Felipe  to  Santo  Boniuifjo 

From  San  Felipe  the  Spaniards  marched  in  a  body  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo. Though  the  date  of  their  arrival  there  is  not  given  it  was 
♦evidently  the  twelfth  of  December,  or  the  day  following  their  arrival 
and  halt  at  San  Felipe.  There  the  church  and  monastery  had  l)een 
demolished.  To  one  side  of  the  pueblo  was  a  pile  of  stones  where 
the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  ''make  their  offerings  to  the  devil." 
This  pile  of  stones  had  been  fenced  in  ''with  much  veneration"  in 
ordi'r  to  keep  cattle  out.  Xew  esfiifas  had  also  l)een  built  and  por- 
tions of  the  pueblo  fortified."  On  searching  the  houses  of  the  pueblos 
many  ornaments  that  had  been  taken  from  the  church  and  from  the 
h(nises  of  the  Spaniards  whom  the  Indians  had  killed  and  rol)bed 
W(u-e  found.  In  the  houses  of  Alonso  Catiti  and  Diego  el  Cai^attero, 
which  were  very  close  together,  were  found  the  majority  of  the  things 
from  the  church  and  the  writing  desks  of  the  monastery.-'  Many 
masks  and  other  "idolatrous"  objects  were  also  found. 

4.    The  Adranee  front  Santo  Boniingo  to  Coeliiti 

From  Santo  Domingo  the  Spaniards  started  on  the  morning  of 
I>ecember  IHth  toward  Cochiti,  a  (^)uer(>s  pueblo  ten  leagues  from  the 
filld  of  Santa  Fe.'-    ^NFany  tracks  of  ])eo])le,  cattle,  oxen,  horses,  and 

Aiiioiit;  these  v  ere-  a  silver  incensory,  a  jturdo,  small  boxes  of  holy  oils,  and  broken 
sleeve  crosses. 

"  Dechiraon  del  Th^  .le  la  Caualleria,"  in  Autos  r(  ri<  nrcicntt  s,  ;  '  Sleclaracion 

•le!  sarjen'o,  mayor  -an,  de  herra, "  in  ibid.,  41;  "  declarass'^n  del  sarjento  m«^r,  luis  de 
'|iiiiit;iii;i. '  *  in  ibid..  49:  • '  (  Declaracion )  de  diej^o  Lopes,''  in  ihid.,  o2. 

^'  * '  I)eclara'>i>  del  Thf'  ueni  do  la  Canalleria, " '  in  Autos  Ft  rttuccit  nt  rs,  ;'.S;  "declaracion 
del  >;iricn"\  mayor  s-i",  dt>  herra.''  in  ibid.,  41. 

"'-'Oil  the  \v;iy  tiiey  fonnd  a  sleeve  cress  lyin^-  on  the  <ironiid  and  ]>iece^  of  another  onej 
:i  larut>  i-r  ketth^  ( i>t  rol )  :  :ind  a  hir<:e  j.dt  [nila)  of  the  <aine  mat. -rial. 
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sheep  were  seen,  leading  toward  tlie  sierras  of  Cocliiti.  As  soon  as 
tliey  came  near  Coeliiti  ^Mendoza  sent  a  S(inad  of  soldiers,  evideiitlv 
under  the  command  of  Diiran  y  Chaves,  to  the  i)iiebkx  AVhile  wait- 
ing for  them  to  return  some  Indians  were  seen  on  the  tops  of  the  liill 
about  a  league  from  the  pueblo.  Mendoza  said  that  as  soon  as  lie 
saw  them  he  went  in  ])erson  with  twelve  soldiers  to  investigate,  llcr- 
rera*  and  Duran  y  Chaves  stated  that  first  a  squad  of  soldiers  was 
sent  by  ^[endoza  to  reconnoiter  the  Indians  on  the  hills  and  to  ase<'r- 
tain  if  they  had  any  horses  or  cattle  in  the  valleys ;  that  as  soon  as 
Mendoza  saw  that  the  members  of  this  squad  were  discovered  and 
were  engaging  in  conversation  with  the  Indians  he  and  Herrera 
mounted  their  horses  and  with  several  other  Spaniards  joined  the 
scouting  |)arty.  They  left  Pedro  ^Marquez,  Diego  Lopez  Sambrano, 
and  others  to  guard  the  horses,  and  found,  according  to  various  esti- 
mates, from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  Indians,  all  greatly  ex- 
cited and  making  warlike  demonstrations.  They  asked  the  Spaniards 
what  they  wanted,  to  which  Mendoza  replied  that  he  had  come  to 
search  for  them  in  order  that  their  souls  might  not  be  lost.  The  In- 
dians made  ligiit  of  this  and  called  the  Spaniards  imposters  and 
^^bleating  horned  he-goats,"  using  at  the  same  time  many  other  in- 
sulting and  high  sounding  epithets.  Herrera,  realizing  now  the 
danger  from  these  Indians,  ordered  a  soldier  to  go  back  and  ad\'ise 
all  the  other  soldiers  who  had  stayed  to  guard  the  horses,  to  arm 
themselves  and  be  prepared  to  fight  in  case  the  Indians  should  begin 
the  attack.  After  some  parleying  Mendoza  told  the  Indians  that 
since  it  was  late  they  would  have  to  postpone  further  discussion  until  - 
the  next  day;  thereupon  he  and  his  men  joined  the  other  Spaniards. 
By  this  time  the  squad  sent  to  reconnoiter  the  pueblo  of  Cochiti  had 
returned,  and  the  Spaniards,  again  reunited,  entered  that  pueblo  to 
see  what  advantages  it  offered  for  cam])ing  there  for  the  night."' 

The  testimony  of  Captain  Eoque  de  ^^fadrid  and  of  Sarjento  Ma/./or 
Luis  de  Qnintana  varies  in  some  particulars  from,  and  at  the  same 
time  adds  interesting  details  to,  the  above  account.  According  to 
these  men,  as  the  Spaniards  were  approaching  Cochiti  two  Indians 
were  seen  crossing  over  from  a  hill  to  the  bed  of  the  river  in  the 
direction  of  tlie  In  ma  of  Santa  Cruz.  ^Mendoza  then  ordered  Madri<l 
to  take  his  squad  of  soldiers,  reconnoiter  the  movements  of  the  In- 
dians, an<l,  in  case  he  lia])pened  u]H)n  any  horses  or  cattle,  to  take 
them  and  ascertain  if  there  were  any  tracks  of  others  there.  On  go- 
ing to  execute^  these  orders,  ]^ladrid  discovered  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  on  a  high  hill,  shouting  and  making 

S3  Afcortlirif^  to  Don  Fernando  Piiran  y  Chaves  a  quarter  of  a  league. 

^^''Unos  fornudos  oa]>rones  llorones. " 

"IJecIaraon  .lei  The  oeni  .le  la  Caualleria,"  in  Autos  Fertenec'u  nh  s,  r>S;  ^ '  rleelara.  i<|n 
del  sarjen'o,  mayor  S'»",  do  herra."  in  i})UI.,  42;  "  deelaracion  de  don  forn'^o  de  chaves, "  in 
ihid.,  4.");  'Merlarassnn  ,lol  eapn  po  :\rar(|uez,"  in  ihiO.,  40;  ' '  ( Dei-lara»'i6n )  de  diego 
Lopes,"  in  ihUl.,  52;  Auto  of  Otermiu,  in  Hid., 
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iiostile  demonstrations.  He  thereupon  ordered  Joseph  de  Ar1)izu, 
,the  interpreter,  to  go  and  converse  with  them  and  find  out  what  they 
iniirlit  have  to  say.  While  waiting  for  Arbizu  to  return,  I\[adrid  saw 
Nlmdoza,  Herrera,  Father  Guerra,  and  others  approach  the  Indians. 
The  Indians  then  became  more  excited  and  made  signs  that  they- 
wanted  to  fight.  Madrid  and  his  sokliers  then  joined  Mendoza  and 
I; is  party,  winch  was  confronted  by  a  much  larger  force  of  Indians. 
In  the  meantime  INIendoza  liad  ordered  Luis  de  Quintana,  who  had 
iM'fU  in  the  vanguard,  to  have  the  main  l)ody  of  the  Spanish  force 
halt,  and  not  to  allow  any  of  them  to  enter  the  pueblo  of  Cochiti  dur- 
his  absence.  Soon  after  this,  however,  Quintana  received  word 
from  Madrid  that  the  Indians  were  already  beginning  to  fight,  and 
a  re(|uest  from  him  to  make  the  horses  secure  and  come  to  their  aid. 
( hi  the  way  to  lielp  ^ladrid,  Quintana  met  Sebastian  de  Herrera,  who 
>ng<z:ested  that  they  go  to  the  pueblo  of  Cochiti  and  fortify  it,  since 
the  Indians  wanted  to  fight.  Just  at  this  time,  however,  Mendoza 
and  the  other  Spaniards  who  had  been  confronting  the  Indians,  came 
up,  and  they  all  entered  the  pueblo. Finding  it  well  pro\dsioned, 
tile  S}^aniards  pitched  the  camp  in  the  principal  phiza.  Orders  were 
•jfiven  to  the  soldiers  not  to  leave  the  plaza,  the  horses  were  locked 
up  and  fed  with  corn,  and  sentinels  placed  around  the  pueblo  for  the 
night." 

5.    Parleys  with  the  Indians 

The  next  day,  December  1-1-th,  ^lendoza  ordered  the  soldiers  to  arm 
tliemselves  as  though  for  actual  hostilities,  in  order  to  go  with  him 
to^con front  the  enemy,  whether  in  the  sierras  or  elsewhere.  Fifty- 
six  of  the  men  seem  to  have  been  selected  for  actual  duty,  the  others 
l)rol)ably  being  designated  to  gTiard  the  horses.  Before  leaving  Co- 
chiti all  the  army,  comprising  both  Spaniards  and  Indian  allies,  as- 
sembled and  listened  to  a  fervent  address  by  the  chaplain,  Father 
Antonio  Guerra,  in  which  he  urged  them  to  cleanse  their  hearts 
with  contrition,"  after  which,  by  the  authority  conceded  to  him  by 
Fatlier  Ayeta,  he  absolved  them  all.'' 

After  this  ceremony  the  S])aniards  left  Cochiti.  "\Anien  they  had 
]»roceeded  about  a  league  from  the  ]meblo  they  discovered  a  junta 
<>r  more  than  four  hundred  Indians  on  a  hill  cliff  which  served  them 
as  a  fortress,  where  more  apostates  were  arriving  all  the  time. 
I  >icgo  Lopez  Sambrano  stated  that  at  one  time  more  than  a  thousand 
Indians  were  assembled  and  that  over  one  hundred  of  them  were 
mounted.  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  came  up  the  Indians  formed  a 
scmi-eirele  and  sent  to  ask  them  in  the  Queres  language  what  they 

SG<<  (Deelaraoion)  del  cap"  roqiic  fie  ^fadrid, "  in  Autos  Pertcnecientcs,  47;  '  *  deelarasson 
del  sarjoiito  nior^  hiis  dc  (juiiitaiia, ' '  in  ilniL,  49. 

"  Declaraon  del  The  creni  de  la  Cauallaria, ' '  in  ihid.,  3S. 

'^'^  "  Declaraeion  del  sarjento,  mayor  san,  de  herra,"  in  Autos  Pertcnecientcs,  42;  '^De- 
•  laraori  del  The  geni  de  la  Caualleria,"  in  ih'ul,  3S. 
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wanted.    Davis  "''  erroneously  states  that  tliis  oeeurreiiee  took  pla.  .. 
on  the  second  day  fo1k)wing-  the  arrival  of  INIendoza's  force  at  Cn- 
ehiti.    Tlie  evidence  is  clear  that  it  occurred  on  the  first  day  aft.'!- 
their  arrival  there.    Calling  the  Spaniards  imposters,  tlie  Tnd'uin^ 
<^ave  war-whoops  and  made  other  hostih^  demonstrations.  Xcvcm' 
tlieless,  ^Tendoza :  Father  Gnerra;  Pedro  de  Arhizn,  the  Queres  in- 
terpreter; and  Pedro  A[ar([uez,  the  half-hrother  of  Alonso  Catiti,  ad 
vanced  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  apostates,  Quintana  and 
other  Spaniards  l)eing  hd*t  to  i;uard  tlie  horses.    On  apy:)roachin,i>-  thr 
Indians,  ^[endoza,  in  order  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  pacify  them 
and  induce  them  to  surrender,  called  out:    ''Be  quiet,  children,  for 
his  majesty  has  already  pardoned  you."    He  assured  them  that  In- 
had  full  authority  to  act  in  the  kin<^''s  name.    He  then  called  for  tin- 
mestizo,  Alonso  Catiti  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  and  Indiaii 
governor  at  that  time  of  the  Queres  Indians.    AVhen  Catiti  appear(^d 
and  asked  what  Mendoza  wanted,  the  latter  replied  that  he  had  conio 
to  look  for  him  and  his  people,  and  that  he  had  brought  with  him  the 
father  chaplain.    Catiti  then  asked  who  the  priest  was,  and  when 
Mendoza  told  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  priests  from  Xew  Spain, 
Catiti  wanted  to  know  why  some  of  the  priests  who  had  already  been 
in  Xew  Mexico  had  not  returne<l.    ]\rendoza  1)y  way  of  reply  simply 
assured  him  that  the  Spaniards  had  not  come  to  kill  them,  but  ratlun* 
^ ^because  your  souls  are  lost."    Catiti  re])lied  that  ]\[endoza  was  cor- 
rect, and  stated  that  he  was  very  greatly  frightened  on  account  of 
his  sins.    Thereupon  Father  Guerra  said:    ^'^fy  son,  do  not  let  that 
stand  in  your  way,  for  God  is  very  merciful.    You  are  a  Christian; 
do  not  lose  your  soul,  for  I  promise  you  l)y  these  consecrated  hands 
and  by  the  sacred  orders  which  I  have  that  as  soon  as  you  come  down 
and  surrender  you  will  he  pardoned."    Catiti,  however,  was  still 
skeptical  and  asked  if  ^fendoza  spoke  truthfully  before  God,  the  Wv- 
gin,  and  in  the  name  of  the  king.    ^NFendoza  at  once  replied:  ''By 
the  Virgin,  her  precious  Son,  and  in  the  name  of  the  king,  our  Lord, 
I  will  ])ardon  you  and  all  [the  others]  as  soon  as  you  come  down  and 
surrender;  l)ut,  if  you  wisli  to  light,  we  will  tight.    But  consider  that 
you  have  to  ])ay  [in  case  you  fight]  witli  your  women,  your  children, 
and  your  souls."    Thereupon,  Catiti,  weeping  so  violently  that  the 
whole  camp  heard  him,  re])lied  :    ''I  know  that  you  are  telling  me  the 
truth,  but  I  know  that  I  am  already  condemned,  because  my  sins  are 
very  great."    He  added:    ''I  am  afraid  and  do  not  believe  you,  for 
they  have  told  \\w  here  that  you  will  carry  me  to  Spain  in  order  to 
punish  me  sevcndy."    At  this  Father  Guerra  and  his  other  auditors, 
bathed  in  tc^ars,  again  exhorte<l  Catiti  to  repent.    But  the  Indians, 
among  whom  were  ] people  from  Taos,  Picun's,  Pecos,  Acoma,  and  the 
Tewa,  Tano,  Jemez,  Queres,  and  Tigua  ]meblos  —  in  fact  from  every 


si>  Oi>.  cit.,  p.  :'.:}o. 
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juris* Ik-tioii  of  the  province  exee|)t  ^^foqiii,  distant  one  hundred 
s.-aiiucs  from  tliere  —  snd(hMily  b(\iian  to  veil  and  make  further  war- 
likt*  (k'nioiistrations.  Tlirougli  the  intiuenee  of  C/atiti  the  Indians 
filially  became  (luiet  and  formed  a  more  compact  group.  Ilerrera 
tIm-ii  called  to  tlunn  three  times:  '^Blessed  be  the  most  Holy  Sacra- 
■  n.-nt."  To  .this  the  a[)Ostates  tlirice  re])li('d  and  many  of  them  slied 
tears.'"' 

Just  at  this  time  a  num1)er  of  Picuris  and  Queres  Indians,  led  by  a 
ricun's  chief,  laid  down  their  arms  and  went  down  the  hill  to  where 
hicgo  Lucero  and  several  other  Spaniards  were  and  began  to  em- 
lirace  them,  and  to  relate  the  diffi(ndties  they  had  experienced  since 
flic  Spaniards  left.  Ilerrera  on  approaching  the  group  was  warmly 
♦-nibraced  also.  AVhen  ]\[endoza  saw  this  he  thought  that  Lucero  and 
his  associates  were  negotiating  ])eace  ])acts  with  the  Indians.  This 
iiiigered  him  and  he  sent  Saml)rano  to  ask  Diego  Lucero  l)y  what  au- 
thority was  he  making  such  terms  and  to  order  him  to  come  down 
>ince  he  alone  had  authority  to  make  peace  with  the  Indians.  AVhen 
Sambrano  a])proached  Lucero  and  the  group  around  him,  other  In- 
dians, leaving  their  arms  above,  also  came  down  the  hill  and  joined 
them.  At  this  one  of  these  Indians,  named  Lorenzo,  a  brother  of 
Don  Luis,  the  Indian  governor  of  Picuris  and  head  chief  of  all  the 
apostate  nations,  mounted  a  horse  and  hurried  to  where  Alonso  Catiti 
was,  evidently  conversing  with  ^Mendoza.  Having  talked  with  him 
for  a  while  he  returned  to  where  Lucero  was.  Another  Indian  named 
Sonde,  angered  that  Sambrano  should  have  come  up,  called  him  a 
<levil,  and  told  him  to  get  away  from  tliere,  for  they  were  greatly 
friglitened.  Lucero  also  told  Sambrano  to  leave.  Before  he  did  so 
he  heard  Sonde  ask  Lucero  if  Xavier  was  coming  there,  to  which 
Lucero  replied  that  the  latter  had  remained  in  Isleta.  But  Sonde 
was  inquisitive  and  still  wanted  to  know  why  he  had  not  come.'*' 

About  this  time  Captain  Pedro  ]\[arquez  called  to  Alonso  Catiti, 
his  half  brother,  and  assured  him  that  the  Spaniards  would  do  him 
no  harm.  Catiti  and  other  Indians  then  came  down  ])art  of  tlie  way 
and  ]\rendoza,  Maniuez,  Father  Guerra,  and  other  Spaniards  went 
u])  to  meet  them,  while  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  ])repared  to  tiee. 
A\'hen  the  two  ])arti(^s  met,  the  Spaniards  and  many  of  the  Indians 
•  •mbraced.  Among  the  latter  were  Catiti  and  El  Ollita,  both  of  whom 
Wept  violently,  while  Catiti  kissed  the  feet  of  Father  Guerra.  Catiti 
then  asked  for  the  love  of  God,  the  most  Holy  Virgin,  and  the  saints 
that  the  Spaniar<ls  make  peace  with  them.    Accordingly,  the  Span- 

^"  "  Derlarncion  del  sarjeiit'\  mayor  san,  de  herra, "  in  Autos  Pcrtcneciente.<t,  42-40;  "  de- 
<larass''>n  del  sarjtMito  m"i",  luis  <le  (|U!ntaiia,"  in  )7nV/...";0;  "  (Declaracion)  de  die.iro  Lopes,'' 
ia  (hid,  52-58;  "Declaraon  del  Th*-  jreiH  de  la  Caualleiia. "  in  iJ)i<f.,  38;  "  deelarassoa  del 
^'arjento  ni"r,  luis  de  (|uintana,  "  in  ihi<l..  49. 

i>i  "Declaracion  del  sarien'<\  niayor  s-m,  de  herra,"  in  Jiito.s  PcrtcHccicntcs,  4;-> ;  "(De- 
c!;iraci('>n)  de  die^-o  lAijies, "  in  ihi'!.,  5.'>. 
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iards  and  many  of  the  Indians,  among-  whom  were  Catiti  and  other 
chiefs,  withdrew  to  a  valley  to  discnss  the  atfairs.  As  soon  as  tli*- 
conversation  was  he.^iin,  ^lendoza  asked  Catiti  if  it  would  not  he  wi^,. 
for  the  latter  to  send  runners  to  Zuhi  and  Moqui,  in  order  that  tli*- 
inhabitants  of  those  pueblos  might  know  of  the  ])eace  arrangements 
and  all  come  down.  To  this  Catiti  replied:  ''Do  not  worry  aV)()ut 
tliat,  for  at  a  word  from  me  they  will  all  come."  Finally  Catiti 
agreed  to  lead  the  natives  of  Cochiti,  Santo"  Domingo,  and  San  Felip»' 
back  to  their  ])ueblos,  and  asked  for  one  and  a  half  days  —  Herrera 
and  Dunui  y  Chaves  say  two  days  —  in  which  to  do  this.  El  Ollita 
and  the  other  principales  also  agreed  to  the  same.  The  Indians  as- 
sured the  Spaniards  that  they  were  acting  in  good  faith  in  making 
peace  with  them  and  seemed  to  be  highly  pleased  with  the  terms. 
According  to  Duran  y  Chaves  they  even  ordered  or  promised  to  send 
down  some  Indians  to  serve  the  Spaniards,  and  with  a  great  show  of 
pride  said  that  they  were  going  to  erect  arches  to  receive  Father 
Ayeta.  They  stated  that  they  had  revolted  on  account  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  Francisco  Xavier,  Luis  de  Quintana,  and  Diego  Lopez  Sam- 
brano.  Vexed  at  this  ^lendoza  ordered  all  of  the  Spaniards  as  well  as 
the  apostates  to  assemble,  and  with  Joseph  de  Arbizu  and  Diego  Lu- 
cero  acting  as  interpreters,  asked  the  Indians  to  state  with  exactness 
the  causes  for  their  actions.  They  then  stated  that  they  had  revolted 
from  fear  and  because  Francisco  Xavier  had  burned  their  est u fas 
for  having  practiced  witchcraft  in  them.  Out  of  revenge  for  this 
they  had  burned  the  churches  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Indians  of  the 
other  nations  then  asked  ^Mendoza  to  allow  them  to  send  news  of  the 
peace  pacts  to  their  jurisdictions.  Accordingly  ^Mendoza  sent  such 
messages  to  Taos,  Picuris,  Sia,  Santa  Ana,  Acoma,  Pecos,  and  the 
Tewa,  Tano,  Jemez,  and  Queres  pueblos.  X  Tano  head  captain,  named 
by  one  of  the  re])els,  and  one  Tigua  and  one  Sia  cacique  remained  with 
the  Spaniards.  The  Indians  were  not  required  as  part  of  the  peace 
pacts  to  give  up  their  arms,  since  they  stated  that  they  were  in  mor- 
tal fear  of  the  Apaches  in  the  mountains. ^- 

In  the  meantime  Diego  Lopez  Sambrano  had  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  Tano  Indian  who  told  him  that  he  was  a  lieutenant  of  Don 
Luis,  the  liead  chief  of  all  the  rebels.  This  Indian  stated  that  he  was 
very  well  pleased  with  the  peace  pacts,  and  in  the  presence  of  L6|)ez 
sent  two  runners  to  tell  his  people  that  they  must  be  quiet,  and  re])lace 
the  crosses  in  their  puel)los,  and  that  if  the  governor  and  Father  Aye- 
ta should  come  they  should  erect  arches,  as  was  the  custom  when  they 

92  <  <  (Declaraciuri)  de  (lie<jo  Lopes."  in  Autos  Pertenecientes,  53;  ' ' declaraeion  del 
sarjento  mayor  s^n,  dolierra."  in  ibid.,  43;  '  Meidarasion  de  don  ferndo  de  chaves, "  in  ibid, 
45;  "Deolaraon  del  The  ooni  de  la  Cauaileria,"  in  ibid.,  3S ;  "  dedarasso"  del  Capn  Po 
Marquez, "  in  ibid.,  4G  * '  (Deolaracion)  del  Capn  roque  de  ^Ntadrid.  "  in  ibid.,  47;  '  Me- 
clarasson  del  sarjento  luoi-.  luis  de  quintana,"  in  ibid.,  50;  ''Declarao"  del  The  geni  de  la 
Caualleria,  "  in  ibid.,  39. 
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^  i-aiiio  and  left  for  Mexico.  This  Indian  declared  that  he  had  revolted 
thronirh  the  influence  of  a  Tewa  Indian  who  ''turned  them  all  crazy/' 
and  who  created  <;-eneral  connnotion.  He  stated  that  Pope  made  it 
-.  iifrally  known  that  his  captain,  the  father  of  all  the  Indians  since 
tin"  flood/'^  had  commissioned  him  to  announce  in  all  the  pueblos  that 
thcv  should  ^-evolt  and  not  leave  a  single  religious  or  Si)aniard  alive 
ill  the  whole  province,  after  which  they  should  return  to  the  mode  of 
lix  ing  of  their  forefathers.  Likewise  they  were  instructed  to  collect 
jnany  supplies  and  other  necessities.  AVitli  this  mandate  from  Pope 
^•arne  a  threat  that  any  pueblo  not  obeying  would  be  destroyed,  be- 
i-ause  all  the  heathen  nations  who  were  coming  destroying  the  world 
were  partners  to  the  plan.''^ 

While  these  peace  pacts  were  being  arranged  with  Catiti  and  the 
other  Indian  chiefs,  four  Indians,  two  of  whom  were  servants  of 
Francisco  Xavier,  went  down  to  where  Luis  de  Quintana,  Juan  Euiz 
d(»  Cassarez,  the  interpreter,  and  other  Spaniards  were  guarding  the 
horses.  They  loitered  there  a  while,  and  were  so  glad  to  see  Quin- 
tana that  they  shed  tears  of  joy.  One  of  these,  a  Tewa  Indian  of 
Teseque,  named  Juan  —  a  niarried  man  about  twenty-eight  years  old 
and  a  fonner  servant  of  Xavier  —  seemed  very  deeply  affected.  On 
seeing  Quintana,  whom  he  assured  was  as  much  liis  master  as  Xavier, 
and  some  of  his  companions  eating  a  little  parched  corn,  he  asked  if 
they  had  nothing  more  to  eat  than  that.  When  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive he  asked  the  loan  of  a  horse  in  order  to  go  and  get  them  some 
pro^Tsions.  Quintana  loaned  him  the  horse  and  as  he  was  ready  to- 
mount,  confidentially  asked:  'Muan,  what  do  you  think  of  these 
pacts He  answered:  ''I  do  not  know,  but  if  I  should  learn  any- 
thing I  will  flee  and  come  to  inform  you.''  He  then  rode  away  and 
was  not  heard  from  for  three  or  four  days.^^ 

6.    The  Treason  of  the  Indians 

The  Indians  now  withdrew  and  the  Spaniards  returned  to  Cochiti, 
about  a  league  below.  From  the  preceding,  as  well  as  from  later 
<n'idence,  it  is  clear  that  the  Spaniards  regarded  the  peace  pacts  as 
certain  and  fixed''  and  trusted  the  Indians  to  carry  out  their  prom- 
ise and  return  peaceably  to  their  pueblos.  Such,  however,  was  not 
their  plan,  neither  had  they  ever  contemplated  any  such  action  except 
to  deceive  the  Spaniards.  Before  the  latter  returned  to  Xew  Mexico 
on  this  enfrada,  while  there  had  been  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  Indians,  the  consensus  had  been  that  in  case  the  Spaniards  did 
return  they  would  resist  them  to  their  last  man  and  not  willingly  al- 

^>3*'Des»le  que  se  anego  el  mundo. " 

"  (Deolaraeion)  de  diogo  Lopes,"  in  Autos  Perteuecientcs,  53. 

3'' "  Deolarasson  del  sarjento  mor,  luis  de  quintana,"  in  ihid.,  50;  ^^Deelaraon  del  The- 
mnii  de  la  Caualleria, "  in  ibid.,  39;  "declarasion  de  don  ferndo  de  chaves,  in  Ihid.,  45; 
*  •  iliH'larac'ion  (del  Indio  Juan),"  in  Hid.,  22-23. 
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low  tlio  iuvadcM's  to  remain  under  any  condition.  In  case  tlio  Span 
iar(]s  i-('turii('d  and  slioiild  he  victorious  it  was  agreed  tliat  tli.-x 
slioul([  make  a  false  treat\'  witli  tlicni,  take  tlieni  l)y  snrjuise,  and  kl' 
them  under  treason.  Those  who  h(dd  to  this  phui  included  the  [jn,,- 
cipaJcs  of  tlie  ])ueh!()s  and  tlie  cliief  a^'.^ressors  in  crimes.  Others  \v!m, 
Avere  not  so  ,i»uilty  conten<hMl  that  the  Si)aniards  wouhl  surely  return, 
and  said  that  since  they  liad  doiK^  nothing-  had  they  intended  to  sta\ 
in  their  puehh)s.  Later  when  the  A])aches  harrassed  the  Puelih)s 
this  ])arty  hitterly  comphiined  to  tlieir  chiefs  that  when  the  Span- 
iards lived  amon<>'  them  they  were  secure  against  Apache  raids. 
However,  in  order  to  nu\ke  all  parties  loyal  to  the  apostate  cause, 
the  Lidians  were  told  that  the  demons  in  the  esfufa  at  Taos  had  de- 
clared that  as  soon  as  the  Spaniards  hegan  making  ])reparations  to 
return  to  Xew  ^lexico  they  would  advise  the  Indians,  so  that  they 
might  have  time  to  assemhle,  and  there])y  eliminate  all  risks  of  heing 
captured. 

After  the  Indians  had  already  deserted  their  pueblos  and  by  order 
of  their  chiefs,  whom  they  feared  greatly,  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
mountains  on  account  of  the  re])orts  that  the  Isleta  Indians  had  all 
been  killed,  they  ascertained  that  such  reports  were  not  only  false 
but  that  no  Indian  had  even  been  harmed  in  Isleta.  This  news  creat- 
ed much  speculation  and  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  apostates, 
before  the  ^fendoza  ])arty  reached  the  vicinity  of  La  Cieneguilla,  as 
to  what  could  be  the  object  of  the  Spaniards  in  returning.  Some  con- 
tended that  since  they  were  coming  without  doing  injury  to  any  one 
that  perhaps  they  did  desire  peace ;  others  who  wanted  to  fight  con- 
tended that  the  Spaniards  were  only  planning  to  deceive  them,  and 
that  once  having  got  them  in  tlieir  power  would  kill  them  all.  The 
leaders  of  this  party  were  twenty-two  Tewa  chiefs  and  Catiti,  the 
influential  Queres  half-breed.'"' 

After  the  S|)aniards  arrived  at  La  Cieneguilla  and  before  the 
peace  ])arleys  were  held  some  Indians  even  then  contended  that  it 
would  be  better  to  surrender  ])eaceably  than  to  make  war  on  the 
invaders.  But  the  younger  element  again  opposed  these  plans  under 
the  leadershi])  of  Catiti  and  the  coijote  lad'nu)  named  Francisco,  but 
generally  called  El  OHita.  In  his  contentions  in  favor  of  war  the 
latter  stated  that  even  if  his  own  brothers  should  come  fighting  with 
the  Spaniards  he  would  kill  tlumi.  Jfis  arguments  were  having  tell- 
ing elf  ect  when  Don  Luis  Tupatu,  the  Indian  governor  of  Picun's  and 
the  chief  of  all  the  rebels,  arrived  and  took  i)art  in  the  conferences. 
When  he  learned  that  his  brother  Lorenzo  had  embraced  Diego  Lu- 
cero  he  was  very  angry  and  declared  his  detcu'inination  to  kill  him. 

Parcci  r  (Ir  Ht'rrcni  in  Autos  Prrt,  ,;,ciriifrs,  OS;  ' '  dtM-larncion  (thA  Tixlio  Juan),"  in 
ibUl.,  22:  "  (leclnrasion  de  .To^oi-lie  Vn<lio  T.adiiio-, "  in  ihi<l.  24;  "  .loi  larasion  (dol  Tiulio 
Lucas),"  in  ibid.,  2(;:  '  •  DtM-larasion  <lo  Peilro  naranjo  do  nacioii  <|uort>s, '*  in  ibid.,  ;U : 
"  dcflaraeion  do  Jn"  loivnzci  y  Fran<^  loivnzo  lionna^  "  in  ibid.,  ?r2. 
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this  Ills  brotlier  ro])lie(l  that  it  made  no  difference  since  God 
would  aid  liini.  Don  Lnis  was  even  more  angered  at  this  and  said: 
•* !)(»  not  mention  that  man  (fod  here."  Just  at  this  time  word  came 
to  the  jinita  from  Catiti  that  he  had  mach^  false  ])eace  ]jacts  with  the 
invaders  and  that  nnd(»r  stMnirity  of  them  he  had  arranged  a  scheme 
!.>  ('iitra|).tli('  S|)aiiiar(Ls."'  This  scheme  was  for  tlie  ])rettiest  Indian 
i^irls  to  bathe,  deck  themselves  in  their  gaudiest  colors,  and  go  down 
to  Cochiti  nnder  the  pretext  of  making  a  meal  for  the  Spaniards  in 
c(^lebration  of  the  peace  |3acts  just  conclnded.  There  they  were  to 
seize  the  o]^portunity  of  seducing  the  invaders  and  that  night  while 
a>leep  with  them,  the  Queres  and  Jemez  warriors,  being  in  ambush 
nearby,  were,  at  a  prearranged  signal  from  C'atiti,  to  attack  the  Span- 
iards with  clubs,  while  the  other  Indians  nnder  Don  Lnis  and  El 
Ollita  were  to  make  away  with  the  horses.  By  this  concerted  action 
it  was  hoped  to  wipe  out. the  Spaniards  at  one  blow.''""  When  Don 
Lnis  heard  these  plans  he  gave  his  hearty  approval.  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  rnnners  all  over  the  province  to  order  all  of  the  Indians 
nnder  pain  of  (hnitli  to  come  to  his  aid.  L'rgent  messages  were  also 
s(mt  to  Pope  to  come  and  help  repel  the  Spaniards.'"-^ 

AVhile  these  plans  were  being  arranged  other  Indians  went  down 
from  time  to  time  to  Cochiti  to  annonnce  to  the  Spaniards  that  the 
natives  were  already  on  their  way  to  their  pueblos.  After  making 
these  annonncements  they  at  once  disappeared.  It  was  donbtless 
from  sncli  Inchans  that  the  re|)orts  reached  the  Spaniards  at  Cochiti 
that  Don  Lnis  had  talked  of  going  with  twenty  of  his  men  to  visit 
Otermm  even  if  he  had  to  go  to  El  Paso,  and  that  El  Ollita  had  stated 
fhat  his  reason  for  remaining  among  the  apostates  had  ])een  that  he 
feared  the  Spaniards  would  kill  his  wife  and  children.'"'' 

7.    The  Belai)  of  the  Spaniards  ui  Cochiti  and  the  Discovery  of  the 

Treason 

Unaware  of  treason  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  ^[endoza  at  Cochiti 
on  the  day  following  the  conclnsion  of  the  peace  pacts  with  the  In- 
dians, December  15th,  despatched  tlie  Tano  captain  who  had  remained 
over  night  with  the  Spaniards  and  a  Tano  (h)mestic  employed  in  the 

'•>"  "  Derlnrasiou  do  .losoi)lie  Yiidin  Ladino-. "  in  AhIom  FcrtciiccicntfS,  24-2.);  "  (De- 
'daraeion)  d(^  die^o  Lnies.  "  in  i'hul.,  .'4.  Arcirdiiio-  to  tlie  Indian  Juan  (ibuL,  2'^),  Don 
Lnis  did  not  arrive  at  tlie  Indian  jii'itd  until  atter  the  truce  liad  been  ajjreed  upon.  Juan 
says  that  when  Don  Luis  lieard  this  he  said:  "You  have  done  uell. " 

' '-'^  "  De(darafi()n  de  du'^  hareiizo  y  trau'^  h»ren/o  heinian%"  in  Aitfos  Prrtoiccictitc!^,  32; 
"de(daracion  ((Ud  Indio  Juan)/'  in  U>i(l.,  23;  '  •  de.darasion  de  Josej'lie  Yndio  Ladino-. " 
in  ihid.,  2.1;  ' '  ( Deidnracidn)  de  die^^o  Loiies. "  in  ibid.,  •14;  "  deidaraidon  del  sarjeuto, 
mayor,  san.  de  lierra.'  "  in  .  (/>(*/. .  4:*.;  ' '  (hMdarassou  caj.'i  J^o  ^larquez,''  in  ib(<(.,  4(; ; 
'*  (De(  hiracidn)  .lei  ro*|ue  de  Madrid."  in  ibi<L,  47-4S;  "  de'darasso'i  del  sarjento  nior, 

luis  de  «iuintana/'  in  ibid.,  .10. 

"  Decdararion  del  sarien'f>,  mayor  s^".  de  herra,"  in  Autos  P(  rti  n('ci(nff:s,  44. 
"  Deidarass^n  del  cap"  P''  Marquez, "  in  Aufo.s  Fcrtt  itecientcs,  46;  "decdarasion  de 
dun  fem^^ti       idiaves, ' '  in  ibiJ.,  41. 
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Spanish  servieo  to  the  Indian  cainp.  In  dui^  time  they  n^nrncMl  wir''- 
the  captains  of  six  pueljlos  —  evidently,  Alanioda,  Puaray,  Sandi.i. 
San  Felipe,  Santo  Domini^o,  and  Cocliiti,  who  conferred  further  with 
Memdoza.  lie  tohl  these  chiefs  that  his  arrang*ements  could  not  !>(• 
taken  as  final  since  Oternun  was  already  on  the  way  there.  Thr 
Tig-ua  Indians  and  the  Qncres  Indians  of  Sia  then  asked  for  letter.^ 
to  their  caciques  announcing  the  news  of  the  peace  pacts.  ^lendoza 
addressed  the  letters  as  requested  and  then  made  a  talk  to  his  visitors 
in  which  he  concrratulated  them  for  their  stand  for  peace,  not  only 
for  the  good  of  their  souls  but  for  the  safety  of  their  women  and 
children.  He  then  ordered  them  to  replace  the  crosses  in  their 
houses  and  those  tliat  had  been  broken  on  the  road,  to  all  of  whii-li 
the  Indians  agreed.^*^^ 

Late  the  next  day,  December  16th,  the  Indians  of  Sia  replied  to  the 
letter  from  Mendoza  l)y  sending  El  Pupiste  (or  Cupiste),  the  govern- 
or of  Santa  Ana,  to  see  ^^lendoza.  He  came  into  the  Spanish  camp 
with  a  cross  hung  around  his  neck  and  announced  that  his  people  in 
the  sierras  of  Los  Jemez  had  received  a  letter  from  the  lieutenant- 
general  in  which  peace  terms  were  offered  them.  Since  his  people 
were  suffering  from  the  snow  and  cold  of  the  winter  and  wanted  to 
return  to  their  pueblos  he  had  come  to  find  out  if  the  letter  was  au- 
thentic. In  case  it  was  true  he  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  announce 
in  behalf  of  the  Indians  of  Sia  and  Santa  Ana  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  those  two  pueblos  were  waiting  to  acknowledge  their  obedience  to 
the  two  majesties.  Mendoza  assured  him  that  the  letter  was  authen- 
tic and  told  him  to  return  to  his  people  and  have  them  erect  arches 
in  their  pueblos  for  his  reception,  since  he  himself  was  going  to  visit 
them  soon.  To  all  Pupiste  agreed  just  as  Catiti  had  done.  The  next 
day  he  left  the  Spanish  camp.  At  the  same  time  the  Tigiia  Indian 
who  had  asked  for  a  letter  to  his  people  left,  promising  to  conduct  the 
inhabitants  to  Sandia,  Puaray,  and  Alameda  to  meet  the  governor.'"- 

From  what  has  been  said  it  seems  evident  that  the  Spaniards  had 
all  this  time  been  totally  deceived  by  the  Indians.  But  as  the  time 
asked  for  by  the  latter  in  which  to  lead  their  people  back  to  their 
pueblos  lengthened  and  no  sign  was  seen  of  them,  gradually  the 
confidence  of  the  Spaniards  was  shaken.  A  series  of  incidents  tended 
to  prove  to  them  that  not  only  had  the  apostates  treacherously  de- 
ceived them,  but  that  there  was  danger  from  their  own  Indian  allies. 
Mendoza  had  given  strict  instructions  that  no  powder  was  to  be  given 
to  the  apostates,  as  they  often  requested  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  pacts,  under  the  pretext  of  wanting  to  kill  deer  in  the  moun- 
tains. Nevertheless,  he  learned  with  no  small  apprehension  that  a 
half-breed  in  his  army  named  Domingo  Lujan  had  given  some  powder 

101  <<Dec]ara^in  del  The  geni  de  la  Caualleria."  in  Juto>;  P(:rtenecie}>-te.<t,  38-30. 
102 ''Deolaraon  del  Th^  geni  de  la  Caualleria,"  in  Antos  Ptrtenecientes,  38-39;  ''(De- 
claraeion)  de  diego  Lopes, '*  in  jZi//?.,  ol;  * '  declarasion  de  don  fern'^o  de  chaves, "  in  i&iVZ.,  45. 
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U\  his  brother,  El  Ollita,  and  had  even  revealed  to  the  apostates 
wiiere  a  hirge  supply  Tvas  kept.  An  investigation  was  held  and 
I.ujan  was  ordered  to  confess  fully  the  extent  of  his  guilt  on  pain  of 
iM-iuLT  garroted  as  a  traitor  to  the  king  if  caught  in  a  lie.  Lujan 
diMiied  having  given  more  than  enougli  for  one  gun  load,  and  the  in- 
\.-tigation  and  examination  of  witnesses  faih^l  to  convict  him  of 
flirt h(»r  guilt.  What  was  done  to  Lujan  is  not  stated,  l)ut  a  more 
stringent  watch  over  the  Indians  was  instituted.''" 

After  sui)posedly  friendly  relations  had  been  established  with  the 
Indians  two  young  Spaniards,  Joseph  de  ]\[adrid  and  Alonso  Garcia, 
hcing  sorely  in  need  of  some  leather  jackets,  secured  some  by  trad- 
ing several  worn  out  horses  to  the  Indians  for  them,  apparently  ex- 
changing one  such  horse  for  two  or  three  jackets. ^"^^  As  a  result  of 
this  trade  several  of  the  Indians  came  to  ask  some  of  their  Spanish 
acquaintances  to  loan  them  as  many  as  four  or  five  horses  imder  the 
pretext  of  wanting  to  go  to  their  pueblos  to  advise  their  friends,  and 
to  bring  the  Sy^aniards  some  refreshments.  The  horses  were  loaned 
hut  nothing  more  was  seen  of  either  tlie  horses  or  Indians. 

^lore  significant  still  was  the  visit  to  the  Spanish  camp  at  Cochiti 
during  the  x)eriod  of  waiting  for  the  Indians,  of  Josephe,  a  former 
servant  of  Sebastian  de  Ilerrera,  who  brought  with  him  anything 
but  cheering  news  for  the  Spaniards.  This  Indian,  who  was  about 
thirty  years  old,  had  followed  the  Spaniards  to  El  Paso  the  year 
before.  Because  of  experiencing  hunger  at  La  Toma  one  of  his  com- 
panions named  Domingo  urged  Josephe  to  flee  with  him  to  Xew 
Mexico.  At  first  he  refused  but  after  a  while,  in  order  to  acquaint 
Imnself,  as  he  stated,  with  conditions  in  Xew  Mexico,  so  that  he 
might  inform  the  Spaniards,  he  accompanied  Domingo  on  what  was 
meant  by  them  to  be  merely  a  visit.  L^pon  arriving  in  the  Pueblo 
country  Domingo  was  remembered  to  have  been  seen  fighting  with 
the  Syjaniards  at  the  siege  of  Santa  Fe,  and  for  this  reason  was  killed 
by  the  Indians.  After  the  death  of  his  companion  Josephe  remained 
with  the  apostates.  But  when  the  Spaniards  returned  and  he  learned 
that  the  agreements  which  the  Indians  had  made  were  treasonous, 
^^moved  by  good  zeal"  and  out  of  compassion  for  his  former  master 
he  determined  to  inform  him  of  the  Indian  plans.  Accordingly  he 
went  down  to  Cochiti  and  warned  Herrera  to  guard  the  horses,  since 
the  Indians  had  not  mad(^  their  pacts  with  any  other  puri)ose  than  to 
deceive  the  Spaniards.  Having  thus  warned  Herrera  to  be  on  guard 
he  went  off  ])romising  to  come  tlie  next  day  and  tell  him  what  he 
might  learn  in  the  meantime.  This  was  the  first  direct  information 
concerning  the  perfidy  of  the  Indians.    As  a  result  of  this  informa- 

103  Deelaraon  del  The  geni  de  la  Caualleria,"  in  Autos  Fertcncdentcs,  89. 

104  <«Dec]anioii  del  The  ^reni  de  la  Caualleria."  in  Auios  rertetiefientcs,  40;  ' ' dedaraeion 
del  snrjen'o,  niavor  s^n.  de  herra,''  in  ihiil.,  4'.\. 
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tioii  the  liorses  wore  locked  up  in  the  piiel)lo,  and  the  Spaiiiai'<U 
henceforth  kept  a  sliar])  h^okout  for  Indian  treachery.'"^  The  dat<'  ul 
this  incident  lias  not  heen  deterniineiL 

As  already  stated,  on  tlie  niornin<>'  of  Decemher  17th,  El  Pn])ist«'. 
the  Indian  governor  ol*  Santa  Ana  who  had  remained  over  ni,L»lit  ifi 
the  Si)anish  cam]),  left  Cocliiti.  Just  after  he  had  i>one  a  yonnu- 
Indian  mulatto  ahout  eighteen  years  old  named  Francisco  Lorenzo 
arrived  at  the  i)uel)lo  —  a  fu.iiitive  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  J[«. 
was  the  youn.i>er  of  two  l)rotliers,  natives  of  San  P^elipe,  the  other, 
age  twenty,  liavini;-  joined  the  Spaniar<ls  three  days  earlier.  Fran- 
cisco announced  to  ^[endoza  that  the  peace  terms  ai^reed  to  hy  the 
Indians  had  not  heen  made  in  g'ood  faith,  l)nt  that  under  the  security 
afforded  by  them  the  IniUans  had  planned  to  seize  an  opportunity  of 
killing-  the  Spaniards.  He  said  that  he  had  heen  a  personal  witness 
to  the  arrival  at  the  Indian  jioita  of  Don  Luis,  the  governor  of  all 
the  rebels,  and  that  he  had  overheard  all  the  plans  made.  He  also 
told  in  detail  of  the  preparations  that  had  heen  made  by  the  Indian 
girls  to  go  to  Cochiti  to  entrap  the  S})aniards.  This  plan  he  stated 
had  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  Indians  having  seen  what  they 
supposed  to  be  some  reenforcements  enter  Cochiti  for  the  Spaniards. 
Other  evidence  indicated  that  it  had  been  abandoned  because  the 
Indians  were  afraid  that  some  of  their  numbers  who  had  gone  to 
Cochiti  had  betrayed  the  plan  to  the  Spaniards.^-' 

8.    The  Retreat  from  Cochiti 

Upon  receipt  of  the  news  from  Francisco  Lorenzo  that  the  Indians 
had  not  made  |)eace  in  good  faith,  and  because  one  day  more  than 
the  allotted  time  for  them  to  return  to  their  pueblos  had  passed, 
Mendoza  ordered  the  soldiers  to  make  ready  to  return  to  the  plaza 
de  arauhs  of  Oternu'n's  division  so  that  he  might  report  to  him  what 
had  occurred  on  the  expedition.  Cochiti  was  left  behind  that  day, 
and  obseiwing  strict  military  discipline  the  Spaniards  retreated  six 
leagues  before  pitching  camp  a  league  and  a  half  below  San  Felipe 
and  four  leagues  above  Sandia.  That  night  at  mi<hiight  Sebastian 
de  Herrera  went  to  ]\[endoza  and  announced  that  Juan,  the  former 
servant  of  Xavier  to  whom  Quintana  had  loaned  a  horse  on  the  day 
of  the  consununation  of  the  supposed  peace  ])acts  with  the  Indians, 
and  Jose])he,  his  own  servant  who  had  warned  him  in  Cochiti  to  guard 
the  horses  well,  had  just  arrived  at  the  camp  —  Juan  having  come 
there  on  the  horse  which  Quintana  had  loaned  him.  Accordiiig  to 
Juan's  own  statement,  wlfde  among  the  apostates,  after  having  bor- 

100  "  X)e,.];iraci(in  dol  sarjeii"^.  mayor  san,  lierra, in  Auto.'i  Pcrtcticciciites.  43-44; 
*'deelarasion  <le  Josofilio  Yndio  l.ailiiio-,  "  in  ihid.,  22-11.'). 

107  "  (neclararion)  do  dic^o  T.u|'es,'*  in  Aufos  P(  rtrtn'ciriitcs,  7)4;  *  Moclarai-ion  de  .Tuo 
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nnvt'd  the  horse  from  (^)uintana,  he  saw  that  the  Indians  were  sending- 
rj.irs  to  reeonnoiter  the  Spanish  camp  and  learned  tliat  they  were 
pianniniT  to  attack  it  in  ease  of  any  hiek  of  vi.uihinee  on  the  part  of 
th.*  Spaniar<is.  Because  of  his  [jroniise  to  (^Jnintana  and  Cassarez 
h>  i!ir<«rm  thcni  in  case  of  tri^ason  anion*>*  the  Indians  he  offered  to  ae- 
,  ,.!iipany  tho*'  s|ncs  in  orcU^r  to  k(H^p  himself  informed  of  the  plans. 
Aftrr  the  at)andomnent  of  the  plan  to  send  the  Indian  girls  to  C'ochiti 
and  after  the  Spaniards  had  left  that  ])nel)lo,  Juan  accompanied 
j>(»n  Lnis  with  one  hnndre<l  Picnn's  and  some  Qneres  warriors  as  far 
a-  San  Feli])e.  There  he  learned  that  ('atiti  had  been  asked  for 
n*enforcements  and  that  Don  Lnis  was  ])lanning  to  attack  the  Span- 
iards at  night  when  least  expected,  kill  them,  and  make  off  with  their 
iiorses.  In  Don  Lnis'  ])arty  at  the  same  time  was  Joseplie,  the  form- 
er s(^rvant  of  Herrera  who  had  warned  him  in  Cochiti  to  guard  the 
horses.  Together  these  two  Indians  now  made  their  way  to  the 
Spanish  camp  a  league  and  a  half  below.  Entering  it  they  cried  out 
to  Derrera:  ''To  arms!  ]\fount  your  horses  at  once  for  Don  Luis 
and  all  his  peo])le  are  already  coming  to  surround  and  attack  you. 
"W'e  came  [with  them]  as  spies,  Init  we  left  them  and  now  we  come  to 
j)ut  you  on  your  guard."  They  then  told  their  story  to  Mendoza  and 
the  other  S])aniards.  AVhen  ^Mendoza  had  heard  it  he  was  in  favor 
of  going  back  to  San  Felipe  at  once  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  report 
was  true  and  if  so  to  surprise  tlie  Indians  hy  attacking  tliem  first. 
Herrera  and  the  other  war  chiefs  were  opposed  to  this  plan,  however, 
and  it  was  not  carried  out.  Nevertheless  the  Spaniards  remained  on 
guard  the  rest  of  the  night  with  their  arms  in  their  hands.  The  next 
nTorning  they  ascertained  that  the  reports  of  the  two  Indians  were 
true,  and  that  the  reason  the  ]jlot  had  not  been  carried  out  was  be- 
cause the  Indians  had  learned  that  the  Spaniards  had  lieen  advised. ^"^ 
On  the  eighteenth  of  Deceml)er  the  retreat  was  continued  l)y  way 
of  Sandia,  which  they  found  burning  and  from  where  they  saw  that 
Alameda  and  Puaray  had  also  been  burned.  Although  smokes  had 
been  seen  before  their  arrival  at  Sandia  —  Don  Fernando  Dunin  y 
(diaves  stated  that  smokes  were  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  Tigua 
pueblos  before  Cochiti  was  abandoned,  but  the  other  evidence  tends 
to  prove  that  such  smokes  were  not  seen  until  on  the  retreat  bt^tween 
Cochiti  and  Sandia  —  not  until  they  reached  the  latter  pueblo  did 
they  know  what  caused  them,  although  they  judged  that  they  had 
been  burned  by  Otermin.^"'*    About  sundown  on  the  evening  of  De- 

1""^  ' '  Deelarasion  de  doii  t'eru'i"  <le  diaves.  "  in  Antos  Pcrtcnericiitt  s,  45;  ' '  declaracioii 
sarjento,  mayor  san,  ao  horra,"  in  ibuL,  4;^-U;  '  •  ( Dcclaracion )  del  eap"  roque  de 
^radl•id, "  in  ihul..  47-4^;  "  ( Dcdaracion )  de  dieuo  Loj.es, "  in  ihid.,  .34;  "  deidaraon  del 
Th'>  yen'  de  la  Caualierla. "  in  ihid,  n9-4();  "  deelarass^':i  del  sarjento  ni'^^  lnis  de  qnin- 
tana,  "  in  ihi<h,  oO-ol;  '■' de<darassf)n  del  ea|)i>  P''  ^larquez,"  in  ibid.,  47;  * '  deidaraeion 
(del  Indio  .Tnan),"  in  ihi<J.,  21-2.".. 
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niay(.r  s-^",  tie  herra, "  in  (7/u/..  44;  "  ileidarasion  de  don  fern'io  ,le  ehaves, "  in  iJiid.,  45; 
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oemlHT  ISth  ^[('iidoztr.s  force  reached  Otermm's  camp,  which  by  this 
time  had  been  moved  up  from  Isleta  and  was  estabhslied  two  lea.i'iic,- 
below  Sandia,  one  leag'ue  below  Puaray,  and  within  sight  of  all  three 
pueblos  of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and  Sandia.^^*^ 

On  the  expedition  just  completed  none  of  the  six  pueblos  visited  by 
^fendoza  were  burned  by  him.  His  avowed  reason  for  this  was  that 
he  had  not  wanted  to  antagonize  the  other  nations.  From  the  pueb- 
los on  both  the  g'oing-  and  the  return  trips  supplies  as  were  needed 
for  the  use  of  the  men  and  horses  were  taken.  These  supplies  con- 
sisted of  at  least  chickens,  corn,  frijol,  and  beans  (ahes)^  the  entire 
supply  of  the  latter  being  entirely  consumed.  The  bulk  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Indians  was  left  undisturbed.  Like  the  pueblos,  the 
esfufas  were  also  left  intact.  But,  although  a  great  many  masks  and 
other  ceremonial  objects  used  by  the  Indians  were  collected  and 
burned,  all  of  such  were  not,  as  Quintana  and  others  reported,  for  we 
know  that  Otermin  on  visiting  the  pueblos  of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and 
Sandia,  found  and  burned  numerous  such  objects  at  the  time  of  his 
destruction  of  those  three  pueblos. Finally,  from  the  standpoint 
of  Otermm's  instructions,  the  Mendoza  expedition  had  accomplished 
little;  from  the  standpoint  of  the  infonnation  acquired  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  expedition,  its  importance,  because  of  its  bearing  upon 
the  outcome  of  the  expedition,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

in.    THE  ADVANCE  OF  OTERMIX 'S  DIVISION  FEO^^I  ISLETA,  DECEMBEE  11-18 

AYlien  last  heard  of  on  December  11th,  Governor  Otennm,  Fran- 
cisco Xavier,  Father  Ayeta,  and  all  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  not 
accompanied  Mendoza  were  in  Isleta  with  the  wagons,  awaiting  a 
favorable  change  of  the  weather  to  proceed  northward.  That  same 
day,  conditions  becoming  favorable,  Otermin  and  his  followers  left 
Isleta.  AMien  they  had  gone  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  the 
pueblo  the  axle  and  tijera  of  the  small  cart  bearing  Father  Ayeta 's 
portable  altar  broke.  This  necessitated  a  halt  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
while  it  was  being  repaired.  During  the  night  a  severe  wind  and 
snow  storm  swept  down  the  valley,  and  the  morning  of  December 
12th  dawned  very  cold.  The  wagon  was  repaired  by  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  but  the  cold  was  so  severe  that  the  Spaniards  found  it 
impossible  to  remain  long  away  from  the  fire.  Under  such  conditions 
and  out  of  consideration  for  the  tired  horses,  Otermm  decided  to  re- 

' '  deelarass-in  del  eapn  Po  ^Marquez, ' "  in  ibid.,  47;  * '  (Deelaraeiun)  del  capn  roque  de 
Madrid. ' '  in  il  id.,  4S. 

1^0  Auto  of  Xavier  in  Autos  Pt  rtenecicutts,  19;  ibid.,  20;  Auto  of  Otermin,  in  ibid.,  48. 
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ibid.,  19-20. 
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main  in  that  place  until  the  weather  was  more  suitable  for  traveling. 
It  became  more  severe,  however,  as  the  day  progressed,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  firewood  the  Spaniards  experienced  much 
discomfort.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  two  Indians  ar- 
rived at  the  camp  with  the  letter  which  Mendoza  had  written  to  the 
governor  from  Sandia  on  the  afternoon  of  December  10th,  mention  of 
which  has  already  been  made.  Xight  came  on  very  cold,  with  the 
wind  and  snow  unabated.^^- 

The  morning  of  December  13th  dawned  exceedingly  cold,  with  a 
severe  hail  and  snow  storm  raging.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavor- 
able weather,  Otermui's  division  marched  three  more  leagues  to  the 
estancia  of  Juan  DonnngTiez  de  Mendoza.  Throughout  that  district 
the  estancias  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  deserted  and  burned  and 
their  cultivated  fields,  which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  Indians 
after  the  revolt,  contained  only  cornstalks  from  which  the  apostates 
had  gathered  the  grain.  Along  the  march  to  this  estancia  great  dil- 
igence was  employed,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  night  before  three  Piros 
famijies  who  had  been  among  those  captured  and  absolved  at  Isleta 
had  fled  as  a  result  of  having  heard  that  the  apostates,  confederated 
with  the  Apaches,  had  united  on  two  sierras  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking the  Spaniards.  It  was  reported  that  these  Indians  were 
planning  to  take  advantage  of  the  severe  winter  weather  and  make  a 
vigorous  assault  upon  the  horses.  Davis's  statement  that  the  In- 
dians attacked  the  horses  one  night  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Spanish 
soldiers  is  without  documentary  foundation.  By  depriving  the  Span-" 
iards  of  this  all-important  asset,  it  was  believed,  in  view  of  their 
small  force,  that  they  might  easily  put  an  end  to  them  all.  Asa  re- 
sult of  this  report,  efforts  were  made  to  keep  the  other  Indians  quiet. 
The  night  of  December  13th  was  passed  at  the  estancia  with  the  cold 
unabated.^^* 

The  next  day,  in  the  face  of  a  painfully  cold  snow-storm,  the  Span- 
iards continued  their  march  toward  Alameda,  three  leagues  further 
on.  After  camp  had  been  broken  Otermin  took  ten  soldiers  and  went 
on  in  advance  of  the  main  part}^  which  remained  with  the  wagons,  in 
order  to  reconnoiter  the  seventeen  Spanish  estancias  on  either  bank 
of  the  river  between  that  of  Juan  Dominguez  and  the  puel)lo  of  Ala- 
meda. He  found  that  all  of  them  had  been  burned,  and  that  many  of 
the  cultivated  fields  of  the  Spaniards  were  full  of  cornstalks,  the  In- 
dians having  ]^lanted  and  liarvested  a  crop.  Otermm  fully  expected 
to  find  Alameda  inhabited,  in  virtue  of  having  received  on  December 
10th,  while  yet  in  Isleta,  a  message  from  the  Indians  of  Alameda, 
Puaray,  and  Sandia,  stating  that  they  wished  to  return  to  their 
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homes,  as  well  as  in  response  to  his  order  that  the  ohl  men  and  jn  i,,. 
cipales  of  these  })nehh)s  shonhl  come  to  see  him.  Sneh  was  not  ili. 
ease  wlien  he  entered  the  imehlo,  for  with  tlie  exee])tion  of  the  oM 
man  and  the  oKl  woman  whom  ^lenih^za  had  found  there  five  (hiy- 
before,  the  phiee  was  entirely  deserted.  A  seareh  was  made  and  in 
one  of  the  houses  were  found  the  remains  of  the  erippled  suicid*-. 
In  the  est  Ufa  were  found  many  "idols,  masks,  liuures  of  the  d('\i}, 
herbs,  feathers,'^  and  other  sneh  thini^s,  all  of  which  were  bunu'd. 
The  church  and  the  monastery  had  been  totally  demolished  by  tire. 
Throug-hout  the  puel)lo  a  (juantity  of  corn  and  frljol  was  found. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  remainder  of  the  army  arrived,  drenclK'.] 
and  suffering  from  cold.  About  the  time  for  vespers  Otermin  aiul 
Father  Ayeta  decided  to  burn  ihi^esfufa.  Entering  it  and  cryiim 
out:  "Blessed  be  the  ^NFost  Holy  Sacrament,"  they  applied  the  fire  to 
it  with  their  own  hands.  The  est u fa  burned  all  night  until  it  was 
totally  destroyed.  The  same  night  Otermin  announced  that  the  next 
day  there  should  1)e  stored  in  the  wagons  for  the  sustenance  of  flu- 
people  as  much  frijol  and  corn  as  possible.  All  the  corn  that  could 
not  be  so  disposed  of,  after  having  saved  out  what  was  necessary  for 
the  horses,  was  to  be  scattered  in  the  various  houses  of  the  puebh) 
and  then  set  afire  so  that  the  entire  pueblo  might  be  totally  destroyed. 
On  the  morning  of  Decem])er  loth  Otermin  and  Father  Ayeta  arose 
at  daybreak  and  assembled  the  soldiers  to  carry  out  these  plans. 
Father  Ayeta  employed  himself  in  collecting  and  cleaning  the  frij^I 
while  Otermin  personally  supervised  the  removal  of  the  grain,  and 
with  his  own  hands  set  lire  to  the  houses  and  granaries  of  the  pueblo. 
In  this  work  of  destruction  the  soldiers  gave  ready  assistance  until 
"all  was  consumed."  Xo  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  fate  of 
the  two  old  Indians  found  in  the  pueblo.  The  entire  day  was  thus 
passed  at  the  pueblo  and  in  awaiting  the  return  of  ]\rendoza  and  his 
men  who  were  momentarily  expected.  Xo  news  was  heard  from 
them,  however,  and  the  night  was  passed  there. 

AVhile  at  the  ])Uoblo  of  Alameda  a  young  Indian  named  Juan  de  la 
Cruz,  a  native  of  Isleta  versed  in  the  S|)anish  language,  arrived  at 
the  pueblo.  This  Indian,  in  whom  Otermin  ])laced  much  confidence, 
had  boon  instructed  by  the  governor  to  stay  in  Isleta  and  in  case  of 
any  trouble  there  to  notify  him  at  once.  On  arriving  at  Alameda 
Juan  told  Otermin  that  he  had  come  to  ask  protection  for  the  Isle- 
ta Indians,  stating  that  the  night  before  a  troop  of  mounted  Indians 
had  surrounde<l  that  ])ueblo.  On  account  of  the  absencH^  of  ]\[endoza 
with  the  majority  of  the  soldiers,  arms,  and  horses  Otermin  felt  that 
it  would  iu)t  l)e  wis(^  to  further  divide  his  forces.  But  he  sent  word 
by  Juan  to  the  Isleta  Indians  advising  them  what  to  do  until  ^hm- 
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AnAii  :^lioiild  return.  At  the  same  time  lie  sent  the  lieutenant  of  the 
p5ro>  nation  to  Isleta  with  Juan.^^" 

'|'h<'  niornini^-  of  December  KJth  dawned  ^nth  the  fields  and  moun- 
laiiis  completely  covered  with  snow,  and  more  falling.  Otermin  was 
,!jlTenn«2:  from  an  affection  of  the  eyes  and  head  caused  l)y  the  offen- 
-  v  smokes  created  by  the  l)urnin,i>-  of  the  psiufa  and  pueblo,  in  which 
nrk  he  had  taken  the  leading-  ])arf.  Xotwitlistanding  his  indisposi- 
tion antl  the  severity  of  the  weather,  liowever,  Otermin,  after  a  con- 
>nl ration  with  Father  Ayeta  and  the  different  war  chiefs,  decided  to 

h)  rd  tlie  river.  There  was  no  known  ford  at  that  place,  nor  within  a 
mnnber  of  leagues  of  it,  but  because  of  the  danger  of  the  river  freez- 
ing and  blocking  with  ice  over  night,  as  it  was  accustomed  to  do, 
tln^reby  nuiking  it  impossible  to  cross  and  continue  the  journey  for 
>(tnie  time,  this  drastic  measure  was  agreed  upon.  In  crossing  the 
river  the  small  cart  l)earing  the  x)ortable  altar,  and  one  of  the  wagons, 
were  stuck  in  the  mud  and  extricated  only  after  considerable  diffi- 
culty. 

By  the  time  the  crossing  had  been  completed  the  weather  was  fair. 
But  Otermin  decided  not  to  ])ush  on  and  camp  was  ]ntched  at  that 
place,  one  league  from  the  pueblo  of  Puaray,  two  leagues  from  San- 
(lia,  and  within  sight  of  all  three  |)ueblos  of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and 
Sandia.^^^  As  we  shall  see  the  camp  was  not  to  be  moved  from  there 
until  December  21st. 

Leaving  the  camp  Otermin  took  a  squad  of  soldiers  and  visited  the 
pueblo  of  Puaray.  From  the  trails  leading  down  from  the  moun- 
tains to  tlie  pueblo  it  appeared  that  the  apostates  had  been  going 
back  and  forth  on  liorsel)ack  for  sui^plies.  Upon  entering  the  pueblo 
two  new  estufas  were  found  in  which  were  ''many  idols,  masks,  and 
instruments  of  idolatrous  dances."  To  these  Otermin  himself  set 
lire.  A  thorough  search  was  made  of  the  pueblo  and  some  frijol 
taken  out,  after  which  fire  was  a])plied  to  all  of  the  houses  and 

everything  in  the  way  of  supplies  totally  destroyed."    In  this  task 

i)  termin  and  his  men  were  employed  until  after  sundown,  after  whicli 
they  returned  to  the  cam])  a  league  away.^^^ 

The  next  day,  December  17th,  the  weather  was  fair  and  Otermm 
trave  orders  for  twenty  soldiers  and  one  squad  of  Indians  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Sandia,  two  leagues  away.  Tliere  he  found  that  the 
clmrcluand  monastery  had  been  ]n*acticany  destroyed  by  fire.  In 
the  search  through  the  puel)lo  two  bells,  ])roken  into  five  pieces,  a 
tray  rlc  pafoifa,  a  wine  vessel  for  mass,  a  censer,  and  a  vsmall 
broken  diadem  were  found.    One  of  the  trophies  of  the  apostates 
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found  in  one  of  tlu^  houses  was  a  hoard  on  which  had  heen  paint<Mi 
an  image  of  Tlie  InnnaeiUate  Conception  of  Our  Lady  with  a  draLinn 
at  her  feet.  The  eyes  and  mouth  of  tlie  former  had  heen  knocked  out 
and  the  hody  liit  with  stones,  wliile  the  drawing-  of  the  dragon  showcl 
no  signs  of  ill-treatment.  At  tlie  sann^  time  some  fragments  of  orna- 
ments and  tilings  of  the  service  of  the  monastery  were  found.  Ot.  r- 
mm  ordered  that  all  of  these  shouhl  he  taken  to  Father  Ayeta,  wli(». 
on  account  of  indisposition  from  exposure  to  so  mucli  bad  weatln  r. 
had  remained  at  the  cam[).  A  good  sup|jly  of  corn,  frijol,  and  tra.^h  ^ 
de  seruiclo  of  the  apostates  was  also  found.  In  tlie  pueblo  were  two 
esfiifas  in  wliich  were  other  figures  with  horrible  expressions,  aii.l 
other  idolatrous"  things.  Fire  was  applied  throughout  the  pueblo 
after  some  corn  and  frijol  had  been  taken  out,  and  the  entire  ])uebl(>, 
estufaSj  and  all  the  rest  of  the  grain,  seeds,  and  other  pro|)erty  of  tiii- 
Indians  was  destroyed.  Practically  the  entire  day  was  spent  in  tlii> 
work,  Otermin  and  his  associates  not  reaching  cam])  until  about  the 
time  for  evening  prayers. 

The  next  day,  December  18th,  the  weather  was  settled,  though  it 
was  still  very  cold  with  a  north  wind  blowing.  Instead  of  continuing 
the  march  iTom  that  place  Oternnn  decided  to  send  a  squad  of  picked 
soldiers  to  scour  the  surrounding  country  and  attemj^t  to  capture  by 
fair  means  or  fonl  some  Indian  or  Indians.  The  rest  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  horses  were  to  be  allowed  to  rest,  while  a  sharp  lookout  was 
to  be  kept  for  smoke  signals  fromAI<^ndoza's  party.  That  night  at 
sundown  ^NFendoza  and  all  his  force  joined  Otermin 's  division.  With 
them  they  brought  three  Indian  men,  Jnan,  Josephe,  and  Lucas,  and 
two  young  mulattoes,  Juan  and  Francisco  Lorenzo,  who  had  willingly 
joined  the  Spanish  party.^'" 

(to  be  conttnued) 
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A  ciiAX(iE  IX  PAPER.  At  first  blusli,  the  change  in  appearance  of  Old 
Santa  Fe  seems  to  be  one  in  fonn.  But  it  is  not.  Xor  is  it  a  change 
in  size  or  typograpliy.  The  cliange  is  almost  entirely  one  in  paper,  a 
highly  finished  paper  being  snl)stituted  for  the  softer  kind  heretofore 
used.  AVliy  the  change  from  the  appearance  which  has  found  such 
\'a\oi'  among  l)Ookiovers  and  which  has  the  approval  of  all  biblio- 
pirdes.^  It  is  due  to  an  enlargement  in  the  scoj^e  of  the  quarterly 
that  is  being  planned  and  which  will  gradually  be  accomplishecL  The 
editor  has  been  securing  and  collecting  a  large  number  of  pictures  of 
historic  interest  which  lend  themselves  better  to  reproduction  on  the 
liighly  glazed  X)aper.  A  picture  often  tells  more  than  a  written 
story.  Suppose  we  had  photographs  of  Ohate  building  the  Palace 
of  the  Governors;  or  of  De  Vargas  entering  Santa  Fe;  or  even  of  the 
Battle  of  Glorieta,  wouldn't  they  outweigh  in  interest  any  story  writ- 
ten thus  far  concerning  these  notable  events?  It  is  the  XJ^^i'pose  to 
reproduce  as  many  pictures  of  historic  value  as  may  be  secured  and 
tlie  new  Old  Saxta  Fe  will  therefore  l)ecome  doubly  interesting.  In 
addition  to  the  historical  studies,  such  as  have  made  the  quarterly 
worth  while  in  the  first  two  volumes,  a  matter  of  pride  to  Xew  Mex- 
ico and  of  praise  among  students  and  historians  elsewhere,  more  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  biography,  to  local  history,  to  the  story  of 
pioneers,  of  settlements,  of  counties,  for  it  is  of  such  that  history  is 
composed.  In  other  words,  Old  Saxta  Fe  will  l)e  more  beautiful, 
more  absorbing,  more  extensive  in  scope,  and  more  valuable  than 
ever  and  will  not  only  compare  favorably  with  any  historical  maga- 
zine i)ul)lished,  as  to  contents  and  typography,  but  will  excel  most 
of  them. 

Ix  THE  ancient  city  of  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Xew  Mex- 
ico, there  is  an  old  chapel,  built  l)y  Ohate  at  the  time  he  founded  the 
city — 160o-l()0(),  known  as  San  Miguel,  which  is  now  and  has  been 
since  the  year  1859  used  as  the  private  chapel  of  St.  ^Michael's  Col- 
lege, in  charge  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  ''In  this  chapel,"  says 
Benjamin  ]\r.  Bead,  ''there  is  a  large  bell,  not  in  use  now,  the  inscrip- 
tion on  which  has  been  misinterpreted  and  has  led  to  the  erroneous 
impression  that  it  is  the  oldest  bell  in  the  United  States.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  bell  was  cast  in  Santa  Fe  in  ISoil  The  inscription 
on  the  bell  is:  'Sax  Jose  Ruega  por  xosorrtos,'  'Saint  Jose])h,  pray 
for  us'  —  and  also  the  figures  '185(].'    Gradually  the  story  circulated 
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tiiat  the  (late  on  tli<'  bell  is  'lo.')!)/  that  tlie  1x41  liad  1)(mmi  cast  in  Sj^aiii 
ill  that  year;  that  it  was  broii^'lit  from  Spain  to  ]^k'xi(^)  and  h-oin 
Mexico  to  Santa  Fe.  Poets  and  essayists  aided  in  circulatini^-  the 
error  and  althoug'h  it  has  ])een  refuted  ag'ain  and  a.^^'ain,  it  gn^ts  ;i 
fresli  start  every  once  in  awhile.  One  historian  calls  the  story  a  silly 
lie,  and  nevertheless,  it  is  .^iven  currency  in  ])rint  ri,2,]it  along. 

'*A  similar  story  regarding  a  much  older  hell,  that  at  the  Mission 
Inn  at  liiverside,  California,  has  been  refuted  after  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation by  Fr.  Eugene  Sugranes,  C.M.F.  The  bell  is  known  a^ 
the  Maria  Jacob  Bell  and  was  actually  cast  in  ^lexico  in  1547,  or  fifty- 
one  years  ])efore  the  conquest  of  Xew  Mexico  by  Onate.  Because  of 
the  quaintness  of  the  old  style  fignre  '5,'  the  l)ell  was  advertised  as 
having  been  cast  in  Spain  in  1247.  The  inscription  on  the  Bell  is : 
'^Iaria  Jacobt,  jEsrs  Cristus.  Quixtaxa  et  Salvator  me  facerunt. 
Axxo  Do:mixi  1547.' 

^'Fr.  Sugranes  states  that  the  date  of  the  casting  of  the  bell  cannot 
be  1*247,  as  a  casual  glance  at  the  inscription  might  suggest,  ])ecause 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Gothic  alphabet  was  exclusively  used  in 
Spain.  The  bell  in  San  [Miguel's  church  has  its  inscription  in  Roman 
figures  and  in  modern  Spanish.'' 

Eye-witnesses  who  saw  the  bell  hoisted  into  the  tower  of  the  San 
Miguel  chapel  have  been  interviewed  by  Mr.  Read  and  he  has  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  a  prominent  official  to  the  effect  that  he  witnessed 
the  casting  of  the  two  bells  of  which  the  San  [Miguel  is  one.  At  that 
time  there  was  hanging  in  the  old  chapel  a  small  bell  which  was 
cracked  and  it  was  on  account  of  the  cracked  bell  that  the  new  one 
was  cast,  which  was  much  hea^^er. 

Mr.  Read  says:  '^It  would  be  a  preposterous  assumption  to  aver 
that  Spain  cast  a  bell  for  Santa  Fe  132  years  before  the  discovery  of 
America  and  250  years  l)efore  the  founding  of  Santa  Fe.  That  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  e\ddence,  even  inferential,  that  any  bells  of  the 
size  of  the  San  [Miguel's  l^ell,  which  weighs  more  than  600  pounds, 
were  ever  brought  to  Xew  [Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  or  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan friars  to  Xew  [NFexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  bringing  l)ells  from  Spain  because  the  Aztecs  had  l)ells 
when  Cortez  con([Uered  them.  Cortez,  after  rebuilding  [Mexico  in 
1521,  established  smelters,  bell  foundries,  mints,  and  factories  in  the 
city." 

Concluding,  [Mr.  Read  says:  ''Let  us  then,  paraphrasing  Fr.  Su- 
gi-anes,  say  to  the  world  that  we  love  the  story  and  romance  that  lin- 
gers about  our  church  of  San  [Miguel  and  its  historic  bell,  cast  in  the 
second  oldest  city  in  the  United  States,  Santa  Fe,  but  we  still  love 
truth  and  historical  accuracy  more." 

For  the  past  ten  years,  students,  scholars,  and  scientists  comiectetl 
with  tli(^  School  of  American  Archaeology  at  Santa  Fe,  have  contrib- 
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wtvd  liberally  to  current  scientific  literature.  ''The  Handbook  of 
Anieriean  Indians"  i)ul)lislied  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
n!!c  of  the  classics  in  ethnology,  was  compiled  by  Frederick  Webb 
} lodge,  now  the  editor  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  and  a 
!u«'iiib('r  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Old  Santa  Fe,  and  a  member  of  the 
inaiiaging  connnittee  of  the  Santa  Fe  School.  Even  in  those  days, 
l)r.  Edgar  L.  Ilewett  contributed  to  its  two  volumes,  just  as  he  is 
writing  for  the  new  edition  that  is  being  prepared.  The  Handbook 
i>  volume  30.  Volume  32,  the  Jemez  Plateau,  was  written  entirely 
h\  Dr.  Hewett  and  now  comes  volume  57,  written  by  Sylvanus  Gris- 
wold  Morley,  for  years  connected  with  the  School  as  Central  Ameri- 
can Fellow  and  also  one  of  the  editors  of  this  Quarterly.  Among  the 
volumes  from  30  to  57,  are  monographs  by  John  P.  Harrington,  Wil- 
fred Robbins,  Junius  Henderson,  Miss  Barbara  Freire  Mareceo  and 
others  connected  with  the  School,  while  works  of  Frank  Springer 
upon  paletnology  have  been  published  at  the  same  time. 

Volume  57  is  of  special  interest  to  the  School  for  it  embodies  much 
of  the  material  made  available  by  it  through  its  work  at  Quirigua, 
(huitemala,  where  it  has  laid  bare  palace,  temples,  and  monuments  of 
the  ancient  Maya  world.  Mr.  Morley's  work  is  entitled:  *'An  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Maya  Hieroglyphs,"  but  it  is  more 
than  that,  for  it  presents  in  the  most  interesting  manner  a  story  of 
the  history,  the  religion,  the  games,  the  customs,  the  architecture  of 
the  Mayas,  who  have  been  called  '^The  Greeks  of  the  New  World," 
b(Hnuise  they  had  attained  the  highest  degree  of  culture  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent  of  any  aboriginal  race,  or  as  Dr.  Hodge  says,  in  his 
preface:  '^The  hieroglyphic  writings  developed  by  the  Maya  of 
Central  America  and  Southern  Mexico  was  probably  the  foremost 
intellectual  achievement  of  pre-Columbian  times  in  the  New  World." 
He  says  further:  ''The  earliest  inscriptions  now  extant  probably 
date  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  but  such  is  the 
complexity  of  the  glyphs  and  subject  matter  even  at  this  early 
period,  that  in  order  to  estimate  the  age  of  the  system  it  is  necessary 
to  postulate  a  far  greater  antiquity  for  its  origin." 

^'Worship  doubtless  was  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Maya 
scheme  of  existence,"  says  Mr.  Morley  in  his  book.  ''An  endless 
succession  of  rites  and  ceremonies  was  considered  necessary  to  re- 
tain the  sympathies  of  the  good  gods  and  to  propitiate  the  malevolent 
ones.  Bishop  Landa  says  that  the  aim  and  object  of  all  ^faya  cere- 
monies were  to  secure  three  things  oidy :  health,  life,  and  sustenance; 
modest  enough  requests  to  ask  of  any  faitli." 

The  Maya  priesthood  included  in  its  ranks  women  as  well  as  men. 
There  was  an  elaborate  liturgy  and  ceremonial  as  well  as  a  thorough- 
ly established  hierarchy  with  various  ranks  of  priests,  the  duty  of  the 
lowest  rank  being  "^'to  open  the  breasts  of  the  sacrificed  victims." 

The  volume  has  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  and  is  boun- 
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tifully  illustrated.  The  colored  plates  are  reproductions  of  tli** 
Maya  codices  of  which  the  library  of  the  ^Fuseuui  of  Xew  ]\[exico  ha> 
had  facsimiles,  the  oriuiuals  beiu.i;-  at  ^ladrid,  Paris,  and  Dresden. 

The  hook  sums  up  in  a  practical  way  all  the  knowled.ue  that  science 
thus  far  possesst^s  of  the  Afayas  and  their  reconls  and  contrary  r<. 
the  .i;'eneral  im])i-ession  of  scientific  woi'ks  is  nu)st  readable  and  in- 
teresting to  the  layman.  P.A.F.W. 

TifE  BEAUTIFUL  and  extremely  valuable  illustrations  found  in  this 
number  of  Old  Santa  Fe  showing  faces  and  places  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  Confederate  invasion  of  Xew  ^fexico  in  ISifl  were 
kindly  loane<l  to  the  editor  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Smiley  of  the  State  Society 
of  History  of  Colorado.  In  the  April  issue  the  concluding  chapters 
of  the  story  will  Ije  beautifully  illuminated  by  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  various  important  points  on  the  battlefields  of  Glorieta 
and  Apaches  Pass  taken  by  the  editor.  All  of  these  localities  were 
pointed  out  to  him  by  persons  who  took  x)art  in  the  conflict. 


NECEOLOGY 


Frank  AIcKee 


Frank  ^McKee  —  Death  came  to 
Frank  McKee,  business  man  and 
financier  of  Albuquerque,  on 
April  13,  as  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent. AVhile  crossing  a  street  on 
Thursday  before,  he  was  struck 
by  an  automobile.  His  injuries, 
at  first  not  deemed  serious,  in- 
cluded a  cerebral  hemorrhage  and 
he  sank  into  unconsciousness  from 
which  he  never  awoke.  Frank 
McKee  was  born  in  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  fifty-six  years  ago, 
the  son  of  John  !^^cKee,  a  well 
known  publisher.  His  youth  was 
spent  in  Xasliville.  ]\Iore  than 
thirty  years  ago  he  came  to  X"ew 
^lexico.  For  a  (puirter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  was  connected  with  the 
First  Xational  Bank  of  which  he 
was  cashier  at  the  time  of  his 
death.    He  was  ])resldent  of  tlie 


Albuquer([ue  Lumber  Com])any,  of  the  General  Investment  Company, 
secretary  and  ti-easurer  of  the  First  Savings  Bank  and  I'rust  Com- 
pany, vice-president  of  the  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
was  director  and  oilicer  in  other  organizations.    For  two  terms  he 
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served  as  mayor  of  Albiirquerque  and  for  two  terms  as  aldenuai!. 
Mr.  MeK(H^  was  a  ]\rasoii  and  an  Elk.  His  wife,  fonr  sons,  and 
daughter  survive  him.  The  funeral  took  place  on  April  loth,  8ervicf> 
being  held  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  Bishop  Frederick  C.  Howd..!, 
pn^achiiii;-  the  sermon.  In  response  to  a  proclamation  by  Mayi.i- 
Boatrig'lit,  all  l)usiness  in  Albuquerque  closed  down  durin,*;-  the  >(■!•- 
vices,  as  a  mark  of  general  respect  to  a  former  official  and  citiz<  i. 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  those  who  knew  him. 

Edwaud  a.  Manx.  —  Judge  Mann,  while  riding  from  Gi])son  to 
lup,  New  ^Mexico,  in  an  automobile  driven  l)y  AVilliam  Bickel,  of  Gal- 
lup, was  almost  instantly  killed  by  the  overtuniing  of  the  machine, 
his  companions,  T.  X.  AVilkerson,  C.  C.  Manning,  and  ]\Ir.  Bickd. 
also  receiving  very  serious  injuries.  The  news  of  his  tragic  death 
quickly  spread  over  the  State  and  created  a  profound  shock  anion-- 
his  legion  of  friends. 

Judge  Mann  was  born  at  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  March  12,  18(37.  He 
attended  Belle  Plain  college  in  Texas,  but  did  not  gradnate.  Ifc 
read  law  in  the  offices  of  L.  H.  Thompson,  of  Norton,  Kansas,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  State  February  14,  1891.  From  19()0 
to  1902  he  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Scott's  BlutT,  Nebraska.  In 
1903  he  removed  to  New  Mexico,  locating  at  first  at  Alamogordo. 
where  for  a  short  time  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  United  States  land  office. 
Later  he  made  Las  Cruces  his  iiome  where  he  formed  a  partnershi|) 
with  H.  B.  Holt  and  J.  E.  Bonham,  the  firm  name  l)eing  Bonhani, 
Holt  and  Mann.  In  190-1:  he  was  appointed  by  Theodore  Eooseve-lt 
associate  justice  of  the  territorial  Supreme  Court,  a  position  which 
he  filled  with  distinction  until  1909.  His  term  having  expired  he 
removed  to  Albuquerque  where  he  foraied  a  partnership  with  Jolm 
Venable  which  continued  nntil  1913. 

Although  Judge  ]\rann  insisted  that  he  would  no  longer  participate 
in  the  politics  of  the  State,  in  1914  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  make  tin- 
race  for  member  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  from  Bernalillo 
County  on  the  Republican  ticket.  He  was  elected  by  a  large  major- 
ity. He  was  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  and  floor 
leader  throughout  the  session. 

Although  at  all  times  a  strong  partisan  in  politics.  Judge  ]\rann'> 
friends  were  by  no  means  confined  to  those  of  his  own  political  faith. 
The  warmth  of  his  ]Kn-sonality  was  such  that  all  who  knew  him  loved 
him.  His  activity  in  all  matters  looking  to  the  develojnnent  and  up- 
building of  the  community  was  unceasing  and  tlie  sorrow  that  is  felt 
throughout  the  State  over  his  untimely  passing  is  strong  and  sinc<n'e. 

NuMA  Kkvmoxi).  —  This  pioneer  in  New  INiexico  solved  the  mystery 
October  IS,  191 5.  ^^fr.  Beymond  was  born  in  Switzerland  and  canu' 
to  the  Territory  of  New  ^lexico  in  the  early  'fifties.    He  established 
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>!;i'-Ce  lilies  in  Xew  ^lexieo  and  Colorado  in  the  operation  of  which 
Mr.  lieyinond  and  his  several  ein|)k)yes  at  times  had  excitini:*'  experi- 
niees  escaping  from  attacks  by  the  murderons  Apaches  and  frontier 
outlaws.  He  was  eni>ai»'ed  also  in  the  mercantile  bnsiness  at  Pareje, 
Sn<'( )rro  Connty,  and  in  1882  removed  to  Las  Crnces,  where  he  con- 
«liict(Ml  the  lar<i'est  mercantile  estahlishment  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
ITio  (Irande.  He  was  at  one  time  sheriff  of  Dona  Ana  County  and 
alonn*  with  other  prominent  citizens  of  that  connty  was  instrumental 
in  securing  the  location  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Mesilla  Park 
and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  regents.  Of  late  years  he  has 
been  li\ing  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Box  H.  Kedzie.  —  This  veteran  journalist  and  founder  of  the  Lords- 
burg  Liberal  died  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  May  21,  1915.  Mr. 
Kedzie  was  one  of  the  most  i)icturesque  figures  in  the  Southwest  and 
took  a  leading  jjart  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  State.  He  was  a  para- 
grapher  of  note  and  made  his  paper,  the  Liberal,  one  of  the  most 
widely  quoted  throughout  this  section.  He  was  about  sixty  years  of 
age  and  unmarried. 

^IiLL.AJiD  W.  Browxe.  —  This  notable  Xew  Mexican  died  at  Las  Vegas, 
New  ]\Iexico,  October,  1915.  Mr.  Browne  was  the  son  of  Lawrence 
P.  Browne,  the  founder  of  the  great  mercantile  establishment  of 
Browne  and  ]\[anzanares  Company,  at  one  time  the  greatest  of  the 
frontier  trading  and  overland  freighting  concerns  of  the  Southwest. 
The  business  of  this  great  concern  dates  from  1858  at  which  time 
Lawrence  P.  Browne  purchased  an  interest  in  the  concern  which  had 
been  conducted  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  at  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas, by  Joel  P.  "Walker  and  "Washington  H.  Chick,  the  finn  at  that 
time  being  known  as  H.  Chick  and  Company.  When  the  trans- 
continental railways  lines  were  being  constructed,  this  firm  followed 
the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Kansas  Pacific  through  various  stages  of  con- 
struction, having  stores  at  various  periods  at  Junction  City,  Ells- 
worth, and  Sheridan,  Kansas ;  Kit  Carson,  Granada,  La  Junta,  El 
^foro,  and  Trinidad,  Colorado,  and  Otero  and  Springer,  New  Mex- 
ico, until  in  1879,  the  year  that  the  Santa  Fe  reached  Las  Vegas,  it 
was  estal)lished  with  headquarters  in  that  city,  with  l)ranches  later 
at  Socorro  and  Lamy,  Xew  ^Mexico,  and  El  Paso,  Texas. 

During  all  the  years  subsecjuent  to  1878  Millard  W.  Browne  was 
connected,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  with  the  firm.  Early  in  the 
history  of  this  concern,  Francisco  A.  ]\fanzanares,  wbo  had  been  in 
its  employ,  became  an  active  partner  and  tlie  firm  name  was  changed 
to  Chick,  Browne  and  Company.  In  1878,  ^,\v.  Chick  retired  and  the 
firm  was  thereafter  known  as  Browne  and  ^NFanzanares.  In  1885  it 
was  incor])orat(Ml  undei'  the  name  of  Browne  and  ]\[anzanares  Coni- 
l)any.    ^Ir.  Lawrence  P.  Browne  died  in  189^,  since  which  time  the 
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ImsiiH'ss  of  the  linii  was  coinluctiMl  almost  entirely  ])y  Millaivl 
Browne. 

^[r.  fjrowne  was  always  actively  identified  with  the  up])uildini»-  of 
Las  A'e<»:as.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Begents  of  the  Nor- 
mal University  for  many  years  and  serviMl  as  its  secretary  and  trca- 
urer.    ^Iv.  Browne  was  nniver>ally  liked  and  trnsted  in  all  his  pri- 
vate an<l  public  engagements. 


ALvTTHEW  AV.  Flournoy.  —  This  representative  citizen  of  Albnrquer- 
que  passed  away  at  his  home  on  Septeni1)er  24,  1915.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  president  of  the  First  Sav- 
ings Bank  and  Trnst  Company,  president  of  the  Occidental  Life  and 
Occidental  Fire  insurance  eompanies,  and  connected  with  many  other 
important  business  enterprises  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Flournoy  was  1)orn  January  21,  1860,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
His  career  in  the  West,  where  he  was  destine<l  to  become  so  impor- 
tant a  feature,  was  begun  in  1879,  when  his  health  demanded  a  change 
of  climate.  He  came  to  Trinidad,  Colorado,  where  he  secured  em- 
ployment ui)on  a  cattle  ranch.    Not  long  thereafter  he  came  to  New 

I\[exico,  living  near  Cimarron,  in 
Colfax  County,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  range  rider.  li\  1880 
he  returned  to  St.  Louis  but  with- 
in six  months,  accompanied  by 
his  brother,  John  C.  Flournoy, 
came  to  New  Mexico,  stopping  at 
Las  Vegas.  Here  he  was  em- 
ployed for  a  short  period  in  the 
First  National  Bank  as  collector, 
and  later  removed  to  Albuquer- 
que, entering  the  service  of  the 
Central  National  Bank.  In  1884, 
the  Central  l)ank  was  consolidat- 
ed with  the  First  National.  Here 
Mr.  Flournoy  served  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  bookkeper,  assistant 
cashier,  cashier,  and  finally  as 
vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, the  last  named  ])Osition 
having  been  held  for  many  years. 

]\rr.'  Flournoy  was  beyond  all 
doubt  one  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive business  men  of  the  State.  Speaking  of  him,  ^Iv.  Joshua  S.  Rey- 
nolds, president  of  the  First  National,  has  said,  ''that  in  the  thirty- 
five  business  years  of  our  acciuaintance,  as  well  as  in  our  personal 
intimacy  during  that  period,  Air.  Flonrnoy  was  a  good  friend,  faith- 
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i'xil  and  true.  In  all  my  business  career,  I  have  never  known  a  man 
upon  whom  I  relied  with  more  comph'te  contidenee,  or  in  wliose  busi- 
urss  jud.u'ment  1  trusted  more  a])Solutely.  ITis  judgment  of  men  was 
uin'i-rinu-  and  liis  (h'votion  to  duty  was  the  one  great  standard  of  his 
life.  Had  lie  been  U*ss  faithful  —  had  he  l)oen  ecHitent  to  exert  less 
lhan  tlie  utmost  limit  of  his  strength  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  I 
am  sure  that  he  would  1»e  alive  aiid  in  g-ood  health  to<lay.  Hard 
work  shortcmed  his  days." 

1  Faery  Eeks  AVhittxg.  —  At  the  National  Home  for  Volunteer  Sol- 
diers, Santa  ]^[onica,  California,  on  November  7,  1915,  Major  Harry 
Kees  AVhiting  jiassed  away,  ag'ed  seventy-eight  years. 

Crowded  into  his  youth  and  middle  age  was  more  activity  than 
comes  to  the  average  individual.  Even  of  late  years  he  could  not  be 
content  with  al)solute  retirement  and  served  as  United  States  com- 
missioner, at  AUmquerque,  an  office  which  he  retained  nntil  his  death. 

Major  AVhiting  was  l)orn  in  Detroit,  ^Michigan,  Deceml)er  2,  1837, 
the  son  of  Dr.  John  L.  AYhiting  and  Harriet  Rees  AVhiting.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science.  From  the  time  of  his  graduation  in  1852  nntil  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  the  Civil  AVar  he  was  engaged  in  many  lines  of 
occupation  in  northern  ^Michigan,  principally,  however,  as  a  newspa- 
per correspondent.  In  1857-1858  he  was  sent  to  Kansas,  during  the 
border  troubles,  as  the  representative  of  the  Adveytiser,  of  Detroit. 
In  1860  he  was  city  editor  of  the  Detroit  Trihnnc. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  among*  the  first  of  the  volun- 
teers from  his  native  State,  entering  the  Union  service  as- an  officer 
on  the  staff  of  General  ]\rcKinstry,  under  whom  he  served  in  Mis- 
souri. In  18G2  he  was  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  lieutenant 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  ^Michigan  Infantry  and  served  during  that  and 
the  following  year  as  regimental  adjutant.  In  18(>3  he  was  captured 
and  incarc(a*ated  in  Liljby  Prison  where  lie  remained  for  eight  months 
until  exchanged.  In  18()4  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
and  a  year  later  I'eceived  his  lirevet  as  nuijor  for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious service  at  Petersl)urg  and  at  the  Battle  of  Five  Forks.  Virginia. 

"When  ])eace  came  he  went  to  Xew  York,  returning  to  newspaper 
work.  In  18()()  he  canu^  to  Xew  ^Fexico  and  was  clerk  of  the  terri- 
torial District  Court,  Second  Judieial  Distri(^t,  under  Judge  Parks, 
retaining  this  office^  until  18S1.  He  held  a  number  of  local  and  county 
offices  and  also  edited  and  published  the  Jicricir  of  Albuquerque. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  he 
was  appointed  agent  for  the  Xew  ^^Fexico  Town  Company,  a  sul)- 
sidiary  cor])oration  of  the  Santa  Fe.  His  name  is  first  upon  the 
roster  of  G.  K.  W^arren  Post.  G.A.R.,  at  Albuquerciue  and  he  was  one 
of  tlie  three  surviving  members. 

^[ajor  AVhitinu-  was  a  ston^house  of  reminiscences  and  in  his  later 
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years  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  daily  papers  with  accounts 
of  his  early  experiences  in  Xew  ^[exico.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
moral  and  physical  courai>:e  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Henry  Ludlow  Waldo.  The  death  of  Jud.ue  Henry  L.  AValdo  briiiL!\^- 
to  an  end.  in  the  ripeness  of  years,  a  long  and  brilliant  professioiiai 
career.  His  long  service  with  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  was  far  mor(- 
than  that  of  an  attorney  guarding  the  particular  interests  of  his  cli- 
ents and  working  out  the  many  complicated  legal  i^roblems  involved 
in  the  construction  of  a  great  railroad  system  through  a  new  country. 
He  was  essentially  a  pioneer  and  a  builder,  ap])raising  men  and 
events,  conditions  and  probabilities,  with  a  breadth  of  vision  that 
made  for  the  prosperity  of  the  great  Southwest,  upon  which  that  of 
the  interests  with  which  he  was  more  directly  affiliated  so  intimately 
depended.  He  looked  into  the  future  with  rare  acumen  and  with  a 
prophetic  vision  he  helped  to  build  for  it,  smoothing  out  with  his  keen 
legal  mind  many  a  complex  obstacle  that  loomed  ahead,  and  with  a 
constructive  wisdom  that  was  always  deeply  appreciated  by  those 
who  were  associated  with  him,  la^ang  broad  foundations  for  stability 
and  prospenty  in  the  section  of  the  country  to  whicli  he  gave  so  many 
years  of  his  life. 

The  biographical  details  of  his  early  years  are  rather  meager,  as 
is  to  be  expected  of  the  men  who  lived  in  the  days  antedating  the  war 
between  the  States.  These  were  times  that  tried  men's  souls,  full  of 
stirring  adventure,  of  danger  and  of  toil,  but  they  were  simpler  even 
though  they  were  sterner  than  the  days  in  which  the  present  genera- 
tion lives. 

Judge  Waldo's  boyhood  was  shadowed  hy  the  murder  of  his  father 
by  ^ranuel  Cortez,  a  ^Mexican  revolutionary  in  rebellion  against  the 
American  authority  in  Xew  Mexico.  The  elder  Waldo  was  engaged 
in  freighting  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  and  young  Waldo  later  fol- 
lowed that  hazardous  vocation  for  a  brief  time.  Abandoning  this 
occupation  he  went  to  California,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  har 
and  married  Miss  Lucy  ^yfaria  ^lills,  an  estimable  Kentucky  lady. 

In  1S73  Judge  Waldo  entered  upon  the  honorable  career  which  was 
so  closely  bound  up  with  the  history  of  Xew  ]\rexico.  He  took  charge 
of  tlie  interests  of  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  in  the  firm  of  Catron  &  Filkins, 
who  was  at  that  period  the  delegate  in  Congress  from  Xew  [Mexico. 
On  January  10,  ISTi),  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Xew  ^[exico  by  President  Grant,  holding  the  oflfice  for  two 
years,  when  he  resigned.  His  career  upon  the  bench  proved  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  bar  and  litiu'ants  alike.  Eesuming  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  he  formed  a  ]>artnership  with  William  Breeden,  a  dis- 
ting:uished  member  of  the  bar  of  X^ew  ^Fexico.  Shortly  after  his  res- 
igniation  as  chii^f  justic<-  he  was  a]  »))<>iiit('d  attorney-general  by  Samuel 
B.  Axtell,  governor  of  Xew  ]\lexico.    This  office  he  held  until  1880, 
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when  liis  i)artiier,  "William  Broeden,  was  appointed  to  the  office  by 
Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  at  that  time  <>ovenior. 

In  18S3,  when  the  Invr  department  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  systematized,  he  was  a])])ointed  its  solicitor  for  Xew  Mex- 
ico, a  position  which  he  lield  for  over  twenty-tive  years.  Having  in 
charge  all  of  the  hnsiness  of  the  railroad  company  in  Xew  Mexico, 
he  gave  np  his  ])rivate  practice,  dissolving  his  partnership  with 
"William  lireeden  in  I880.  U])on  liim  devolved  tlie  dnties  of  conn- 
selor  for  the  com])any  in  all  its  hnsiness  rehitions  in  X^ew  ^^Texico. 
Althongli  never  a  meml>er  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Terri- 
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tory,  no  man  in  its  entire  history  was  the  author  of  so  manv  of  it- 
legislative  enactments  resulting'  in  henetit  to  the  people;  at  the  snim- 
time  it  may  be  said  that  throu,a-h  liis  infhienee  mneh  proposed  k\i;i>la- 
tion,  vicious  and  luirmful  in  its  tendency,  failed  of  enactment. 

No  encomiums  could  l)e  ])ass(.'d  u}n)n  dudue  AValdo  at  this  time-  niort- 
lavish  or  more  richly  deserved  than  were  |)assed  npon  him  duriuu-  hi> 
lifetime.  Thouuh  he  was  charg-ed  with  the  safety  of  great  corporati- 
interests,  such  as  were  the  victims  of  demagogues,  agitators,  falx- 
reform(^rs,  and  self-seekers  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  oth<'r, 
he  held  the  scales  of  justice  ^vith  even  and  nntremhling  poise.  Xo 
man  ever  assailed  his  irreproachahle  integrity  or  sought  to  besmirch 
his  private  or  i)rofessional  character.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  lea<l- 
ers  of  both  parties,  though  a  staunch  Democrat,  and  yet  he  was  no 
politician's  mouthpiece.  He  was  singularly  averse  to  display  and 
ostentation.  Flattery  he  abhorred  and  honesty  was  the  touch^tont- 
of  his  whole  character.  He  would  no  more  have  betrayed  the  people 
to  serve  his  employers  than  he  would  have  betrayed  his  employers  to 
serve  the  people.  He  was  therefore  the  trusted  friend  of  the  one  and 
the  trusted  representative  of  the  other. 

If  the  tenn  had  not  been  so  sadly  abused  in  these  later  times,  it 
might  be  said  of  .Judge  AValdo  that  he  was  a  lawyer,  a  jurist,  and  a 
gentleman  of  the  ''old  school."  But  after  all  there  are  no  ''schools" 
in  the  elemental  virtues  and  of  Judge  AValdo  it  can  most  truthfully 
of  all  things  be  said  that  he  was  an  honor  to  the  name  he  bore,  to  the 
State  of  his  nativity,  to  the  State  in  whose  foundations  he  laid  so 
manv  enduring-  stones,  and  to  the  great  profession  he  adorned. 

C.S.G. 

Hakvey  B.  Fergussox.  This  distinguished  Xew  Mexican  passed 
away  at  AUmquerque  on  June  10,  1915.  For  several  weeks  Mr.  Fer- 
giisson  had  been  in  failing  health  and  as  far  back  as  October,  1914, 
when  he  returned  to  Xew  Mexico  from  AVasliington  to  make  his  can- 
vass for  reelection  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
noticed  by  his  friends  that  he  was  not  himself  physically.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  death  was  apoplexy. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  term  in  C'ongn^ss  he  was  named  by  Sec- 
retary Bryan  to  the  post  of  ])rivate  secretary  and  although  growing 
weaker  during  the  entire  period  of  incumbency  of  this  important 
office,  he  continue<l  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  until  ill  health  com- 
pelled his  resignation  and  return  to  X^ew  ^^texico. 

'Mr.  Ferg-usson  was  born  in  Pickens  County,  Alal)ama,  Se]>tember 
9,  1848,  and  was  in  his  sixty-eiuhth  year.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  schools- of  Alabama  and  ^rississi])pi  and  later  attended  AVash- 
ington  and  Lee  University,  receiving  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
later  graduating  from  the  law  de])artment  of  this  famous  institution. 
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He  came  to  New  ^Nfoxieo  in  1882,  locating  first  at  White  Oaks,  Lin- 
foln  County,  and  afterward  removing  to  Alhuquerciiie  in  188-1:. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  residence  in  Xew  Mexico  he  took  an 
.•irtive  i)art  in  political  affairs  and  was  at  all  times  a  conspicuous 
ligure  in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party,  of  which  he  was  a  life- 
long and  faithful  member.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  district  attor- 
ney for  the  second  judicial  district  ]>y  Governor  E.  G.  Eoss,  serving 
in  that  capacity  for  two  years,  and  in  189;>  was  appointed  a  special 
assistant  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  having  in  charge  the 
])ros(^cution  of  persons  in  Xew  ^lexico  charged  T\'itli  violations  of  the 
national  ])anking  laws  of  the  United  States. 

In  1896  he  was  elected  delegate  to  Congress,  ser\dng  one  term.  It 
was  during  this  pul)lic  service  that  he  secured  the  passage  of  the  act 
by  which  5,000,000  acres  of  the  pul)lic  domain  were  granted  to  the 
State  for  public  school  tnirposes. 

Mr.  Fergusson  was  always  an  ardent  advocate  of  statehood  for 
Xew  Mexico  and  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  so-called 
''blue  ballot"  amendment  to  the  proposed  constitution  of  Xew  Mexico 
was  overwhelmingly  adopted.  When  Xew  Mexico  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  ]\tr.  Fergusson  was  chosen  one  of  the  meml)ers  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State.  He  was  reelected  in  1912  but  was  defeated  for 
reelection  by  Benigno  C.  Hernandez  in  191-1:. 

Maxuel  C.  de  Baca.  This  uncompromising  Xew  ^Mexican  died  at 
his  home  in  Las  Vegas  X^ovember  8,  1915.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
forceful  of  native  X"ew  Mexicans  of  the  past  two  generations.  He 
w^s  a  lawyer  by  ])rofession  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of 
Xew  Mexico  from  early  years.  His  ancestors  were  also  high  in  the 
official  and  political  life  of  the  Territory  both  under  Mexican  and 
American  sovereignty.  He  held  the  office  of  territorial  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction  by  appointment  of  Governor  A.  Otero ; 
he  served  several  terms  in  the  Territorial  Legislature  and  was 
speaker  of  the  house.  He  is  survived  by  Esequiel  C.  de  Baca,  the 
present  lieutenant-governor  of  Xew  ]\[exico,  and  three  other  brothers, 
Xicasio  C,  Daniel  C,  and  Antonio  Cabeza  de  Baca.  He  left  a  wife 
and  two  children,  all  of  whom  live  in  Las  Vegas. 

Oltve  Exnis  Hite.  This  distinguished  writer,  who  was  the  first  reg- 
ularly assigned  wonum  rei)orter  in  the  United  States,  and  for  many 
years  past,  dean  of  the  newspaper  women  of  the  Southwest,  passed 
away  in  Los  Angeh\s,  California,  on  Thursday,  Xoveniber  4,  1915. 

For  nearly  a  decade  Mrs.  Hite  had  been  living  a  retired  life  in  the 
City  of  the  Angels.  A  complication  of  diseases  and  the  death  of  her 
only  son  made  her  almost  a  recluse,  although  slie  still  wrote  occa- 
sionally for  eastern  publications. 
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As  the  young"  ])ri(le  of  Lieutenant  p]nnis,  of  tlie  Third  Cavalry,  she 
came  across  the  plains  to  New  ]i[exieo  in  18(jG,  with  Genei'al  Greer V 
conunan<l  and  took  uarrison  in  Santa  Fe  uiKhu'  General  Carleton,  an 
ortieer  licld  in  grateful  reinenihrance  by  old-time  New  ^^lexicans.  An 
index  of  b<'r  courage  even  then  is  that  she  made  that  long,  hard, 
perilous  jouiiiey  "in  expectancy."  Only  a  f<'W  weeks  after  the  ar- 
rival in  {Santa  i^'e  her  boy  (Jarleton  was  born.  She  became,  and  for 
years  remained,  a  notable  factor  in  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  '^ancient  capital." 

After  Lieutenant  Emiis  was  killed  in  an  ''Indian  trouble,"  she 
went  east  and  secured  a  billet  as  reporter  on  the  Cincinnati  E)i- 
quirer,  being  the  first  American  woman  to  come  thus  into  the  actual 
grind  of  daily  newspapering.  For  twelve  years  she  held  this  pio- 
neer position  ^-ith  credit.  Then  the  call  of  the  "West  came  strong 
again.  She  worked  awhile  in  St.  Louis,  on  the  way  —  on  a  news- 
paper —  and  then  came  home  to  the  Xew  ]\[exico  she  loved.  For 
many  years  she  was  ])rol)ably  the  best-known  woman  in  the  (then) 
Territory;  and  no  other  writer,  editorial  or  contributory,  had  more 
respect. 

Here  she  married  Wallace  Worth  Ilite,  a  genuine  and  sympathetic 
partnersldi)  dissolved  only  by  her  death.  They  took  up  a  ''dry 
ranch"  among  the  pines  on  the  east  flank  of  the  ^tanzanos;  and  from 
'  there,  amid  their  arduous  lal)ors  against  the  wilderness,  she  did  some 
of  her  best  writing,  under  the  per^  name  of  "Hawthorne." 

About  1891  they  started  in  Alburquerque  one  of  the  brightest, 
bravest,  and  most  likable  weeklies  ever  issued  in  the  Southwest  — 
the  Albuquerque  Times.  It  had  a  literary  flavor,  then  uncommon  in 
New  Mexico  —  and  conscience  and  courage  as  rare.  Into  the  very 
thick  of  the  corrupt  and  dangerous  politics  of  the  day  this  new 
kniglit  errant  rode  dauntless  and  indomitahle.  It  chronicled  a  dozen 
political  murders  in  its  few  years  of  life  and  was  itself  the  mark  of 
many  threats  which  were  not  hollow. 

But  the  valiant  little  Tlnirs  was  ahead  of  its  time,  and  it  was 
starved  out  hy  those  large  interests  which  could  not  scare  it. 

Thousands  of  old-timers  of  the  Southwest  rememl)er  and  will 
mourn  tins  notahh'  little  woman.  To  her  fearlessness  she  added 
poise.  Her  mind  was  unusually  alert,  clear,  and  just,  and  her  spn- 
pathies  broad,  her  loyalty  invincible. 
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OTERiMIN^S  ATTEMPT  TO  RECONQUER  NEW  MEXICO, 

1681-1682"^ 

Charles  AVilsox  Hackett 

IV.    EVENTS  AT  THE  PLAZA  DE  AEMAS,  DECEMBER  18-27 

1.    The  Examination  of  the  Indian  Prisoners 

No  sooner  had  Mendoza  returned  to  the  plaza  de  annas  with  five 
Indian  prisonei^s,  than  Oternnn,  in  continuation  of  his  fixed  policy 
to  secure  all  the  evidence  and  data  possible  concerning  the  causes  for 
the  apostacy  and  rebellion  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  to  ascertain,  as 
best  he  might,  what  were  the  actual  conditions  confronting  him,  began 
at  once  arrangements  for  submitting  the  Indian  prisoners  to  a  legal 
examination.  Juan  Lucero  de  Godoy  and  Juan  Ruiz  de  Casares  were 
duly  sworn  Tewa  interpreters,'"  and,  as  testigos  acompanados  to  the 
prisoners,  Maestre  de  Cawpo  Pedro  de  Leiva;  Sarjentos  Mayores 
Nicolas  Rodriguez  Key,  Sebastian  de  Herrera,  and  Luis  Granillo; 
Alferez  Juan  de  Luna  y  Padilla ;  and  Juan  de  Noriega,  a  soldier, 
were  appointed.  Present  and  assisting  Otermin  were  Father  Ayeta 
and  his  secretary.  Father  Nicolas  Lopez,  who  absolved  the  Indians  so 
that  they  might  give  sworn  testimony.'-'^ 

The  first  prisoner  to  be  examined  was  the  Tesuque  Indian  Juan, 
who  had  joined  the  Mendoza  party  a  short  distance  below  San  Felipe. 
His  testimony  under  oath  was  recorded  the  same  night  that  ^fendoza 
arrived  at  the  plaza  de  armasy-''  The  next  day,  December  19th,  the 
first  Indian  to  be  sworn  and  examined  was  Josephe,  the  former  ser- 
vant of  Sc])astian  de  Herrera  who  had  joined  the  Spaniards  at  the 
same  time  as  Juan.'-''  After  his  testimony  had  been  recorded  Raphael 

T-i  For  the  first  tluee  i-linptors  of  tliis  article  see  Old  Santa  Fe,  iii,  44-84.  See  also 
Hiu'kett,  "Tiie  Kevolt  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  in  16S0,"  in  The  Quarterly 
of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association,  xv,  9:M46;  an<l  "The  Retreat  of  the  S{)aniards 
from  New  Mexico  in  etc.,  in  The  Southwestern  Historieid  Quarterly,  xvi,  137-168, 

L'59-276. 

i--Auto  of  Xavier.  in  Auto.'i  Perteiieeientes,  20-21. 

123 ''Declaracion  (del  Indio  duan),''  in  Autos  Perteneeientes,  21. 

i^ilbid.,  21-2;{. 

125  "Deelarasion  de  Josephe  Vn.Uo  Ladino-, "  in  Autos  Perteneeientes,  23-25. 
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Tellez  Xiroii  was  appointed  Piros  interpreter  in  order  that  the 
testimony  of  Lneas,  a  twenty  year  ohl  native  of  Socorro,  nii,<;ht  he 
recorded.  This  Indian,  after  the  retreat  of  tlie  Spaniards  the  year 
before,  in  company  witli  otliers  of  his  tribe,  left  Fray  Cristobal  and 
went  to  Socorro.  Since  Fray  Cristobal  was  six  leagnes  south  of  thc' 
inhabited  region  of  the  province  this  would  indicate  that  Lucas  and 
his  companions  had  accom])anied  the  retreating  Spaniards  that  far, 
and  there  had  deserted  them.  During  their  stay  at  Socorro  the 
Apaches  made  two  raids  upon  that  pueblo.  Later  they  were  sum- 
moned to  Isleta  ])y  an  Indian  chief  whose  name  Lucas  did  not  know. 
The  latter  renuiined  at  Isleta  until  a  month  before  the  Spaniards  re- 
turned when  he  went  on  a  visit  to  the  Queres  country.  When  the 
Mendoza  party  advanced  as  far  as  Cocliiti  he  willingly  joined  the 
Spaniards  because  he  learned  that  his  brother  was  with  them.^-' 

Next  to  be  examined  v.'as  Pedro  Xaranjo,  the  old  Queres  necro- 
mancer of  San  Felipe  who  had  been  captured  at  Isleta  on  December 
8tli.  After  his  testimony  had  been  recorded  the  old  man  acknowl- 
edged his  guilt,  and  pleading  fear  as  his  excuse  for  having  come  down 
to  instruct  in  the  "  idolatrous dances,  which  he  said  that  he  ab- 
horred in  hislieart  because  they  were  ot^'ensive  to  God,  he  asked  to  be 
admitted  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.'--  His  testimony  was 
the  last  that  was  taken  that  day.  The  next  day  the  examination  of 
the  Indian  prisoners  was  concluded  with  the  recording  of  the  declara- 
tions of  Juan  Lorenzo  and  Francisco  Lorenzo,  the  two  young-  San 
Felipe  Indians,  mention  of  whom  has  already  been  made.'"' 

The  testinujny  of  all  six  Indians,  histoiically  important  in  every 
detail,  deals  chiefly  with  the  causes  and  the  events  leading  up  to  and 
'  following  the  revolt.  But  of  more  than  passing  interest  in  this  con- 
nection, because  of  its  important  bearing  on  later  decisions,  was  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  all  six  deponents  that  the  apostates  were 
continually  deliberating  phins  for  the  total  extermination  of  the  Span- 
iards.'"'^ Josephe  in  particuhir,  supported  by  Pedro  Xaranjo,  urged 
the  Spaniards  to  exercise  great  vigilance,  stating  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  tlie  apostates  to  follow  them  as  far  as  Isleta  and  there  to 
execute  their  time  honored  and  oft-laid  plan  of  making  a  raid  on  the 
horses  so  that,  minus  these,  the  Spaniards  might  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
Indian  vengeance. 

:2.    The  Ofjicial  hiqu'irij  Into  the  Mendoza  Expedition 

From  such  re|)orts,  corroborated  by  the  unofficial  accounts  of  the 
various  mend)ers  of  the  Mendoza  party,  the  situation  confronting  the 

12(1  "Xon  Vraniio  «lo  Yiiterprete, ' '  in  Autos  P(  rtrnt  cii  ntes,  2o. 

127  <  <  Declarasion  (<lel  Imlio  Lucas).''  in  ibid.,  25-1*6. 

12S  '  *  Declarasion  tie  Pedro  naranjo  de  na(;ioii  queres,"  in  ibid.,  26-31. 

120  Declaraeion  <le  .lii'"'  lorenzo  y  fraii  ">  lorenzo  Iieriiia^, "  in  ibid.,  ;!l-.';2. 

i30^«^o  of  Oterniin,  in  ibid,,  IVA,  an<l  declarations  of  tlie  altove  cited  Indians. 
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v»,.tuiiinls  was  regarded  as  extremely  critical.  But  up  to  that  time, 
^  >-  s.M-oiitl  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  party,  uo  official  report  of  the 
M.  !idoza  expedition  had  been  filed.  It  should  ])e  remembered  that 
M,  iiddza  had  been  sent  on  this  expedition  primarily  for  the  purpose 
..f  H,.i'nriiiir  tirst  hand  information  on  the  Indian  situation,  and  that 
-  -pcciiic  instructions  had  been  to  make  investi.i»ations,  institute 
I  rosrcutions,  and  take  depositions  in  his  dealin^-s  with  the  apostates, 
h  i>  nnt  surprising',  therefore,  that  upon  his  return  Otermin  was  dis- 
|.!.'it>(Ml  and  even  disgusted,''^  not  only  because  the  lieutenant-gen- 
.•ral  l!a<l  not  inflicted  more  punishment  on  the  apostates  or  brought 
iiim  a  single  Indian  chief,  but  because  he  had  not  recorded  a 
auto  or  other  official  document  during  the  entire  time  that  he 
'A as  absent  that  might  be  filed  with  his  own  official  autos  as  evidence 
nf  what  had  occurred  on  the  expedition.  In  fact,  the  only  accounts 
r* 'corded  by  ^Mendoza  while  on  the  expedition  were  contained  in  the 
two  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Otermin,  one  from  Alameda,  the  other 
from  Sandia.  Mendoza's  excuse  for  not  having  recorded  autos,  as 
was  ( )ternun's  custom,  had  been  that  ''always  he  was  conferring  with 
the  said  apostates  with  his  arms  in  his  hands, so  that  there  was 
iM-itlier  time  nor  place  for  such  diligenciasy-^'  Later,  on  February 
11th,  Otermin  in  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  made  the  charge  that  Men- 
doza  and  his  men  had  employed  themselves  more  in  pinning  into  the 
trap-doors  of  the  pueblos  than  in  importuning  the  Indians  to  surren- 
dcr.'^^^ 

*'ln  order  to  investigate  and  verify  the  designs  of  the  Indians,'' 
<  )t('rmin  now  ordered  that  ^lendoza  and  other  of  the  more  meritori- 
ous and  trustworthy  persons  who  had  accompanied  him  and  were 
present  at  the  conversations  and  dealings  which  the  Indians  had  held 
with  the  Spaniards,  should  alike  be  submitted  to  an  official  inquiry.^^* 
For  this  purpose  the  governor  formulated  an  interrogatory  consist- 
ing of  ten  groups  of  questions  to  be  propounded  to  the  men  whom  he 
intended  to  examine.  The  substance  of  these  groups,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  recorded,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Did  the  Spaniards  under  Mendoza  discover  a  gathering  of  the 
apostate  Indians  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  district  of  Cochiti  ? 
If  so,  where  were  these  Indians  located,  and  what  did  they  do  as  soon 
as  they  recognized  the  Spaniards  ?  Did  they  find  any  people  in  the 
pU(»])los  through  which  they  passed  I  What  news  did  they  acquire  on 
the  expedition  ] 

2.  Did  they  recognize  among  the  apostates  any  signs  or  demon- 
strations of  repentance  for  having  broken  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the 
king/    Did  the  Indians  make  any  signs  of  friendly  obsequiousness, 

^•■'1  Hrpitcsta  cle  Aueta,  in  Autos  Pertenecicntcs,  63. 
Auto  of  Oteriiun,  in  ihicL, 

OttTunn  to  tlie  viceroy,  February  11,  inS2,  in  ibid.,  101. 

Ibid.,  3:]-;u. 
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sueh  as  giviiii;*  iii>  tlioir  arrows,  or  })e,<;-<»;iiig  pardon:'  Did  they  in  anv 
other  Avay  give  any  indication  that  t\wy  would  willingly  yield  to  the 
Spaniards ! 

3.  Did  the  a^iostates  ask  for  some  tenn  or  terms  whereby  a  con- 
ference might  he  held  between  some  one  or  more  of  their  numl)er.and 
Oternnn,  or  <lid  they  communicate  with  ^Nlendoza  relative  to  surren- 
dering to  him !  If  so,  did  this  occur  at  the  lieginning  of  the  confer- 
ences or  later 

4.  Did  the  apostates  contract  for  or  ask  for  any  favors,  or  make 
any  other  demands  in  case  they  should  surrender,  to  the  Spaniards.' 
If  so,  what  persons  made  these  requests !  Were  these  requests  from 
the  people  in  general,  and  were  they  made  by  the  governors,  chiefs, 
and  leading  men  or  by  some  particular  person  ? 

5.  Were  any  agreements  or  contracts  made  either  on  the  part  of 
the  Spaniards  or  of  the  Indians !  If  so,  what  were  these  agreements, 
who  made  them,  and  in  what  way  and  under  what  circumstances  were 
they  made  ? 

6.  During  the  time  that  they  were  communicating  with  the  apos- 
tates did  they  see  or  in  any  other  way  learn  of  the  burning  by  Oter- 
min  of  the  y^ueblos  of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and  Sandia,  and  of  his  de- 
struction of  all  the  seed,  grain,  and  estufa.^  in  these  pueblos,  or  did 
they  not  learn  of  this  until  they  returned  ?    If  such  were  not  the  case, 

-where  did  they- learn  of  it? 

7.  Did  they  discover  either  before  or  after  w^ithdrawing  from  the 
apostates  any  designs  or  signs  of  treason  among  them?  Did 
they  have  any  notice  or  suspicion  of  any  such  treason  other  than 
from  the  five  prisoners  brought  back  ^vith  them?  What  evidence 
was  there  that  the  Indians  had  followed  them,  and  with  what  in- 
tention f 

8.  From  their  personal  knowledge,  and  with  God  and  their  con- 
science as  their  guides,  did  they  believe  that  the  apostates  were  mak- 
ing treasonable  preparations,  or  did  they  believe  that  they  intended 
to  surrender  in  good  faith  ? 

9.  During  the  entire  time  that  they  were  gone  did  they  plunder 
any  pueblo  or  did  they  inflict  any  damage  or  perform  any  hostile  act 
in  any  of  them  ? 

10.  How,  in  the  light  of  current  reports  and  of  public  opinion,  and 
with  God  an<l  their  consciences  as  judges,  did  they  feel  toward  the 
Indians,  and  what  did  they  think  of  their  talks  and  harangues? 

In  answer  to  all  of  these  (jucstions  ^lendoza  and  the  six  s(iuad  lead- 
ers who  had  accom])anied  him  were  asked  to  relate  all  that  they  knew. 
The  declarations  that  were  accordingly  made,  together  with  the  two 
letters  of  ^Mendoza  written  to  Oternn'n,  constitute  the  primary  sources 
for  the  story  of  the  expedition.    Those  portions  which  relate  to  that 

135  '  <  Yiiterrojjjattorio  «le  jirej^ninttas, "  in  Autos  Pcrtenccit  ntcs, 
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.!..i-v  lia\<'  already  Ixm'ii  iitiliztMl.  The  only  rcniainiiiii'  points  of  in- 
|.  ii--t  aii<l  importance  eoiiiiected  with  the  above  ([nestioiis  are  the 
.  pifjiiMis  expressed  by  the  seven  (U'ponents  eone<'rninu'  the  Indians  in 
-ciieral,  their  answers  to  the  second,  seventh,  ei^^lith,  and  tentli  i^ronps 
of  questions.  The  nnanimons  opinion  was  that  tlie  Indians  were  very 
lfna<'i(nis  of  their  religions  and  economic  customs,  and,  bein<^  apos- 
Uiti's  and  rebels  at  heart,  it  was  a  hopeless  task  to  try  and  get  them 
to  <'onform  to  Spanish  and  Christian  ways  of  living.  Mendoza's  ex- 
p<*riences  in  New  ^lexico,  covering  thirty-eight  years  and  the  adminis- 
trations of  fourteen  governors,  taught  him  that  the  Indians  were 
traitors  and  idolaters  at  heart.  Herrera.  did  not  detect  one  trace  of 
Cliristianity  in  any  of  the  Indians.  Chaves  could  detect  among  the 
Indians  no  sorrow  for  having  broken  the  laws  of  God  and  the  king, 
n(»r  any  desire  to  change  their  condition,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
willingness  to  fight  rather  than  to  yield  again  to  the  Christians.  He 
considered  them  traitors,  continually  plotting  treason  and  revenge, 
*'of  evil  life  and  customs  —  a  useless  people  of  many  superstitions 
and  barbarities,  among  whom  were  no  real  Christian  traits,  as  never 
more  apparent  than  on  the  present  occasion."  Marquez  thought  the 
Indians  a  very  brutal,  incompetent  people,  mere  children  of  ven- 
geance—  unworthy  of  any  trust,  in  no  Wise  Christians,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  barbarous,  superstitious,  believers  in  witchcraft,  idola- 
ters, and  traitors.  ^ladrid  considered  them  traitors,  believers  in 
witchcraft,  idolaters,  with  neither  fear  of  God  nor  with  any  Christian 
traits"  —  a  treacherous  people  who  had  only  come  to  terms  with  the 
Spaniards  because  of  heavy  snows  and  the  consequent  dampening  of 
their  bows  and  arrows.  Quint  ana  could  detect  no  true  signs  of  re- 
I)entance  among  the  Indians  who  impressed  him  as  well  pleased  with 
their  idolatrous  way  of  living,  which  they  had  always  desired,  and 
who  more  resembled  "Christians  by  force  than  Indians  converted  to 
the  H0I3'  Faith."  Lopez  considered  them  well  grounded  in  their 
heathen  cnstonis,  which  they  had  always  desired;  believers  in  witch- 
craft and  devotees  of  idolatry,  from  all  of  which  it  had  proven  im- 
possible to  convert  them,  either  by  the  severity  of  the  punishments 
inflicted,  or  by  the  imm])er  of  missionaries  brought  in  —  ''a  people, 
coarse  and  intractable,  as  full  of  idolatry  as  their  ancestors,  as  never 
more  apparent  than  at  that  time."  But  most  signific-iint  of  all  was 
the  frank  statement  of  Herrera,  the  second  in  connnand  on  the  ex- 
pedition, that  it  would  be  an  im|)ossi])le  task  to  subjugate  the  apos- 
tates. Coupled  with  this  statement  was  his  reconnnendation  that  the 
attempt  be  abandoned  for  the  present.' 

i3''>  < '  Deelaraon  del  Thf  <le  la  Caualleria,  ''  in  A)(t<)S  Perti  nrcicittes,  40;  "  deolaraoion  del 
sarjento,  niavor  sai\  de  herra, ' '  in  ibid.,  44;  "  tleelarasion  de  don  fern'if>  de  chaves, "  in 
ihiiL,  4o-4<>;  '  *  derlarai^sJ"  del  cap"  Marcjuez,''  in  ibid.,  40-47;  I>eeIaration  * '  del  cap" 
rcxjae  <Ie  ^Madrid,''  in  ibid.,  47-4S;  '  •  deidarass'!'  ilel  t^arjento  nv^,  has  tie  quintana. ' '  in 
ibid.,  5U-51;  Declaration  'Me  «liej^o  Lopes,"'  in  ibid.,  oH. 
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In  short  it  may  be  said  that  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  ^len(h)za  at 
the  plaza  dr  arnias  marks  a  definite  chan^»-e  in  the  policy  of  th«'  ex- 
pedition. Whatever  had  been  the  attitnde  of  the  different  member^, 
in  reg-ard  to  it  up  to  that  time  there  could  henceforth  be  no  mistake 
concernin.i^  the  general  discontent  among-  the  soldiers  and  their  un- 
willingness to  participate  in  further  efforts  to  reduce  the  apostat<'s, 
as  the  following  facts  will  show.  After  Mendoza  returned  to  the 
plaza  de  arnias  the  report  spread  through-  the  camp  that  Otermiu, 
disgusted  because  the  lieutenant-general  had  not  inflicted  greater 
punishment  on  the  apostates,  had  resolved  to  select  seventy  men  aii<l 
to  go  in  person  to  punish  them.  With  this  in  mind  Ayeta,  on  De- 
cember 'ilst,  the  same  day  that  Herrera's  testimony  was  recorded, 
made  a  personal  visit  tliroug-h  the  camp  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
opinions  of  the  soldiers  regarding  the  proposition.  He  ''found  in 
some  such  rebelliousness  and  in  others  such  arguments"  against 
continuing  the  n/trada  that  those  who  had  horses  were  not  willinic 
to  loan  them  to  their  padrps,  ''even  though  the  heavens  should  fall," 
much  less  to  the  governor,  since  it  was  "customary  in  those  parts 
to  hate  whoever  governs. 

The  declaration  of  Mendoza  was  recorded  on  December  20th  and 
those  of  Herrera,  Chaves,  Marquez,  and  Madrid  on  December  21st 
at  the  plaza  de  arnias  that  had  been  established  on  December  16th. 
After  Madrid's  declaration  on  December  21st  Oternnn  issued  an 
auto  stating  that  since  in  that  location  the  pastures  were  failing  the 
almost  exhausted  horses,  and  since  it  was  necessaiy  to  go  at  least  a 
league  for  fire-wood,  he  had  decided  to  fall  back  to  a  place  about  a 
league  below  what  was  once  the  hacienda  of  Luis  de  Carbajal,  where 
-there  was  wood  in  abundance  and  good  grazing  for  the  horses. '^^^ 
This  place  was  five  leagues  above  Isleta,  and  therefore  about  two 
and  a  half  or  three  leagues  below  Alameda.  It  seems  quite  clear 
from  the  documentary  evidence  that  it  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
130    D^yi^  1-10  -j-^  gtating  that  this  place  was  one  leagiu^ 

below  Sandia.  Otermin,  in  ordering  a  retreat,  expressed  a  regret 
at  having  to  fall  back  even  one  step,  but  stated  that  he  felt  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  demanded  it.^^'  The  next  day,  Deceml^er 
22d,  at  Plaza  de  Armas  de  la  Hacienda  de  Luis  de  Carbajal,  the 
declarations  of  Luis  de  Quintana  and  Diego  Lopez  Sambrano  were 
recorded.  The  plaza  de  antias  was  destined  to  remain  at  that  place 
until  Decendjcr  24tli,  when  a  retreat  to  Isleta  was  begun. 

'^2'  lit  pursta  de  Aiitta,  iii  .intos  Pi  rtt  nccitntcs,  64-65. 
i;\s"Aiitto  (<le  Otermin  )  "  iii  ihid.,  48. 

139  j»fo  of  Otenni'ii,  in  ibid.,  77;  "  Autto  (de  Oternu'n),"  in  ibid.,  77-80. 
1-10  Op.  cit.,  p.  o.U. 

i-n"Autto  (tie  Otternu'n  ). ' '  in  ibid.,  48. 
'^i- Aato  of  Oternun  in  ibid.,  77. 
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Ill*'  Junta  dc  Guerra  of  Di-cemher  23-24,  cnid  the  Rt  trcdt  to  Ish'ta 
( »n  I)e<'enii)er  *Jo(l  Otenui'ii  aiinouncod  his  intention  of  siispendini^; 
for  tli<'  time  l)eing  further  in([uiry  concerning  the  Mendoza  expedi- 
linn,  and,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  worn  out  con- 
dition of  tlie  iiorses,  and  the  few  conveniences  to  be  had  in  tiiat  h)cal- 
to  call  a  jiDita  d<'  (nirna  in  order  to  discuss  tlie  situation  "so 
_rravr  ami  diihcult."  All  the  chiefs  and  other  men  of  practical  ex- 
p^'iience,  including  the  cabos  act}iales,  sarj^ntos  }}iai/ore.'^,  and  capi- 
tancs  reforwados  were  ordered  to  attend.  And  since  his  instruc- 
tions required  him  to  confer  with  the  religious  on  matters  of  grave 
importance  a  special  auto  was  issued  in  which  Father  Ayeta  and  the 
otlier  religious  were  invited  to  attend  the  meeting.'*' 

When  Father  Ayeta  was  personally  notified  by  Francisco  Xavier 
of  ( )terniin's  auto  calling  a  jjnita  he  stated  that  the  matter  which  the 
irovernor  was  considering  had  cost  and  was  still  costing  him  much 
sorrow  and  anxiety,  and  that  since  the  return  of  Juan  Donunguez  de 
MiMidoza  he  had  worked  a  great  deal  but  with  little  gratification  or 
profit.  Since  he  desired  to  express  his  opinion  in  writing  he  re- 
(piested  Oternnn  to  suspend  the  meeting  for  two  hours  in  order  that 
he  might  have  time  in  which  to  prepare  his  statement.  Requesting 
Xavier  to  call  later  for  the  written  reply  he  excused  himself  from 
attending  the  meeting  on  the  ground  that  his  health  was  so  poor  that 
he  did  not  dare  to  go  out  in  the  snow  that  was  then  falling.  Otermin, 
on  hearing  these  requests  conceded  them  at  once  and  postponed  the 
junta  until  afternoon.'** 

About  eleven  o'clock  Xavier  Avas  summoned  by  Father  Ayeta. 
The^opinion  which  he  at  that  time  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  gov- 
ernment and  war  was  quite  lengthy,  filling  approximately  eight  folios 
or  the  equivalent  of  fourteen  typewritten  pages.  He  began  his  dis- 
cussion by  stating  emphatically  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there 
was  any  prospect  of  Oternu'n  being  able  to  inflict  further  punishment 
on  the  apostates.  In  the  first  part  of  his  discussion  he  shovred  that 
none  of  the  five  reasons  for  having  believed  that  the  Pueblos  would 
welcome  the  return  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  based  on  facts.  The 
Apaches  had  not  destroyed  a  single  pueblo  nor  done  the  apostates 
notable  damage,  notwithstanding  that  the  two  tribes  were  then  at 
war.  The  Pueblos  had  not  l>een  found  desirous  of  deserting  their 
own  domineering  chieftains,  and  "this  hope  remains  disintegrated 
and  seems  uncertain."  They  had  not  experienced  stings  of  con- 
science as  repentant  Christians,  for,  "at  the  date  of  this  writing  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  perceive  action,  trace,  or  the  slightest  cause" 

i^'i  ' '  Autto  ('le  Oternu'n),"  in  Autos  Pertenecientcs,  56-57;  ''Auto  <le  Sii  ssa,"  in 
ibid.,  57. 

'*  Auto  (de  Xavier),"  in  ibid.,  57-5S:  Auto  of  Oterin'm,  in  ibid.,  58. 
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from  whicli  it  iiiiulit  be  iiitVn-(Ml  that  tlu'  apostates  were  not  dcvot*-.! 
**to  blind  idolatry,  uriviiiic  \vurslii|)  to  the  devil,  and  livini;-  according 
to  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  their  pai^'anism. ' •  On  the  oth.  r 
hand  they  were  found  to  be  so  completely  dominated  by  the  devil  thai 
they  had  been  willini::  to  sacrifice  all  the  conveniences  of  a  scttl.  d 
and  semi-civilized  people,  and  in  desperation  had  deserted  tbcii- 
homes  and  tied  to  the  mountains.  If  up  to  that  time,  after  fourteen 
days  of  snowino-,  the  Indians,  with  no  more  shelter  than  some  t)n()r 
hides  Avith  which  they  cover  themselves  and  their  weeping  women 
and  children,  were  still  obstinate,  it  was  Ayeta's  opinion  that  they 
were  determined  to  die  rather  than  yield  to  the  Spaniards.  Fifth 
and  last,  the  apostates  had  not  been  influenced  by  the  good  treatment 
accorded  the  Isleta  Indians,  for  it  could  not  be  denied  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  extreme  mercy  and  clemency  with  which  his  lord 
ship  had  ])ardoned  all  those  of  Isleta,  and  also  that  "lie  was  not 
coming  to  do  them  harm  but  to  free  them  from  the  power  of  the 
devil.'' 

In  the  second  part  of  his  reply  Ayeta  discussed  the  fickle  and  half- 
Jiearted  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  settlers  tovrard  the  entrada 
and  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  outcome  of  the  expedition.  He  told 
of  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the  settlers  when  he  set  out  for 
Mexico  at  tlieir  request  to  solicit  aid  —  enthusiasm  whereby  "they 
showed  the  depths  of  tlieir  grief  and  the  sincere  wish  to  again  restore 
tlieir  country  Axitli  the  aid  which  they  asked  for,  even  though  they 
should  have  to  eat  stones;  that  without  doubt  they  would  have  the 
greatest  joy  in  the  world  on  the  day  when  they  knew  that  His  Excel- 
lency, the  viceroy,  would  aid  them  to  return  to  this  reduction  — ;" 
-of  the  rumors  which  he  heard  of  the  unwillingness  of  some  to  assist 
in  the  proposed  entrada,  when,  on  his  return  ^\itli  the  supplies  he 
reached  Parral;  of  the  measures  taken  to  force  the  deserters  from 
El  Paso  then  in  Sonora  and  Parral,  "some  of  whom  are  at  present 
in  this  camp,"  to  return  and  assist  in  the  preparations  for  the  en- 
trada; of  his  arrival  at  San  Lorenzo  where  "there  was  not  lacking 
one  to  begin  placing  difficulties  and  embarrassments,"  in  the  way; 
of  his  realization  at  last  that  all  the  "utmost  courageousness,  zeal, 
promises,  and  desires"  manifested  by  the  settlers  at  La  Salin(^ta  for 
returning  to  conquer  Xew  ^Fexico,  had  been  reduced  to  cold  indilTer- 
ence;  of  his  chiding  Otermfn  for  his  lack  of  interest  in  the  undertak- 
ing; of  his  efforts  to  encoura.uv  the  settlers  in  the  pro|)ositi()n ;  and 
finally  of  their  coo])eration  after  he  had  agreed  to  supply  them  with 
2,000  cattle  and  l\0()0  faiirf/as  of  maize.  But  in  s|)ite  of  all  this  he 
pointed  out  that  when  the  army  1)egan  its  march  the  number  of  dis- 
contented soldiers  exceeded  the  number  of  satisfied  ones.  He  then 
referred  to  his  efforts  to  cheer  and  regale  the  soldiers  on  the  way, 
often  at  the  expense  of  personal  mortification  and  disgust;  of  their 
final  resignation  to  the  entrada  as  a  matter  for  which  there  was  no 
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Site  of  the  ancient  pueblo  of  Alameda,  destroyed  by  Don  Antonio  Otermin,  Gov- 
ernor and  Captain  General  of  Xev\-  Mexico,  16>^1 

remedy;  and  of  the  lack  of  confidence  manifested  as  they  apx:>roached 
the  settled  countries  of  tiie  Pueblos,  especially  when  considering  the 
attack  on  Isleta.  After  Isleta  had  been  captured  and  Mendoza  had 
been  sent  on  ahead,  Ayeta  stated  that  Otermm,  worried  because  he 
had  not  heard  from  the  lieutenant-general,  who  had  carried  the  pick 
of  both  men  and  firearms,  decided  not  to  push  on  further,  but  to 
esta1)lish  a  camp  near  Alameda.  AVhen  Mendoza  finally  returned 
and  it  was  reported  in  the  camp  that  Oternun,  disgusted  because 
^fendoza  IuhI  not  (k^ne  more  (himage  on  his  expedition,  was  deter- 
mined, with  seventy  ])icked  soldiers  to  go  out  in  person  to  chastise 
the  apostates,  Ayeta  stated  that  his  visit  through  the  camp  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  diiferent  opinions  held  regarding  this 
subject,  had  convinced  him  that  it  would  l)e  an  impossible  task  for 
Otcrmin  to  carry  out  his  plan. 

For  all  of  the  al)ove  reasons  and  because  the  Indians  had  deserted 
their  puel)los  so  that  the  only  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  upon 
them  would  be  to  burn  the  pueblos  which  ^Mendoza  had  failed  to  l)urn, 
Ayeta  thouuht  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  guarantee  ])rotection 
to  the  Isleta  Indians.  Since  they  had  already  been  threatened  bv  tlie 
apostat(^s,  and  in  their  fear  had  sent  to  Alameda,  when  ( )t(n-nn'n  was 
in  that  pue])lo,  and  asked  for  ])rotecti()n,  .Vyeta  thought  that  if  this 
was  not  granted  there  was  dangcu*  of  their  biung  attacked  by  or  else 
joining  the  ay)ostates:  the  outcome  of  which  in  either  case  would  l)e 
disastrous,  Ayeta  therefore  reconnnend(Ml  above  all  things  that 
Isleta  ho  fully  protectiMl,  even  if  ()term[n  had  to  spare  thirty  men  to 
go  to  that  ])ueblo.  After  such  prot<'ction  was  assured  the  policy  to 
be  adopted  might  be  decided  upon  in  a  jiiiiid  'If  f/m  rid. 
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III  a  p()sts('ri|)t  Fatlier  Ayeta  asked  Otenni'ii  to  inform  all  tliost' 
who  iiiig'lit  be  anxious  to  continue  the  entrada  that  he  would  i^-hidly 
fnrnish  them  with  all  the  horses  belonizfiuLC  to  himself  and  the  other 
reUf^ious  that  miu'ht  be  fit  for  service,  and  all  the  mules  that  they 
mi<j^ht  wish  to  take.  For  their  sustenance  he  stated  that  he  would 
deliver  to  them  the  hardtack  which  he  and  his  associate  reli.irious 
possessed,  while  a  handful  of  tobacco,  and  two  pounds  of  chocohite 
and  sugar  wouhl  i^iven  to  each  soldier.  This  he  said,  as  little  as 
it  was,  was  all  that  he  could  offer  tliem.'^" 

Ayeta 's  reply  was  presented  in  writing,  arid  as  such  was  incor- 
porated with  the  official  autos  of  the  expedition,  but  there  is  no  evi-  • 
dence  w-hatever  to  show  that  it  was  read  or  made  public  in  the  junta 
that  later  assembled.  Soon  after  it  was  presented,  Oternnn,  for  the 
second  time  that  day,  issued  an  auto  ordering  the  officials  of  the  army 
to  assemble  in  a  council  of  war,  '*in  order  that  as  vassals  of  his 
majesty,  meritorious  men  of  experience,  soldiers  of  valor  and  repu- 
tation, looking  at  the  matter  with  the  attention  that  is  required  — 
they  may  see,  confer,  and  determine  what  ought  to  be  done  on  the 
present  occasion."  Each  man  was  instmcted  to  voice  his  own  indi- 
vidual opinion  in  order  that  whatever  determination  was  reached  in 
the  meeting  might  forever  be  evident  in  these  autos. In  the  auto 
calling  the  junta  de  f/upi  ra  the-following  officials  were  instructed  to 
attend  and  take  part  in  it:  the  uiarstt-e  d('  cainpo,  Pedro  de  Leiva; 
the  maestre  de  cauipo  and  lieutenant  of  the  cavahy,  Juan  Domingnes 
de  Mendoza;  the  sarjento  uiayor,  Xicolas  Rodrigues  Key;  the  alcalde 
ordinario  and  sarjento  mayor,  Juan  Lucero  de  Godoy;  the  sarjento 
mayor,  regidor,  and  proveedor  general,  Luis  Granillo ;  the  captain 
and  regldor,  Alonso  del  Rio;  the  sarjento  mayor,  captain  and  caudil- 
lo  of  the  people  of  the  presidio,  Sel)astian  de  Herrera  ;  the  sarjentos 
mayo  res  Don  Fernando  [Durj'ni]  de  Chaves,  Diego  Lucero  de  Godoy, 
Diego  Lopez  Sam])rano,  Luis  de  Quintana ;  and  the  captains  Pedro 
Marquez,  Roque  de  Madrid,  Diego  Domfngnez  [de  ]\[endoza],  Ig- 
nacio  Baca,  Pedro  de  Leiva,  Felipe  Romero,  Joseph  Xebarez.  Fran- 
cisco de  Anaya,  Francisco  de  Madrid,  Antonio  ^Nfarquez,  Gonzalo  de 
Paredes,  vSalvador  Olguin,  Antonio  Donn'nguez  [de  ^Mendoza],  Cris- 
tobal Baca.  Antonio  de  Avalos,  Don  Joseph  [Duran]  de  Chaves,  and 
Joseph  de  PadiUa.-^'  In  addition  to  the  twenty-eight  nu'U  whose 
names  appear  above,  the  sarjento  inai/or,  Lorenzo  de  Madrid,  and 
captains,  Juan  Luis  and  Don  Fernando  de  Chaves,'''  also  gave  o]un- 
ions  in  the  junta.  (  )^  these  tliirty-one  men  it  is  interesting  to  note 
tliat  Juan  Lucero  de  Godoy  had  seen  forty-four  years  of  service  in 

'^'^^^  lit  put  stn  (h  A/htd,  in  Autos  Pi  rtt m  cin'tes,  o.S-64. 
'^■i*' Auto  of  Oterniiii,  in  (7//(7.,  60. 

^■i'  r<ir(rrrts,  in  ihi>l.,  74,  75.  76.  The  nainos  ^ivon  nliove  nre  as  tiiey  ai>i>oar,  except  for 
slijjht  (liff^reiH-es  in  ^peilin^.  in  tlie  nuto  calliny:  tlie  junta.  Where  there  lias  been  fonn.l  a 
difference  between  the  above  forms  an.l  in.lividual  siijnatnres,  s^ndi  diftViein-es  have  l)een 
sn}i|)lie<l  in  brackets. 
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S,'\v  Mexico;  Francisco  do  Aiiaya,  thirty-oiuht  years;  Pedro  Mar- 
t|ih'Z,  tliirty-tliree  years;  Felipe  Romero,  tweiity-eig-ht  years;  Juan 
Luis,  twenty-six  years;  Ignacio  Baca,  twenty-two  years;  Gonzalo  de 
Pan*des,  seventeen  years;  and  Joseph  de  Padilla,  twelve  years. 

( hi  I)ecein])er  '2'.jd  the  opinions  of  fifteen  men  as  expressed  in  the 
wrre  r(-corded.  Althongh  widely  different  opinions  were  held 
uii  rci  tain  points,  it  was  their  unaninions  testimony  that  the  horses 
had  lu'come  so  weak  and  del)ilitated  from  work  and  exposure  to  the 
winter  weather  that  they  were  practically  useless,  and  that  as  a  re- 
sult many  of  the  soldiers  were  even  forced  to  do  scout  duty  on  foot.'""'- 
Moreover,  the  testimony  of  some,  including  that  of  Juan  Dominguez 
d«*  ^fendoza,  showed  that  the  strength  of  the  horses  was  continually 
and  steadily  deteriorating.  Juan  Lucero  de  Godoy,  who  spoke  from 
the  fulness  of  his  forty-four  years  of  experience  in  Xew  Mexico,  felt 
that  during  the  winter  when  the  rivers  were  accustomed  to  freeze 
over  and  so  much  snow  was  on  the  ground,  that  all  of  the  horses  and 
mules  would  die,  since  they  were  already  very  "debilitated,  lean  and 
worn-out;''  Captain  Pedro  Marquez,  chief  (caho)  of  one  of  the  com- 
I)anies,  said  that  from  his  thirty-three  years  of  experience  in  that 
country  he  believed  that  what  horses  did  live  through  the  winter 
would  be  so  weak  that  they  would  be  unable  to  stand  and  would  have 
to  be  raised  to  their  feet  with  poles.  While  most  of  the  fifteen  men 
mentioned  the  fact  that  many  of  the  soldiers  were  without  horses, 
the  number  of  such  soldiers  in  the  different  companies  was  empha- 
sized by  some.  Diego  Lopez  Sambrano,  captain  of  a  squad  of  thirty 
cavalrymen,  said  that  the  majority  of  his  men  were  forced  to  do 
scout  duty  on  foot,  and  that  the  horses  that  could  be  mounted  were 
practically  useless,  not  even  being  fit  "to  make  a  diUfjrucia  [of  the 
distance]  of  two  gun-shots."  Captain  Eoque  de  Madrid,  also  com- 
mander of  one  of  the  companies,  reported  that  he  and  his  companions 
were  scouting  on  foot  because  tlie  majority  of  their  horses  were 
worn  out  with  the  work  which  they  have  had  in  so  nuicli  bad  weather. 
Ca|)tain  Joseph  de  Padilla,  who  had  served  twelve  years  in  Xew 
Mexico  as  a  frontier  alcalde  uiai/or,  testified  that  the  condition  of  the 
horses  was  such  "that  if  four  men  [evidently  in  his  company]  have 
horses  to  mount,  all  the  others  are  on  foot.''  Lastly,  Ca|)tain  Fe- 
lipe Romero,  another  s(|uad  leader,  testified  that  in  his  s(juad  only 
two  soldiers  had  horses  fit  for  service,  and  that  similar  conditions 
prevailed  in  the  other  s([uads.'''" 

(Hlier  facts  enqjliasized  and  brought  out  in  the  jinifa  that  day  were 
the  lack  of  necessities  among  the  soldiers,  who  were  experiencing  all 
the  discomforts  of  a  severe  winter;  the  flight  of  the  apostates  to  the 
nu)untains  where  they  had  entrenched  themselves;  their  deceitfuhiess 

^■i^  Piirtcrr(\<,  ill  J(/^/.s'  P(  t  t<  lucictit' s,  ^^6-^u  ;  74;  69-70;  70;  75;  74;  7;)-74;  70. 
i-i'-' Pdrccci  es,  in  iJiid.,  0.")-7U. 
P<n-<'('('/7  .s,  in  ibid. 
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aii<i  duplicity  in  (Icaliii^*  with  ^lendoza;  tlie  warlike  character  of  the 
Apaches,  thruii,i»'h  whose  territory  the  one  hundred  k'a,i>-ue  journey  to 
San  TiOrenzo  hiy;  the  avowt^l  phm  of  th(^  apostates,  spies  from  wh()s<* 
forces  surrounded  them,  to  make  off  with  tiie  horses;  the  request  of 
the  Ish'ta  Indians  for  protectH)n;  and  finally,  of  the  extreme  daiiii^T 
to  which  tlie  latter  Indians  were  exposed. ^"'^ 

In  the  view  of  the  ^»'eneral  situation,  various  recoimnendations  wer<* 
made.  Pedro  de  Leiva  was  in  favor  of  moving'  the  camp  to  some 
more  convenient  place  hut  under  no  circumstances  of  dividin<»-  the 
force.  He  believed  that  to  renuiin  lon^^-er  at  that  place  would  be  at 
the  risk  of  all  being  destroyed,  especially  in  case  of  very  severe* 
weather  detaining  them  there.  In  order  that  the  Indians  might  not 
.get  the  idea  that  they  were  cowards,  Juan  Dommgnes  de  Mendoza 
wished  Otermi'n  to  push  on  to  Santo  Domingo,  since  the  country  was 
level  as  far  as  that  pueblo.  Once  established  there  Oternnn  might 
decide  upon  the  future  policy  of  the  expedition.  In  the  meantime, 
he  thought  that  some  of  the  apostate  chiefs  might  come  to  see  th(^ 
governor.  Nicolas  Rodriguez  Rey,  also  afraid  that  the  Indians  would 
think  that  they  were  abandoning  the  country,  recommended,  instead 
of  the  whole  force  trying  to  reach  Cochiti,  that  from  fifty  to  seventy 
men  should  "return  to  give  sight  to  the  enemy,"  he  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  number,  since  he  was  well  provided  with  horses  and  other 
necessities.  Once  established  in  Cochiti  he  thought  ^liat  Otermi'n 
might  decide  upon  a  policy  to  be  pursued.  Juan  Lncero  de  Godoy 
and  Alonso  del  Rio  felt  that  to  divide  their  force  would  be  to  greatly 
increase  the  danger  of  all  being  lost,  and  that  to  remain  longer  in 
that  country  would  result  in  total  ruin.  They  were  in  favor  of  re- 
treating and  of  taking  measures  to  safegnard  the  lives  of  the  natives 
of  Isleta  as  well  as  to  make  sure  that  they  did  not  return  to  idolatry. 
Luis  Granillo,  Sebastian  de  Herrera,  and  Don  Fernando  Duran  y 
Chaves  likewise  recommended  a  retreat  to  Isleta,  emijhasizing  the 
fact  that  the  natives  had  already  a])pealed  to  Oternnn  for  aid  and 
that  Mendoza  had  done  all  that  could  ])e  done  among  the  apostates. 
Herrera  and  Chaves  thought,  in  case  Otermin  did  advance  north- 
ward, that  the  force  should  not  be  divided.  Lnis  de  Quintana  with- 
out recommending  any  «letinite  move  thought  that  their  first  consid- 
eration should  be  the  |)r()tection  of  the  natives  of  Isleta.  Diego  Lopez 
Sambrano  merely  t^xpressed  an  o})inion  that  it  would  be  lioth  useless 
and  im])Ossible  to  try  and  ])roceed  further.  Di(\^o  Lucero  de  Godoy 
felt  that  to  return  to  San  l.orenzo  at  that  time  with  so  little  accom- 
plished, would  not  only  make  the  Indians  of  that  province  l)older  but 
also  those  of  Parral  and  Sonora;  that  at  least  they  should  come  in 
contact  with  the  apostates  and  ascertain  their  designs,  whicli  to  him 
seemed  to  be  ])r()mpt('(l  more  by  fear  than  by  valor.  I\o(|Uc  de  ^^fa- 
drid  did  not  believe  that  Otermi'n  could  coiHiuer  the  IiuUans  even 

i'>i  Pa r<  (•(  )•( .-!,  in  Autos  Pt  rtnu  cicn ti  ft,  t).")-7<i. 
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uith  lii^  v(4eran  soldiers,  and  recommended  that  he  consider  the  best 
plans  for  the  consen^ation  of  the  Isleta  Indians.  Pedro  Marqnez  did 
hot  think  tliat  tlie  force  shonld  be  divided  and  likewise  did  not  be- 
lli, ve  that  it  would  be  possible  at  that  time  to  reduce  tlie  kingdom. 
To  Captain  Joseph  de  Padilla  must  be  accredited  the  first  recorded 
n  roiiimendation  tliat  in  order  to  properly  safeguard  the  Isleta  In- 
dians they  should  be  carried  to  San  Lorenzo.  AVhen  that  place  was 
reached  he  thought  that  Otermin  should  notify  the  viceroy  and  ask 
for  whatever  seemed  necessary  to  reduce  them.  He  did  not  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  conquer  them  at  that  time.  Captain 
I'N'lipe  Romero  also  believed  that  it  was  a  hopeless  task  to  try  and 
ooniiuer  the  apostates  at  that  time  and  seconded  Captain  Padilla 's 
id«'a  of  carrying  the  Isleta  Indians  to  San  Lorenzo  ''in  order  to  safe- 
iruard  their  souls  —  and  that  they  may  not  perish  at  the  hands  of  the 
apostates  for  having  accepted  the  Holy  Faith.'' 

It  is  thus  seen  that  there  were  six  expressions  against  dividing  the 
torce;  three  in  favor  of  continuing  the  oitrada  and  making  further 
efforts  to  reduce  the  apostates;  five  for  retreating  to  Isleta;  two  urg- 
ing Oternnn  to  take  such  measures  as  he  thought  best  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Isleta  Indians ;  and  two  for  retreating  to  San  Lorenzo 
and  taking  the  Isleta  Indians  with  them.  Five  men  stated  frankly 
that  they  believed  it  would  be  impossible  to  conquer  the  Indians  at 
that  time,^'- 

About  four  o'clock  on  the  next  moniing,  December  24th,  Juan  de 
la  Crnz,  Otermin 's  trusted  lieutenant  at  Isleta,  arrived  at  the  camp. 
He  came  to  again  crave  protection  for  the  natives  of  that  pueblo, 
stating  that  about  midnight  of  that  same  night  a  troop  of  mounted 
Indians,  apparently  fifty  in  number,  under  the  leadership  of  Don 
Luis  Tupatu,  the  superior  chief  of  the  apostates,  had  called  to  the 
Isleta  Indians  from  a  bluff  or  knoll  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
and  asked  them  what  they  had  done  with  the  Spaniards;  was  it  be- 
cause the  Spaniards  had  tied  them  that  they  did  not  leave  their  pue- 
blo and  join  the  apostates  '  They  informed  the  Isleta  Indians  that 
the  Piros  Indians  who  had  fled  from  that  pueblo,  after  having  given 
obedience  to  the  S|)aniards,  had  joined  the  ayjostates  and  were  very 
well  pleased;  that  if  they  did  not  likewise  join  the  apostates  the  lat- 
ter would  kill  them  and  their  Avomen  and  children  wherever  they 
might  catch  them.  The  Isleta  Indians  on  thus  being  tiireatened 
armed  themselves  and  at  once  sent  Juan  to  solicit  aid  of  Otermin  in 
the  name  of  the  governor,  captains,  and  people  of  that  pueblo.  As 
soon  as  Otermin  heard  Juan's  story  he  ordered  twenty  men  to  make 
ready  to  go  at  once  under  the  command  of  Luis  Granillo,  to  the  as- 
sistance and  protection  of  the  Isleta  Indians  and  upon  arrival  at  that 
puel)lo  to  send  him  word  of  conditions  there.'""' 

Parccercs,  in  Jutos  Pn-frm  cii  ntc'i,  <).")-7n. 
1,-,:;  "  IVc-larnsioii  <le  .hi-""  iu  ibid.,  71;  Auto  of  Oteriniii.  in  ihid.,  77. 
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As  soon  as  Grauillo  had  boon  dospateliod  on  his  mission,  Otornu'n 
had  Juan  sworn  and  callod  on  him  to  toll  all  that  he  knew  concern- 
ing the  arrival  at  Isleta  of  Pedro  Xaranjo,  the  old  instructor  in  idol- 
atry and  necromancy  who  had  been  cajjtured  in  that  pueblo  on  De- 
cember 8th.  Juan's  story  was  that  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  tlir 
Spaniards  the  apostate  chiefs  had  agreed  upon  a  plan  to  destroy 
Isleta.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan  Pedro  Xaranjo  had  come  down  to 
make  arrangements  in  behalf  of  those  chiefs  for  sending  all  of  the 
young  men  of  the  pueblo  to  Taos  for  some  cattle  which  the  Isleta 
Indians  were  in  need  of.  AVhile  these  young  men  were  absent  from 
the  pueblo  the  apostates  were  to  attack  Isleta,  kill  the  old  men  who 
were  left,  and,  in  onlor  to  cement  their  friendship  with  the  Apaches, 
to  give  the  women  and  cluldren  to  them  in  recompense  for  their  peo- 
ple killed  in  wars  with  the  Spaniards.  As  their  part  of  the  booty 
the  apostates  were  to  have  the  provisions  and  clothes  of  the  unfor- 
tunates. The  young  men  who  wore  to  go  after  the  cattle  were  to  1)0 
killed  wdiile  in  the  upper  district.  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
treachery  was  that  the  Isleta  Indians  had  not  given  them  assistance 
in  the  general  revolt  and  had  not  killed  the  religious  and  Spaniards 
among  them.^"'^  As  has  already  been  shown,  the  news  that  the  north- 
ern apostates  were  planning  to  attack  Isleta  shortly  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spaniards,  had  previously  been  ascertained  by  (3ternnii. 
While  Juan's  testimony  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of  showing 
the  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  apostates,  the  fact  that  he  was 
called  on  to  testify  on  this  subject  at  this  time  may  confirm  Ban- 
croft ^"^  in  his  opinion  that  Otermfn  attempted  to  fill  the  autos  with 
evidence  that  justified  a  retreat. 

Immediately  after  Juan's  testimony  Otermm  reconvened  the  junta 
de  rjuerra.  Before  it  was  finally  dissolved  fifteen  other  officials  in 
the  army  had  expressed  opinions  and  recommendations  concerning 
plans  for  future  action;  Every  one  of  these  men  also  emphasized  the 
worn  out  condition  of  the  horses.  Captain  Antonio  Dominguez  do 
Mendoza,  Captain  Francisco  de  Madrid,  and  Captain  Salvador  01- 
guin  estinmted  that  at  that  time,  when  there  should  be  mounted  sol- 
diers on  scout  duty  day  and  night,  there  wore  not  forty  horses  in  the 
camp  fit  to  be  saddled  and  bridled.  Ca])tain  Diego  Dominguez  dr 
^^[endoza  and  Captain  Gonzalo  do  Parodos  pointed  out  that  not  only 
did  work  horses  often  die  during  severe  winters  but  that  likewise 
even  wild  horses  in  the  open  country  often  succumbo(L  Captain 
Francisco  do  Anaya  stated  that  in  Luis  do  (^)uintana's  squad  of  which 
he  was  a  member  there  were  not  four  nien  who  wore  provided  with 
horses  fit  for  w^ork. 

Aside  from  the  condition  of  the  horses,  emphasis  was  giveri  to 

^^>*  Auto  of  Oterniin,  in  J//fo.<?  Pcrtf  necit  nics,  71-72. 
"i-^-^  Arizona  avd  Xta-  MtJico,  190. 
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prartM-ally  the  same  points  that  were  stressed  the  day  hefore,  sueh  as 
th.'  daiiirer  from  the  assembled  Indians;  the  proximity  of  spies,  whose 
tracks  were  seen  (hiily ;  the  continued  snow  storms;  the  dan.^-er  of  the 
IvU'ta  Indians  and  their  a|)peal  for  help.  In  view  of  the  i^-eneral  sit- 
?).iti<»n  Captain  Antonio  Manincz  felt  that  it  would  1)e  i]n[)ossible  to 
rontinue  further.  Cai)tain  .Vntonio  Domi'niiuez  de  Mendoza  and  Cap- 
tain Franeiseo  <le  Afadrid  merely  emphasized  tlje  danger  as  they  saw 
it  and  left  matters  with  Otermi'n  without  making-  any  recommenda- 
tions. Captain  ^Vntonio  de  Ahalos  seconded  the  i(>marks  of  Luis  de 
(Jnintana  made  the  ])recedin,u'  <lay.  Captain  Salvador  de  Olguin  was 
in  favor  of  retreating'  from  that  place  liefore  such  a  move  should  be- 
come an  impossi])ility.  Captain  Pedro  de  Leiva  and  Captain  Diego 
f)()ininguez  did  not  believe  that  it  was  possible  to  execute  further 
iltlif/cfu  ias.  Tlie  latter  felt  tliat  even  if  such  was  possible  it  would 
still  be  impossi])le  to  con([Ucr  the  a])ostates.  lie  therefore  recom- 
mended safeguarding  the  Isleta  Indians.  This  latter  view  was  also 
held  by  Captain  Gonzalo  de  Paredes.  Captain  Ignacio  Baca  and 
Captain  Fernando  de  Chaves  thought  that  it  Avould  be  impossible  to 
inflict  further  punishment  on  the  apostates.  Captain  Lorenzo  de 
Madrid,  Captain  Josei)h  Durali  y  Chaves,  and  Captain  Fernando  de 
Chaves  were  in  favor  of  returning  to  San  F^orenzo  before  it  was  too 
late.  Cai)tain  Francisco  de  Anaya  had  never  experienced  during  his 
thirty  years  spent  in  Xew  Mexico  such  as  he  was  then  experiencing. 
He  was  in  favor  of  retiring  to  Isleta  before  settling  upon  a  fixed  pol- 
icy. Captain  Cristobal  Baca  was  in  favor  of  either  returning  to  El 
Paso  or  else  of  investigating  at  once  the  y)ossibilities  of  wintering  in 
the  country.  Captain  Juan  Luis  felt  that  if  they  did  not  leave  that 
place  soon  all  would  be  on  foot,  for  the  horses  were  rapidly  deteri- 
orating in  strength  as  a  result  of  the  severe  winter  weather. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  of  the  fifteen  men  who  expressed  themselves 
that  day,  not  one  of  them  was  in  favor  of  contimiing  the  cntrada; 
four  were  frank  in  their  o]>[)osition  to  such;  while  the  prevailing 
opinion  was,  in  consideration  of  their  own  conservation  and  the 
safety  and  protection  of  the  Indians  of  Isleta,  to  retreat  at  least  as 
far  as  tliat  pueblo.  Three  were  in  favor  of  leaving  for  San  Lorenzo 
at  once.^''' 

Aft(^r  the  testimony  of  Ca])tain  Don  Fernando  de  Chaves  had  b(>cn 
recorded,  Otermi'n  decided  to  sus])end  until  a  more  opportune  time 
th(^  announcement  of  a  <l(»cisi(^n  relative  to  the  opinions  expressed  to 
the  juiifd  di'  f/Hcna,  and  ordered  that  the  entire  force  should  set  out 
at  onc(^  in  good  military  order  for  Isleta,  five  leagues  away,  "with  the 
eutii;e  train  of  wagons  and  other  military  etiuipments. "  S|)ies  and 
sentinels  were  a])pointed  to  reconnoitre  and  look  for  the  enemy  wher- 
ever they  might  be,  >o  as  "to  dis])erse  and  dislodge  them  from  the 

Parcc('r(S,  in  Autos  Fti  tt  nrcitnits,  72-76. 
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roads/'  in  ease  they  should  bt^  found.    The  assiu'ued  reasons  for  or- 
derin.s:  tliis  retreat  were  that  there  was  danger  of  Don  Luis  Tupatu 
and  liis  retinue  of  affile  and  trained  horsemen,  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  arquebuse  and  in  archery,  not  only  of  destroying-  Isleta  but  of 
hvj;  joincnl  ])y  oth{^r  apostates  and  blockinii-  the  route  to  El  Paso.'"" 

That  same  day,  Decemljer  l!4tli,  after  the  retreat  had  been  beti'im, 
Oternun  received  a  letter  from  Luis  Granillo  written  after  his  ar- 
rival as  Isleta.    This  letter  is  as  follows : 
Senor  Governor  and  Captain  Gfniral : 

TTe  arrived  at  this  pueblo  of  Isleta  and  we  found  all  the  people  quiet.  The 
disturbance  of  last  night  was  certain.  They  talked  to  them  from  the  other 
bank  in  Tano.  and  they  say  they  told  them  how  the  Tauo  had  gone  to  Galis- 
teo.  And  they  told  them  that  they  should  not  have  confidence  in  us  because 
we  came  to  put  them  to  the  sword  and  to  carry  their  women  and  children  as 
prisoners  to  sell  beyond  iaJJa-  fwra)  :  therefore  they  should  leave  if  they  did 
not  want  to  die.  Also  I  advise  your  Lordship  how  the  Indian  whom  wv. 
found  elected  chief  fled  with  all  his  fauiily  and  three  other  families.  And  in 
regard  to  the  Aeoma  [Indian],  who  they  said  had  entered  the  pueblo,  he  was 
not  [an  Acoma  Indian],  but  one  of  the  Piro  who  had  gone  with  those  that 
fled.  He  says  he  reached  Acoma  and  that  they  showed  very  bad  treatment 
to  those  of  his  nation  who  were  there,  and  that  they  were  for  joining  us.  Al- 
ready it  [the  pueblo]  is  quiet.  I  have  given  to  Don  Francisco  the  order 
which  Your  Lordship  gave  me.  They  are  veiy  determined  to  make  jouniey 
with  us.  If  there  should  be  any  news  I  will  advise  your  Lordship,  whom  God 
guard,  as  I  desire.  Isleta,  December  24.  16S1.  I  kiss  the  hand  of  Your 
Lordship.   Your  most  humble  soldier.  Luis  Granillo. 

On  the  margin  of  the  letter  was  the  following: 

Also  they  say  they  told  them  how  they  have  entered  the  Spanish  camp  and 
that  they  have  .seen  Indian  women  brought  in.  They  have  counted  the  people 
and  have  erred  in  the  number,  for  they  say  there  did  not  come  more  than 
ninety. 

L'pon  learning  that -the  Isleta  Indians  had  become  quiet  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  apostates,  and  realizing  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  continue  the  journey  to  Isleta  with  undue  speed  Otermin  ordered 
that  they  should  proceed  slowly  so  that  they  might  utilize  to  the  best 
possible  advantage  the  pastures  and  wood  along  the  river.''*''  The 
same  day  he  answered  Granillo 's  letter.  After  informing  Granillo 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  j}infa  after  his  departure;  of  his  determina- 
tion not  to  announce  a  decision  in  reu'ard  to  the  opinions  expressed 
in  the  meeting  on  account  of  his  anxiety  over  affairs  at  Isleta:  and 
of  his  decision  to  retreat  to  that  pueblo,  scouring  the  country  on  the 
way  for  the  enemy,  he  instructed  him  to  assure  the  Isleta  li'overnor. 
ca])tains,  and  ])(M:)plc  generally  that  he  would  fully  protect  them  in 
the  name  of  the  king.    Express  orders  were  given  to  Granillo  to  ar- 

Auto  of  Otonnin,  in  Aufi>>i  P<  rtmrrit  t't<  s,  77:  Otenniu  to  Granillo.  in  ihid,,  78. 
1"''^  Granillo  to  Otermin,  in  ihid.,  7n. 
i"^"Autto  (.le  Otermin!"  in  ihuL,  70-50. 
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rfst  the  Piros  iTidian  who  had  eonie  from  .\coma,  and  any  otlier  In- 
tliaii  who,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  niiu-ht  enter  the  pue])lo  with- 
out license  from  Oternun,  and  to  (h4ain  them  until  his  arrival.  He 
was  also  instructed  to  have  all  the  people  set  to  work  i»-rin(Uni>'  meal 
and  pinole.    This  letter  was  dated,  '*from  this  camp,  December  24, 

OU-rmin  continued  his  retreat  at  the  rate  of  about  a  league  a  day.^*'* 
When  next  heard  of  on  Deceml)er  27tli  a  plaza  de  annas  had  been 
rstablished  at  the  house  of  Captain  Francisco  de  Ortega.  There,  on 
that  day,  Otermin  examined  two  Indian  prisoners.  One  of  these, 
Alonso  xVtuzayo,  a  native  of  Alameda  and  a  widower  apparently  more 
than  seventy  years  old,  had  been  captured  with  two  young  grandsons 
in  the  assault  upon  Isleta,  and  had  later  been  among  those  absolved 
from  apostasy  by  Father  Ayeta.  While  Oternun  was  in  Alameda, 
Alonso  and  his  two  grandsons  left  Isleta  and  joined  the  Spaniards 
there,  where  they  were  given  the  utmost  freedom.  But  one  night, 
taking  his  two  grandsons  Avith  him,  Alonso  fled  from  the  camp.  Later 
some  Spaniards  on  going  to  Sandia  found  him  in  that  pueblo  in  com- 
pany with  four  apostates.  On  seeing  the  Spaniards  all  attempted  to 
escape,  but  Alonso  and  one  of  the  apostates  were  easily  captured  on 
account  of  their  age.  In  order  to  find  out  why  Alonso  had  returned 
to  apostasy ;  what  he  had  done  with  his  two  grandsons;  what  had  oc- 
curred while  all  five  Indians  were  together;  what  was  the  nature  of 
their  conversations ;  and  what  had  been  the  designs  of  both  Alonso 
and  his  fellow  prisoner,  Otermin  had  Captain  Joseph  de  Leiva  Xe- 
barez,  who  understood  the  Tigua  language,  appointed  as  interpreter, 
so  that  he  might  be  able  to  examine  them.'" 

With  the  maesfre  de  campo,  Pedro  de  Leiva,  and  the  sarjentos 
maj/ores,  Sebastian  de  Herrera,  Diego  Lopez,  and  Joseph  de  Hugartte, 
acting  as  witnesses,  Alonso  Atuzayo  was  first  sworn.  When  asked 
why  he  had  fled  froni  the  camp  where  he  was  "absolved  and  free'' 
and  where  no  one  had  done  him  harm,  and  what  he  had  done  with  his 
two  grandchildren,  Alonso  replied  that  his  intentions  had  been  to 
join  the  apostates,  and  for  that  reason  he  had  carried  the  children 
with  him.  When  they  reached  Sandia  they  met  four  other  Tigua 
Indians  named  Cuichuro  (or  Cuchura),  Pacabori.  Sinitti  (or  Unsuti), 
and  Situpatu,  all  natives  like  himself  of  Alameda.  There  Alonso  in- 
trusted his  grandchihlren  to  their  relative  Cuichuro.  Later,  while  all 
were  breakfasting  in  the  i)ueblo  Alonso  asked  his  com])anions  where 
they  had  come  from.  They  replied  from  the  Indian  jinifa.  "And 
before  another  word  was  spoken''  they  discovered  the  Spaniards, 
whereupon  all  made  their  escape  except  Alonso  and  Unsuti.'-'  When 

100  Otermin  to  rTinnillo,  in  Autos  PLrtmccU  nte.<i,  78. 

^''ii'*Autto  (<le  Oterniiu),''  in  ihid.,  S.">. 

i»52  ^'Xombrannento  «le  Intorprete, "  in  {7/<(7.,  80-81. 

i«3  Sui'h  is  the  name  of  this  Indian  as  given  by  liiniself.  For  that  reason  I  have  used 
it  in  preference  to  the  furni  Sinitti  as  used  first  by  Alonso. 
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asked  by  Oteniiin  l]o\v  he  could,  in  the  Fear  of  (jod  and  with  such  ter- 
rible risk  to  his  soul,  have  be(^n  ^'uilty  of  snch  a  sin  as  that  of  joinini:- 
the  apostates  and  carrying*  and  entrustini;'  his  i;-randchildren  to  them, 
especially  after  he  had  been  absolved  and  had  been  reinstated  in  the 
chiii-cii,  Alonso  meekly  replied  that  he  knew  he  had  done  wron,<>',  but 
tliat  tlie  devil  had  decei\'ed  him  and  twisted  his  heart,  and  that  he  had 
felt  that  the  life  which  the  In<lians  were  living-  was  better  than  that 
of  the  Spaniards.'"^ 

After  Alonso's  testimony  had  been  recorded,  Oternun  had  the 
other  prisoner  Juan,  or  Unsnti  as  he  was  called  in  his  native  lan- 
guage, brought  before  him.  This  Indian,  also  a  widower,  was  judged 
to  be  more  than  one  hundred  years  old,  "for  he  declared  that  he  dis- 
tinctly remembered,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  when  the  Spaniards 
entered  this  kingdom,"  at  which  time  he  was  baptized  ot  pie.  Hav- 
ing been  sworn  he  was  asked  if  he  knew  why  he  was  a  prisoner.  He 
replied  that  he  supposed  it  was  because  some  Spaniards  had  caui^lit 
him  in  Alameda  (he  evidently  meant  Sandia)  when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  join  some  of  his  relatives  who  were  with  the  S])aniards.  He 
denied  that  he  tried  to  hide  from  them  and  stated  that  although  a 
prisoner  he  was  very  contented.  When  asked  to  tell  what  he  knew 
or  had  heard  concerning  the  conversations  and  juntas  of  the  apos- 
tates Unsuti  said  "that  what  he  has  generally  heard  is  that  they  will 
die  undergoing  hardships  from  cold  and  want,"  rather  than  yield  to 
the  Spaniards.  He  stated  that  although  it  was  true  that  many  had 
wished  to  return  peaceably  to  their  pueblos  as  a  result  of  Otermin's 
messages  to  them,  and  that  when  ]\Iendoza  and  his  men  had  made 
overtures  of  peace  at  Cocliiti  many  others  had  accepted  them  because 
of  their  desire  to  return  to  the  quietude  of  their  homes,  the  apostate 
leaders  had  o])posed  this,  and  the  Indian  rabble,  out  of  fear,  did  what 
their  leaders  told  them.  Juan  Unsuti  was  then  questioned  concern- 
ing the  causes  of  the  revolt  and  the  action  of  the  Indians  after  the 
Spaniards  had  been  driven  out,"''  all  of  which  has  its  bearing*  else- 
where. 

V.    THE  SPANIARDS  AT  ISLETA,  DECEMBER  :;0,  16S1,  JANUARY  1,  1682 

1.    The  Berieic  a)id  IxcfiiMvi)  of  fJte  A)ii})}als 

By  Deeem1)er  oOth  Otermi'irs  division  had  reached  the  place  on  the 
op])osite  side  of  the  river  from  Isleta  from  where  at  midnight  De- 
cemlx^r  2.jd  the  Indians  under  Don  I^uis  Tu])atu  had  threatened  the 
natives  of  that  pueblo.  There,  in  view  of  the  general  situation  con- 
fronting them,  as  brought  out  in  the  jinifa  of  December  •_!od-l^4th  : 
the  diversity  of  opinions  that  had  there  been  ex])ressed;  and  tlu»  fact 
that  he  had  deferred  the  announcement  of  his  decision  following  the 


KU  < '  D<^('lnrass!^  <lo  Vii  Ymlio,''  in  Jnto.'i  Fcrtriucicnics,  Sl-Sl2. 
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conclusion  of  the  junta,  Otenuin  issued  orders  for  a  general  re\'iew 
i{u*\  reiristry  of  all  the  animals  in  the  camp.  It  was  his  recorded  in- 
ii'iiticMi  in  so  doinii:  to  ascertain  deflTiitely  their  real  condition  with 
tlic  idra  of  e([iii])pin,u',  if  it  sliould  scmmu  practicaV)le,  sevinity  men  for 
another  offensive  cam})aiun  a.uainst  tlu^  Indians,  and  likewise  of  de- 
tcrniiiiinii:  whether  it  would  he  best  to  u'arrison  lit'ty  men  at  Isleta  for 
its  <lefense,  not  only  durin<»'  the  ahsence  of  their  colleai>'ues,  but  while 
awaitini^  a  reply  from  the  viceroy  to  a  report  whicli  he  was  contem- 
plating: sending-  to  that  official,  asking  for  further  orders  and  for  in- 
>t ructions  as  to  what  to  do  with  the  Isleta  Indians.  Otermin  at  the 
same  time  issued  orders  for  another  junta  at  whicli  the  army  officials 
and  leading  soldiers  were  to  be  interviewed  concerning  the  situation. 
"And  having  a  sufficient  number,  let  this  auto  and  their  opinions  be 
made  known  to  the  others,  in  order  that  before  God  and  their  own 
consciences  they  nuiy  say  what  ought  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  as  the 
present  one."  Such  a  method  of  conducting  a  junta  is  so  far  with- 
out, precedent  in  the  official  records  dealing  with  the  revolt  and  sub- 
sequent events. 

As  soon  as  these  orders  had  been  issued  Otermm  had  all  the  ani- 
mals conducted  to  the  plaza  of  the  camp  to  be  reviewed  by  himself, 
the  secretary  of  governnumt  and  war,  the  different  army  officials,  and 
the  members  of  the  expedition  in  general.  Of  the  total  number  of 
975  animals  with  which  they  had  started  from  San  Lorenzo  it  was 
found  that  125  had  perished,  leaving  in  all  850.''"'  Of  this  number 
*Some,"  including  two  hundred  and  thirt^'-six  horses,  were  found  to 
be  sufficiently  strong  for  a  few  more  days  of  service.^''-  Davis  is  in 
error  in  stating  that  of  the  total  number  of  animals  ''only  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  were  fit  for  service. ^''^ 

2.    The  Junta  de  Guerra  of  Decemher  31,,  16S1 

The  next  day,  -Decend^er  31,  1681,  Otermin,  in  accordance  with  his 
aimounced  plan,  sunnnone<l  the  leading  members  of  the  expedition 
and  instructed  them  to  express  their  opinions  concerning  the  future 
policy  of  the  Spaniards.  Among  those  mentioned  as  ha\'ing  taken 
the  oath  to  conscientiously  ex])ress  their  views  were  the  alcalde,  Juan 
Lucero  de  Godoy,  the  refjidores:,  Luis  Granillo  and  Alonso  del  Rio, 
the  squad  leaders  and  sarjentos  tnaf/ores,  Luis  de  (^)uintana  and 
Diego  Lopez,  and  the  captains,  Don  Fernando  de  Chaves  and  Roque 
de  ^fadrid.  After  having  discussed  the  situation  at  some  length 
these  men  reached  the  following  conclusions.  Since  there  were  only 
twenty-five  men  that  were  prepared  for  any  single  emergency  that 

Auto  of  Oternnn,  in  Autos  PerteiUTicntes,  84. 
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might  arise  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  governor  to  carry  out  his 
plan  of  efjiiippiiig  and  sending  seventy  men  against  the  In(lian>. 
Should  the  twenty-five  men  so  eciuipped  be  sent  on  the  proposed  ex- 
pedition the  camp  would  be  incapacitated,  practically  defenseless, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  Experience  had  shown  that  the 
army  could  not  conveniently  remain  in  one  place  over  two  days  at  a 
time;  the  horses  were  in  a  miserable  condition;  while  the  Isleta  In- 
dians should  be  protected  and  their  conversion  assured  above  all 
things.  Since  some  of  the  natives  of  that  pueblo  had  made  their 
escape  and  had  joined  the  apostates  after  they  had  been  absolved 
and,  to  all  appearance,  had  been  well  pleased  with  the  return  of  the 
Spaniards,  it  did  not  seem  safe  to  leave  a  Spanish  force  at  Isleta  for 
the  protection  of  the  natives;  instead,  it  was  thought  that  the  latter 
should  be  made  ready  to  accompany  the  Spaniards  to  San  Lorenzo. 
Protection  would  thus  be  afforded  along  the  retreat,  and  also  the 
danger  of  the  Indians  returning  to  apostasy  would  thereby  be  re- 
lieved. Upon  reaching  the  El  Paso  settlements  the  Indians  could  be 
located  conveniently  among  the  Spaniards  and  advice  of  such  action 
given  to  the  viceroy.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  at  that 
time  they  were  in  ignorance  of  the  situation  at  El  Paso,  and  fears 
were  expressed  for  the  safety  of  their  families  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  Indian  attacks  from  Sonora  and  other  districts.  In  con- 
clusion it  was  pointed  out  that  it  did  not  seem  possible  for  the  force 
to  winter  in  the  country,  and  in  this  connection  emphasis  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  very  necessary  to  conserve  the  ani- 
mals, since  on  them  depended  their  hope  of  reaching  El  Paso.  In 
addition  to  the  seven  men  previously  mentioned  as  having  taken  an 
oath  to  truly  express  their  opinions  on  the  matter  mider  advisement, 
the  above  conclusions  were  also  signed  by  Otermm,  Pedro  de  Leiva, 
and  Sebastian  de  Herrera.  Juan  Donunguez  de  Mendoza  and  Nico- 
las Eodriguez  Key  did  not  sign  the  statement  but  expressed  their 
intentions  of  submitting  individual  opinions  in  writing.'"" 

After  the  opinions  of  these  ten  men  had  been  recorded,  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  army  was  convened  in  the  plaza  de  annas  by  order  of 
Otermm.  To  the  assembled  soldiers  Francisco  Xavier,  the  secretary 
of  government  and  war,  read  the  recent  atifo  of  the  governor,  and 
likewise  those  containing  the  facts  of  the  muster  of  the  animals  and 
the  opinions  rendered  by  the  army  officials.  Having  heard  and  un- 
derstood the  latter  the  soldiers  unanimously  concurred  in  the  same. 
Besides  Xavier  eleven  other  men  su1)scribed  as  witnesses  to  the  fact 
that  the  soldiers  had  concurred  with  their , chiefs.''' 

Next  the  individual  o])inions  of  Nicolas  Rodriguez  Key  and  Juan 
Dominguez  de  ^lendoza  were  recorded.    The  former,  who  in  the 

170 ''Vista/'  in  Autos  Pcrtt  iiecientcs,  85-86, 
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,uHf(i  of  Doeeni})er  '2M  had  been  in  favor  of  seii(lin<>"  from  fifty  to 
:»»'\fiity  nu'U  as  far  as  C'ocliiti,  now  receded  frotn  that  position,  and 
admitted  that  practically  all  that  could  be  accomplished  l)y  so  doing 
would  be  to  burn  the  x)ueblos  of  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  and 
Cochiti,  all  of  which  had  already  been  sacked.  Of  greater  impor- 
tance than  this  was  the  protection  whicli  they  oweil  to  the  natives  of 
I>Ieta.  Accordingly  he  now  o])posed  any  division  of  their  forces.^'- 
In  the  same  junta  of  December  l!3d  ^Mendoza  had  ))eon  in  favor  of  the 
whole  force  pushing  on  as  far  as  Santo  Domingo.  He  too  receded 
from  his  former  position,  and  in  view"  of  the  general  situation 
thought  that  it  was  more  imperative  to  safeguard  their  Isleta  wards 
and  then  to  retreat  to  El  Paso.  There  the  horses  and  weary  soldiers 
could  be  allowed  to  recuperate  until  the  end  of  July  when  he  thought 
the  time  w^ould  be  opportune  for  returning  to  punish  and  to  conquer 
the  apostates.^ '-^  * 

3.    Plans  for  the  Future;  the  Burninr/  of  Isleta 

On  January  1,  1682,  Otermin  issued  an  auto  announcing  the  plans 
whicli  he  had  decided  upon  following  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
junta  of  the  preceding  day.  Briefly  these  plans  were  to  cross  the 
river  at  once  to  the  pueblo  of  Isleta,  and  by  kindness  and  good  treat- 
ment to  induce  the  natives  to  take  out  a  sufficient  supply  of  clothes, 
f)rovisions,  and  other  things  necessary  for  their  journey  to  El  Paso, 
where  they  were  to  be  assisted  in  making  settlements  and  instructed 
in  the  Christian  faith.  All  of  the  grain  and  other  things  that  could 
not  be  carried  along  were  to  be  burned,  as  well  as  the  entire  pueblo 
and  the  est u fa,  "in  order  that  they  might  not  be  a  w^atch-tower  and 
shelter  for  the  ax)ostates."  The  retreat  to  El  Paso  was  to  be  made 
in  good  order  and  care  was  to  be  taken  that  none  of  the  Indians 
should  desert.  Upon  arrival  at  El  Paso  a  full  account  w^as  to  be 
sent  to  the  viceroy.^'* 

Having  announced  his  future  plan  of  action  Oternun  extended 
formal  tlmnks  to  Father  Ayeta  for  his  kindness  and  li])erality  in  of- 
fering to  furnish,  at  personal  saciifice  to  himself  and  the  other  re- 
ligious, hardtack,  animals,  chocolate,  and  sugar  for  seventy  men  in 
case  it  had  been  decided  to  eiiuip  an  expedition  for  further  offensive 
o])erations  against  the  a|)ostates.  After  tliis  Oternn'n  and  fifty  other 
soldiers  mounted  their  horses  and  crossed  the  river  to  Isleta.  There 
th(»  natives  were  assembled  and  it  was  found  that  of  the  five  hundred 
and  eleven  persons  who  had  been  captured  in  the  siege  of  that  ])ueblo, 
and  later  al)solved  by  Father  Ayeta,  only  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  sizes  remained,  the  rest  having  joined  the 

1"-' Opinion  of  Nicolas  Rotlriufuoz  Rev  in  Autos  Pertf-iwcicntcs,  88. 
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apostates.  These  three  hiuidred  and  ei^'lity-five  Indians  were  r<*- 
(juired  to  cross  tlie  river  to  the  Spanish  camp  taking-  with  them  fmm 
their  houses  all  the  ch)thes  and  provisions  tliat  they  conhL  As  manv 
as  were  possihle  were  stored  in  tlie  wag'ons  and  outfits  of  the  mul.- 
trains.  Fire  was  then  applied,  first  to  the  estufa,  which  had  Ijecn 
luiilt  in  the  main  plaza,  and  then  to  the  entire  pnel)lo,  the  whole  day 
bein.ii'  employed  in  this  work  of  destruction.  Besides  the  pueljlo, 
more  than  one  thousand  fancfjas  of  corn  and  a  lari^'e  quantity  of 
frijal  were  burned.  After  this  work  had  been  completed  Oternn'ii 
and  liis  soldiers  recrossed  the  river  to  the  camj)  having-  under  good 
guard  and  custody  the  said  three  hundred  and  eig'hty-five  persons 
and  eig'lit  imprisoned  vagrants,  all  of  whom  he  [Oternim]  has  or- 
dered to  be  treated  with  all  kindness  and  care." 

4.    The  Eja}}ii nation  of  an  Indian  Prisoner 

That  evening  about  five  o'clock,  after  having-  returned  to  the  camp 
across  the  river  from  Isleta,  the  alferez,  Alonso  Garcia,  came  in  with 
a.Tigua  Indian  prisoner,  who  stated  that  he  had  come  from  the 
apostate  junta.  Oternun  had  the  prisoner  put  in  chains  and  at  the 
same  time  arranged  to  have  him  absolved  in  order  that  he  might  Ije 
capable  of  swearing  and  that  his  declaration  might  be  recorded.  As 
interpreters  were  necessary.  Captain  Joseph  de  Leiva  Nebarez  and 
Joseplie  de  Apodaca  were  sworn  for  this  duty. 

The  testimony  of  this  Indian,  Geronimo  by  name,  a  native  of 
Puaray  and  a  gardener  by  profession,  was  most  interesting  and 
highly  significant  at  the  time.  In  answer  to  the  question  where  had 
he  come  from,  who  had  sent  him,  and  for  what  purpose,  Geronimo 
replied  that  he  had  come  from  the  sierra  of  Los  Jemez,  that  the  na- 
tives of  Alameda,  Puaray,  Sandia,  Santa  Ana,  and  Sia  had  gathered 
there,  and  that  a  little  further  on  the  natives  of  Jemez  had  congre- 
gated. He  stated  that  of  his  own  free  will,  "without  pressure  or 
force,"  and  without  having  been  sent  by  any  one,  he  had  come  to  the 
camp,  moved  by  a  desire  to  be  a  Christian  and  tired  of  the  bad  life 
he  had  been  leading  among  the  apostates.  For  this  reason,  and  be- 
cause his  wife  was  in  the  service  of  Father  Gomez  de  la  Cadena  at 
San  Lorenzo,  he  had  come  to  advise  the  governor  to  be  on  his  guard 
because  ''all  the  said  })eople  and  those  who  are  on  the  sierra  of  Co- 
cliiti  and  in  other  districts  were  continually  treating  of  making  an 
attack  by  night  upon  the  animals  of  this  army  in  order  to  make  away 
with  them,  and,  leaving  the  Spaniards  on  foot,  to  kill  them."  Th<* 
assembled  Indians  who  were  v«'ry  content  without  religious  or  S])an- 
iards  were  only  waiting  to  makc^  this  attack  until  they  could  be  joined 
by  the  Indians  from  Zuni  and  ]\Io(jui.  He  further  declared  that  for 
reasons  of  mutual  defense  the  Tigua  of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and  San- 
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<iia,  because  their  pueblos  had  been  l^urued,  had  treated  of  settliug 
tiie  jurisdietiou  of  I^a  Cafuuhi;  tbat  the  Queres  of  Santa  Ana  had 
.ii-russeil  joining-  with  those  of  Sia ;  whik^  the  natives  of  San  Felipe 
a  lid  Santo  Domingo  were  phinning  to  unite  in  Cochiti. 

When  asked  why  the  apostates  liad  ignored  Oternnn's  summons  to 
,M»nir  and  confer  with  him,  especially  after  it  was  seen  that  the  na- 
tl\«>>  of  Isleta,  following-  the  (^apture  of  that  ])ue])lo,  had  been  treated 
>,)  well,  Geronimo  stated  that  the  Indian  emissary  whom  Otermin 
had  s(Mit  to  confer  with  the  apostates  had  told  him  that  he  had  come 
to  pacify  them.  But  the  revolters  had  told  him  that  they  did  not 
dt'sire  to  make  peace  because  they  were  at  enmity  with  the  Indians 
uf  Isleta,  and  that,  because  the  latter  had  submitted  to  the  Span- 
jjii'ds,  the  apostates  were  not  willing-  to  admit  them  in  their  ju7itas.^''^ 

VI.    THE  RKTREAT  FROM  ISLETA  TO  ESTERO  LARGO 

On  January  2,  1682,  the  Spaniards  broke  camp  opposite  Isleta  and 
began  the  retreat  down  the  river,  searching  for  and  collecting  fire- 
wood as  they  proceeded.  After  having  gone  about  a  league  from 
Isleta  a  halt  was  called  for  the  night.  From  that  camping  place  the 
march  was  resumed,  evidently  on  January  3d.  Soon  after  having 
started,  large  snowtiakes  began  to  fall.  Snow  continued  to  fall 
thi-oughout  most  of  the  day,  but  the  march  was  uninterrupted,  and 
about  sundown  a  halt  was  called  at  a  small  hill  known  as  Tome, 
r'roni  there  on  January  5th  the  Spaniards  marched  to  a  place  men- 
lioned  as  El  Pueblo  del  Alto.  The  next  day,  January  Gth,  it  being 
Kpij)hany,  six  Indian  prisoners,  who  had  been  captured  after  having 
escaped  from  Isleta  and  returned  to  apostasy,  were  absolved.  Four 
of  these  were  Piros  who  had  come  from  Acoma,  and  two  were  Queres 
who  had  been  captured  about  two  leagues  from  Isleta.  Mass  was 
said  at  that  place,  and,  because  of  the  significance  of  the  day,  the 
nuirch  was  not  begun  until  noon.  After  some  repairs  had  been  made 
o!i  the  wagons  the  journey  was  continued  as  far  as  the  rega  of  Las 
Xutrias.'" 

While  at  the  latter  place  Juan  and  Josephe,  the  two  Indian  spies, 
who,  at  midnight  of  December  ITtli  had  entered  the  camp  of  Men- 
doza's  division  when  a  short  distance  l)elow  San  Feli})e  and  warned 
them  that  the  Indians  under  Don  Luis  Tupatu  were  ])r(^paring  to 
attack  them,  renu)ved  the  chains  from  their  feet  and  stole  out  of 
cam]).  Soldiers  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  but  they  were 
unabh*  to  overtake  them.'''  The  desertion  of  these  two  Indians  is 
worthy  of  note.  For  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  with  th(^  bohl- 
est  assertions  of  loyalty  to  the  S[)anisli  cause  that  Juan  and  Josephe, 
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who  claimed  to  be  ineiii])er8  of  a  spying  expedition  under  tlie  leader- 
ship of  Don  Luis  Tupatu,  first  entered  the  Spanish  camp.  Later 
they  wer(»  absolved  and  each  one  professing  Christianity  made  a  h>nir 
confession  and  declaration  to  Governor  Otennin,  to  whom  they  re- 
affirmed that  their  loyalty  to  the  Si)anisli  cause  had  been  their  cliicf 
motive  for  deserting  the  a]jostates  and  l)etraying  the  hitter's  phni> 
to  their  former  masters.  In  view  of  their  escape  after  the  Spaniai  (l> 
were  well  started  on  their  retreat  from  the  country  these  assigncMl 
reasons  can  well  1)e  (luestioned.  It  is  not  too  much  to  suggest  that 
perhaps  the  two  Indians  had  only  come,  or  perhaps  been  sent,  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  the  Spaniards  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
sooner  withdraw.  As  soon  as  their  mission  had  been  accomplished 
it  was  but  natural  that  they  would  want  to  return  to  their  peoph*. 
Taking  for  granted  that  such  had  been  the  purpose  of  Juan  and 
Joseplie  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  mission  had  proved  highly 
successful  from  tlie  very  first. 

On  January  8th  the  army  left  the  vcga  of  Las  Nutrias  and  halted 
for  the  night  a  short  distance  above  the  pueblo  of  Sevilleta.  On 
January  9th  the  Spaniards  retreated  all  day  and  part  of  the  night  in 
order  to  pass  the  Vueltas  de  xVcomilla,  since  the  route  lay  very  near 
the  river,  there])y  making  the  district  very  dangerous  to  camp  in. 
Two  wagon  wheels  were  broken  and  in  order  to  repair  them  it  was 
necessaiV  to  remain  in  camp  all  of  the  next  day,  January  lOth.^'* 

On  January  11th  the  Spaniards  resumed  the  march.  The  route 
was  up  the  hill  of  Acomilla  and  then  down  to  the  pueblo  of  Alamillo. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  snow  began  to  fall,  but  thi^ 
Spaniards  continued  to  push  on,  and,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  by 
traveling  all  that  day  and  night  finally  reached  Alamillo.  January 
12tli  the  weather  was  so  severe  because  of  so  much  snow  and  wind 
that  they  did  not  leave  Alamillo  until  January  13th.  That  day  it  was 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  journey  was  continued  on 
account  of  so  much  snow  being  on  the  ground,  but  by  dint  of  much 
effort  a  hill  o])posite  El  Xogal  was  finally  reached.  From  there  on 
January  14tli  the  army  marched  to  a  place  in  sight  of  the  pue1)lo  of 
Socorro.  Just  before  passing  the  last  bend  of  the  river  they  were 
forced  to  halt  l)ecause  of  the  mules  being  too  tired  to  pull  the  wagons 
further.  At  that  |)la('e  the  }iiaf'sfre  de  ccnnj)(),  Pedro  de  Leiva,  an- 
nounced that  since  leaving  Isleta  more  than  seventy  horses  and  some 
of  the  wagon  mules  had  either  perished  or  become  too  weak  for  fur- 
ther service.  Before  reaching  this  place  Oternn'n  had  met  with  an 
accident  which  had  resulte(l  in  a  swelling  of  the  foot  and  leg.  He 
was  also  suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  head,  due  to  so  much  ex- 
posure in  the  severe  winter  weather.'"" 
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Oil  January  15tli  the  retreat  was  eoiitiniied,  the  country-side  being- 
.  •%.  r»d  with  snow  and  the  air  very  cold.  That  (hiy  the  vvfia  of  the 
i\v\  Xorte  just  beyond  tlie  bends  of  the  river  opposite  tlie  pueblo 
of  Socorro  was  reached.  There  a  halt  was  made  for  the  rest  of  the 
♦  iiiv  in  order  to  brini»:  across  two  bells  from  Socorro.  These  were 
>!or»'d  in  the  wau'ons,  and  on  January  16th  the  Spaniards  marched 
\i}  tlie  lidcleuda  of  Luis  Lopez.  From  there  on  January  17th  they 
inarched  to  the  site  of  the  ruined  pueblo  of  Qualacu.  They  remained 
thrn*  for  the  rest  of  the  day  on  account  of  the  severe  cold  and  the 
Lrrcat  amount  of  fallen  snow.  While  at  that  place  announcement 
was  nuide  that  two  more  of  the  horses  had  succumbed  on  the  jour- 
tH-y."^  On  January  17th,  in  spite  of  the  snow,  the  Spaniards  re- 
trt'ate<l  from  Qualacu  as  far  as  another  ruined  pueblo  known  as  San 
Pasqual,  within  sight  of  Senecu.  On  the  way  two  more  horses  and 
two  head  of  cattle  succumbed.'^" 

( )n  January  19th  a  halt  was  made  opposite  the  pueblo  of  Senecu  in 
order  to  get  three  bells  and  a  small  bronze  cannon  that  were  at  the 
pne])lo,  all  of  which  were  brought  across  and  stored  in  the  wagons. 
From  there  on  January  20th,  the  day  of  San  Sebastian,  the  march 
continued  to  El  Contadero.  In  order  to  reach  that  place  that  night 
it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  so  much  snow  on  the  ground  and  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  to  put  extra  teams  to  the  wagons.  On  January 
21st  Fray  Cristobal  was  reached.  On  January  22d  the  route  lay  to  a 
place  called  Las  Tusas.  Although  on  the  up  trip  scarcely  any  water 
was  found  in  the  desert  district,  more  than  thirty-two  leagues  in  ex- 
t(Mit,  which  they  were  in,  the  whole  country  was  at  that  time  covered 
with  four  inches  of  snow,  Therefore  water  was  not  lacking  for  the 
animals." 

On  January  23d  a  place  called  El  Alto  de  Las  Tusas  was  reached, 
on  the  25th  La  Cruz  de  Anaya,  on  the  26th  the  height  opposite  the 
little  hill  known  as  ^ladrid,  on  tlie  27th  the  Lagima  del  Muerto,  on 
the  28tli  Las  Pefiuelas,  on  the  29th  La  Cniz  de  Aleman,  on  the  30th 
El  Perrillo,  and  on  the  31st  San  Diego.  Throughout  the  entire  jour- 
ney from  La  Cruz  de  Anaya  to  San  Diego  thirty-seven  mules  and 
seven  horses  were  reported  to  have  perished.^ It  is  interesting  to 
nott^  that  whereas  on  the  up  trip  this  desert  district  was  crossed  by 
forced  nuirches  in  the  short  time  of  two  days  and  one  night,  it  took,  on 
the  retreat,  from  January  22d  to  January  31st  to  traverse  the  same 
district. 

Leaving  San  Diego  on  the  first  day  of  February  the  army  marche<l 
until  late  in  the  evening  in  order  to  reach  the  river  at  the  place  called 
Hobledo.    There  on  February  2d  mass  was  said,  and  after  repairing 
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two  wa<roii  wheels,  the  march  was  eoiitiniied  to  Ro])le(lo  el  Chieo,  uiie 
league  further  on.  From  there  on  February  '.U\  the  march  hiy  to  a 
place  on  the  hank  of  the  river  called  La  Yerba  del  Manso.  On  Feli- 
ruary  4th  Doha  Ana  was  reached.  There  Otermi'n  arran^-ed  to  u'o  in 
person  to  a  sierra,  about  six  leaicues  distant  and  in  siulit,  known  as 
Los  ( )ru'an()s.  ( )ternu'n  had  two  objects  in  view  in  visiting-  this  sierra. 
The  first  was  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  wood  there  suitable  for 
building'  the  churches  and  casas  rcairs  for  the  settlements  which  he 
was  contemplating:  establishing  and  also  to  drive  away  the  Apaches 
\vlio  lived  in  that  vicinity.  This  sierra  was  reached  on  the  5th  and 
was  thoroughly  explored.  The  mountain  which  was  very  high  was 
found  to  be  very  rugged  and  rocky.  With  the  exception  of  some 
small  pines,  no  wood  worth  mentioning  was  found.  A  large  cave  in 
a  huge  rock  was  discovered,  both  within  and  in  front  of  which  were 
found  heartlis  where  the  A])aches  had  built  their  fires  during-  their 
stay  there.  On  the  7tli  Otermi'n  and  his  escort  left  the  mountain  and 
at  a  late  hour  that  night  reached  the  camp  which  l)y  then  had  been 
located  at  Los  Charcos  de  Fray  Bias.  From  that  place  on  February 
8tli  the  entire  force  marched  to  Estero  Redondo.  The  next  day  they 
set  out  for  Estero  Largo  but  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  wagon 
teams  that  place  was  not  reached.  On  that  day  the  loss  of  fifteen 
animals  and  seven  head  of  cattle  was  recorded. 

By  February  11th  Estero  T^argo  had  been  reached.  While  there 
Francisco  Xavier  received  the  following  letter  from  Father  Nicolas 
Hurtado  at  El  Paso.  This  letter  contained  the  first  recorded  in- 
formation that  the  members  of  the  expedition  had  received  concern- 
ing the  situation  there  and  at  San  Lorenzo  since  their  departure. 
Seuor  Marstrc  ch  Catnpo.  Francisco  Xavi<  r. 

My  friend  and  mv  lord:  Witli  much  pleasure  I  received  it  [the  letter] 
from  Your  Excellency,  both  on  account  of  the  notices  of  your  good  health,  as 
well  as  those  which  Your  Excellency  was  pleased  to  impart  to  me  concerning 
the  journey  and  the  good  condition  {sH(rt(  )  of  the  Indians  of  Isleta.  For 
our  Lord  has  been  served  to  draw  them  from  among  the  apostates;  that  alone 
ought  to  be  well  worth  wlitle.  In  everything  let  His  most  holy  will  be  done 
for  lie  knows  what  is  good  for  us.  That  is  the  consolation  which  we  ouglit  to 
have,  for  nothing  happens  by  chance.  Everything  here  is  in  good  contlition, 
where  it  has  been  ([uiet.  (Jnly  tln^  A})aches  have  done  what  is  always  their 
custom.  For,  during  the  present  month  of  January,  there  have  been  stolen 
two  hundred  animals  both  from  the  camp  [of  San  Lorenzo],  as  well  as  from 
the  )na(sff(  <h  ((inipo,  Alonso  Garcia,  and  others.  The  news  which  t  have 
had  from  th(^  cami)  is  that  all  those  of  your  Excellency's  family  are  well. 
Yestertlay  the  sarj<  iifn  tndijor.  Castillo,  was  here  and  he  gave  mo  this  advice, 
so  r  give  it  to  Your  Exeelleiicy  in  order  that  he  may  have  that  consolation. 
The  religious  of  this  Holy  Convent  kiss  the  hand  of  Your  ExcelJency  and 
send  their  regards.    .    .    Our  Loid  guard  Your  PLxcellency  many  and  praise- 

^^■^Aiito  of  Xavier,  in  Autos  Fi  rtoiccit  )it(  ,<t,  97-98. 
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wni-ihy  years,  as  I  desire.  Passo,  January  30,  1682.  From  Your  Excel- 
|,-iicy's  friend  and  most  affectionate  chaplain,  who  esteems  you. 

Fray  Xic(3Las  Hi'iitaik*.'^' 

Tiio  same  day,  February  11th,  ( )teriniu  closed  the  antos  of  the  expt^- 
ditiou  wliieli  lie  had  ])eeii  ke(^pii)s>-  with  a  formal  aufu  of  transmission 
addressed  to  the  viceroy.  In  this  onto  Otermin  advised  the  viceroy 
that  he  was  sending*  him  the  autos  contained  in  one  hundred  and 
three  folios,  written  on  in  whole  or  in  part.  At  the  same  time  Fran- 
cisco Xavier  was  instructed  to  make  copies  of  the  whole  series  of 
antifs  **in  order  that  they  may  be  tile<l  with  the  other  transcripts  of 
the  remitments  which  I  have  made  since  the  revolt,  so  that  it  may  be 
evident  for  all  time." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  rstancia  of  Las  Barrancas  short- 
ly liefore  the  ca])tnre  of  Isleta  Otermin  issued  a  bando  to  g-overn  the 
disposition  of  whatever  property  might  be  acquired  on  the  expedi- 
tion. By  request  of  Otermin,  while  at  Estero  Largo  on  February 
llthj  Francisco  Xavier  made  a  legal  statement  to  the  effect  that  none 
of  the  members  of  the  Meiidoza  expedition  which  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  sierra  of  La  Cieneguilla  and  had  sacked  the  pueblos  en  route, 
had  in  any  manner  conformed  to  the  instructions  of  the  bando,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  disclaiming  any  knowledge  of  it,  had  retained  for 
themselves  all  the  i^roperty  acquired,  at  the  same  time  conducting 
themselves  ^'with  audacious  impudence  and  effrontery. "  Tlie 
same  day  Otermin  in  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  called  the  hitter's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  up  to  that  time  none  of  Mendoza's  men  had  ex- 
hibited any  thing  acquired  by  them  while  on  the  expedition,  "as  was 
ordered,  so  that  to  each  might  be  given  whatever  might  ax)pear  to  be 
his.  This  (with  others)  is  an  offense  so  general  that  at  present  there 
is  no  remedy  for  it.'' 

VII.    THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  EXPEDITION 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  at  Estero  Largo  and  the  closing 
of  the  series  of  autos  with  the  governor's  formal  anto  de  remislon, 
the  narrative  of  tlie  events  of  the  expedition  is  closed.  For  although 
forty  leagues  from  the  camp  of  San  Lorenzo  and  about  twenty-eight 
leagues  from  El  Paso,  no  record  of  the  completion  of  the  journey 
from  Estero  Largo  was  ke|)t.  It  will  not  ])e  out  of  place,  therefore, 
at  this  time  to  give  a  l)rief  summary  of  some  of  the  results  and 
achievements  of  the  expedition. 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the  ex])edition,  the  leader 
and  members  of  which  on  February  lltli  were  again  nearing  the  El 
Paso  settlements,  was  the  realization  by  tlie  Spaniards  of  the  fallacy 

Hurtndo  to  Xavier.  in  Jufos  I'<  rh  ik  '•imtt  s,  99. 
I'^'^'Autto  do  KeniisTi,''  in  ihiiL,  ie2. 

Auto  of  Xavier,  in  ihid.,  9s. 
I'^^Otenuiii  to  the  viceroy,  February  11,  I6s2,  in  ihid.,  l(t4-5. 
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of  tlic  idea  which  thoy  had  held  that  the  Pueblos,  repentant  for  tlu'ir 
crimes  and  tired  of  the  oppression  of  the  Apaches  and  of  their  own 
overbearin.ir  chieftains,  would  welcome  their  return,  or,  at  Ica.-t. 
would  submit  to  their  authority  without  much,  if  any,  resistance,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  in  tlie  junta  de  f/iierra  of  December  '2:u\ 
Father  Ayeta  had  been  the  first  to  discuss  this  matter.  In  a  lettci- 
to  the  viceroy  dated  February  11,  li]S'2,  Governor  Otermin  liinisdr 
had  the  following  to  say : 

That  which  eneouraorcd  my  hopes  of  succeeding,  if  not  in  all.  in  larirc 
measure,  in  the  reduction  of  those  miserable  souls,  taking  into  account  rhr 
time  and  the  condition  of  the  people  with  whom  I  entered  upon  this  undtT- 
taking,  was  the  consideration  that,  on  account  of  the  invasions  and  hostiUtk-s 
of  their  eneunes,  the  heathen  Apaches  and  Yutes,  and  on  account  of  the  ty- 
rannical government  among  them,  we  would  be  admitted,  at  least  by  the  less 
culpable,  and  tluit  they  would  be  very  happy  to  see  us.  But  the  damage  in- 
flicted not  having  been  of  nuich  consideration,  while  the  tyranny  of  their  gov- 
ernment looked  toward  the  execution  of  their  natural  inclination  for  obsceni- 
ties, idolatries,  and  liberty  —  for  tliis  reason  being  thoroughly  agitated  —  not 
only  were  we  not  received,  neither  did  any  join  us.  but  we  found  them  veiy 
content  in  their  accursed  witchcraft  and  idolatry,  and  very  stubborn  after 
having  burned  churches,  images,  and  even  bells. 

From  now  on,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  mistake  concerning*  the 
earnestness  of  the  Pueblos  in  their  strike  for  freedom,  and  Otermi'u 
recorded  his  belief  that  a  large  and  well  trained  force  would  be  neces- 
sary to  reconquer  the  country.  In  the  same  letter  he  assured  the 
viceroy  that  in  view  of  the  hostility  and  perfidy  of  the  natives  it 
might  well  be  counted  miraculous  that  the  force  which  he  had  com- 
manded had  been  able  to  escape  from  the  Pueblos,  since  it  had  been 
in  their  power  to  execute  a  "fatality  more  lamentable  than  the  pre- 
ceding one.''  He  also  informed  the  viceroy  that  he  considered  it 
quite  impossible  to  return  to  settle  the  country  as  it  had  been  and 
to  conserve  it  with  "this  people,"  even  though  the  number  should  be 
much  larger.'-"' 

As  to  the  actual  achievements  of  the  expedition  these  are  sum- 
marized, though  briedy,  by  Otermin  himself,  as  follows : 

T  resolved  to  burn  eight  pueblos  |  Senecii.  Socorro,  Alamillo,  Sevilleta, 
Isleta.  Alameda,  Puaray.  and  Sandial  with  all  the  grain  and  other  things 
which  were  in  them,  wliicli  exc<M'ded  more  than  four  thousand  fancgas  of 
grain,  and  a  great  ([uantity  of  frijoL  And  three  other  pueblos  [San  Felipe, 
Santo  Donnngo,  and  Cocliiti]  wei-e  sacked,  and  a  great  (puuitity  of  grain. 

and  other  tilings  were  cunsumtnl.  xVnd  some  things  of  divine  cult  and 
other  valuable  artich's  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  were  found.  In  particular 
were  the  i  stufas,  whicli  are  lu-)uses  of  idolatry,  burned. 

Concerning  the  military  operations  little  of  praise  can  be  said.  Of 

i'*^^  Oternuu  to  the  viceroy,  February  11,  16s2,  in  Autos  Pt  rtentcicntcs,  104. 
H»o  I  hid.,  1  ();■).  , 

"Autto  (le  <le  Reniis^^n, '  *  iu  Juto.s  P(  rti  necu  ntes,  lul. 
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sho  \ouv  Pil'o.s  i)iieblos  south  of  Isleta  all  wero  found  dcscrtod.  The 
-  l>l<-ta  Indians,  the  first  to  l)e  eueounterec],  nunh',  it  is  true,  a  small 
Hiow  of  resistance.  But  since  they  had  not  taken  part  in  the  revolt, 
.ind  also  })ecause  they  were  at  enmity  with  the  apostates,  they  could 
;  ;tidi>'  liave  been  ex])ected  to  make  much  rc^sistance.  All  of  the  six 
j,::!i-hh»s  north  of  lsl(4a  that  were  either  sacked  or  burned,  had  also 
Imm-ii  deserted.  The  offensive  operations  of  Mendoza  and  his  sev- 
«'iity  men  on  their  expedition,  as  far  as  La  Cienei>uilla,  amounted  to 
lintliin.u".  By  parleys  and  false  pretenses  the  Indians  under  Catiti 
an<l  Tupatu  ])e<i-uiled  the  Spaniards  into  giving  them  more  time  to  ac- 
^M'de  to  their  demands.  .Vs  a  result  their  force  was  strengthened  in 
till*  meantime,  and  when  the  S[)aniards  realized  that  they  had  been 
duped  they  beat  a  hasty  retreat  south  to  join  Otermin's  division.  It 

worthy  of  comment  that  aside  from  Isleta,  not  a  single  skirmish 
with  the  Indians  is  reported,  and  the  death,  or  even  the  wounding, 
nf  not  a  single  pi^'son  oji  either  side  is  noted. 

Of  signal  im})ortance  was  the  removal  of  the  Isleta  Indians  to  El 
Paso.  For  the  removal  of  these  oS5  Indians  increased  the  neces- 
sity of  conserving  the  El  Paso  settlements,  and  therefore  helped  to 
uuarantee  their  permanence.  But  at  the  same  time  it  complicated 
the  Indian  situation  there,  already  sufficiently  Y)recarious,  all  of 
which  forms  a,  most  interesting  cha]jter  in  the  history  of  this  north- 
ern outpost  of  Spanish  colonization. 

Finally,  while  the  Spaniards  on  this  expedition  got  to  within  ten 
leagues  of  Santa  Fe,  and  although  they  burned  eight  pueblos  and 
sack(Hl  three  others,  it  cannot  he  said  that  the  real  body  of  apostates 
had  hardly  been  disturbed.  All  of  the  burned  pueblos  were  those  of 
the  Piros  and  Tigua  nations.  Xone  of  the  former  had  Ijeen  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  revolt,  and  only  three  pueblos  of  the  latter,  Ala- 
meda, Puaray,  and  Sandia,  ])articipated.  The  retaliatory  damage 
inllicted  on  the  Queres  nation,  if  retribution  was  the  chief  object,  as  it 
s(»enied  to  have  been  after  Oternn'n  was  convinced  of  the  obstinacy  of 
the  a|)ostates,  was  very  slight.  And  the  real  exponents  of  rebellion, 
the  Tewa,  Taos,  Picuris,  and  Jemez  Indians  were  not  molested  in  the 

^•'-Miss  Anne  Huj^hcs  ("Tlio  P.ey;innino;s  of  S])anish  Settlement  in  the  El  Paso  Dis- 
trict," in  Unirersitii  of  Calif ornia  Puhl icatioDs  in  Historn,  vol.  i,  p.  320)  is  wrong  in  stat- 
inj^  that  when  Estero  Laruo  was  reache<l  only  .'.('o  of  the  o85  Indians  wlio  had  set  out  from 
Isleta  with  the  S[iauiaids,  remained,  the  rest,  she  says,  havinjjj  deserted.  Out  of  justice  to 
Miss  Hughes  it  should  be  stated  that  tlie  confusion  resulting  in  the  above  mentioned  error 
doubtless  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  copy  of  the  "  Autto  tie  Remiso","  whicdi  she  useil 
in  tills  coiuuH'tion  reads  as  follows:  *'V  abiendolos  Vuelto,  a  coutar  halle  treciriitas  Y 
riiu-o  de  todas  he'latles, while  the  verified  copy  which  I  have  used  and  also  the  mss.  copy 
in  the  Bancroft  Collection  rea<ls:  ''.  .  .  trericntdn  Y  ochinta  Y  eiiico  dc  todas  he- 
diidts."^  Since  tins  aato  of  transit. ission  cited  V)v  ^liss  Hugiu^s,  was  written  at  Estero 
Largo,  whereas  the  statement  hail  previously  been  made  at  Isleta  that  ."iS.l  Indians  did  start 
with  the  Sj)ajiiards,  it  was  but  natural  for  her  to  supj»ose  that  some  eiglity  of  them  had 
deserted,  when,  as  a  nuitter  of  fact,  they  had  only  been  overlooked  Ity  the  verifier  of  the 
transcri[>ts. 
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slightest.  To  have  conquered  only  511  out  of  more  than  16,000  apos- 
tates, the  former  beinir  Indians  who  had  not  taken  up  arms  a5;-anist 
the  Spaniards,  cannot  l)e  considered  as  a  very  extraordinary  accom- 
plishment. To  have  assured  for  Christianity,  as  Oternu'n  and  Father 
Ayeta  stated,  385  of  these  511  x)risoners  was  of  more  importance. 
On  tlie  whole  the  results  of  the  expedition  may,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Spaniards,  be  regarded  as  sadly  disappointing. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  SAXTA  RITA  COPPER  MINE 


JoHx  M.  Sully 

PiKK,  in  1807,  refers  to  a  cop])er  iniiie  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
latitude  34'  north,  yiehling  '20,000  mule-loads  of  metal  annually;  that 
vt'ssels  of  copper  are  among  the  exports  of  the  country.  This  nmst 
have  been  the  Santa  Rita  mine,  as  Bartlett  says  it  was  worked  in 

This  bare  statement  marks  the  beuinning  in  history  of  an  industry 
which  has  raised  the  State  of  Xew  Mexico  from  the  bottom  of  the  list 
in  UUO  to  sixth  place  in  point  of  copper  production  among  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  —  the  Santa  Rita  copper  mines.  Tradition,  or 
IcLTend,  goes  l.mck  much  further  and  adds  not  a  small  flavor  of  ro- 
mance to  the  whole,  though  surely  fact  is  romantic  enough.  Tradi- 
tion has  it  that  for  many  years  prior  to  the  date  when  the  Santa  Rita 
copper  district  was  first  known  to  white  men,  the  Apache  Indians, 
fiercest  and  most  bloodthirsty  of  all  Xew  Mexico  aborigines,  had  pos- 
sessed knowledge  of  the  great  field  of  red  metal,  and  had  perhaps 
even  known  something  of  its  uses.  The  Apache,  being  a  hunter  and 
fighter  rather  than  given  to  peaceful  pursuits,  probably  made  no  use 
of  this  knowledge  and  acquired  it  in  his  maraudings  from  the  Pueblos 
or  other  Indians  who  followed  the  more  peaceful  occupations.  In 
any  event  tradition  has  it  that  an  Apache  chief,  grateful  for  some 
real  or  fancied  service  done  to  him  liy  a  Spanish  colonel,  Jose  Manuel 
Oarrasco,  an  officer  in  charge  of  an  armv  post  in  X"ew  Mexico,  im- 
parted to  him  the  knowledge  of  tlie  metal  deposit,  and  some  histori- 
ans fix  the  date  of  this  revelation  as  ISOO.  Others  declare  that  it 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  occurrence  of  considerable  exposures  of  native  copper  metal 
gives  ground  for  the  belief  that  any  Indians  who  had  knowledge  of 
•  •opper  and  who  lived  within  even  a  large  radius  of  the  deposit,  ob- 
tained their  metal  from  Santa  Rita.  This  brings  up  another  mooted 
question,  for  scientists  and  historians  fail  to  agree  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Indians  of  that  time  and  ])lace  knew  of  copper.  Suffice  it 
tliat  the  Indians  gave  a  co])per  hawk-bell  to  one  of  the  companions 
of  Alvar  X'unez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  and  Twitchell  records  the  s])eech 
of  an  Indian  chief,  when  Estevan,  a  negro,  wont  to  the  ]jueblo  of 
Hawaikuh.  "gaily  l)e(lecked  in  feathers,  i»ourds  and  ])ells,"  as  fol- 
lows:   '*Those  bells  are  not  of  our  fashion."    Twitchell  further 

'  Tliis  iiiiue  was  tliseovored  in  I'^'nt.  }.y  Lit-iitt imiit  ('oloud  C'arrnsi-o.  through  the  aid  of 
an  Iii.lian.  —  Twiteliell,  Lnulio,!  Facts  nf  X.  M.  Hi-storn,  vol.  i,  \k  47.j, 
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conuneiits  on  tliis  statement  as  evidencing-  the  fact  that  the  Indians 
did  have  knowledge^  of  copper  and  made  use  of  cop])er  bells  for  sonu' 
purposes,  lie  also  makes  other  statements  coi'roborative  of  the 
theory  that  tlie  Indians  knew  and  used  copper.  Certainly,  thouuh, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  Xew  ]\fexican  or  .Vrizona  Indians  knew 
anytliin,<»:  of  smeltinu"  complex  sulphide  ores,  and  this  would  lead  to 
the  o])inion  tluit  any  co])per  they  may  have  owuimI  or  worked  had 
come  fi'om  the  native  metal  copper  (U'posits  of  the  Santa  Rita  dis- 
trict, thertvl)einu'  no  such  other  deposits,  cropping  on  the  surface,  of 
this  character  known  in  the  Southwest. 
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('arrasco  evidently  recognized  the  value  of  the  mine  immediately, 
ow  iiiiT  to  tile  fai't  that  the  native  copper  metal  showed  on  the  surface. 
It  is  said  further  that  he  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Rio  Tinto,  the  great 
ropper  deposit  of  Spain.  Oarrasco  interested  Don  Francisco  Manuel 
M!un<'a,  of  Chihuahua,  a  wi^altliy  merchant,  ])anker,  aud  sub-delegate 
hi  the  S[)anislL  court,  in  the  ]U'()p(^rty.  Through  his  large  personal 
inllnence  as  well  as  his  great  wealth,  Don  Francisco  was  enabled  to 
obtain  a  concession  of  the  land  from  the  Spanish  Government.  This 
iM.neession  was  known  as  the  Santa  Rita  del  Cobre  Grant,  and  as  will 
Ih"  shown  lat^%  this  grarit  forms  ])art  of  the  present  title  to  the  prop^ 
erty.  Tradition  also  has  it  that  the  earliest  work"  was  done  by 
S[)anish  [)risoners  aud  coin^cts.  Ellguea  bought  the  interest  of  Car- 
rasco  in  1804,  and  shortly  thereafter  made  a  contract  to  supply  the 
royal  mint  with  copper  for  coinage,  the  native  copper  as  mined  only 
recjuiring  the  most  primitive  methods  to  put  it  in  condition  for  mint- 
ing. The  work  in  this  field  was  the  second  mining  work  done  in  the 
territory  now  occupied  by  the  United  States,  being  preceded  alone 
by  that  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  district. 

Elguea  made  several  trips  from  Chihuahua  to  the  source  of  his 
fortune,  and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  of  these  that  he 
built  a  triangidar  fort  provided  with  towers  of  the  martello  type  at 
each  corner,  loop-holed  not  only  in  the  towers  but  in  the  connecting 
adobe  walls  as  well.  Without  doubt  this  fort  was  built  not  only  to 
provide  protection  against  the  Indians,  but  also  to  safeguard  the 
convict  labor  which  Elguea  had  been  enabled  to  obtain  from  the 
Spanish  Government.  While  Elguea  was  enabled  to  obtain  cheap 
labor,  the  cost  of  transportation  was  a  costly  item,  and  primitive 
smelting  works  were  erected  by  him  to  reduce  the  irregular  slabs, 
sheets,  and  flakes  of  native  copper  into  ingots  that  were  more  easily 
stored  on  mule-back  or  in  carts. 

In  1809  Elguea  died,  and  one  Juati  Ohiz  operated  the  property 
under  contract  from  the  widow  and  heirs  of  Elguea.  The  first 
American  to  visit  the  mine  was  James  Pattie,  a  trapper,  hunter,  and 
explorer,  who,  in  his  Xarratir^',  tells  of  the  working  of  the  mine  by  a 
Spanish  sut)erintendent,  Juan  Oniz,  for  the  Spanish  owner,  Fran- 
cisco Pablo  Eegara.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  probably  Legara 
was  a  repres(uitative  of  the  Elguea  heirs,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
ti"ansfer  of  the  title  of  the  Santa  Rita  del  Cobre  Grant  from  the 
Elgueas  to  anyone  until  a  transfer  was  nuide  in  1873.  Pattie  and 
his  associates  finally  leased  the  mine  for  five  years,  agreeing  to  pay 
$1,000  a  year,  and  apparently  worked  it  until  1827,  when  Legara  was 
exiled  as  a  Spaniard.  The  imi)lication  is  that  the  mine  was  aban- 
doned at  that  time.  These  statements  are  corroborated  by  Twitch- 
ell,  who  declares  in  his  Lcadhifi  Facts,  etc.,  that  by  1825  the  trapper 
himself  was  engaged  in  working  the  mine. 
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The  Indians  at  that  time  oecasioned  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  though 
trappers  aidiMl  in  keeping  them  in  l)ounds,  through  treaties  and 
sometimes  ])y  foree.  The  Patti(\s  in  18l25  made  a  treaty  of  pea^^e 
with  the  A])aches  an<l,  by  inference,  this  was  afterward  adhered  to 
by  both  ])arties  witli  the  utmost  strictness.  Twitched  uses  tlie  story 
which  fodows  to  iUustrate  the  racial  teeling  between  the  Indians  and 
the  Spaniards  which  had  devch)pcd  ])y  that  time: 
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iM,'-  *l.iy  y«»niiir  Pattie  and  two  conipanions  were  out  hunting  deer,  when 
.    V  .li-'f'ov»'n'd  tlie  trail  of  six  Indians  approacliing  the  mines.  Following 

•  !r;nl  for  about  a  mile  they  came  upon  the  Indians,  who  immediately  fled. 
Ti  --  A  nigricans  pui*sued  and  soon  overtook  them,  when  one  of  the  Indians 
,j.«ii:.-d  into  a  ravine,  whert*  lie  was  <iuiekly  surrounded.    As  soon  as  he  saw 

•  V. .IS  impossible  for  him  to  escape,  tiu^  Indian  threw  away  his  bow  and  arrows 

}.M-^'vr('d  the  Americans  not  to  kill  him.  (3ne  of  the  men  rode  up  to  him, 
uhilc  the  other  two  stood  with  guns  cocked  ready  to  shnot  if  he  made  the  least 
^  or  jjiotion  to  secure  his  weapons.  The  Indian,  however,  renmined  per- 
f  •.  tly  «juiet  and  Avas  (puckly  tied  by  the  hands  and  driven  ahead  toward  the 
rj.ines.  The  party  had  gone  only  about  a  hundred  yards  when  the  Indian 
pointed  out  a  hollow  tree,  intimating  that  another  Indian  was  concealed  there. 
If.e  was  ordered  to  instinct  his  companion  to  make  no  resistance  or  he  would 
\h'  killed.  The  Indian  inuiiediately  came  out  with  his  bow  and  his  hands  were 
?ird  in  the  same  nuinner  as  the  other's.  They  were  taken  to  the  mines  and 
ptit  in  prison.  The  ]M«^xicans  who  were  working  at  the  mines,  exasperated 
^\i!h  their  recent  cruelties  and  nuirders,  were  determined  to  kill  them,  but 
tiieir  lives  were  spared  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  Americans.  On  the 
flay  following  the  Indians  were  questioned  and  one  of  them  was  told  to  leave 
The  camp  and  tell  his  chief  to  come  in  ^nth  all  his  warriors  and  make  peace. 
One  Indian  was  detained  as  a  hostage,  the  other  being  assured  that  if  the 
eiiief  did  not  come  in  and  make  peace  his  companion  would  be  put  to  death. 
W'tor  the  Indian  left,  the  elder  Pattie,  by  way  of  precaution,  put  in  requisi- 
tidu  all  the  amis  that  could  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines,  with 
wiiich  he  armed  thirty  of  the  ^lexicans  working  there.  He  then  ordered  a 
trench  dug  at  a  point  one  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  place  where  the 
ln«lians  were  to  meet  with  him  for  the  consummation  of  the  treaty.  This 
trench  was  to  be  occupied  during  the  consideration  of  the  treaty,  ready  for 
any  emergency  should  the  Indians  prove  insolent  or  menacing  in  their  conduct. 

On  the  fifth  of  August,  the  Indians  to  the  number  of  eighty  appeared.  A 
eouncil  fire,  pipe  and  tobacco  had  been  prepared  and  a  blanket  spread  upon 
which  the  chief  might  be  seated.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  appeared  they  threw 
ilowii  their  arms;  four  chiefs  came  up,  and  all,  including  the  two  Patties,  sat 
down  on  the  blanket.  The  subject  of  the  treaty  was  discussed :  the  Indians 
Were  asked  if  they  were  ready  to  make  peace,  and  if  not,  what  were  their  ob- 
.jections?  They  replied  that  they  had  no  objections  to  a  peace  with  the  Amer- 
icans but  would  never  make  one  with  the  Spaniards.  When  asked  their  rea- 
sons they  replied  that  they  had  been  at  war  with  the  Spaniards  for  many 
yeai-s  and  that  a  great  many  murders  had  been  committed  by  both  sides.  They 
admitted  that  they  had  stolen  a  great  many  horses,  but  indignantly  alleged 
that  a  large  i)arty  of  their  j)eople.  who  had  come  in  for  the  purpose*  of  making 
P*-ace  with  the  Spaniards,  when  once  within  the  walls  of  the  town  where  the 
peace  was  to  be  negotiated,  had  been  brutally  butchered  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 
The  very  few  wlio  had  escaped  had  taken  an  unalterable  resolution  never  to 
make  peace  with  the  Spaniards;  further  stating  that  pursuant  to  their  deter- 
niination  for  revenge,  great  munbers  of  the  Apache  nation  had  gone  to  the 
Spainards  and  been  bai)tized:  there  they  remained  faithful  spies,  informing 
their  kinsmen  when  and  where  there  Avere  favorable  opportunities  for  plun- 
dering and  killing  their  enemies. 
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The  chiefs  were  told  that  if  they  really  felt  disposed  to  be  at  pvncv  with 
the  Anierieaiis,  the  copper  mines  were  now  being  worketl  jointly  by  the  laii.  r 
and  the  Spaniards;  that  tlu-  Indians  were  wrong  in  seeking  revenge  upon  p.  ;  . 
pie  who  were  not  guilty  of  the  crimes  they  had  mentioned  ;  that  the  Spani.i rd^ 
at  the  mines  had  no  part  in  the  iidiniiian  butchery  which  they  had  mentioiitMi. 
and  that  it'  they  wouhl  not  be  pi  ;icca!)le  and  pei-mit  the  work  at  tlu^  miiirs  t.. 
proceed  without  danger  from  tliL-m.  the  Americans  would  consider  tlu-m  at 
war  and  would  raise  a  sufficient  body  of  men  to  pursue  them  to  the  mountain^ 
and  kill  them.  The  chiefs  answered  that  if  the  mines  belonged  to  the  Amci-i- 
cans,  they  would  promise  never  to  disturb  the  people  who  worked  them.  Tln-y 
were  of  this  opinion  and  the  Americans  did  not  undeceive  them  as  to  th»- 
ownership. 

About  the  time  of  the  exile  of  Legara  as  an  alien,  Pattie  tried  to 
buy  the  mine.  Yto  entrusted  4'30,000  in  gold  —  practically  all  he 
had  —  to  a  dishonest  agent,  who  prom])tly  left  the  country  and  was 
never  heard  of  again.    Pattie  was  a  ruined  man. 

The  next  mention  of  Santa  Kita  was  by  Wislizenus,  who,  in  his 
Tour  TJirouf/Ji  Xortlu-rn  Maicoj  states  that  the  mine  at  Santa  Rita, 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  coyjper  mines  in  Chihuahua,  had  passe(l 
through  the  hands  of  several  proprietors  by  the  year  18-8,  when  it 
was  in  possession  of  a  ]\Ir.  Coursier,  a  French  resident  of  Chihuahua, 
who  was  reported  and  generally  believed  to  have  cleared  in  seven 
years  about  half  a  million  dollars.  Wislizenus  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  owner  was  enabled  to  monopolize  almost  the  wdiole  cop|)er  trade 
of  Chiliuahua  through  his  mine,  and  found  it  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness, as  the  state  was  coining  much  cop})er  money  during  that  period. 
He  concludes,  "Init  at  last  the  mine,  wdiich  seems  to  be  inexhausti1)h\ 
had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  hostile  Indians,  who  killed 
some  of  the  workmen  and  attacked  the  trains.''  It  was  probably 
about  the  date  of  this  abandonment  that  the  Mexican  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  this  section,  making  it  impossible  to  operate  the 
mines. 

Evidently,  from  such  recoi'ds  as  can  be  found,  Robert  Ardvuight 
took  possession  of  the  ])ro])erty  following  the  cessation  of  Mr.  Cour- 
sier's  operations,  probal)ly  about  IS.'U.  It  is  uncertain  just  when  he 
took  possession,  l)ut  Ins  operations  ceased  in  1836.  Kit  Carson  was 
in  the  employ  of  ^Iclvnight  at  this  time,  working  as  a  teamster.  In 
1840  Leonardo  Pes([uieros  took  over  the  property  and  despite  a  g-reat 
many  obsta(des,  successfully  operated  it  until  the  late  fifties,  the 
camp  onl\'  bcinu*  abandoned  then  owing  to  the  starvation  of  the  work- 
ers through  failure  of  su])plies,  which  came  from  Mexico,  occasioned 
by  the  persistent  <le|)redati()ns  of  the  Apaches.  For  several  months 
in  1851,  the  head<iuarters  of  the  American  commissioners  of  the 
boundary  survey  weri'  at  the  Santa  Rita  mines,  ^Fr.  John  R.  Bartlett 
being  one  of  the  commissioners.  Before  1800  two  men,  named  Sweet 
and  Lacorte,  took  possession  of  the  property  and  worked  it,  later 
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-tn'Mirtlii'iied  l)y  two  others,  iiaiiKHl  Brand  ami  Frusli.    It  is  doubt- 
'  hil  wiictlu'r  they  obtained  a  lease  from  the  original  owners  of  the 
irraiit,  it  being  more  likely  that  they  filed  United  States  mineral  loca- 
ti»»iis  on  the  ground. 

Ill  lS()l!  (leneral  Sibl(\v,  in  command  of  tlie  Confederate  forces  in 
Trxas,  held  this  region  for  a  time,  and  it  is  interi^sting  to  note  that  a 
rninie  ball  mold  was  found  in  1910  when  part  of  the  old  fort  was 
ra/ed  to  make  room  for  the  present  machine  shops.  It  is  reported 
tiiat  the  operations  of  these  last  holders  of  the  property  were  suc- 
r«'<sful  in  so  far  as  the  mining  was  concerned,  but  the  Finos  Altos 
L:t»ld  strike  had  drawn  away  most  of  their  workers,  and  the  Apaches 
were  out  preying  alike  upon  the  Confederates  who  had  control  of  the 
rountry  and  the  Federals  who  were  resisting  them.  These  obstacles 
induced  them  to  abandon  the  property.  At  approximately  the  same 
tinns  the  place  was  abandoned  as  a  military  station  until  about  1873. 
f*robably  in  the  interim  of  these  ten  years  the  ground  was  located 
aiul  relocated  by  prospectors  without  any  regard  to  the  original 
Spanish  grant. 

In  1873,  while  the  Apaches  were  quiet,  M.  D.  Hayes,  connected 
with  the  first  smelting  works  in  Colorado,  and  acting  on  behalf  of 
Denver  people,  succeeded  in  buying  up  these  claims  and  attempted  to 
perfect  the  title  by  obtaining  patents  under  the  mining  laws  of  the 
Tnited  States,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  patents  had  been  refused  by 
the  connnissioner  of  the  land  office  on  April  21,  1870,  who  decided 
that  tlie  title  to  the  property  was  vested  in  the  Elguea  heirs,  under 
the  treaty  with  Mexico  res])ecting  the  accjuired  rights  of  Mexican 
citizens.  The  application  of  Hayes  was  denied  by  Commissioner 
Drunnnond  on  April  15,  1873,  wdio  reiterated  the  decision  of  his 
])redecessor.  From  these  decisions  appeals  were  made  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  who  reaffirmed  the  previous  decisions  Xovember 
(k  1873,  ruling  that  the  claimants  had,  in  no  sense,  any  right  to  the 
ground,  which  had  been  known  to  the  department  for  more  than  half 
a  century  as  belonging  to  Elguea,  and  that  no  interest  could  be  ob- 
tained exce|)t  through  the  original  owner.  Pending  this  final  de- 
cision, ^Iv.  ilayes  and  his  associates  had  been  tracing  tlie  surviving 
iieirs  of  the  Elguea  estate,  who  were  found  to  be  scattered  through 
^fexico  and  Europe,  and  in  October,  1873,  title  was  obtained  from 
these  heirs.  Steps  were  th(^n  taken  to  complete  title  and  avoid  the 
possibility  of  future  f[uestion  by  locating  the  ground  under  the 
Fnited  States  mining  laws,  and  finally  a  United  States  patent  was 
obtained.  All  of  these  papei's  are  in  possession  and  part  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Chino  Co|)p(^r  Company,  the  present  owners  and  op- 
erators of  the  property. 

TFayes  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  s(^ction  now  known  as  the 
Romero,"  which  was,  according  to  tradition,  the  first  place  shown 
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Modern  Mixing  at  Santa  Rita 


to  Carrasco  by  his  Indian  informant.  Here  croppings  of  the  native 
metal  showed,  and  the  Romero  has  prodneed  the  largest  percentage 
of  metallic  copper  of  any  section  of  the  field,  A  shaft  was  sunk 
through  the  old  workings  to  a  depth  of  248  feet,  and  a  small  smelting 
plant  was  erecteil,  which  did  not  prove  successful.  Xevertlieless, 
forty  tons  of  high  grade  ore  and  imperfectly  smelted  copper  were 
hauled  by  teams  through  the  entire  length  of  New  Mexico,  by  road 
from  700  to  800  miles  in  length  to  the  nearest  railroad  station  in 
Colorado  and  forwarded  to  tlu'  Baltimore  Co})per  AVorks,  at  Balti- 
more, ^laryland,  and  the  Revere  Co])per  Works,  at  Point  Shirley. 
Owing  to  the  distaiuM^  of  the  camp  from  railroad  points  and  the  great 
expense  attached  to  transportation,  it  is  probable  that  the  property 
did  not  prove  ])rofitable  during  the  ])eriod  of  this  ownership,  but 
nevertheless  it  was  the  period  in  which  titles  were  cleared,  the  field 
brought  und(a'  one  control,  an<l  more  territory  opened  to  work. 

The  property  was  sold  to  J.  Parker  Whitney,  of  Boston,  in  1880. 
Shortly  after,  in  ISSl,  a  concentrating  mill  was  l)uilt  near  the  Ro- 
UKU'o  shaft,  stamps  l>f»ing  used  for  crushing  the  ore,  and  was  op- 
erated for  some  tinu^  in  conjunction  with  a  smelter  which  made  a 
product  of  ])lack  co])per.    The  records  of  the  assay  office,  which  was 
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!.M'at«'«i  at  that  tiiiu*  in  one  of  the  series  of  old  adobe  1)iuldin<^s  mid- 
way between  the  Koinero  shaft  and  tlie  ohl  fort,  make  iiiterc^sting 
rradin.iT,  in  that  they  ilhistrate  the  struiz:g'k^s  to  obtain  metallurgical 
,'l]iciency  not  only  in  the  mill  but  also  in  the  smelter.  The  founda- 
fiMfts  an<l  a  few  scattering  pieces  of  the  old  machinery  remained  on 
•liie  Lii'ound  u{)  to  lino,  when  the  steam  shovel  work  began.  Whitney 
continued  the  Ronun'o  shaft  to  a  depth  of  500  feet,  showing  still  fur- 
ther native  metallic  co])per  at  that  depth,  occurring  in  the  form  of 
line  metallic  flakes.  During  this  period  the  property  was  increased 
by  a(*(|uiring  additional  claims,  and  was  divided  in  ow^nership  be- 
tween two  companies,  the  Bonanza  Development  Company  control- 
ling the  property  on  the  south  side  of  Santa  Rita  Creek  and  the 
Santa  Rita  Co])per  ^S:  Iron  Company  controlling  the  property  on  the 
north  side  of  the  creek. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  between  1882  and  1884  some  diamond 
(h  ill  holes  were  bored  on  the  property.  These  records  were  of  no 
particular  use,  however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  locatious  of  the 
holes  were  imperfectly  recorded.  One  of  these  holes  was  cased  and 
furnished  a  snuiU  flow  of  artesian  water  until  it  was  destroyed  by 
steam  shovel  work  in  1910. 

In  1897,  Whitney,  who  owned  the  controlling  interest  in  both  of 
these  companies,  gave  a  lease  and  bond  on  his  holdings  to  the  Hearst 
estate,  which  was  operating  at  Finos  Altos  at  the  time,  and  owned  a 
smelter  at  Silver  City.  In  1899  Whitney  sold  the  |)roperty  to  a 
group  of  capitalists  who  were  intimately  associated  w^ith  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  this  group  of  men 
making  X3urchase  of  many  likely  copper  properties  at  that  time.  Of 
the  purchase  price,  $250,000  was  ])aid  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Hearst  estate  at  Silver  City  for  the  release  of  their  contracts. 

A  new  corporation  was  organized,  holding  the  property,  known  as 
the  Santa  Rita  ^Mining  Company,  the  principal  stockholders  being 
H.  H.  Rogers,  W.  D.  Rockefeller,  Thos.  W.  Lawson,  A.  C.  Burrage, 
and  three  others.  In  1891,  the  railroad  connection  from  Deming  to 
Hanover  and  Fierro,  Xew  ^fexico,  was  finished,  while  the  branch 
from  San  Jose,  or  Hanover  Junction,  to  Santa  Rita  was  completed 
in  1899,  two  years  after  the  sale  of  the  property  to  the  Santa  Rita 
brining  Company.  In  1899  development  work  was  instituted,  and  a 
lessee's  concentrator  was  taken  over  by  the  company,  Avhere  the 
higher  grade  ores  were  milled.  At  the  same  time,  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  new  operations,  the  system  of  leasing  was  encouraged,  and 
a  considerable  ]>art  of  the  revenues  of  the  company  came  from  the 
royalties  ])aid.  In  1904  interest  in  the  pro[)erty  Avas  lost  by  the  own- 
ers as  the  direct  result  of  a  period  of  low  price  copper,  improper 
e(iui])ment,  and  adverse  reports,  and  the  continued  working  of  the 
property  was  practically  turned  over  to  the  lessees,  though  the  mill 
continued  to  operate  in  a  desultory  way. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  190-1:,  the  General  Electric  Company, 
throngli  a  subsidiary  (the  Ilc^rniosa  Copper  Company)  became  in- 
terested in  properties  lyini;-  (nitside  the  Santa  Rita  holdinus,  and  be- 
gan active  development  work.  The  tiermosa  Copper  Company  made 
arrangements  whereby  they  began  an  investigation  of  the  Santa  Hita 
basin  in  Decend)er,  190').  This  (examination,  which  was  conducted  in 
a  very  tliorou.uh  manner,  covered  a  period  of  some  nine  months  l)e- 
fore  the  final  report  was  made.  The  General  Electric  Company  had, 
in  the  meantime,  become  discouraged  with  their  work  on  the  sur- 
rounding claims,  and  nothing  came  of  the  investigation. 

In  1908,  the  report  which  was  made  to  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany fell  into  the  hands  of  President  A.  C.  Burrage  of  the  Santa 
Rita  Mining  Company,  owners  of  the  property.  Impressed  with  the 
truthfulness  of  the  findings  reached  in  this  report,  he  caused  two 
engineers  to  visit  the  property  at  different  times.  Both  checked  tlie 
more  important  details  forming  the  basis  of  the  calculations  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  previous  report.  As  a  result  he  approached 
the  stockliolders  of  the  company,  who  were  few  in  number,  endeavor- 
ing to  interest  them  in  the  further  development  of  the  property  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  original  report.  His  associates  refused  to 
undertake  any  further  expenditures,  but  finally  agreed  not  to  stand 
in  his  way,  giving  Mr.  Burrage  options  on  their  stock  at  agreed 
figures. 

In  May,  1908,  Mr.  Burrage  got  in  touch  with  the  engineer,  hitherto 
unknowli  to  him,  who  made  the  original  report,  and  arranged  for  a 
further  examination  to  bring  the  data  up  to  date,  and  also  undertook 
the  devek»pment  of  .the  property  by  churn  drills.  The  new  report 
was  completed  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

The  history  of  the  efforts  to  raise  the  necessary  amount  of  capital 
to  carry  on  the  plans  for  the  development  of  the  property  is  one  full 
of  pathos  and  human  interest.  Especially  is  this  so  of  Mr.  Bur- 
rage's  efforts  to  interest  his  associates  in  their  property,  and,  failing 
with  all  others,  how  ^[r.  11.  11.  Rogers  late  one  afternoon  agreed  to 
stay  with  ^tr.  Burrage  in  the  matter  with  the  understanding  that  the 
papers  ^^'ere  to  be  ])repared  that  night  and  signed  the  next  day. 
pjarly  the  next  morning  he  saw  in  the  papers  tliat  Mr.  Rogers  had 
died  but  a  few  hours  earlier.  This  disappointment  hap])ened  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  but  President  Burrage,  who  had  now  become  deter- 
mined to  see  the  ])roperty  come  into  its  own,  while  considering  his  old 
associates  first,  had  not  relied  on  their  assistance  entirely,  turned 
immediately  to  a  firm  of  powerful  bankers  with  whom  arrangements 
were  nunle  to  tak(*  over  and  carry  on  the  development  of  the  prop- 
erty, so  that  in  June,  1909,  the  ohl  Santa  Rita  del  Cobre  Grant,  with 
the  additions  to  the  original  ground  that  had  accunudated  during  all 
these  years,  passed  to  the  powerful  and  intelligent  nnning  interests 
which  now  control  the  Chino  Copper  Conn)any. 
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himHMliately  upon  the  ac(|iuriii<^  of  the  pro|)erty  ])y  the  C'liiiio  Cop- 
r  (\«nipnii\',  tiu*  Vi\ti'  of  cliuni  drill  (l('V(>lo])iiK'iit  work  was  (piad- 
f  piiMi.  until  by  tiie  first  of  January,  l!)14,over  520  drill  holes  had  been 
j,ui  down  in  the  ore  zones  and  as  scouts  in  new  territory.  The  aver- 
a-.'  depth  to  which  these  holes  were  drilled  is  over  500  feet,  one  hole 
.  r  -  put  down  to  a  maxiuiuin  de]»th  of  1,()70  feet.  Tlie  total  de])ths 
,,\  ihe>e  holes  a,i;;<;-re,u'ate  uearl\'  .'Ml ),()()(>  feet.  Of  this  total  drilling 
uinety-tive  per  cent  was  completed  by  the  end  of  1911,  but  by  the  end 
iif  ]\H)[}  the  development  outside  of  the  ori,i>inal  estimates  based  on 
»he  saniplin<^-  of  underground  workings  had  shown  a  sufiicient  amount 
«>f  oi-e  to  assure  ample  tonnage  for  the  erection  of  a  2,000-ton  concen- 
trating mill.  The  designing  of  the  mill  liad  been  undertaken,  its  site 
iiail  ])een  selected  near  an  abandoned  sidetrack  on  the  Whitewater- 
Fierro  l)ranch  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad,  known  as  Hurley,  and  steps 
taken  to  acquire  the  necessary  lands.  Arrangements  had  also  been 
made  for  the  water  of  the  Apache  Tejo  Spring,  about  four  miles  from 
the  mill  site  and  fourteen  miles  from  the  mine;  also  for  other  water 
rights  on  Whiskey,  Cameron,  and  Whitewater  Creeks  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  mill  site. 

The  Chino  Cop})er  Company  publishes  full  quarterly  reports,  sup- 
plemented by  very  complete  detailed  annual  reports.  The  data  which 
is  given  in  the  following  paragraphs  have  been  gleaned  from  their 
1912  and  1913  annual  reports,  and  their  quarterly  reports  for  the 
year  1914:  On  January  1,  1914,  the  mining  property  at  Santa  Rita, 
(•omprising  an  area  lying  in  one  body,  covered  2,645  acres,  of  which 
2,412  acres  were  patented  mining  claims.  The  total  area  owned  and 
controlled  in  connection  with  its  milling  camp  at  Hurley  and  its  vari- 
ous water  rights  in  that  neighborhood  contained  16,700  acres.  Of 
this  total  10,660  acres  were  ])atented,  the  l)alance  l)eing  in  process  of 
patent  or  held  as  leased  lands  from  the  State.  The  fully  developed 
ore  at  the  close  of  1913  exceeded  90,000,000  tons,  containing  an  aver- 
age slightly  in  excess  of  1.8  per  cent.  In  connection  with  the  mining 
o[)erations  there  were  10  steam  shovels,  21  locomotives,  50  six-yard 
cars,  50  twelve-yard  cars,  24  twenty-yard  cars  and  20.3  miles  of 
standard  gauge  track  in  use,  and  for  the  repairs  of  the  shovels  and 
locomotives  a  machine  shop  was  in  operation.  The  ])rogress  of  the 
development  of  the  pro])(U-t\'  and  its  operation  ma<le  it  necessary  to 
tak(»  care  of  a  great  number  of  em|)loyes,  and  at  Santa  Kita  and  Hur- 
ley the  company  has  built  a  large  number  of  comfortable  houses  that 
are  lighted  by  electricity  and  furnished  with  water  and  connected 
with  sewer  systems.  At  Santa  Kita,  owing  to  the  contour  of  the 
ground  and  the  mining  operations,  it  was  impossible  to  locate  these 
houses  in  any  regular  order,  luit  at  Hurley,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  town  is  located  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  where  it  breaks  to  the 
nunintains,  it  was  {)ossil)le  to  locate^  the  houses  in  a  regular  manner. 
At  both  plac(»s  comfortal)le  rooming  houses  and  boarding  houses  are 
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providod,  as  well  as  donnitorics  and  mess  liousos  for  the  xMuployc-. 
At  Santa  Kita  a  laru-e  i>vneral  hospital,  ])rovi(l(Ml  with  all  niodVrn 
equipment,  has  been  completed,  and  em})l()yes  are  taken  care  of  hy 
the  physician  and  his  staff  free  of  expense  except  for  the  nominal 
sum  which  every  enn)loye  contributes  monthly  to  its  partial  support. 
All  sanitary  conditions  are  carefully  controlled,  being  directly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  hospital  staff.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  com- 
pany there  are  places  of  annisement  provided,  and  all  concessions  of 
whatever  nature  are  subject  to  the  approval  and  oversight  of  the 
company  at  both  places.  Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  lil)rary,  reading 
room,  and  gymnasium  building  at  each  camp  are  under  consideration. 

What  the  Santa  Rita  field  has  produced  is,  to  a  great  extent,  prob- 
lematical. An  advance  chapter  from  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States,"  by  B,  S.  Butler,  dated  1912,  is  quoted  as  follows: 
''From  1845  to  1912  Xew  ]k[exico  has  a  recorded  output  of  124,353,9():] 
lbs.  of  copper,  or  0.71  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  country  since  1845. 
The  principal  production  has  been  from  the  districts  in  Grant  Coun- 
ty." The  "districts  in  Grant  County"  practically  may  be  inter- 
preted as  the  Santa  Rita  district. 

No  recorded  figures  are  available  for  the  years  previous  to  1845,  but 
from  the  various  works  in  which  the  Santa  Rita  del  Cobre  Grant  is 
mentioned,  it  is  estimated  that  previous  to  1845  there  were  produced 
not  less  than  41,000.000  lbs.  of  copper,  which  would  make  the  pro- 
duction to  1912,  165,353,963  lbs.  From  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Chino  Copper  Company  the  production  for  the  year  1912  was  29,- 
237,966  lbs.,  while  for  the  year  1913  the  production  was  53,170,145 
lbs.,  or  a  total  for  the  two  operating  years  of  1912  and  1913  of  82,- 
408,111  lbs.,  making  a  total  production,  recorded  and  estimated,  of 
247,762,074  lbs.  This  is  assuredly  evidence  of  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  Santa  Rita  district,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  90,000,- 
000  tons  of  ore  that  are  now  known  mean  an  addition  to  the  world's 
wealth  of  not  less  than  2,268,000,000  lbs.  of  copper  and  that  there  is  a 
large  portion  of  the  territory  which  has  still  not  been  developed, 
though  ore  of  commercial  value  is  indicated,  the  importance  of  this 
industry  to  the  State  of  Xew  ]\rexico  becomes  most  evident. 

AVitliout  any  increase  in  the  mill  ca|)acity  at  Hurley  there  would  be 
required  more  than  forty  years  for  the  extraction  of  the  known  de- 
velo[)ed  ore  at  Santa  Rita.  There  are  alone  in  the  State  of  New 
Alexico  10,000  individuals  dependent  on  this  industry.  In  other 
words,  the  <lirect  em])}()yes  of  the  Chino  Copper  Company,  the  rail- 
road companies  and  the  coal  conqjanies  ^yith  their  dependents  amount 
to  10,000  people.  The  industry  disburses  during  a  year  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000  for  its  payroll  account  alone,  it  pays  nearly  $1,- 
000,000  a  year  in  freight,  $1,250,000  for  supplies,  such  as  powder^ 
machinery,  etc.,  and  over  $600,000  each  year  is  paid  for  coal  that 
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t(t  >ustaiii  the  coal  industry  of  Xew  Mexico,  this  coal  bcin,i>-  used 
•  jt-  |Mt\\er  plant  at  Hui'ley,  and  for  the  operation  of  its  steam 
<h>»v»'l>  and  locomotives. 

The  Chino  Copi)er  Company  has  an  authorized  capitalization  of 
;mh),()()()  shares  of  a  par  value  of  $5  each.  Of  this  authorized  capital 
^70.000  shares  are  issued,  leavinir  .*>0,000  shares  in  the  treasury.  The 
iMtard  of  directors  of  the  Chino  Copper  Company  is  composed  of 
('ha!-les  M.  MacXeill,  president;  D.  C.  Jackling,  vice  president  and 
niana.n'inir  director;  Charles  Ilayden,  vice  president;  Spencer  Pen- 
rose, A.  Chester  Beatty,  Slierwood  Aidrich,  Mark  L.  Sperry,  Ber- 
thold  Hocliechild,  W.  Hinckle  Smith.  The  executive  committee  is 
«'<»iiiposed  of  D.  C.  Jacklinir,  chairman;  A.  Chester  Beatty,  Charles 
Ilayden,  Charles  M.  ^lacXeill,  and  Sherwood  Aldrich.  K.  R.  Bab- 
bitt is  the  general  counsel;  Keith  Stewart,  treasurer;  and  A.  J.  Ron- 
airhan,  assistant  secretary.  The  general  offices  are  located  at  25 
Broad  Street,  Xew  York  City.  The  transfer  agents  are  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company  of  X"ew  York,  and  the  American  Trust  Company,  of 
Boston;  the  registrars  of  stock  being  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  X>w  Y'ork,  and  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  of  Boston.  The 
operating  officials  in  X^ew  Mexico  are  John  M.  Sully,  manager;  Hor- 
ace Moses,  superintendent  of  mines;  and  AVm.  H.  Janney,  superin- 
tendent of  mills.  The  consulting  officials  are  R.  C.  Gemmell,  consult- 
ing engineer  of  mines ;  Frank  G.  Janney,  consulting  engineer  of 
mills,  and  Geo.  ().  Bradley,  consulting  mechanical  engineer,  the  last 
three  named  having  their  offices  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  all  of  the  prominent  officials  of  the  company 
and  the  directors  have  been  associated  in  the  great  success  accom- 
plished in  the  Utah  Copper  Company,  the  pioneer  in  steam  shovel 
mining  of  copper  ores  in  the  United  States.  Beginning  with  June 
30,  191o,  dividends  have  been  paid  upon  this  stock  quarterly  at  the 
rate  of  $3  per  share  per  annum.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany the  stock  was  quoted  upon  the  Boston  Curb  market  at  $7  per 
share.  These  prices,  as  development  work  went  on,  gradually  in- 
creased, until  at  the  time  of  the  declaring  of  dividends  they  have  been 
(pioted  fii-ndy  on  the  Xew  Yoik  Stock  Exchange  at  $10  per  share,  at 
which  price  the  stock  of  the  Chino  Copper  Company  has  become  a 
sound  investment  of  the  highest  class. 

{laving  given  the  history  of  the  Santa  Rita  del  Cobre  Grant,  it 
nuiy  be  interesting  to  state  that  Sarita  Rita  is  situated  in  the  Central 
Mining  District,  Grant  County,  X'^ew  Mexico,  on  a  branch  of  the  Santa 
Fe  railway  system  which  connects  at  Whitewater  with  the  Deming- 
Kincon  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  division  of  the  same  railway  com- 
])any.  The  section  of  country  in  which  Santa  Rita  is  located  is  char- 
acterized by  ridges  having  a  general  trend  northeast  and  southwest, 
and  it  is  situated  at  an  average  elevation  of  G,300  feet  above  sea  level. 
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The  ridges  aliove  referred  to  are  lowest  on  the  southwest  extremitv, 
nsiii<j:  icnuliially  from  the  vaUey  level  in  a  i»-eneral  northeasterly  di- 
reetion.  The  ore  body  and  the  town  of  Santa  Rita  itself  are  loeati-d 
in  a  distinct  basin.  This  basin  has  a  hig'li,  abrupt  barrier  or  rim  on 
the  east  and  southeast,  formed  by  the  northwesteni  extremity  of  the 
Santa  Rita  mountains,  whieh  rise  to  a  height  of  from  1,000  to  l.diMi 
feet  above  the  basin  level.  The  Santa  Rita  mountains  ])resent  a 
prominent  landsea|)e  feature  by  virtue  of  the  prominent  escarpment 
some  15()  fc(^t  hiuli  forminu'  the  top.  Just  al)ove  the  camp  and  at  tlie 
point  of  tlie  blutf  is  a  monolith  of  rhyolite,  which  when  \dewed  from 
the  southwest  looks  like  the  roughly  hewn  statue  of  a  nun  kneelim,^ 
before  an  altar.  This  monolith,  which  from  its  appearance  has  been 
termed  the  Kneeling;  Xun,"  is  a  prominent  landmark  for  miles,  and 
many  striking  legends  are  associated  with  the  mammoth  figure. 

Extending-  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  Kneeling  Xun  is  the 
slope  of  one  of  the  ridges  forming  the  northeasterly  boundary,  which 
is  broken  through  l)y  Santa  Rita  Creek.  Further  around  toward  the 
north  is  the  main  and  pronunent  divide,  rising  up  to  a  greater  height 
than  the  Santa  Rita  mountains  in  its  northeast  trend.  X'orthwest  of 
Santa  Rita  this  |)rominent  ridge  breaks  down  rather  abruptly  to  a 
ridge  which  continues,  gradually  getting  lower,  until  it  is  broken 
through  by  Hanover  Creek  some  four  miles  to  the  southwest.  A 
main  spur  from  this  ridge  extends  to  the  south  and  southwest  toward 
a  prominent  foothill,  extending  northwesterly  from  the  foot  of  the 
Santa  Rita  nu)untains.  Thus  are  formed  the  northwest,  west,  south- 
west, and  south  boundaries  of  the  basin,  Santa  Rita  Creek  cutting 
through  the  southwest  boundary,  making  a  break  between  the  foot- 
hill and  the  ridge. 

The  rocks  exposed  in  the  Central  Mining  District  may  l)e  roughly 
divided  as  follows:  1,  Sedimentary;  2,  Intrusive;  3,  Extrusive.  The 
sedimentary  formation,  of  which  there  is  a  large  area  in  comparison 
with  the  intrusive  exposures,  consists  of  limestones  of  more  or  less 
purity  and  belonging  to  the  sub-carboniferous  and  carboniferous 
series,  there  also  l)eing  some  isolate<l  exposures  of  Devonian  rocks. 
These  l)eds  vary  from  nearly  pure  linu^stones  through  cherty  Umes 
and  shaly  limes  to  shales.  Tlirougli  faulting  there  is  also  exposed  a 
considerable  area  of  cretaceous  sandstones  and  shales,  the  former 
in  the  hnmediate  neighborhood  of  the  intrusives  appearing  as  quart- 
zites.  The  ])rincit)al  intrusive  rocks  in  the  Santa  Rita  basin  are 
grano-diorite,  a  ([uartz-monzonite  porphyry,  and  another  of  distinct 
por[)hyritic  texture  which  nuiy  be  classed  as  andesite.  This  latter 
rock  intrudes  the  two  general  types  as  also  the  sedimentaries,  in  sills, 
lacolitlis,  and  dikes.  The  boundary  forming  the  southeast  side  of  the 
Santa  Rita  basin  is  com])osed  of  two  flows,  the  ])rinci])al  one  being 
ryholite  and  rhyolite  tufa  overlying  an  older  How  which  is  of  an 
andesitic  nature. 
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Th«*  irrano-diorite  is  intrusive  into  and  across  the  edges  of  the  sedi- 
^  .  '  tnvy  series,  which  form  a  syncline  dipping  to  the  south  from  the 
♦  ..rtii'M'ly  hi)r(h'ring  ridges  toward  the  lowest  point  of  the  hasin.  The 
a  within  tlie  basin  had  been  strongly  faulted  iu  wide  zones  and  in 
'j^t^ui'Vixl  directions.  The  intersections  of  tlie  numerous  faults 
n'>nlte<l  in  a  roughly  circuhir  shear  zone  that  has  a  diameter  of 
L.i.M--<juarters  of  a  mile.  This  shear  zone  on  the  southeastern  side 
,31'  the  property  has  a  width  of  some  three-eighths  of  a  mile.  The 
?:.jrro\vest  part  is  in  the  northwest  portion  where  it  is  some  400  feet 
vij.lr.    (lenerally  speaking,  the  center,  or  core,  is  of  grano-diorite. 

a  result  of  the  conditions  mentioned,  there  is  the  center  of  the 
lijisiii  of  grano-diorite,  surrounded  by  shear  zones  which  affect  it  at 
tijjH's  as  well  as  the  surrounding  sedimentaries,  the  rhyolite  tufa,  and 
<juartzmonzonite  porphyry,  the  two  latter  rocks  being  on  the 
southeast,  east,  and  southwest.  This  shear  zone  has  been  the  de- 
pu>itory  of  the  valuable  copper  minerals,  cVialcocite,  cuprite,  and  na- 
tivt*  copper.  Bornite,  chalcopyrite,  and  cupiferous  pyrites  also  are 
f(»un<l  but  to  a  much  lesser  extent  than  the  previously  named.  There 
al>o  occurs  in  small  restricted  areas  malachite  and  azurite  with  a 
v«'ry  limited  amount  of  chrysocolla. 

Many  of  the  lessees  in  pursuing  their  underground  workings  for 
th«*  (^\traction  of  the  high  grade  metallic  ores  ran  across  evidences 
of  the  old  Spaniards,  finding  ''seroni,"  skeletons,  and  even  the  old 
•Mills"  of  the  original  8i)aniards,  together  with  many  of  their  tim- 
h<'rs.  Since  the  beginning  of  steam  shovel  operations  some  interest- 
ing finds  have  been  made.  In  the  stripping  of  the  Romero  section  a 
skeleton  was  found  of  a  veiy  tall  man  of  the  Indian  type,  with  the 
>kull  and  teeth  practically  replaced  by  carbonate  of  copper.  There 
\Nas  also  found  two  copper  bars,  about  a  yard  long,  one  and  three- 
''iirhths  inches  wide  and  half  an  inch  thick.  These  bars  were  punched 
\\  itii  a  hole  at  the  end,  and  showed  that  they  had  been  hammered  into 
tlicir  [)resent  shape.  There  have  been  several  vessels  of  hammered 
or  cast  co|)per  found  in  the  old  caved  portions  of  the  workings,  and  a 
hoe  of  beaten  metallic  copper  was  captured  after  one  trip  through  the 
7*J-inch  by  20-inch  rolls  at  the  mill,  the  eye  and  shank  being  slightly 
damaged  by  the  latter  experience.  There  have  also  been  found  bul- 
h'ts  cast  out  of  the  solid  copper.  On  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Hearst  pit,  while  stripping,  some  fifty  skeletons  were  found,  lying 
within  a  small  area  and  at  a  depth  of  about  six  feet  under  the  natural 
>urface  and  some  fifteen  feet  below  the  top  of  an  old  dump.  Xo 
record  could  be  found  of  the  existence  of  such  a  burying  ground. 
The  native  laborers  who  attended  the  shovels  were  very  nervous 
about  working  in  this  locality,  being  superstitious  as  to  the  results  to 
themselves. 

In  the  same  neighborhood  the  steam  shovels  uncovered  a  lot  of  old 
Workings,  filled  with  old  timbers  of  juniper.    Amongst  these  timbers 
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Relics,  100  Years  Old,  from  Old  Sew-xish  IMixes  at  Saxta  Rita 

were  ^^cliicken"  ladders,  such  as  are  used  in  parts  of  Old  Mexico  to- 
day by  the  natives.  An  effort  was  made  to  save  a  complete  set  of 
timbering-  of  the  old  Spanish  type,  one  portion  of  the  timbers  being 
cut  and  hollowed  to  fit  as  posts  to  set  over  the  horizontal  timbers  in 
their  natural  state.  Notches  were  cut  in  these  timbers  to  allow  their 
being  bound  together  by  rawhide.  A  great  many  of  these  rawhide 
bindings  were  found  in  place.  Being  of  juniper  the  larger  part  of 
the  timbers  taken  from  this  section  were  found  in  excellent  condition. 
Tradition  has  it  that  at  one  time  there  was  a  cave-in  in  one  of  the 
Spanish  workings  on  the  Hearst  side  where  some  thirty  convicts  were 
buried,  their  bodies  never  being  recovered.  The  truth  of  this  tradi- 
tion will  be  vei'ified  when  the  steam  shovels  finally  mine  the  ore  from 
that  portion  of  the  deposit. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  brief  history  of  Santa  Rita,  and  but  little 
has  been  given  in  detail  of  the  romance  that  usually  follows  in  the 
wake  of  the  pioneers  with  all  their  hopes,  fears  and  strivings.  There 
has  been  set  forth  l)y  simf)le  statement  the  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  property  l)y  the  European  race  through  the  gratitude 
of  an  Indian;  the  making  use  of  the  de])osit  through  the  channels 
then  afforded,  by  use  of  the  co])per  in  the  coinage  for  a  Spanish  prov- 
ince. AVith  this  outlet  mining  was  continued  for  a  period,  then  con- 
ditions changing,  the  wealth  in  the  useful  metal  copper  that  lay  in 
the  ground  faik*(l  of  value  because  there  was  no  outlet  to  the  outside 
world  where  it  was  needed  for  greater  pur])oses  than  the  minting  of 
Mexican  *'cla([ue,"  and  years  of  succeeding  unnamed  and  unknown 
prospectors,  locating,  dreaming  of  this  vast  wealth,  without  accoin- 
plisliment,  passed  by;  then,  foHowing  the  Civil  War,  came  new  ])i(^- 
neers  to  the  West,  seeking  the  development  of  its  resources.  Tliey, 
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t,.o.  went  tliroiiii:h  their  stniu'ules  in  an  endeavor  to  place  the  copper 
i-s  a  market  wiu^'e  there  wonld  he  some  returns  of  value  to  them- 
•.  h  t'S,  and  thus  to  others.  It  was  not  until  the  heginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  that  the  advent  of  that  great  civilizer,  the  railroad, 
!iiade  it  possihle  for  these  de|)()sits  of  nature's  wealth  to  be  placed 
where  they  were  needed.  Even  then,  it  was  only  the  highest  grade 
lit"  material  that  could  be  utilized. 

'I'he  people  in  whose  hands  this  great  wealth  was  at  that  time  in- 
trusted faih'd  to  recognize  that  outside  of  the  comparatively  small 
high  grade  zones  there  was  a  wealth  far  in  excess  of  that  then  being 
utilized.  It  was  left  for  an  unknown  engineer,  by  chance  assigned  to 
this  search  for  truth,  to  prove,  by  painstaking  detail  work,  investiga- 
tion, and  careful  study  of  the  correlated  facts,  to  him  who  would  hear, 
that  this  deposit  was  valuable  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  all  who 
had  i)assed  before. 

It  was  more  or  less  through  accident  that  this  report  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  had  l)een  derided  because  of  his  primary  belief 
in  the  property,  and  this  man  seized  ux)oii  the  facts  disclosed  to  con- 
N'ince  those  who  l)lamed  him  that  his  beliefs  were  well  founded.  But 
it  was  not  until  these  facts  were  brought  before  others  who  had  been 
through  the  same  experiences  and  could  understand,  that  the  final 
success  of  this  great  ore  deposit  was  assured. 


THE  PROPOSED    NATIONAL  PARK  OF  THE  CLIFF 
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Edgar  L.  Hewett 

Because  of  the  recently  awakened  interest  in  Senate  bill  No.  254:2 
introduced  by  Senator  Catron  it  will  be  timely  to  inquire  into  the 
purpose,  present  status,  and  merits  of  this  measure. 

The  bill,  in  brief,  contemplates  the  permanent  withdrawal  from 
settlement,  as  well  as  from  present  use  as  national  forest,  of  all  lands 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  between 
the  Rio  Grande  on  the  east,  the  Rio  Jemez  on  the  west,  the  Lobato 
Grant  on  the  north,  and  the  Santo  Domingo  Grant  on  the  south,  and 
the  establishment  thereon  of  the  National  Park  of  the  Cliff  Cities.'^ 
The  tract  embraces  an  area  of  approximately  280,000  acres. 

The  reason  for  the  act  is  the  existence  in  that  region  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  ruins  of  ancient  pueblos  and  clitf  dwellings  of  such  interest  as 
to  warrant  the  strict  administration  of  national  park  service  and 
worthy  of  the  more  general  exploitation  which  it  is  assumed  would 
follow.  The  bill  may  be  considered  a  revival  of  Congressman  La- 
cey  VPajarito  National  Park  Bill  of  more  than  a  decade  ago,  retired 
by  him  to  make  way  for  the  more  popular  Mesa  Verde  Park  measure, 
which  became  a  law,  and  for  the  general  "Act  for  the  Preservation 
of  American  Anticpiities"  which  was  enacted  in  1906. 

Careful  inquiry  into  the  status  of  the  present  bill  disclosed  the  fact 
that  it  had  not  gained  the  support  of 

1.  Either  of  the  senators  from  New  Mexico; 

2.  The  New  Mexico  representative  in  Congress ; 

3.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  under  whose  jurisdiction  the 
major  part  of  the  lands  involved  now  are; 

4.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  under  whose  jurisdiction  the 
park  would  come ; 

5.  The  State  administration  of  New  ^lexico; 

6.  The  scientific  organizations  most  vitally  concerned,  such  as 

The  New  ^lexico  State  ]\[useum; 

The  School  of  American  Archaeology; 

The  Santa  Fe  branch  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America ; 

The  New  ^Mexico  Archaeological  Society. 
Lack  of  the  support  of  any  one  of  these  would  be  serious;  lack  of 
support  of  all  r<Miders  the  |)roposition  hopeless.    ^Moreover,  it  was 
found  that,  in  addition,  there  had  arisen  determined  opposition  from 
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tlu*  settlers  in  and  about  the  area  to  ])e  withdrawn.  This  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  i)rotests  to  tlie  nunilier  of  Imndreds  lodi^t-d 
with  the  New  ^lexico  representative  in  Congress. 

All  parties  interested  will  welcome  information  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  the  l)ill  to  secure  the  sup[)ort  necessary  for  its  en- 
actment. 

As  to  the  Xew  ^fexico  senators,  re})resentative  in  Cong-ress  and 
<>*overnor  of  th<'  State,  it  is  to  l^e  assumed  that  they  seek  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  peo|)le  of  the  State  and  are  not  convinced  that  they  gen- 
erally desire  or  will  lie  benefited  by  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  D*.*- 
partment  of  Agriculture,  in  the  advancement  of  its  ])olicy  of  making- 
the  national  forests  serve  not  only  their  great  economic  purpose  but 
also  that  of  national  recreation  grounds,  presunia])ly  feels  that  no 
change  of  status  would  l)e  for  the  better.  The  De})artnient  of  th<' 
Interior,  knowing  that  in  all  probability  only  one  large  national  park 
will  be  cieated  in  Xew  Mexico,  is  apparently  not  convinced  that  this 
region  has  the  |)reeminent  claim  and  moreover  finds  serious  objec- 
tions from  the  administrative  standpoint. 

The  objection  of  the  scientific  organizations,  expressed  in  an  ad- 
visory way,  was  mainly  to  the  restriction  of  scientific  investigation  of 
important  ruins  in  this  innnense  district  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, which  would  serve  to  retard  archaeological  research  in  the 
region  for  indefinite  years.  At  the  present  rate  of  government  ex- 
ploration and  excavation  of  ruins,  to  examine  and  make  Ivuown  the 
scientific  facts  of  this  large  district  would  be  the  work  of  some  cen- 
turies—  a  responsibility  which  the  scientific  arm  of  the  government 
does  not  seek,  nor  care  to  have  imposed  upon  it.  The  framers  of  the 
bill  apparently  ignored  the  great  amount  of  consideration  given  this 
subject  years  ago,  which  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  eminently 
satisfactory  Lacey  Act,  which  granted  etpiitable  rights  of  research  to 
all  reputa])le  scientific  organizations.  Under  this  law,  joint  depart- 
mental regulations  uiake  it  incunilient  u])on  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  pass  U|)()n  the  ([ualilications  of  all  scientific  organizations  ap- 
plying for  excavating  |)rivi leges.  This  has  operat(Ml  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties  concerned. 

The  State  of  Xew  Mexico  could  hardly  he  ex])ected  to  favor  legis- 
lating away  the  ])rivi leges  of  its  Stat(^  ^ruseum  and  other  institutions 
in  the  richest  archaeological  district  within  its  borders;  a  field  which 
it  has  been  the  particular  ])r()vinee  of  the  State,  through  its  own  in- 
stitutions, to  investigate  and  nudvc  known  and  convert  into  an  asset 
of  great  imj)ortance.  E(]ually  regretable  would  the  exclusion  of 
institutions  outside  the  State  which  are  desirous  of  {participating  in 
thes(^  investigations  and  whos(^  work  it  has  been  our  ])olicy  to  en- 
courage, in  the  belief  that  such  collaboration  is  for  local  as  well  as 
general  good. 
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Another  objection  is  to  the  proposed  name,  which  seems  particu- 
larly unfortunate.  It  is  now  so  .generally  conceded  that  the  local 
Indian  and  Spanish  names  of  the  Southwest  should  be  perpetuated, 
and  that  changin^i>'  the  names  of  loni;'  established  and  well  known  lo- 
calities is  to  be  avoided,  that  it  would  seem  no  |)0ssible  reason  could 
he  advanced  for  the  substitution  of  the  unha]jpy  "National  Park  of 
the  Cliff  Cities"  for  the  old  name  "Pajarito  Park"  under  which  the 
<listrict  has  become  known  tliroui»'h  more  literature  than  has  been 
produced  concernini>'  anv  other  point  of  archaeological  interest  in  the 
West. 

Some  etfort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  objection  pointed  out  by 
the  archaeological  organizations.  In  the  draft  of  a  new  bill  which 
is  designed  to  replace  Senate  bill  2542  the  excavation  provisions  of 
the  Lacey  Act  are  adhere<l  to  and  the  name  "The  Cliff  Dwellers'  Na- 
tional Park"  sul)stituted.  It  is  less  objectionable.  In  a  subsequent 
section,  however,  it  is  |)rovided  that  the  National  Board  of  Geogra- 
phic Names  may  reconunend  a  suitable  name  for  the  ])ark  which  on 
a])proval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  made  permanent. 
^Vith  the  nuinerous  exam])les  we  have  of  emasculation  and  eradica- 
tion of  fine  old  local  names  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  their  signif- 
icance and  ])ronunciation,  might  it  not  be  just  as  well  for  New  Mex- 
ico to  stand  for  its  own  charact(^ristic  names  while  it  can  have  some 
influence  in  the  matter.^  It  is  argued  that  such  a  name  as  Pajarito  is 
fre([uently  mis])ronounced.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Santa  Fe, 
Yosemite,  Los  .Vngeles,  and  I^a  Junta.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the 
name  Pajarito  is  not  sufficiently  (lescri])tive  of  the  region.  The  same 
objection  might  be  urged  against  Yellowstone.    It  is  greatly  to  be 
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i-eo-i'ottcd  that,  in  the  search  for  a  new  name,  puhUcitif  value  is  made 
tlie  main  eonsuloration,  to  the  disregard  of  all  valid  principles  ot" 
place  naniinu'.  It  can  not  be  conceded,  however,  that  even  if  williiiLr 
to  set  aside  local  sentiment  and  sound  philoloi>'ical  laws  and  the  pas- 
sion of  historian  and  scientist  for  truth,  and  view  it  from  the  purely 
mercenary  standpoint  of  puhliclfi/  valnc,  the  case  would  be  ag-ain>t 
the  ori<i:inal  name.  The  absurdity  of  tlie  ''National  Park  of  the  (MilY 
Cities"  wouhl  achieve  the  publicity  of  ridicule  and  the  "Cliff  Dwell- 
ers' National  Park"  would  be  found  in  competition  with  another 
Cliff  Dwellers'  National  Park  (the  Mesa  Verde)  and  the  manufac- 
tured Home  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers  near  Colorado  Springs  —  an  ad- 
venture in  the  connnercializing  of  science  which  may  have  been 
profital)le  to  the  promoters  but  something  of  which  the  city  and  State 
are  not  proud.  '  Considered  plainly  as  an  asset,  the  name  Pajarito 
Park  has  the  advantage  of  years  of  use  in  connection  with  this  uni(|ue 
region  in  scientific  literature  and  the  daily  press  amounting  to  an 
enormous  volume  of  advertising. 

Considered  from  the  only  standpoint  that  should  have  any  weight 
at  all,  the  present  name  of  the  region  under  discussion  is  the  only  one 
it  can  have.  The  excuse  for  making  it  a  national  park  is  its  ar- 
chaeology. Its  general  name,  and  the  particular  names  of  the  ruins 
and  natural  features  belong  to  the  archaeology  of  the  district.  They 
are  native  Indian  or  their  Spanish  equivalents,  furnished  in  every 
instance  by  the  most  reliable  Indian  informants  and  invariably  con- 
firmed^, on  the  ground  by  additional  Indian  witnesses.  Does  the  re- 
moval of  the  dominant  name  Pajarito  portend  the  extinction  of  Ty- 
uonyi,  Otowi,  Navawi,  Puye,  Shufinne,  Tsankawi,  the  Alamo,  the 
Guages?  Are  we  to  have  Cow  Creek,  Cottonwood  Gulch,  Smith's 
Mesa,  Bald  BlufL*,  Abbott's  Canyon,  Zoroaster's  Temple,  Big  Stone 
Ruin?  Look  at  the  map  of  ^tesa  Verde  National  Park.  Here  are 
some  of  the  official  place  names:  Big  Mesa,  White's  Canyon,  Soda 
Canyon,  Horse  Canyon,  Spruce  Tree  House,  Balcony  House,  Mug 
House,  Ko(hik  House,  Long  House,  Clilf  Palace,  Thomas  House,  San- 
dal House,  School  Section  Canyon,  Connnunity  House.  This  un- 
speakable medley  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  eveiy  ruin,  canyon,  mesa,  or 
feature  of  any  kind  \\  hatsoever  has  an  Indian  name  that  it  has  borne 
for  ages,  well  known  to  the  living  Utes  near])y. 

The  fact  is,  Pajarito  Plateau  is  the  only  section  of  the  Southwest 
that  has  been  systenmtically  and  scientifically  named.  There  is  not 
a  single  absurdity  in  the  place  names,  such  as  Aztec  ruin,  Toltec 
Gulch,  Montezuma's  Well.  All  are  archaic  and  authentic.  Sim])li- 
fied  rather  than  scientific  ortliogra])hy  has  ])een  used  in  the  Indian 
words  and  the  corru])tions  permitted  in  order  to  make  them  general- 
ly usable  are  no  greater  tluin  those  found  in  the  beautiful  Indian 
names  that  have  so  ha|)i)ily  persisted  throughout  the  ^Middle  West, 
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such  as  Iowa,  Illinois,  Oskaloosa,  Ottniinva,  Kankakee,  Oqnawka,  etc. 

The  retention  of  our  eliaraeteristic  Xew  ^lexico  names  is  of  the 
same  importance  as  the  pi'eservation  of  our  old  architecture.  How 
ra[ti(lly  the  fine  old  style  was  disappearin<»'  and  the  nondescript  tak- 
imr  its  place.  That  seems  happily  arrested  now,  and  Santa  Fe  knows 
that  its  archaic  style  of  architecture  is  its  tinest  asset  —  that  this 
makes  it  unique  amouii'  State  capitals.  The  archaic  names  should  be 
as  jealously  g-uarde<].  The  Bandolier  Xational  ]\ronument'^  has 
r*'('ontly  been  established  by  the  Department  of  Au'riculture.  It  is 
designed  to  protect  the  ruins  of  El  Rito  <le  los  Frijoles  and  those 
tributary  to  it.  At  first  thought,  how  fitting  it  seems  that  that  love- 
\y  sj)ot  should  bear  th(^  name  of  the  noble  scientist  of  revered  mem- 
ory, who  glorified  it  under  its  ancient  name  of  beautiful  sound  though 
hnmely  significance.  But  it  is  wholly  wrong  in  principle,  and  the 
modest,  welbbelov(Hl  archaeologist  would  if  it  were  possible,  keenly 
rosist  the  substitution  of  his  name  for  that  of  ^^Tlie  Kito,'^  most 
beautiful  and  romantic  of  aneient  cliff  connnunities.  Fancy  a  move- 
ment to  make  of  the  ]^Iission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  the  '•'Lummis 
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National  Moiiiuueiit,"  in  honor  of  the  leading  spirit  of  the  California 
Landmarks  Clnb,  foremost  in  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  mis- 
sions! Imagine  the  sounds  that  would  issue  from  the  Lion's  Den! 
The  living  lion  would  he  listened  to  with  much  respect.  Tinly  it 
adds  a  new  terror  to  death  when  one  thinks  of  the  inevitable  efforts 
of  his  frien<ls  to  honor  his  name. 

The  new  draft  partially  elhninates  another  objection  to  Senate  bill 
2542  which  to  every  right  thinking  person  was  sufficient  to  condemn 
it.  In  defining  the  area  of  the  park  the  Santa  Clara  Indian  Eeserva- 
tion  was  extinguished.  This  tract  of  approximately  45,000  acres  was 
set  apart  some  years  ago  for  the  Santa  Clara  Pueblos  in  settlement 
of  their  long  pending  and  just  claim  upon  a  larger  tract,  nearly  90,000 
acres,  adjoining  their  grant  on  the  west.  An  altogether  erroneous 
and  unjust  decision  of  the  courts  ha<l  ])ut  them  oft*  with  the  Shoe- 
string Grant,"  a  f(nv  rods  wide,  ahing  the  Kio  Santa  Ct^ra.  Friends 
of  the  Indians  worked  for  many  years  to  have  this  injustice  set  right 
and  it  was  finally  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  by  grant- 
ing to  the  Indians  the  Santa  Clara  Reservation  winch  they  accepted 
in  lieu  of  their  larger  claim.  ( )f  any  measure  that  would  deliberate- 
ly, or  by  careless  oversight,  overthrow  such  a  work  of  eminent  jus- 
tice as  this,  one  finds  it  difhcidt  to  speak  with  restraint.  The  record 
of  dishonor  in  dealing  with  the  Indians  is  long  enough.  Let  us  not 
add  to  it. 

The  new  draft  recognizes  the  Santa  Clara  Reservation  and  ex- 
cludes it  in  fixing  the  boundaries.  DitHcult  to  understand  then  is  the 
reason  for  treating  it  in  a  subse([uent  section  as  though  include(l 
within  the  limits  of  the  park  (section  10,  second  paragraph)  :  "That 
portion  of  the  area  of  said  tract  which  is  known  as  the  Santa  Clara 
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Indian  Reservation  sliall  ho  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  tlie  In- 
dians who  heretofore  shall  hav(^  heen  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  same 
to  the  full  extent  that  it  was  used  as  a  Reservation."  Those  who  are 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  will  tolerate  no  anil)i<>'uity  on 
this  point.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  meet  the  above 
objections  with  unetpuvocal  provisions. 

The  new  revision  does  not  meet  the  olyjections  of  the  executive  de- 
l)artments  of  government  nor,  on  close  exanunation,  those  of  the  local 
settlers.  The  bill  begins  with  the  reservatioii  from  setth^nent  and 
entry  of  ail  the  lands  within  the  specitied  l)oundaries.  This  is  later, 
in  section  (i,  (lualified  by  the  proviso  that  there  shall  be  no  interfer- 
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ence  with  the  ri.i2:lits  to  enter  homesteads  upon  a!i:ricultural  hinds 
within  the  boundaries  of  tlie  national  park  the  same  as  within  nation- 
al forests.  This  is  hiter  (piaiilied  by  the  provision  that  no  land  of 
any  character  whatsoever  can  Ije  leased  or  made  sul).iect  to  entry  un- 
der the  homestead  or  mininu*  laws  if  such  api^ropriation  interferes  in 
any  manner  whatsoev(^r  with  any  objects  of  interest  or  the  free  en- 
joymen.t  of  them  by  the  public.  The  sole  judge  of  this  can  only  be 
the  secretary  of  the  interior.  Under  this  jjrovision  he  can  prevent 
all  settlement  or  entry  of  lands  within  the  park,  and  doubtless  would 
cany  out  the  settled  policy  of  the  department  which  is  absolutely 
against  private  holdings  within  the  national  parks.  That  policy  is 
expressed  as  foHows :  "It  is  of  special  and  urgent  importance  that 
provision  sliouhl  also  be  made  l)y  Congress  for  the  extinguishment  of 
private  holdings  in  the  several  parks.  These  holdings  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  proper  administration  of  the  parks  and  impair  their 
usefulness  and  beauty  in  numy  ways.  They  can  be  extinguished 
either  by  way  of  direct  appropriation  for  their  purchase  or  by  au- 
thorizing their  exchange  for  lands  or  timber  within  the  particular 
parks  or  within  the  national  forest  reserve  adjacent  thereto.''  (Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1914.) 

The  bill  thus  attempts  to  meet  the  reasonable  demand  of  the  In- 
terior Department  for  exclusive  control  within  the  park  limits  and 
satisfy  the  tenacity  of  the  })eople  for  the  preservation  of  their  home- 
stead and  mining  rights,  and  fails  in  both  objects.  It  is  another  ex- 
ample of  ambiguity  —  all  too  prevalent  in  this  bill  —  caused  by  try- 
ing to  pacify  olvjectors.  The  bill  should  be  entirely  re-drawn,  sim- 
plified, and  made  unequivocal. 

The  local  advantages  in  favor  of  the  national  park  that  we  hear 
most  frequently  mentioned  are: 

1.  Its  desirability  as  a  great  tourist  attraction; 

2.  The  advantage  of  government  exploitation ; 

3.  Strict  custodianshi])  of  the  antiquities. 

Without  entering  u[)()n  an  extended  discussion  of  these  alleged 
benefits,  the  following  ([uestions  are  proposed  for  investigation  in 
connection  with  this  su1>ject : 

AVhat  city  has  been  built  up  or  noticeably  benefited  by  becoming  a 
gateway  to  a  nati(uial  park/  Will  the  tourist  business  gained  by 
Albu(iuer([ue,  Santa  Fe,  and  Espanola  offset  the  prospective  develop- 
ment of  this  vast  region  by  settlement  which  can  go  on  uninterrupt- 
edly under  the  |)resent  liberal  fori^stry  regulations  but  which  is  barred 
under  national  park  restrictions?  The  native  Xew  ^Fexican  is  pre- 
eminently a  small  farmer  and  stock-growia*.  For  tlu^  first  time  he  is 
learning,  under  the  instruction  of  county  agents,  to  farm  and  breed 
scientifically.  A\'ho  can  doubt  that  under  the  new  onler  that  is  here, 
thousands  of  settlers  on  farms  of  ten  acres  or  less,  with  some  grazing 
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advantages,  will  be  found  in  a  few  years  living"  eomfortal^ly  on  this 
area?  It  is  par  exeellenee  a  country  for  small  farmers  and  grazing, 
and  our  native  population  will  eventually  know  how  to  develop  it.  A 
permanent  bridge  at  Buckman,  a  highway  and  tributary  roads  pene- 
trating the  region,  giving  it  direct  access  to  the  State  capital,  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  such  development.  Another  factor  in  the 
problem  is  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  private  grants  within  the  dis- 
trict, such  as  Baca  Location. 

In  other  words,  the  splendid  mountain  region  of  northwestern  New 
^fexieo,  about  the  area  of  Switzerland,  with  the  scenic  beauties  of  the 
Alps  or  Pyrenees,  has  also  large  possibilities  of  settlement,  cultiva- 
tion, and  economic  development  as  in  the  mountain  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. Would  it  have  been  wise  to  have,  centuries  ago,  nuide  of  Switz- 
erland a  vast  park,  barring  settlement  and  reserving  it  solely  for  a 
pleasure  ground?  It  is  the  home  of  three  and  a  half  million  people 
of  the  finest  type,  and  the  world's  play-ground  at  the  same  time. 

Who  gets  the  benefit  of  our  national  parks  ?  How  many  who  read 
this  have  had  time  and  means  to  visit  them Will  not  tlie  withdraw- 
al of  vast  areas  for  national  park  purposes,  with  its  consequent  stop- 
page of  local  development,  probably  ])e  superseded  by  the  creation  of 
large  numbers  of  small  parks  distri])uted  so  that  a  great  |)art  of  the 
l)opulation  nuiy  have  access  to  them?  This  is  the  course  that  the 
recreation  ground  pro])lem  in  our  large  citi(^s  is  running.  The  na- 
tional monument  clause  in  the  Lacey  Act  was  enacted  for  the  express 
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purpose  of  creatini^  small  reservations  for  the  protection  of  import- 
ant ol)j(H'ts  without  the  withdrawal  of  larg-e  tracts  of  land.  Is  not 
this  a  desirable  step  toward  the  establishment  of  small  and  numerous 
national  parks ! 

Is  <>'ovennnent  exploitation  the  most  important  factor  for  stimulat- 
in.ii;  travel  to  an  attractive  place  or  is  it  a  matter  of  railway  advertis- 
ing-? The  ]\Iesa  Verde  National  Park  in  the  greatest  scenic  State  in 
the  Union,  for  ten  years  under  government  control  and  exploitation, 
had  in  11)15  about  1,200  visitors;  the  Grand  Canyon,  a  national  monu- 
ment, advertised  mainly  ])y  the  railway,  had  106,000  visitors.  The 
point  is  that  an  attractive  district  will  get  its  patronage  if  advertised 
and  made  ucr^essible.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  railways  are  more 
and  more  disposed  to  make  the  Santa  Fe  district  a  leading  attrac- 
tion. Is  it  not  likely  that  it  will  reach  its  maximum  as  a  tourist  cen- 
ter under  the  pres(uit  status  without  interfering  with  the  prospective 
development  of  the  region  by  permanent  withdrawal  from  settlement 

Is  the  National  ^Monument  Act  inadequate  for  the  protection  and 
exploitation  of  the  important  ruins  of  Pajarito  Park?  The  law  for 
the  protection  of  antiquities  is  just  as  drastic  for  national  monuments 
as  for  national  ])arks.  No. serious  vandalism  has  occurred  in  Pajar- 
ito Park  for  more  than  ten  years.  The  forest  service  and  War  De- 
partment have  funds  and  service  for  the  care  of  national  monimients 
under  their  jurisdiction.  Those  on  Imlian  reservations  are  ade- 
quately policed.  The  secretary  of  the  interior  has  an  item  in  the 
Sundry  Civil  bill  in  the  estimate  for  his  department  for  the  care  of 
the  national  monuments  on  the  public  domain.  So  this  weak  spot  in 
the  administration  of  the  National  Monument  Act  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  remedied. 

These  last  suggestions  are  not  offered  as  objections  to  the  proposed 
national  park  measure  but  as  questions  which  every  organization  and 
individual  that  is  asked  to  endorse  it  may  reasonably  raise  and  re- 
quire to  ])e  satisfactorily  answered.  It  is  not  a  spirit  of  opposition 
but  merely  the  attitude  of  the  discreet  Missourian. 
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rr:..M  till'  report  of  Dr.  J.  AValter  Fewkes,  of  the  Sniitlisoiiian  Iii- 
-titutioii,  lately  sulnnitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  we  find  a 
full  story  of  the  excavations  conducted  by  him  in  the  smnnier  of  1915 
it!  the  Mesa  ^'erde  Park.  The  ruins  which  were  uncovered  are  of  ex- 
tra* >i-di  nary  interest.  One  of  the  Sun  TenipU'  is  a  new  type  alto- 
•rether.  A  photo^Tapli  of  this  mound  was  made  by  Jesse  Xusbaum 
i.f  the  New  ^lexico  State  Museum,  several  years  ago.  It  lay  on  a 
point  of  the  mesa  directly  across  Cliff  Canon  and  ox)posite  the  pre- 
i!i.>toric  ruin  known  as  the  "Cliff  Palace.''  Stones  on  the  surface 
L^ave  evidence  of  having  been  worked  by  man,  indicating  the  char- 
aeter  of  the  masonry  of  some  prediistoric  building.  Trees  of  great 
aire  were  growing  upon  the  mound. 

All  liis  hopes,  Dr.  Fewkes  reports,  were  realized.  "The  results 
of  three  months'  work,"  he  says,  "were  more  striking  than  had  been 
ex[)ected.  There  was  brought  to  liglit  a  type  of  ruin  hitherto  un- 
known in  the  park,  and  the  building  excavated  shows  the  best  mason- 
ry and  is  the  most  mysterious  ruin  yet  discovered  in  a  region  rich 
in  so  many  prehistoric  remains.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  performance  of  rites  and  ceremonies;  the  first  of  its  type 
«ie voted  to  religious  purposes  yet  recognized  in  the  Southwest. 

"The  ruin  was  consti'ucted  in  a  commanding  situation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  large  inhabited  cliff  houses.  It  sits  somewhat  back  from 
the  edge  of  the  canyon,  but  near  enough  to  present  a  marked  object 
from  all  sides,  especially  the  neighboring  mesas.  It  must  have  pre- 
sented an  imposing  appearance." 

The  ruin  has  the  form  of  the  letter  D.  The  building  is  in  two  sec- 
tions, the  larger  of  which,  taken  separately,  is  also  D-shaped.  This 
is  consi(hn-ed  the  original  building.  The  addition  enlarging  it  is  re- 
trarded  as  an  annex.  The  south  wall,  which  is  straight  and  includes 
the  ori.uimd  building  and  the  annex,  is  121.7  feet  long.  The  ruin  is 
*>4  feet  wide. 

There  are  about  1,000  feet  of  walls  in  the  whole  building.  These 
walls  average  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  doul)le,  enclosing  a  cen- 
tral core  of  rubble  and  adobe.    They  are  uniformly  well  made. 

"The  rooms  in  this  building,"  continues  the  report,  "vary  in  form 
and  ty|)e,  one  kind  being  circular,  the  other  rectangidar.  The  former 
are  identified  as  kivas,  or  sacn'ed  rooms;  the  purpose  of  the  latter  is 
unknown.  There  are  two  circular  rooms  or  kivas  of  about  equal  size 
in  th(^  original  building,  and  a  third  occui)ies  the  cent(*r  of  the  annex. 
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*»Tliere  are  23  other  rooms,  14  of  which  are  in  the  original  bnikling, 
the  walls  of  wiiieli  are  paralh-i;  several  cnrved,  others  straight. 
Tliree  of  the  former  had  entrances  from  the  roofs,  four  had  lateral 
duors  into  the  plaza,  and  the  remainder  are  arranged  in  two  series, 
the  members  of  which  conununicate  with  each  other.  None  of  the 
rooms  of  the  annex  have  lateral  doorways. 

'*Xot  a  single  room,  either  of  circular  or  rectangular  form,  shows 
any  signs  of  plastering,  l)ut  all  joints  between  stones,  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  to}),  are  carefully  pointed  with  adobe  and  generally 
cirmked  with  stones.  The  arch  was  unknown,  but  the  corners  were 
practically  perpendicular,  implying  the  use  of  a  plumb  bob.  The 
embed  walls  are  ahiong  the  best  in  the  ruin." 

Outside  the  main  i)uilding  is  a  circular  building  with  walls  four 
feet  thick  which  closely  resem])les  the  base  of  a  tower.  This  was 
probably  intended,  like  the  "tower"  in  Cliff  Palace,  for  ceremonial 
rites. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  is  the  embellishment  of  the 
walls  by  geometrical  figures  cut  in  their  surfaces  —  a  rare  form  of 
decoration.  Several  stones  with  incised  figures  were  set  in  the  walls. 
(Jenerally  the  designs  are  geometric,  but  there  are  others,  including 
the  figure  of  a  ladder  leaning  against  a  wall,  turkey  tracks  and  the 
conventional  sign  for  liowing  water. 

*^The  importance  of  these  incised  figures  on  stones  set  in  walls," 
says  the  report,  "lies  in  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  indicate  an  ad- 
vance in  architectural  decoration  not  represented  in  other  prehistoric 
Imildings  in  the  Southwest.  They  may  be  regarded  as  first  steps  in 
mural  sculpture,  a  form  of  decoration  tliat  reached  such  an  advanced 
stage  in  old  ruins  in  ^Mexico  and  Central  America.  The  fine  mason- 
ry, the  decorated  stones  that  occur  in  it,  and  the  unity  of  plan  stamp 
Sun  Temple  as  the  highest  example  of  Mesa  Verde  architecture." 

The  walls  were  constructerl  of  the  sandstone  of  the  neighborhood. 
Many  stone  liannners  and  pecking  stones  were  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  structure  is  a  stone 
fossil  set  in  the  outer  wall  near  the  southwest  corner.  F.  If.  Knowl- 
ton  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  has  identified  this  as  the 
fossil  leaf  of  a  palm  tree  of  the  cretaceous  epoch.  The  point  is  that 
the  rayed  leaf  resembled  the  sun,  and  the  ancient  races  were  sun 
worshipers. 

"At  all  events,"  says  Dr.  Fewkes,  "they  have  partially  inclosed 
this  emblem  with  walls  in  such  a  way  as  to  inclose  the  figure  on  three 
sides,  leaving  the  enclosure  open  on  the  fourth  or  west  side.  There 
can  l)e  no  doul>t  that  the  walled  iiiclosure  was  a  shrine,  and  the  figure 
in  it  may  be  a  key  to  the  purpose  of  the  building.  The  shape  of  the 
figure  on  the  rock  indicates  a  syndjol  of  the  sun,  and  if  this  conclusion 
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1)0  cornM't,  tliciu  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  solar  ritos  were  pcr- 
forinod  about  it." 

**It  is  impossible,"  says  the  report,  ^'to  tell  when  Sun  Temple  was 
begun  or  how  Ionic  it  took  for  its  construction  or  when  it  was  desert- 
ed. There  are  indications  that  its  walls  were  never  completed,  and 
from  the  amount  of  fallen  stones  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
when  it  was  aban(h3ned  they  had  been  carried  up  in  some  plac<'s  at 
least  six  feet  above  tlieir  present  level.  The  top  of  the  wall  had 
been  worn  down  at  any  rate  six  feet  in  the  interval  between  the  time 
it  was  aban(h)ned  and  the  date  of  my  excavation  of  the  mound.  Xo 
one  can  ,tell  the  len<»tli  of  this  interval  in  years. 

*'We  have,  however,  knowledge  of  the  lapse  of  time  because  the 
mound  had  accunudated  enough  soil  on  its  surface  to  support  growth 
of  large  trees.  Xear  the  sunnnit  of  the  highest  wall  in  the  amx'x 
there  grew  a  juniper  or  red  cedar  of  great  antiquity,  alive  and  vig- 
orous when  I  began  work.  This  tree  undoubtedly  sprouted  after  tlie 
desertion  of  the  building  and  grew  after  a  mound  had  developed  from 
fallen  walls.  Its  roots  penetrated  into  the  adjacent  rooms  and  de- 
rived nourisliment  from  the  soil  filling  them.  A  section  of  this  tre«' 
was  found  by  Gordon  Parker,  supervisor  of  Montezuma  National 
Forest,  to  have  360  annual  rings.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  tree 
began  to  grow  on  the  top  of  the  Sun  Temple  mound  shortly  after  the 
year  1540,  when  Coronado  first  entered  New  Mexico,  but  how  great 
an  interval  elapsed  during  which  the  walls  fell  to  form  the  mound  in 
which  it  grew  and  how  much  earlier  the  foundations  of  the  ruined 
walls  were  laid  no  one  can  tell.  A  conservative  guess  of  250  years 
is  allowal>le  for  the  interval  between  construction  and  the  time  the 
cedar  began  to  sprout,  thus  carrying  the  antiquity  of  Sun  Temple 
back  to  about  1300  A.  D.  ^  ' 

^'The  argument  that  appeals  most  strongly  to  me  in  support  of  the 
theory  that  Sun  Tem[)le  was  a  ceremonial  building  is  the  unity  shown 
in  its  construction.  In  primitive  society  only  one  purpose  could  havi' 
united  the  several  clans  who  built  such  a  structure,  and  this  |)urposc 
must  have  ])een  a  religious  one.  This  building  was  constructetl  for 
worship,  and  its  size  is  such  that  we  may  ])ractically  call  it  a  temple. 

*^0n  the  theory  that  it  was  intended  for  that  purpose,  we  can  easily 
interpret  one  or  two  facts  that  otherwise  are  without  sigiiificance. 
The  shrine  at  its  southwest  cornerstone  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this 
connection.  It  bears  on  its  fioor  a  synd)ol  resembling  the  sun,  which 
implies  complex  ceremonies. 

^'Xo  one  doul)ts  that  the  three  massive,  circular-walled  rooms,  two 
in  the  main  plaza  and  one  in  the  annex,  are  religious  rooms,  and  a 
glance  at  the  ground  ])lan  shows  they  are  prominent  architectural 
features.  They  show  from  their  ])r()nnn(Miee  that  whatever  th(*or\ 
of  the  use  of  Sun  Temple  Ave  adopt  we  must  not  overlook  the  cer»'- 
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luoiiial  object.  The  existence  of  many  rooms  entered  from  the  roofs 
ami  the  absence  of  external  doors  in  all  implies  secrecy.  The  mys- 
!,  ri<'s  hi'i'c  performed  were  not  open  to  all;  only  the  initiated  could 

•M)ii  the  theory  that  this  structure  was  erected  by  x>^'ople  from 
several  neiij;h])oriiig  cliif  dwelling's  for  ceremonies  held  in  common, 
may  suppose  that  the  builders  came  daily  from  their  dwellings  in 
ClilT  Palace  and  other  houses,  and  returned  at  night,  after  they  had 
ti.'iislKHl  work,  to  their  honu^s.  The  trails  down  the  sides  of  the  cliffs 
which  the  workmen  nsed  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  place  was  fre- 
«[iiented  by  nmnv  people,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  one  clan 
tlw.elt  near  this  mysterious  building  during  its  construction. 

*'Snn  Temple  was  erected  by  the  cliff  dwellers  as  a  specialized 
building  mainly  for  religious  pur])oses,  and,  so  far  as  known,  is  the 
first  of  its  type  recognized  in  the  ^lesa  Verde  area." 

This  remarkal)le  discovery  marks,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Fewkes, 
merely  the  beginning  of  a  still  more  remarkable  development. 

**The  ^lesa  Verde,"  he  says,  "is  unique  in  its  educational  impor- 
tance. It  is  destined  ultimately  to  be  a  mecca  for  all  students  of  the 
pn^history  of  the  Southwest  and  an  object  to  all  visitors  who  wish  to 
see  the  best  preserved  buildings  of  pre-Columbian  times  in  our  coun- 
try. It  is  desirable  to  open  up  these  precious  remains  of  antiquity 
carefully,  following  a  definite  plan,  availing  ourselves  of  methods 
accjuired  by  experience. 

"Three  good  representations  of  the  type  of  ruins  called  cliff  dwell- 
ings have  already  been  excavated  and  repaired,  viz.,  Cliff  Palace, 
S[)ruce-Tree  House,  and  Balcony  House,  to  which  I  have  this  year 
added  another  of  the  same  type,  viz.,  Oak-Tree  (Willow)  House. 

"Although  we  have  always  thought  of  the  ruins  of  the  Mesa  Verde 
as  cliff  dwellings,  the  work  of  the  imst  year  has  greatly  broadened 
our  ideas  of  the  architecture,  and  hence  the  culture  of  the  aborigines 
of  Mesa  Verde." 

William  J.  Mills,  former  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Territory  of  New  ^Mexico  and  the  last  of  the  Territorial  governors, 
<lied  at  his  home  in  Las  Vegas,  Xew  Alexico,  December  24,  1915,  after 
an  illness  of  several  weeks.  Pneumonia  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  demise  but  the  governor  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some 
weeks. 

Governor  ^lills  was  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  State.  He 
is  survived  l)y  his  widow,  one  daughter,  ^fiss  ]\radeline,  and  a  son, 
Wilson  AV.,  now  a  practicing  attorney  in  Detroit,  ^fichigan. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  '2:'M)  of  the  afternoon  of  Decem- 
])er  2Gth  from  St.  Paul's  Episco])al  Church  at  Las  Vegas,  the  services 
being  conducted  by  lit.  l\ev.  Frederick  B.  Howden,  bislio])  of  Xew 
^fexico,  assisted  ])y  the  Pev.  J.  S.  Moore,  rector  of  the  parish. 
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The  active  pall-bearers  were  Judge  Frank  "W.  Parker,  Daniel  T. 
Hoskins,  Judge  David  J.  Leahy,  Dr.  J.  Cunning-ham,  Hon.  John 
S.  Chirk,  and  Stephen  B.  Davis. 

The  honorary  ])all-l)earers  were:  Judge  AVilliani  IT.  Pope,  Judge 
Richard  U.  llanna.  Judge  Clarence  J.  Koherts,  Judge  John  R.  ^[(d'^if, 
Judge  M.  C.  ^fecheni,  Judge  llerl)ert  F.  Raynold.s,  Judge  X.  J3. 
Laughlin,  Senator  Albert  B.  Fall,  Senator  Thomas  B.  Catron,  former 
Governor  George  Curry,  Col.  J.  \V.  Willson  of  Roswell,  A.  B.  Rene- 
lian,  Nathan  JalTa,  Charles  Ufiebl,  ^fax  Xordhaus,  David  C.  Winters, 
William  G.  Havdon,  K.V.  Lonu-,  Jobn  D.  W.  Veeder,  Eugenic  Romero, 
Dr.  R.  K.  McClanahan,  Dr.  W.  R.  Tipton,  Harry  Kelly,  M.  Pad- 
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-i  t I.  David  \V.  Condon,  Ceeilio  Rosenwald,  J.  Van  Hoiiten,  Fred  0. 
Pd<H»d,  H.  (i.  ^lurpliey,  Thomas  W.  Hayward,  Cliris  Weigand,  Robert 
L.  M.  Ivoss,  John  H.  Avery,  Earl  lloke,  Louis  Ilfeld,  A.  A.  Jones, 
J..hii  II.  York,  Secundino  Koniero,  L.  \\.  Raynokls,  Hallett  M.  Ray- 
nnlds.  Dr.  il.  .M.  Smith,  Dr.  Frank  R.  Lord,  William  J.  Lucas,  Dr.  E. 

Shaw,  (leoruc  11.  Kinkel,  Charles  A.  Spiess,  William  E.  Gortner, 
("iiarh's  W.  G.  Ward,  ^liguel  A.  Otero,  B.  S.  Rodey,  Felix  Martinez, 
Ji»-liua  Raynolds,  Jefferson  Raynokls,  Hugo  Seaberg,  nar])urton 
S:d«  s,  W.  G.  Sargent,  Frank  W.  Clancy,  John  Marsh,  Rufus  J.  Palen, 
A.  Men  net  of  Santa  Fe,  former  Governor  L.  Bradford  Prince,  Charles 
Taimne,  W.  IL  Goodby  of  New  York  City,  James  S.  McXary  of  El 
Taso,  E.  AV.  Hart,  S.  B.  Davis,  Sr.,  Thomas  Ross,  Frank  J.  Gehring, 
Simoii  J>acharach,' Isaac  Bacharacli,  and  Ludwig  William  Ilfeld. 

At  an  appointed  session  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  impressive 
•  •n logics  were  delivered,  the  report  of  the  committee,  consisting  of 
Colonel  Ralijh  Emerson  Twitchell,  Hon.  William  Hayes  Pope,  United 
States  district  judge,  and  Hon.  John  R.  ]\rcFie,  who  sat  upon  the 
Territorial  bench  for  many  years  as  Judge  Mills'  associate,  being  as 
follows: 

Tn  fJie  Honorable  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

(iKNTLEMEX: 

Your  committee,  heretofore  appointed  to  prepare  and  present  to 
this  honorable  court  suitable  resolutions  bearing  upon  the  life  and 
career  of  the  late  William  J.  ]\[ills,  begs  leave  to  report: 

The  epigrammatic  words  in  Longfellow's  Psalm  of  Life*'  in 
which  he  declares:  ''And  departing  leave  behind  us,  footprints  on 
the  sands  of  time,"  is  subject  to  analysis. 

Some  men's  lives  in  public  affairs  are  trodden  through  circum- 
stances and  crises  in  human  history  where  the  imprint  of  their  char- 
acters is  left  like  footprints  in  enduring  cement.  The  very  time  or 
<'ircumstance  of  their  living  calls  for  such  enduring  records  in  the 
world's  history.  Other  men  live  only  in  the  times  and  even  in  pur- 
suits which  demand  only  an  impression  upon  the  shifting  sands  of 
an  ever-changing  civilization. 

H*  the  latter  class  walk  well  along  the  great  shores  of  life,  marking 
the  years  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  duties  which  present  them- 
selves, being  methodical  and  constant  to  every  duty  or  burden  im- 
posed by  our  citizenshit),  fulfilling  every  obligation  ;  if  kind  and  gentle 
in  every  domestic  relation,  their  footprints  will,  indeed,  l)e  traced 
through  the  intricate  and  multiform  impressions  of  human  activity 
which  mark  the  paths  trod  by  real  men. 

In  the  scheme  of  human  existence  Destiny  permits  few  men  to 
walk  where  footprints  nuiy  be  left  in  the  enduring  cement  of  im- 
mortal achievement.    Alany  others,  though  opportunity  has  pre- 
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seiited  itself  for  remenibraiieo,  for  honor  and  for  love,  pass  away  as 
phantoms  and  ai'e  forgotten.  It  was  not  written  that  every  man 
should  be  an  Alexander,  a  Ca'sar,  a  Napoleon,  a  AVasliin,<4'ton,  a  i/m 
coin,  a  Cicero,  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  ^NFaeanh^y.  These  men  walked  in 
the  cement.  They  won  and  hold  their  ])laces  in  history  not  oidy  f(tr 
what  they  were  and  wliat  they  did,  but  because  they  were  representa- 
tive in  a  period  fruitful  in  ij^reat  events.  They  are  not  only  interest- 
ing as  individuals  but  in  the  study  of  th(^ir  lives  we  find  reveah-il 
the  tendencies  of  thought  and  the  entire  meaning  and  attitude  of  tli<- 
period  in  which  they  lived  in  its  1)roadest  significance. 

If  then  the  ordinary  man  in  public  career  simply  performs  the 
duties  and^neets  the  responsibilities  which  daily  confront  him,  doiuu- 
the  best  he  can,  gaining  the  "Well  done''  of  his  fellow  man  and  the 
gratitude  of  those  whom  he  has  served,  such  a  man  has  after  all  h^ft  a 
legacy  of  footprints  at  all  times  worthy  of  register  and  of  emulation. 
Judge  Mills  was  of  the  latter  class.  He  was  born  in  Yazoo  City, 
Mississippi,  January  11,  1849.  The  day  before  yesterday  wouM 
have  been  his  sixty-seventh  birthday.  His  father  was  AVilliam  ^lills, 
of  Virginia,  and  his  mother,  Harriet  Beale,  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
father  died  when  the  son  was  a  small  child,  after  which  with  his 
mother  he  removed  to  Connecticut.  He  attended  private  schools  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Xorwich  Free  Academy.  Later  he  matricu- 
lated at  Yale  College  and  graduated  from  the  law  school  of  that  in- 
stitution in  the  class  of  1877.  He  was  married  January  14,  1885,  to 
Alice  Waddingham,  at  AVest  Haven,  Connecticut.  After  graduation 
he  practiced  law  in  Xew  Mexico  and  in  Xew  Haven,  until  he  was  a])- 
pointed  chief  justice  of  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court  l)y  President 
]\[cKinley,  January  31,  1898.  He  was  twice  reappointed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  on  March  1,  1910,  was  appointed  governor  of 
Xew  Mexico  by  President  Taft.  He  was  one  of  three  men  who,  at 
different  times  during*  the  Territorial  days,  occupied  the  two  ])i'in- 
cipal  offices  in  X^ew  ]\rexico  within  the  gift  of  the  president  of  his 
country;  the  other  two  were  Samuel  B.  Axtell  and  L.  Bradford 
Prince.  In  these  as  in  every  other  position  during  his  active  life 
Judge  trills  performed  well  the  duties  of  American  citizenship. 

At  his  home  in  Las  Vegas  he  was  most  highly  respected.  He  an  us 
for  many  years  a  vestryman  and  lay  reader  of  St.  Paul's  P]pisco|ial 
Church.  At  a  meeting  of  the  vestry  of  St.  Paul's  it  was  recorded 
of  him  that  "Ever  since  AVilliam  J.  ^Mills  came  to  Las  Vegas,  he  has 
shown  a  dee])  an<l  sincere  interest  in  the  concerns  of  St.  Paul's 
morial  Church.  Since  St.  Paul's  becanu'  a  parish  on  Se])t(Mnber  14, 
1900,  he  has  becMi  our  one  and  only  senior  warden,  and  in  the  fultill- 
ment  of  his  duties  he  was  regular  and  prom])t,  and  in  its  delil)eration< 
he  was  wis(^  ami  true.  For  twelve  years  he  has  been  our  lay  reader, 
always  ready  to  give  a  lay  reader's  assistance  to  the  rector  whene\('r 
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,«iN'ji>ion  rtMiiiived.  In  his  attendance  at  the  services  of  the  church  he 
t  ;i  splendid  example  to  tlie  men  of  this  community,  being  always 
f.itjnd  in  his  phice  in  church  on  Sun(hiys  and  takin,i>'  his  part  in  the 
M-rvices,  even  when,  as  frequently  happened  durin<<'  his  terms  as 
I'hiff  Justice  of  the  Territory,  it  required  long  and  tiresome  journeys 
irMiii  distant  i)oints.  AVe  shall  miss  him  and  his  cheerful  presence 
vt'ry  greatly.    His  'going  hence'  is  to  us  a  distinct  loss. 

William  J.  Mills  was  possessed  of  many  excellent  characteristics, 
.jiialities  which  endeared  him  to  us  in  the  strongest  of  ])onds.  He 
was  a  courtly  gentleman,  the  courtliest  of  our  acquaintance;  affable 
ami  kindly  toward  all,  holding  animosity  against  none.  The  poorest 
and  most  unlettered  was  to  him  as  the  rich  and  the  philosopher.  He 
was  loyal  and  steadfast  in  friendships  and  his  word  could  always 
lu'  relied  on  with  absolute  confidence.  As  husband,  father,  friend, 
and  churchman  he  left  us  an  example  which  it  would  be  well  for  all 
of  us  to  follow.  May  God  give  rest  to  his  soul  and  may  light  per- 
petual shine  upon  him!" 

What  tribute  to  character  more  beautiful  than  this,  coming  as  it 
does  from  his  spiiitual  adviser  and  associates! 

It  is  often  said  that  the  language  of  eulog>'  far  exceeds  the  real 
merit  of  the  object  of  its  praise.  When  one  approaches  the  grateful 
task  of  paying  tribute  to  him  who  was  respected  and  honored  in  life 
he  should  have  no  fear  that  he  may  say  more  than  the  record 
warrants. 

Judge  Mills,  while  an  efficient  was  not  a  great  jurist ;  while  measur- 
ing up  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  executive  office,  he  Avas  not  en- 
dowed with  exceptional  administrative  qualities.  But  he  was  a  man; 
li'ading  his  life  according  to  well  accepted  standards;  exact  in  his 
nj)inions  of  right  and  wrong;  a  believer  in  the  tenets  of  the  golden 
rule;  a  patriot  devoted  to  the  institutions  of  his  country,  with  an  ever- 
present  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  American  people.  Tak- 
ing his  measure  as  an  all-round  man,  not  in  the  narrow  limitations  of 
tlie  specialist  or  the  fanatic,  but  in  the  broad  field  of  average  citizen- 
sjiip,  ap])roacliing  and  dealing  with  the  varied  demands  and  prob- 
I«'ms  of  every  day  existence,  in  his  profession  and  his  relations  with 
his  fellow  man,  those  of  us  who  knew  him  well  are  warranted  in  the 
t'onclusion  that  in  the  average  range  of  capacity  and  acquirement  he 
was  the  equal  of  any  of  us. 

In  Las  Vegas  those  who  saw  him  daily  in  the  close  range  of  every- 
day life  all  recognized  his  worth  as  a  citizen  and  a  man. 

^Fere  politics  had  no  ])lace  in  his  scheme-  of  public  life.  During 
all  his  youth  and  early  manhood  a  consistent  champion  of  the  prin- 
<'iples  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  1896  he  rose  above  his  ])arty  when 
liis  conscience  and  his  reason  told  him  that  his  party's  ])(>sition  on 
i^^reat  questions  of  finance  and  government  was  erroneous.  There 
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are  few  men  of  partisan  affiliations  in  yonth  and  nianlioo<l  who  cjui 
in  a  great  political  crisis  place  party  policy  secondary  to  the  peoplcV- 
welfare. 

A  tribnte  to  his  memory,  presented  by  his  fellows  of  the  ];)rofessi(ni 
in  the  old  Fonrtli  District,  where  lie  so  long  ])resi(led,  is  repeated  here. 
It  was  prepared  ])y  a  former  chief  jnstice  of  the  Snpreme  Court  t»t' 
the  Territory.  Jndge  Long  says:  ''As  chief  jnstice  and  jud,i;e  ot' 
the  Fonrtli  Judicial  District  Conrt,  and  as  a  citizen,  those  of  us  who 
are  now  hej;e  knew  him  best.  A  man  of  strong  character,  a  la  wye  i- 
of  excellent  training,  sonnd  learning,  great  industry,  and  rare  ac- 
curacy of  judgment,  it  was  a  distinct  pleasure  and  privilege  to  prac- 
tice in  his  coui*t.  A  natural  kindliness  of  disposition  was  his  most 
marked  characteristic.  Xot  a  day  passed  but  that  Judge  Mills  made 
some  one  feel  happier  by  a  kindly  clasp  of  the  arm  and  a  cheery 
word  of  greeting.  He  was  never  too  busy  or  preoccupied  to  be  cour- 
teous, and  his  courtesy  was  of  a  kind  that  made  the  recipient  of  it 
feel  as  if  some  special  favor  had  been  conferred  upon  him. 

''While  we  recognize  and  appreciate  his  legal  attainments  and  his 
ability  as  an  executive,  we  prefer  to  think  of  and  remember  Judge 
Mills  as  a  man  whose  uniformly  x}leasant  relations  with  others  serve 
as  a  good  example  to  us.  The  world  would  be  a  l^etter  and  a  happier 
place  to  live  in  if  we  would  follow  his  example  in  our  relations  Avith 
our  fellow  men. 

"Judge  Mills  loved  and  enjoyed  life  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
blessed  with  a  spirit  of  Christian  philosophy.  Had  he  been  asked  to 
express  himself  on  the  great  question  of  life  and  death  we  feel  that 
he  would  have  stated  the  thought  so  well  expressed  by  another  whose 
spirit  and  nature  were  also  kindly,  and  whose  having  lived  in  the 
world  has  made  it  better. 

"  'Under  the  wide  and  stany  sky 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie. 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die; 

And  I  laid  me  down  Avith  a  will. 
This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me: 
Here  he  lies  whei*e  he  longed  to  be; 
Home  is  the  toiler,  liome  from  the  sea. 

And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill.' 

Your  committee  tenders  the  following  resolution  : 

Eesolved,  That  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  :\[exico 
has  heard  with  profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Honorable  William 
J.  trills,  late  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  governor 
of  the  Territory  of  New  ^fexico. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  nuirk  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
the  business  of  the  court  be  now  suspended  to  enal)le  his  associates 
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,.f  til*'  profession  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  liis  high  character  and 
pul.lir  services. 

hN'Solved,  That  the  clevk  of  this  court  communicate  this  report  and 
f,  -^t.hitions  to  the  \vi(h)\v  and  family  of  the  decease(h 

At  a  session  of  the  Tnited  States  District  Court,  pi'esided  over  by 
Ju«ii:<'  Pope,  ehxiuent  eulogies  were  i)ronounced  from  the  bench  and 
hv  a  laru-e  numljer  of  members  of  the  bar  who  were  present. 

Father  Ar(;rsTix  Mokix  died  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  Saturday, 
January  1916.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had 
riiarire  of  the  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  parish  of  St.  Vincent  de  PauL 
He  was  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  beloved  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Southwest. 

Father  Morin  had  been  an  invalid  for  the  past  three  years.  Short- 
ly after  Christmas,  1912,  he  contracted  a  severe  cold  while  eng'ag'ed 
in  his  piiestly  work  at  one  of  the  nearby  mining  camps.  Despite  the 
ailvice  of  his  physician,  he  would  not  rest  from  his  labors,  and  pneu- 
monia soon  develo[)ed.  However,  his  rugged  constitution  carried  him 
ilirough  this  attack  and  in  January  he  was  well  enough  to  take  a  trip 
to  Las  Cruces  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  church  there,  but  he  overtaxed  himself  and  suf- 
fered a  relapse.  On  his  return  he  was  compelled  to  take  a  long  rest, 
and  remained  at  St.  Joseph's  sanatorium  under  the  care  of  the  sisters 
for  several  months.  While  he  recovered  from  the  pneumonia,  its  ef- 
fects remained  and  left  him  an  invalid,  so  that  he  was  deprived  of 
the  free  use  of  his  limbs  from  then  on.  But  he  refused  to  abate  his 
activity  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  made  regular  trips  to 
the  various  missions  throughout  the  county,  over  which  he  had 
charge,  undergoing  severe  hardships  and  suffering  without  complaint. 

Finally  his  indisx)osition  became  such  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  take  a  rest.  In  December,  1913,  Bishop  Granjon  appointed 
Father  Henry  lleitz  pastor  of  the  parish.  Father  Morin  remaining- 
as  [)astor  emeritus.  He  said  mass  almost  daily,  and  even  a  week 
before  leaving  for  El  Paso  to  enter  the  hospital  he  insisted  on  hear- 
ing confessions  in  the  church.  It  was  always  his  determination  to 
Work  so  long  as  he  could  by  the  utmost  exertion,  and  he  consented 
ti>  go  to  El  Paso  only  when  he  realized  that  the  end  was  near.  He 
t(»ld  Father  Heitz  before  he  left,  December  30th,  that  he  had  but  a 
few  more  weeks  to  live,  and  it  was  his  desire  to  spend  the  time  in 
prayer  and  contemplation  with  the  Jesuits  at  El  Paso,  to  whom  he 
was  always  greatly  devoted.  He  faced  death  with  the  same  courage, 
the  same  holiness  of  s|)irit  that  characterized  his  whole  life. 

The  career  of  leather  florin  in  the  Southwest  is  an  epic.  In  a 
background  richly  colored  with  the  romantic,  picturesque  attnosphere 
<»f  the  pioneer  days,  it  was  n^plete  with  evidences  of  heroic  self-sacri- 
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fiee,  dauntless  personal  eonrau'e,  and  entliusiastie  devotion  to  the  \v(»rk 
to  which  he  d(Mlicat(Ml  his  life;  it  is  the  liistory  of  the  new  era,  or  tiiii.- 
when  the  scepter  of  spiritual  dominion  passed  from  the  old  Fran- 
ciscan missionaries  to  the  head  of  a  rei>'nlarly  org-anized  see  of  tln' 
Catholic  r-iiurch  at  Tucson,  Arizona.  When  lie  came  here  in  ISiiJ)  tli<' 
Southwest  was  a  vast,  trackless,  wild  country,  but  thinly  settled  an<l 
infested  with  numerous  liands  of  marauding',  hostile  Indians.  Ih^ 
lived  to  see  it  become  the  veritable  empire  it  is  today.  He  came  hen* 
with  the  old  frontiersmen  who  first  dreamed  of  its  material  gran- 
deur; but  like  the  old  Franciscan  who  came  with  the  Conquista(h)r('- 
his  dream  was  of  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  building  of  a  spiritual 
empire. 

Father  Morin  was  born  in  Clermont,  France,  on  the  8th  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  1845.  He  early  in  life  decided  to  enter  the 
priesthood,  and  as  soon  as  he  finished  his  academic  studies  entered 
the  seminary  of  the  Sulpicians.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  after 
finishing  his  studies  with  high  honors  in  1869,  when  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  About  that  time  Bishop  J.  B.  Salpointe,  who  had  lately  been 
appointed  vicar  apostolic  of  the  Southwest  with  his  see  at  Tucson, 
Arizona,  was  visiting  the  seminary  where  he  himself  had  studied, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  young  seminarians  to  come  to  south- 
western United  States  as  missionaries.  His  appeal  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  young  Father  Morin,  and  he  quickly  decided 
to  return  with  the  bishop.  However,  his  parents  greatly  objected. 
Their  affection  for  him  could  hardly  submit  to  the  sacrifice,  for  it  was 
certain  that  he  would  never  return  to  them,  after  leaving.  So  the 
bishop  left  without  him.  But  Father  Morin,  a  purpose  once  formed, 
never  quit.  He  spent  two  months  at  his  home  and  finally  received 
the  consent  of  his  father,  and  set  out  innnediately  for  this  country. 
He  never  saw  France  again. 

At  that  time  Bishop  ]^Iachel>euf,  who  had  been  appointed  the  first 
1)isliop  of  Denver,  Colorado,  was  also  in  France  gathering  recruits, 
and  with  him  Father  Morin  came  to  the  United  States,  traveling  with 
liim  as  far  as  Kansas  City.  The  bishop  put  forth  every  effort  to  in- 
duce Father  florin  to  go  on  to  Denver  with  him,  l)ut  he  considered 
tl  at  he  was  held  by  i^romise  to  the  see  of  Tucson.  He  therefore  left 
the  bishop  at  Kansas  City  and  set  out  from  there  by  stage,  Kansas 
City  being  then  the  terminus  of  the  railroad. 

On  arriving  at  Albu(iuer([ue  the  driver  of  the  stage  refused  to  go 
farther  on  account  of  the  reports  that  had  just  come  in  of  Indian 
depredations  along  the  stage  route,  but  Father  ^Morin  refused  to 
wait  and  went  on  with  another  party.  On  arriving  at  Las  Cruces 
they  overtook  Bishop  Salpi/mte  and  his  little  ])and  of  missionaries, 
just  recruited  from  France.  Tliere  were  in  the  party  besides  the 
bishop  and  Father  ^Vlorin,  Father  Bonrgade,  who  later  became  ])as- 
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r  '»t*  flnircli  in  Siher  ('it\',  latrr  l)islK)}j  of  Tucson,  and  finally 
.iri*hi»islu)p  of  Santa  Fo,  which  see  he  occupied  until  the  time  of  his 
\>  liih  in  linO;  Father  Anthony  Jovenceau,  who  died  some  years  ago; 
Father  John  Chaucot,  who  died  at  Tucson,  January  31,  1911;  Father 
I?»'rnanl,  who  died  in  France  a  few  years  ago,  and  Father  Andrew 
!!i  ;  ;;lit'r,  who  is  now  parish  priest  at  Dona  Ana,  Dona  Ana  County, 
N\-\\  Mexico,  and  the  only  survivor  of  that  heroic  band  of  niission- 
^  aries. 

The  ])arty  ariived  at  Tucson  on  the  first  day  of  February,  1870. 
After  a  few  weeks'  stay  in  Tucson  Father  Morin  went  to  the  old  mis- 
sion of  Tuliac,  about  seventy-five  miles  from  Tucson,  where  he  re- 
mained about  six  months,  applying  himself  assiduously  to  the  study 
of  English  and  Spanish.  While  there  he  contracted  malarial  fever 
and  his  health  became  so  impaired  that  he  was  compelled  to  seek 
a  change  of  climate.  The  bishop  sent  him  to  Mesilla,  Dona  Ana 
( 'ounty.  At  that  time  Dona  Ana  County  was  still  in  the  see  of  Du- 
ra ngo,  ^[exico,  an<l  Father  Morin  had  to  wait  a  year  in  ^lesilla  be- 
fore that  section  was  taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of 
I>iii*ango  and  turned  over  to  the  bishop  of  Tucson.  Father  Morin 
!.'ni;uned  in  Mesilla  about  twelve  years,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
Arizona.  He  was  pastor  at  Tombstone  but  a  few  months  when  he 
was  appointed  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Tucson.  That  was  in 
1S>14.  In  1889  he  resigned  as  vicar-general  on  account  of  ill  health 
and  went  to  Santa  Fe  to  recuperate.  After  a  stay  of  six  months  in 
Santa  Fe  he  went  to  Silver  City  as  pastor,  until  he  bid  his  friends 
farewell  on  his  last  trip  to  El  Paso. 

Burial  took  place  in  El  Paso,  January  19,  1916. 

Hi'Frs  James  Palex.  How  much  of  its  financial  stability  Xew 
Mexico,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  owed  to  Major  Rufus 
James  Palen,  the  late  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Santa 
F<',  it  would  l)e  difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  group 
"f  hnanciers  of  whom  ^lajor  Palen  was  one  and  that  by  no  means 
thr  h'ast,  exerted  a  tremendous  intiuence  in  restoring  the  credit  of  the 
'•onnnonwealtli,  in  supporting  new  enterprises,  and  in  making  avail- 
abh'  the  hitent  resources  of  the  State.  His  death,  therefore,  early  on 
the  nioriung  of  ^farch  15,  1916,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years, 
'Ticited  many  expressions  of  regret  and  at  the  same  time  appreciation 
of  his  sterling  qualities  in  every  part  of  the  Southwest. 

Major  Pahm  came  from  a  family  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
X<'W  York  and  in  whose  honor  Palenville,  near  Hudson,  in  that  State, 
was  named.  It  was  at  Hudson  that  he  was  born  on  January  13,  1843, 
the  son  of  Joseph  Gilbert  Palen  and  Ann  Little  Palen.  He  attended 
tlie  ]iu])lic  schools  and  later  the  ILnlson  Academy.  From  Hudson  he 
\vent  to  Romeo,  ^lichigan,  there  entering  Dickinson  Academy  and  in 
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1861  matriciilatiiiu"  in  the  colleiie  of  law  of  the  University  of  Michig-an. 
But  in  18()2,  like  so  many  of  his  classmates,  he  vohinteered  to  serve 
in  the  Union  army.  He  went  to  the  front  as  second  lieutenant  in 
Com[)any  G,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eii^hth  Xew  York  Volunteers, 
and  was  ])romote(l  for  irallantry.  AVhen  he  left  the  army,  althouiili 
only  twenty-two  years  of  a.i;e,  he  Indd  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Sever* 
ty-ei<»:hth  Xew  York  Infantry.    Even  after  the  war,  he  was  for  a 
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liinr  an  officer  in  the  New  York  National  Guard  and  always  took  a 
krrn  interest  in  military  affairs. 

In  18()9,  President  Grant  appointed  the  father  of  Major  Palen 
chief  justice  of  the  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court.  Judge  Palen  served 
as  such  until  his  death,  December  '21^  1875.  He  appointed  his  son 
rh'ik  of  tlie  court  for  the  First  Judicial  District  with  headquarters 
in  Santa  Fe,  in  1872.  Major  Palen  also  became  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  served  in  ])oth  capacities  until  1877. 

In  1878,  Major  Palen  went  east  to  bring-  with  him  to  Santa  Fe  a 
bri<le.  He  married  Ellen  Seager  Webbe,  daughter  of  Bishop  AVebbe. 
It  was  in  that  year  too,  that  young  Palen  entered  upon  his  banking- 
career,  in  the  humble  position  of  assistant  cashier,  but  associated 
with  such  men  as  Stephen  B.  Elkins  and  W.  W.  Griffin.  Five  years 
later,  on  June  11,  1883,  he  was  promoted  to  the  cashiership,  and  in 
1894  became  president,  succeeding  the  late  delegate  to  Congress, 
Pedro  Perea.  Of  the  forty-four  years  he  lived  in  Santa  Fe,  ]\Iajor 
Palen  gave  thirty-eight  to  service  in  the  bank,  Avhicli  for  many  years 
stood  at  the  head  of  financial  institutions  of  the  Southwest  in  the 
amount  of  business  it  transacted,  and  to  this  day  is  emblematic  of 
financial  strength  and  soundness.  He  took  great  pride  in  the  new 
building  just  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  Plaza,  architecturally 
and  in  interior  fittings  the  most  beautiful  banking  stiiicture  in  New 
^lexico.  As  a  banker,  ]\[ajor  Palen  earned  the  reputation  of  being- 
conservative,  and  yet  scores  of  business  men  can  testify  that  he  went 
the  limit  to  tide  them  over  periods  of  stress.  During  the  recent 
panic,  when  practically  every  bank  suspended  specie  payment,  he  con- 
tinued to  meet  obligations  with  cash,  and  his  attitude  carried  Santa 
Fe  through  the  period  of  stringency  unscathed.  Very  often,  when 
^lajor  Palen  thought  that  the  banking  laws  and  rules  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  make  a  loan  on  the  slender  security  offered,  he  came  to 
the  rescue  with  his  personal  funds.  Many  a  poor  farmer  or  stock- 
man, or  even  politician,  when  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  would 
make  his  way  to  ^fajor  Palen 's  home  and  there  lay  his  case  before 
the  financier.  Seldom,  if  ever,  was  he  refused  financial  help  if  the 
plea  was  sincere,  and  the  record  clear.  The  faith  in  Major  Palen 's 
integrity,  manifested  ])y  the  Spanish- American  people,  was  remark- 
able. In  the  early  days  it  would  happen  that  some  rich  sheex)man 
or  landowner  would  bring  to  Santa  Fe  large  sums  in  gold,  and  arriv- 
ing after  banking  hours  would  take  the  money  to  the  Palen  residence, 
there  to  keep  it  over  night,  ^fajor  Palen  knew  how  to  take  risks 
and  how  to  bear  losses,  but  he  was  also  uniformly  successful,  and 
under  his  careful  management  the  ])ank  accunmlated  a  big  surjdus  in 
addition  to  paying  handsome  dividends  regularly  to  the  stockholders. 

!Major  Palen  was  a  staunch  Eeiniblican.  He  was  actively  inter- 
ested in  political  movements  and  represented  his  party  in  various 
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conventions  and  on  different  boards.  P^roni  1891  to  1895  he  was  Ter- 
ritorial treasurer  and  ai»'ain  in  1911.  Ele  was  a  member  of  the  Capitol 
Rebuihling  and  Extension  Board  which  bnilt  the  present  State  eapi- 
tel.  This  was  done  for  a  comparatively  small  sum  an<l  it  is  a  matter 
of  pride  to  the  connnonwealth  that  at  no  time  during-  the  buildini;-  or 
after,  was  there  the  least  intimation  of  favoritism  in  awarding-  ron- 
tracts  or  of  the  payment  of  excessive  prices.  The  ])uilding-  was  com- 
pleted an(\  th(»  board  found  itself  with  a  surplus  on  hand  from  the 
meager  appropriation.  Similarly,  Major  Palen  was  a  trustee  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Santa  Fe,  when  it  built  its 
fine  administration  building.  He  held  other  positions  in  town  and 
State.  With  him,  public  othce  was  not  a  mere  perfunctory  honor 
but  involved  duties  to  which  he  generously  gave  thought  and  time. 

Major  Palen  was  scholarly  in  his  ideals.  He  was  an  omnivorous 
reader  of  scientific  literature.  He  made  a  study  not  only  of  finance 
but  also  of  social  science.  He  was  a  member  for  many  years  of  tlie 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Economic  Association.  He  was  a  charter  member  and  treasurer 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
a  life  member  of  the  State  ^luseuni  and  a  member  of  the  Archae- 
ological Society  of  Mexico.  He  had  been  president  of  the  Xew 
Mexico  Bankers'  Association  and  belonged  to-  the  Sigma  Phi  Greek 
letter  fraternity.  For  many  years,  he  annually  presented  to  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Trade  library  books  and  magazines  worth  while 
and  in  large  quantity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  for  years  Avas  an  officer  of  the  Santa  Fe  Board  of  Trade. 
He  contributed  regularly  and  frequently  to  every  worthy  civic  cause. 

Major  Palen  delighted  in  the  company  of  a  circle  of  close  friends. 
It  was  a  circle  which  death  has  decimated  in  late  years,  for  in  it  were 
included  men  like  the  late  Edward  L.  Bartlett,  Judge  H.  L.  Waldo, 
and  the  late  Abraham  Staab.  His  home  was  a  most  hospitable  one. 
and  he  was  often  seen  at  pul)lic  entertainments  and  v\'as  a  beloved 
guest  at  social  functions.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  charter 
member,  president,  and  later  treasurer  of  the  Santa  Fe  Club.  Stead- 
fast as  a  meni])er  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  diocesan  as  well  as  ])arish  affairs,  serving  as  ves- 
tryman and  treasurer  for  many  years.  Sunday  forenoon  found  him 
quite  regularly  in  his  pew  and  he  seldom  was  absent  from  church 
gatherings  at  other  times. 

The  great  sorrow  came  to  ]\fajor  Palen,  only  a  few  years  ago,  when 
death  called  hence  the  only  daughter;  ^Frs.  Caryl  Palen  ^foulton. 
Since  then  tliere  were  signs  of  failing  strength  and  evidence  of  ad- 
vancing years.  Still  he  followed  his  exacting  round  of  duties  until 
a  week  ])efore  his  death.  A  severe  cold  develo])(Ml  into  ])neumonia 
and  while  the  latter  yielded  to  medical  treatment,  the  lu'art  could  not 
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stninl  the  strain,  and  shortly  after  midnight  on  the  moriiin<i;  of  ^lareli 
l.'ith,  with  the  sorrowing  wife  at  the  bedside,  he  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers. 

Xot  since  the  fnneral  of  the  late  Archbishop  J.  B.  Laniy,  has  Santa 
Fe  witnessed  so  general  and  heartfelt  a  demonstration  of  sorrow  as 
oil  the  sunny,  balmy  ^larch  afternoon  when  the  mortal  remains  of 
Major  Palen  were  borne  to  their  last  resting  place.  The  E[)iscopal 
ritual  for  the  dead  w^as  read  by  Rev.  Leonidas  Smith  in  the  Church 
tif  the  Holy  Faith  which  was  too  small  to  hold  all  those  who  had  come 
to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect.  The  altar  recess  was  carpeted  with 
blossoms  and  the  casket  was  buried  beneath  white  lilies  and  other 
{lowers.  The  vested  choir  sang  "In  the  Hour  of  Trial,"  "Lord  Let 
Me  Know  My  End,"  "Abide  with  Me,"  and  "When  the  AVeary  Seek- 
ing Rest."  Interment  was  in  Fairview  Cemetery,  in  the  plot  where 
Major  Palen 's  daughter  had  been  laid  to  rest.  The  active  pall-bear- 
ers were  employes  of  the  First  National  Bank:  James  B.  Read, 
Stuart  C.  McCrimnion,  Juan  Shoemaker,  F.  L.  Wardlaw,  C.  J.  Eck- 
ert,  G.  E.  Moore,  V.  S.  Odebraski,  and  Leonard  Murphy.  Directors 
of  the  bank,  vestrymen  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Faith,  and  old 
friends  were  the  honorary  pall-bearers :  Dr.  W.  S.  Harroun,  Bron- 
son  M.  Cutting,  Julius  H.  Gerdes,  H.  H.  Dorman,  Arthur  Seligman, 
James  L.  Seligman,  Frank  AV.  Clancy,  Aloys  B.  Renehan,  Dr.  James 
A.  Massie,  L.  Bradford  Prince,  Miguel  A.  Otero,  Solomon  Spitz,  Aus- 
tin C.  Brady,  and  J.  G.  Schumann.  Walter. 

Thomas  D.  Burns,  legislator,  public  official,  banker,  merchant,  stock 
raiser  and  farmer,  died  at  his  home  in  Tierra  Amarilla,  the  county 
seat  of  Rio  Arriba  County,  on  Tuesday,  March  7,  1916,  and  was 
buried  two  days  later  in  the  family  plot  at  Tierra  Amarilla,  Rev. 
Father  Alvernhe  officiating  in  the  celebration  of  requiem  mass  in  the 
Catholic  church  at  Tierra  Amarilla. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Burns  was  typical  of  many  pioneers  and  immi- 
grants. He  was  born  in  the  County  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1844,  and  was  therefore  in  his  seventy-second  year  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  the  son  of  William  and  ^[ary  Burns  who  came 
to  New  York,  wdiere  they  lived  five  years,  in  1854,  In  1859  they  took 
u])  their  residence  at  AVliitewater,  Wisconsin,  and  there  the  mother 
<lied  in  188l\  while  the  father  died  in  1890  at  the  home  of  his  son  in 
Xew  ^Mexico,  interment  however,  ])eing  made  at  Whitewater. 

At  the  beginning  of  th(^  Civil  War,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old, 
Thomas  D.  Burns  ran  away  from  home  with  only  five  dollars  in  his 
pockets  and  headed  for  Pike's  Peak.  From  Janesville,  Wisc(msin, 
he  walked  to  Onudia,  selling  ])amphlets  on  the  treatment  of  horse 
diseases.  ()(*casionally,  he  exchanged  one  of  these  ])am[)lilets  for  a 
meal,  sometimes  he  sold  one  for  twenty-fiv(^  cents,  and  u])on  one  occa- 
sion running  across  a  nuui  whose  horse  was  very  ill,  he  sold  the  book 
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for  five  dollars  so  that  liis  capital  increased  to  fourteen  dollars  by 
the  time  he  reached  Omaha,  which  paid  his  transportation  overland 
to  Denver.  From  Denver  he  went  to  Boulder  and  beg'an  to  prospect 
for  ore,  but  the  har<l  work  he  put  into  sinking-  a  sliat't  with  pick  and 
shovel  yielded  him  no  returns  and  he  returned  to  Denver  to  enter  the 
employ  of  J.  Jackson  c^'  Conqjany.  But  his  career  ^vith  the  firm  was 
cut  short  by  a  tii-e  that  destroyed  the  store. 

^[r.  Burns  was  <>'iven  his  first  real  start  in  life  by  ihv  apx)ointm(Mit 
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rnit»Ml  State's  marshal  to  take  cliarire  of  the  military  stores  at 
I'  .M  Lyons,  Colorado,  to  relieve  tlio  sutler  who  was  thought  to  be 
a  ront'eilerate  symi)atliizer.  The  stores  were  valued  at  $500,000. 
it  was  also  his  duty  to  examine  all  caravans  and  freight  wagons  for 
i-.Mitrahand  goods.  Transferred  to  Fort  Union,  ^[ora  County,  he 
!j;ad<'  his  first  acquaintance  with  Xew  ^Nfexico  and  rapidly  learned  the 
Spanish  language.  For  one  year  he  distributed  commissary  stores 
:i!;d  then  was  superseded  by  Lieutenant  Taylor.  With  the  $700  he 
!iad  saved,  he  purchased  a  stock  of  merchandise  in  Santa  Fe,  and 
>'iipped  it  to  Conejos,  Colorado,  where  he  opened  a  store.  He  made 
(•iHisi<lerable  in  cattle  <h^als  but  lost  everything  he  had  on  a  govern- 
nn'iit  contract  and  found  himself  $6,000  in  debt  besides.  With  an 
lii.j  mule  his  sole  possession,  he  trekked  to  Denver  to  retrieve  his 
fortune  and  to  pay  his  debts.  He  opened  stores  hiter  in  Tierra 
Aniarilla,  in  Parkview,  in  Chama,  Canjelon,  Blanco,  Xew  Mexico, 
lu'uacio,  Colorado,  and  at  other  points.  He  prospered  in  hind  deals, 
ill  stock  raising,  in  farming,  in  merchandising,  and  soon  had  paid 
all  of  his  debts  and  was  amassing  a  fortune.  During  the  Cte  trou- 
hh's,  Fort  Lowell  was  established  near  Parkview,  and  it  was  through 
the  firnmess,  courage,  and  tact  of  Mr.  Burns  that  the  settlers  of 
northern  Xew  Mexico  were  spared  the  devastation  that  fell  to  other 
sections.  In  later  years  he  acquired  Trimble  Hot  Springs  near 
Durango,  Colorado,  and  became  the  principal  owner  and  president 
of  the  Burns  X^ational  Bank  in  that  city.  He  had  other  banking  in- 
terests and  died  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  State. 

The  people  of  Rio  Arriba  County  and  adjoining  counties  looked  to 
Mr.  Burns  for  political  leadership.  While  he  never  sought  office  of 
his  own  accord,  he  served  several  terms  as  county  commissioner  and 
treasurer  of  Rio  Arriba  County,  was  a  niem])er  of  the  Territorial 
Senate  for  five  terms  and  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  Before  the 
last  S(\ssion  of  the  legislature  he  resigned  because  of  physical  infirm- 
ities and  desire  for  rest,  but  he  was  persuaded  by  Governor  ^IcDon- 
ahl  to  continue  service  and  proved  an  especially  valuable  member  in 
the  1915  session.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Burns  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  State  Central  Conunittee.  He  served  in  the 
convention  that  drafted  the  State  Constitution  and  for  decades  was 
a  delegate  to  State  and  county  conventions,  fie  was  independent  in 
thought  and  while  ordinarily  a  strict  party  man,  there  were  occa- 
sions when  he  refused  to  obey  party  mandates.  Quite  a  number  of 
laws  on  the  statute  ])ooks  1)ear  his  name.  ^Ir.  Burns  in  his  later 
yt^ars  traveled  considerably  and  spent  several  winters  in  Mexico. 
The  Burns  home  was  a  most  hospitable  one  and  in  it  were  enter- 
taiuinl  men  like  General  Phil  Sheridan,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Senator  Burns  and  at  whose  home  in  Chicago  Mr.  and  ^Ivs.  Burns 
visited  occasionally.    I\rrs.  Burns,  who  survives  her  husband,  was 
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Miss  Josepliiiie  Galleiros  of  Abiqiiiii,  a  dang-liter  of  J.  Pablo  Gallouos, 
a  (listiiiguisluHl  political  leader  among-  his  people.  Three  children 
survive:  Thomas  D.  Burns,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Hall,  and  ]\Irs. 
Enmia  B.  Becker. 

Mr.  Burns  was  one  of  a.  group  of  men  of  about  the  same  age,  who 
liad  come  to  New  Mexico  in  their  youth  and  who  have  died  within 
the  past  few  months  and  included  such  men  as  Major  R.  J.  Palcn 
and  ex-Governor  William  T.  Thornton,  who  both  answered  the  last 
summons  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Burns  died,  Judge  H.  L.  Waldo,  and 
Abraham  Staab,  who  each  in  their  sphere  contributed  to  the  making 
of  modern  New  Mexico.  Walter. 

Captain  William  H.  Jack,  one  of  the  pioneer  cattle  men  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  at  one  time  owner  of  the  famous  "Oak  Grove"  cattle  ranch 
in  Grant  County,  died  Saturday,  February  19,  1916,  following  an 
operation  in  a  hospital  at  El  Paso,  Texas.  Captain  Jack  was  a  na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania,  having  been  born  at  Pittsburgh  April  7,  1854. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  and  Caroline  (Howard)  Jack.  Captain 
Jack  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Holidaysburg  of 
his  native  State  and  began  his  career  as  an  employee  of  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Manufacturers'  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  in  1871, 
continuing  with  that  financial  institution  for  eight  years,  when  he  re- 
moved to  New  Mexico  and  located  in  Colfax  County,  where  in  1879 
he  engaged  in  the  business  of  stock  raising.  In  1891  he  removed  to 
Grant  County  and  at  one  time  was  one  of  the  largest  cattle  raisers  in 
the  State.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  owner  of  ranches  in  Col- 
fax and  Union  counties  and  was  president  of  the  Crowfoot  Cattle 
Company.  He  was  married  in  1895  to  Jessie  J.  Posey,  who  survives 
hira. 

With  the  organization  of  the  Xew  ^lexico  Cattle  Sanitary  Board  in 
1892  Captain  Jack  was  elected  its  lirst  president,  an  office  which  he 
filled  for  eight  years,  thereafter  continuing  a  member  of  the  board 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  the  days  of  Colonel  La  Rue  and  Cap- 
tain A.  G.  Austen,  respectively  secretaries  of  this  most  important  of 
all  Xew  ^lexico's  official  industrial  organizations.  Captain  Jack's 
wide  experience  and  influence  were  always  witnessed  in  the  many 
legislative  enactments  during  the  period  of  his  connection  with  the 
board.  While  never  a  member  of  the  legislature,  along  with  James 
F.  Hinkle,  W.  C.  ^IcDonahl,  Xick  Cliaffin,  and  other  prominent  cattle 
raisers  in  the  old  Territorial  days,  Captain  Jack's  personality  was 
always  of  great  weight  in  both  l)ranches  of  the  legislature  in  securing 
the  passage  of  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  cattle  men. 

Socially,  there  was  no  more  companiona])le  s])irit  in  the  Southwest 
than  ^*Biir'  Jack.  His  friends  were  legion  and  no  meeting  of  cattle 
men  of  consequence  throughout  the  country  was  considered  complete 
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Captain  William  II.  Jack 

it*  not  atteiuled  by  the  prosident  of  the  New  ^lexLeo  Board.  Captain 
.lack  was  a  oliartcr  iiieinher  of  vSilvcr  City  [jodi^e  B.  P.  ().  E.  and  a 
Mason  and  was  always  identified  with  every  movement  tending  to  the 
iH'ttcrnient  and  im])roveinent  of  the  oommniiity  in  wiiieh  he  lived. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  resident  of  Folsom,  Union  Connty, 
Xi'W  Mexico. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cattle  Sanitary  Board  held  in  Alhnqnerqne  on 
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th(^  oi,u:]itli  (lay  of  ^^farcli,  1!)1(>,  tln^  following-  resolutions  were  pasx-d  : 
Whereas,  it  has  ])h.'as(Ml  an  all-wise  Providence  to  eall  from  our 
midst  l>y  dratli.  W'illiani  II.  Jack,  for  a  great  many  years  identitird 
with  the  live  stock  indu>try  of  our  State,  and  also  for  many  years  an 
active  mem])er  of  this  hoard;  and 

^'Whereas,  durini;-  his  h)n<j;-  service  as  a  memher  of  this  hody,  his 
time  antl  labors  were  <i:iven  |)ainstakin<;ly,  unselfishly,  and  without 
stint  to  the  service  of  the  cattle  industry  and  the  State;  and 

^^AMiereas,  there  exists  amon.i;-  tlie  members  of  this  body  a  stronu* 
feeling  of  the  loss  suffered  through  the  death  of  our  associate;  now 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Xew  Mexico  Cattle  Sanitary  Board,  in  session 
assembled,  expresses,  insofar  as  words  may  do  so,  our  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  William  IL  Jack,  appreciation  of  his  services  to  this  organ- 
ization, to  the  live  stock  industry,  and  to  his  State ;  and  be  it  further 
^'Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  statement  be  s|)read  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Xew  Mexico  Cattle  Sanitary  Board,  that  a  copy  be  handed 
to  the  widow  of  William  PI.  Jack,  and  that  the  Xew  Mexico  news- 
papers be  asked  to  publish  these  resolutions. 

(Signed)    ^^JoHx  H.  Hicks. 

Harry  A.  Martix.'^ 

Revf.rexd  Harvey  M.  Shields  died  at  MineranVells,  Texas,  on  ]\rarch 
6,  1916.  Dr.  Shields  had  been  living  at  the  Texas  resort  for  almost  a 
year  seeking  to  benefit  his  health  tlirougli  the  waters  of  the  famous 
springs  there.    Burial  was  made  at  that  place. 

Dr.  Shields  was  well  known  throughout  the  State  of  Xew  Mexico, 
having  been  a  resident  for  many  years.  His  first  charge  was  at  Las 
Cruces  in  1898,  one  year  after  his  ordination  as  a  priest  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  In  1894  he  went  to  Chicago  where  he  remained  for 
five  years.  In  1899  he  returned  to  Xew  Mexico  to  take  cliarge  of  the 
mission  at  Jemez  Hot  S])rings,  from  wdiich  point  he  removed  to  the 
Upper  Gila  and  later  to  Bisbee,  Arizona,  where  he  remained  until 
1908  when  he  was  sent  by  his  bishop  to  the  church  at  Dawson,  Xew 
Mexico.  Dr.  Shields  was  always  prominent  in  public  affairs  notwith- 
standing his  calling.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability 
and  well  liked  by  all  who  knew  him.  Pie  was  elected  member  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  of  Colfax  County  in  1911,  and  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  board,  a  position  which  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Dr.  Shields  was  also  prominent  in  the  good  roads  move- 
ment and  for  several  years  was  vice-president  of  the  Xational  High- 
Avays  Association.    He  is  survived  by  a  widow. 

The  American  Ixdiax  in  the  United  States.  Period  1850-1914. 
By  Warren  K.  ^foorhead,  A.]\[.    From  the  Andorer  Press.  A 
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-  -  jnptiHHisly  ])riiito(l  volume  of  440  pa^-es  with  lialf-toiie  illustra- 
liMiis  ami  map??,  and  reproductions  in  8e]jia  of  a  number  of  the  famous 
Ik'tMlmau  Wanamaker  pictures,  which  is  an  attractive  specimen  of 
tli,.  hookinaker's  art.  In  it,  Mr.  Moorhead  sums  up  nuich  of  the 
oilicial  history  of  tlie  American  Indian  during-  what  he  calls  the  tran- 
>itinii  period.  However,  it  is  more  of  a  polemic  than  a  historical 
narrative.  The  author  himself  calls  it  a  "Plea  for  Justice/'  and  he 
i-niitends  for  a  viewpoint  that  finds  but  little  sympathy  in  the  West, 
r-pecially  in  sections  where  the  policy  of  coddling  the  Indian  like  a 
.•spoiled  child  has  retarded  general  development  and  has  been  of  the 
^•reatest  detriment  to  the  Indian  himself. 

The  history  is  very  fragmentary.  Take  the  chapter  on  the  Pueblo 
Indian  and  there  is  nothing  that  deals  witli  the  intricate  pro])lem  of 
Pueblo  citizenship,  the  Territorial  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  ex- 
haustive court  opinions,  the  various  congresses  of  the  Pueblo  Indians 
themselves,  nor  of  any  of  the  events  within  and  without  the  pueblos 
that  together  form  a  stirring  history.  On  the  other  hand,  an  entire 
chapter  is  given  to  Geronimo.  Air.  Moorhead  appears  as  an  apol- 
ogist of  the  wily  old  savage  and  apparently  justifies  Geronimo 's  ca- 
reer of  plunder,  rapine,  and  murder,  an  attitude  which  old  time  Xew 
Mexicans  will  naturally  resent.  ^Iv.  Moorhead 's  statistics  as  to  the 
pi-rcentage  of  Indians  who  have  alienated  their  allotments  are  not 
convincing,  for  right  here  iu  Xew  Alexico  the  tenure  of  land  by  the 
Spanish-Americans  has  undergone  the  same  vicissitudes  and  but  few^ 
of  the  thousands  of  dry  farms  in  Xew  Afexico  are  today  in  the  same 
ownership  that  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

A  number  of  typographical  errors  mar  the  volume.  Mr.  Moor- 
head has  done  much  better,  more  scientific,  and  more  convincing* 
work.  Yet  the  present  volume  serves  its  x^nrpose  as  the  record  and 
presentation  of  one  side  of  a  controversy,  the  side  of  the  Xew  Eng- 
hind  sentimentalist.  A  library  on  the  Indian  is  not  complete  with- 
out this  volume.  It  is  of  special  interest  also,  to  many  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  Mr.  Moorhead  whom  he  mentions  hy  name  and 
praises  or  blames  according  to  their  attitude  toward  the  so-called 

Indian question.  A  number  of  Xew  Alexicans,  especially  those 
<*oimected  with  the  Indian  service,  are  named  and  their  work  is 
praised  without  stint.  Walter. 
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WiiEX  James  S.  Calliouii,  first  territorial  governor  of  Xew  Mexico, 
realized,  in  the  early  spring  of  1852,  that  his  health  was  too  ninch 
impaired  for  him  any  longer  to  bear,  with  justice  to  himself  and  to 
his  constituents,  the  heavy  responsi])ilities  of  the  gu1)ernatorial  office 
at  Santa  Fe,  he  made  preparations  to  return  to  the  ''States"  and  to 
his  old  home  in  Georgia.  Ilis  had  been  a  thankless  task.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  great  relief  that  he  handed  over  the  charge  of  ex- 
ecutive duties  to  Colonel  E.  V.  Sumner,  with  whom  his  relations  had 
not  always  been  of  the  pleasantest.  It  was  the  old  story  of  conflict 
l)etween  civil  and  military  authority.  The  two  men  had  disputed, 
time  and  time  again,  over  matters  of  Indian  policy  and  over  the 
scope,  never  adequately  defined  for  them,  of  their  respective  juris- 
dictions. Even  at  the  very  last  and  in  spite  of  his  undou])ted  sym- 
pathy with  Calhoun  in  his  enfeebled  state,  Sumner  was  not  able  to 
prevent  the  petty  red  tape  ])roce<lure  of  the  "War  Department  hinder- 
ing his  doing  the  really  generous  thing  and  providing  in  all  detail 
for  the  comfort  of  Calhoun's  last  sad  journey.  That  journey,  indeed, 
l>roved  not  to  be  a  very  extended  one;  for  the  weary,  disappointed 
governor  died  on  the  plains. 

His  duties  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  ex  officio  he  had, 
before  his  departure  from  Santa  Fe,  entmsted  to  the  senior  agent, 
John  Greiner,  and  to  him  descended,  likewise,  the  inevitable  contro- 
versy with  Sumner,  always  jealous  of  his  position  and  of  the  author- 
ity attaching  thereto.  lie  chose  to  regard  himself  as  acting  governor 
in  every  respect,  but  did  not  actually  interfere  with  Indian  matters 
obnoxiously  until  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  was  in  near  prospect, 
^leanwhile,  Greiner  ap})lied  himself  to  his  new  labors  assiduously. 
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having  already  had  some  experience  under  Calhoun's  immediate' 
direction. 

It  is  the  systematic  record  of  those  labors  that  appears  in  the  jour- 
nal here  printed,  which  is  a  transcript  of  a  manuscript  found  in  book 
form  among  the  United  States  Indian  Office  files.  The  journal  covors 
eighty-seven  x)ages  and  the  original  pagination  is  indicated  here  ]»> 
numbers  in  tlie  margin.  Its  record  is  a  record  of  six  months  only, 
April  1st  to  September  30th  inclusive.  Toucliing  the  editorial  treat- 
ment accorded  the  manuscript,  some  remarks  are  necessary.  The 
text  has  been  rigidly  reproduced.  Corrections  in  spelling  have  been 
inserted  within  brackets.  The  punctuation  has  not  been  changed, 
but  the  capitalization  has  been  brought  more  within  the  range  of 
usage  of  today.  In  some  instances,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
writing,  this  has  meant  nothing  more  than  giving  the  scribe  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt  and  letting  his  lengthened  strokes  stand  for  mere 
flourishes.  The  scribe  was  either  Greiner  himself  or  Ward,  his  in- 
terpreter; but  Greiner 's  name  is  found  signed  to  all  jounial  entries 
even  to  those  that  were  e\'idently  the  record  made,  in  his  absence,  by 
his  substitute. 

Concerning  the  subject  matter  of  the  journal,  there  is  not  much  to 
say.  It  speaks  for  itself,  but  it  makes  no  large  revelations.  The  six 
months  were  uneventful  months  and  Greiner  had  little  to  relate  be- 
yond the  almost  daily  Indian  visits.  The  red  men  came  to  him  on 
very  trivial  pretexts  most  of  the  time;  their  real  need  was  usually 
food  and  to  get  that  they  would  travel  a  long  distance.  Greiner  had 
some  slight  interest  in  ethnolog}^,  but  he  did  not  indulge  himself  in 
reflections  upon  it.  Only  once  in  a  while  did  he  make  even  cursory 
information  gained  a  matter  of  record.  And  yet  his  journal  is  not 
without  interest.  To  say  the  least,  it  fills  a  historical  gap.  And  it 
does  add  to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  conditions  and  relations  under 
Mexican  management.  Something,  too,  can  be  read  between  the 
lines. 

Journal  of  Da  ill/  Transactions 
At  the  Superintendcncy  of  Indian.  Affairs 

Santa  Fe  New  Mexico 

1852.  April  1st  1852. 

April.  1st.  Indian  from  Santo  Domingo,  here  all  night  Came  for  nothing 
1  particular.  Staid  [stayed]  all  night  and  breakfast.  Cost  62i^  cents 
Express  from  Col  Sumner  brought  up  letters  and  report  of  Capt  Ewell 
1st  dragoons,  rebating  to  Apache  Indians  expedition  thought  the  Indians 
were  not  as  hostile  as  reported,  \Yard  copied  letters  for  mail  but  express 
could  not  wait  for  the  copies. 

Las  Lantes  ^  Indians  entered  complaint  against  Armijo  -  for  unjust 

1  For  the  Los  Lentes  pueblos,  see  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  El  Gringo,  p.  116. 

2  Mnniiel  Armijo.  jrovernor  of  New  Mexico.  Josiah  Grcffn:.  Commerce  of  the  Prairies  in 
Thvraitea'  irrstern  TrartJ.s',  vol.  xix,  note  77;  H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  Arizona  and  Xcw 
Mexico,  p.  310,  note. 
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!iv;itiiient,  refer [r]  eel  the  complaint  to  pueblo  to  settle. 

J.  Greiiier^  Ind.  Agt  Sup't  Ind  Affs 
New  Mexico 

•*  iM  (  '<»!  WooiFe}"  called  in  office,  requested  him  to  attend  the  court  at  San 
Mijniel,  to  investigate  the  Antonchico  [Anton  Chico]  difficulty,  he 
promised  to  do  so, 

John  from  San  lldefonso,  returned  with  governor  of  that  pueblo,  tg.  say 
that  the  mischi [e] vious  Indian  who  is  among  the  pueblos,  has  gone  to 
the  Rio  Aba  jo, 

cost  for  breakfast  and  supper  $1.50 

Don  Carlos  from  Tesuque  here  for  breakfast  25 

Paid  for  wood  for  Office  75 

John  Greini3j. 

3d  Eight  of  the  Indians  Pueblo  Santa  Clara  came  to  see  me,  in  regard  to 
the  settlement  above  the  pueblo — cutting  off  the  water  from  their  lands 
— measures  taken  to  remove  the  intruders.   All  staid  [stayed]  to  break- 
fast, meat  and  bread — $1.75  JoJui  Greiner 

Ai^ril  4"  Don  Carlos  a  Tesuque  Indian  who  has  been  trading  with  the  Coman- 
1852  ches.  stated  to  day  with  every  demonstration  of  his  belief  in  what  he  says, 

2  That  he  had  met  ^nth  a  ^lexican  captive,  at  Wolf-Creek,  in  the  country 
of  the  Comanches  who  belonged  to  (Baja  Sol)  or  (Setting  Sun)  a  cele- 
brated chief  of  that  tribe,  and  he  told  him  that  the  president  of  Mexico 
had  made  peace  with,  the  Comanche  nation,  and  had  advised  them  to 
invite  them  to  make  peace  vrith  all  the  wild  tribes  surrou[n]ding  New 
Mexico,  and  should  any  Pueblos  go  to  trade  among  them  to  invite  them 
to  join  them,  and  when  the  snow  fell  again  (October)  that  said  Chief 
Baja  Sol  was  to  inform  the  president  of  the  success  of  his  efforts. 
Should  they  be  accomplished,  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  fall  upon 
New  Mexico,  concentrating  their  forces  at  Santa  Fe,  while  the  Mexicans 
were  to  fall  upon  Texas  The  Comanches  are  at  peace  only  with  the  Kai- 
ways  and  Shawnees,  At  war  with  all  the  rest  of  the  tribes,  The  Coman- 
ches and  Apaches  have  been  at  peace,  but  are  now  at  war. 

The  known  [He  knows?]  Antonio  Baca  the  Indian  from  Cochiti,  he  has 
been  to  Tesuque,  but  has  said  nothing  bad.  The  Pueblos  are  all  weU 
satisfied,  he  has  heard  no  complaints  from  any  of  them,  They  the 
(Comanches)  are  travelling  now  among  the  Kaiways,  He  Carlos  under- 
stand [s]  the  Comanche  language  and  is  generally  invited  to  their 
councils. 

He  was  in  council  with  them  while  out,  and  the  chief  Eagle  Feathers, 
Ysaquipa,  Tecube — and  they  while  hunting  in  the  moimtains  lost  by 

3  Tlie  authority  under  which  Greiner  was  acting  can  be  surmised  from  the  following 
cri'dontial,  found  transcribed  on  the  front  page  of  his  journal: 

John  Greiner  Esq.  Indian  A^fent  was  this  <lay  appointed  Acting;  Superintendent  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  durinjj^  the  absence  of  H.  E.  James  S,  Calhoun,  Governor  and  Ex-ofiticio  Super* 
iutendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  said  appointment  to  take  effect  on  the  First  day  of  April  next. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  signed  my  hand  on  this,  Monday,  29th  day  of 
March  l,soL>,  at  Nine  o'clock  A.  M. 

By  order  of  the  Governor  David  V.  Whiting 
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the  Americans  takiiitr  from  them  a  number  of  cai)tiv('s.  ihcy  iwr-  aij-'> 
about  it, 

The  movement  is  to  be  simultaneous  in  Texas,  &  Xew  ^[exieo,  aihl  ,i 
clearT sweep  was  [is]  to  be  made  airainst  the  Americans 
Tliis  conversation  took  place  at  Wolf  Creek,  27  clays  march  from 
Santa  Fe, 

Carlos  his  brother,  wife,  and  child,  three  meals  each  sucra^^and  coffc- — 
$3,43  3/4  ,  John  Grein.-i- 

April  5"  Sent  letters  to  the  principal  chiefs  of  Xavajos  ^  to  be  here  from  2')" 

3  to  30''  of  this  month  by  Lacome  who  is  going;  to  Cheille  and  Tunieha, 
and  probabh'  ^vill  return  with  them.  Sent  letters  by  ^Iv  Johnson  wh<> 
"went  to  Albur(}uert[ue  to  Gen  1  Baird  re(|uesting'  him  to  see  the  Indian 
Juan  Antonio  Baca,  who  is  among  the  Pueblos  and  ascertain  what  h«- 
is  about. 

Also  telling  him  what  Carlos  of  Tesuque  said  ab(mt  the  Comanchcs 
yesterday.  Paid  for  Indians  of  Tt^suque  $2.00  John  Greiner 

April  6"  John  Steven  of  Santo  Domingo  came  up  with  papers  purportinir 
to  be  a  title  to  the  Old  Pecos  '  lands,  evidently  of  no  account.  Many 
of  their  people  had  returned  from  their  trading  expedition  with  C<>- 
jnanches, 

Report  nothing  of  interest. 

Gave  him  breakfast   0.2") 

Mr  Conklin  a  trader  from  Jemez  says  that  about  three  Aveeks  ago,  the 
pri[e]st  of  Santo  Domingo,  came  to  Jemez.  and  told  the  Mexicans,  that 
the  Americans,  were  going  to  take  away  the  Indian  lands  from  Mexi- 
can [s],  who  were  living  on  Pueblo  lands,  and  that  it  was  all  wrong, 
that  the  ^Mexicans  had  a  right  to  live  where  they  were.  The  pri[e]st 
who  is  there,  one  who  came  from  the  States  appears  to  be  a  verv  good 
sort  of  man.  John  Greiner 

7"  An  Indian  from  San  Ildefonso  here,  some  trouble  about  the  governor 
of  pueblo,  think  him  rather  trifling — 

Up  last  night  writing  to  Col  Sunnier  and  Gen'l  Baird,  upon  matters  re- 
lating to  the  present  condition  of  the  wild  Indians,  ]\Ir.  Kephart  ®  came 
in  from  States  to  day,  says  that  the  Arrapahoes  and  others,  are  encamped 
on  the  Arkansas. 

That  rumors  are  prevalent  that  the  Comanches  have  been  driven  fn^m 
Texas  by  the  white  chief,  and  they  are  for  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
other  wild  tribes. 

Two  thousand  lodges  are  expected  to  be  upon  the  Arkansas  in  a  short 

4  The  accepte<l  s})ellm^  of  today  is  Xamlio.  Aij^reement  as  to  the  meanincr  of  the  name 
appears  to  have  been  reached  when  E.  L.  Ilewett  found  ''the  large  area  of  cultivate<l  lands'' 
satisfactory.    Anurican  Antltropohnjisi ,  vol.  viii,  p.  19.'). 

5  On  the  sultject  of  Old  Pecos  and  the  Peeos  "trek"  of  about  18.''.S,  see  A.  F.  Bandolier, 
"A  Visit  to  the  Abori^'inal  Euins  in  the  Valley  of  Eio  Pecos"  in  Papers  of  the  Arclnuo- 
lofjiral  Institute  of  Amrrica,  American  Series,  vol.  i,  ]tp.  124-12.");  E,  L.  Hewett,  "Studi*'S 
on  the  Extinct  Pueblos  of  Pecos"  in  The  Ameriean  AntJiropolo(ii.st,  vol,  vi.  p.  4.'>6 :  Klliott 
Coues,  Tlie  Ejprditians  of  ZehuJon  Montiioincrji  Pike,  vol.  ii,  p.  I'M,  note  20;  Hepfi't  of 
Janus  II.  HimpsoD,  1S49,  Senate  Exec.  Doc.  No.  G4,  r.lst  Cong-.,  1st  sess.,  1S50.  p.  6^. 

•iW.  G.  Kephart? 
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time,  I  think  the  whole  matter  exa,*rgerated  myself,  but  "Quieii  Sabe"' 
Sent  nfl*  a  ^Mexican  runner  to  Taos  to  call  Pablo  Zapato  and  say  I  wish 
to  se»'  him, 

Wrote  letters  to  him,  Judge  Beaubien,  and  ]\[ignault, 

Mexicans  to  g-o  and  return  for  $8.00  left  at  7  oelock  this  evening 

Santa  Fe    AprW  8th  1852. 

4  Pedro  Garcia,  from  Rio  Hondo,  a  IMexican  came  to  office  to  day  to 
complain  of  two  Indians  of  Xand)e  who  had  taken  two  mules  from  him 
one  of  them  had  only  been  returned,  he  wished  to  make  the  pueblo  pay 
the  damage. 

The  alcalde  had  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  case  saying 
he  had  no  jurisdiction, 

^Ir  ]\link  the  agent  for  Garcia  wished  to  know  before  what  court  the 
matter  should  be  investigated, 

Answered  him  by  referring  the  case  to  the  district  attorney  of  the 
U.  S.  court,  John  Greiner 

.    "  Friday  April  9'' 

Good  Friday,  San  Ildefonso  Indians  said  that  they  had  seen  Ignacio 
Baca  the  Indian  of  Cochiti  who  is  and  be  here  after  holidays. 
Santa  Clara  governor  brought  in  a  pair  of  chickens  as  presents,  cost  for 
provisions  for  Indians    .$-1.87  1/2 

]\Ir  Johnson  att[y].  genl.  returned  last  night  from  Alburquerque  where 
he  had  been  on  business  for  department 

his  bill  of  expenses  $9.50 

John  Greiner 

Saturday  April  10" 
Governor  of  Nambe  came  in  to  day  to  tell  me  about  the  difficulty  with 
the  ^Mexican  regarding  the  two  nuiles  stolen  by  one  of  the  boys  of  the 
Pueblos, 

Agreed  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  court  if  not  settled  before  satis- 
factorily. 

San  Ildefonso  Indians  here  on  business  regarding  the  Indian  Baca,  they 
wished  to  bring  him  here  by  force  told  them  not  to  do  so,  as  I  can  see 
him  when  he  comes  of  his  own  accord,  provisions  for  Indians  $2.50 
Mr  Francisco  from  Abi(|uiu  says  that  the  Utahs  are  veiy  (juiet  Tam- 
ouchi  was  in,  and  says  that  there  is  a  probability  of  trouble  between  the 
Sieveritchi  *  and  Capotes'*  regarding  the  killing  of  a  doctor  belonging  to 
the  Sieveritchi  tribe  John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  April  11"  1852. 

5  Easter  Sunda}',  nothing  of  consequence,  no  Indians  present, 

John  Greiner 

'  Coneerning  the  use  of  this  expression,  see  Bartlett,  Personal  Narrative,  i,  279. 
The  Sieveritchi  Indians  of  Greiner 's  Journal  are  listed,  in  F,  W.  Hodge's  Handhoolc 
of  American  Indians,  part  ii,  p.  514,  as  the  Seuvarits  and  descri})ed  as  "A  division  of  Ute 
formerly  oeenj)ying  the  Castle  valley  in  w.  central  Utah." 

'••The  Capotes  are  another  division  of  the  Utes.  See  Hodfre's  account  of  them  in  his 
Handhool-  of  American  Indians,  part  i,  p.  20.'),  and  in  Elliott  Cones,  On  the  Trail  of  a  Span- 
iv/*  Pieateer;  tlie  Diarij  and  Itiiterarn  of  Francisco  Garccs,  vol.  ii,  p.  404,  note  11. 
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^Monday  April  12" 
Pablo  Romero  came  here  from  Taos  Pueblo  having  been  sent  for  by  in«- 
to  have  a  confidential  talk  concerning  the  views  and  opinions  of  tiiu 
Pueblos,  Jicarillas^^  and  Utahs 

He  states  that  the  Indian  from  Coehiti  (Baca)  had  visited  Taos  Pueblo, 
and  said  thaSthe  Colonel  at  Valve rde  had  appointed  him  chief  over  all 
the  pueblos  in  the  Territory;  and  he  was  now  on  a  visit  to  all  the  pueblos, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  Pueblos  to  volunteer  to  go  into  the  United 
States  in  proof  of  what  he  said  he  carried  coat  and  epauletts  given  him 
by  the  officer  at  Valverde. 

As  the  Taos  people  were  well  acquainted  with  all  my  views  in  this  respect 
they  placed  no  confidence  in  any  thing  he  said,  Baca  said  he  had  visited 
all  the  pueblos  in  [the]  Territory  ex[c]ept  Picuris/^  and  he  was  on  his 
road  there,  on  Sunday  April  4^'  when  he  intended  to  come  to  Santa  FC- 
to  see  the  superintendent,  Pablo  heard  when  he  visited  Coehiti  that  this 
said  Baca  had  been  the  ruin  of  that  pueblo  by  his  bad  conduct,  He 
had  when  governor  of  Coehiti  about  thirty  years  ago  made  a  trip  to 
old  ^Mexico  and  when  he  returned  pretended  to  have  all  authority  to 
judge  cases,  and  succeed  [ed]  in  making  a  great  deal  of  money  off  the 
pueblos  of  Santo  Domingo  and  his  own,  some  of  the  principal  men 
resolved  to  find  out  the  truth  went  to  Old  Mexico,  and  found  his  preten- 
sions false. 

He  was  then  expelled  from  the  Pueblo  of  Coehiti  he  is  looked  upon  as  a 
great  rascal, 

Baca  when  questioned  closely  by  the  Pueblos  of  Taos  why  he  was  med- 
dling in  these  matters,  said  that  he  was  well  paid  for  it  by  the  colonel 
of  Valverde,  and  he  visited  all  the  pueblos  in  order  to  show  that  he 
earned  his  money. 

Told  him  what  Carlos  of  Tesuque  had  said  about  the  Comanches  fonning 
a  league  with  all  the  wild  tribes  to  take  New  Mexico,  He  thinks  the 
Utahs  will  never  join  the  league  Pablo  had  a  talk  with  the  Apache 
6  chiefs,  Chacon  Jose  Antonio  and  others  and  they  told  him  they  intended 
to  remain  at  peace  as  they  were  well  contented  with  the  Americans, 
About  a  year  ago  Pablo  was  at  Santa  Fe  and  had  a  talk  with  the  gov- 
ernor. After  his  return  home  he  met  some  of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches, 
and  they  asked  his  opinion  about  making  peace. 

He  pledged  his  head  that  if  the  Americans  made  peace  they  would  not 
be  the  first  to  break  it, 

He  had  told  Lobo  who  was  complaining  about  not  having  received 
present  [s],  to  hold  on  an[d]  and  they  would  not  be  forgotten,  and  sure 
enough  he  heard  soon  after  that  the  Apaches  were  called  to  receive  pres- 
ents, if  they  were  glad  before  they  are  overjoyed  now, 

10  Thwaites  sayg,  in  his  editorial  notes  to  Gre^'-jj's  Commerce  of  the  Prairies  (Western 
Travels,  vol.  xx.  note  39),  that  "The  Jicarrilla  (Xicarrilla)  are  of  AtMpascan  stock,  but 
from  the  similarity  of  their  lanjriiajjfe  are  classed  as  'A])ache,  although  they  are  not  known 
to  have  had  any  tribal  connection  with  them.  Their  alliance  was  more  frequently  with  the 
Ute,  with  whom  they  int*^rmarrie<l,  and  whose  customs  they  assimilate<l. " 

11  Picuries.  For  a  brief  history  of,  see  The  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  edited  bv 
E.  E.  Twitchell,  vol.  ii,  p.  236. 
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lie  considers  Lobo  chief  of  the  Apaches  a  \ery  good  man  and  reliable, 
His  father  was  a  great  man 

Told  him  about  the  same  fellow  who  came  here  to  give  me  intelligence 
about  Pabio,  the  Apache  and  that  I  thought  he  was  an  imposter,  he  had 
a  I'ut  lip,  he  belongs  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  (been  humbugged  I  gues[s]  ) 
Tln'V  know  that  the  Comanches  would  be  on  the  Arkansas,  but  that  is 
iiDtliing,  every  year  they  meet  for  the  purpose  of  trading  among  them- 
selves, it  has  always  been  their  custom  [s],  some  to  hunt  buffalo  and 
some  for  other  purposes, 

The  Comanches  look  upon  the  northern  Indians  as  great  rascals  and 
they  only  meet  together  long  enough  to  do  their  trading  The  Apaches 
and  Eutaws  will  never  unite  with  the  Comanches,  as  their  jealousies 
are  to[o]  great  of  one  another  [for  them]  to  stay  long  together, 
The  Eutahs  have  no  objections  to  the  troops  coming  to  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo, 

He  has  seen  all  the  captains  of  Utahs  and  they  would  be  glad  if  the 
troops  would  build  a  fort  near  the  Tricheras,  a  large  river  and  a  good 
place  for  a  fort 

Paid  runner  Mexican,  to  Taos  and  back  8.00  dollars 

Pablo  for  bread  meat  and  forage  for  his  animal  1.75 

Umparawa  and  his  band  was  kept  away  from  Abiqui  [Abiquiu]  by 

lies  told  by  the  Mexicans  saying  the  Americans  would  take  his  head. 

He  is  not  sure  of  any  thing  but  as  far  as  men  can  know  he  knows  the 

Americans  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  wild  Indians. 

Pablo  speaks  for  the  Eutaws  because  he  knows  them,  they  make  the 

Taos  Pueblo  their  home,  they  know  what  the  agent  comes  for,  Avhere  he 

comes  from,  and  they  depend  upon  him, 

About  three  weeks  ago  Cuniachi  came  to  the  pueblo,  and  told  them  that 
his  people  were  going  to  divide  their  party,  some  of  them  were  going 
one  way  and  some  another, 

They  had  been  waiting  for  some  time  on  the  Conejos  road  to  see  if  the 
Spaniards  were  going  to  settle  their  lands,  but  finding  they  did  not 
come  they  concluded  the  agent  had  stop[p]ed  them, 
In  four  months  they  would  be  back  again  and  see  what  the  agent  had 
to  give  them, 

They  were  much  please  [d]  that  the  Spaniards  did  not  come  upon  their 
lands  John  Greiner 

Tuesday  April  13'' 
Pablo  went  off  this  morning,  goes  to  Santo  Domingo  on  some  business, 
paid  him  for  his  services  .^'25.00  as  runner  and  for  confidential  services, 
Navajoes  came  in  to  day  46  of  them,  with  SandovaP-  their  chief,  came 
to  see  about  their  lands,  some  trouble  exists  between  them  and  the  La- 
guna  Pueblo  Also  between  them  and  the  alcalde  of  Cubera  about  three 
horses  which  ought  to  be  paid  them,  refer [r]ed  the  whole  matter  until 
tomorrow,  Gave  them  plenty  to  eat  for  themselves  and  animals,  they 
appear  to  be  much  pleased, 

Si^e  *  *  Ofiicial  Correspon<lence  of  James  S.  Calhoun, ' '  p.  .309. 
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Julian  Solis  \vh{>has  been  trading  witk  the  Mescaleros^-^  Apaches,  enim- 
in  today  with  a  letter  which  states  they  want  peace,  the  whole  body  h*. 
says  is  within  three  days  travel  of  Anton  Chico  John  Grein»*r 

8  '  Santa  Fe  X.  M.  April  13''  isr,2 
Sandoval [' |s  band  about  45  from  near  Seviyeta  [Sevilleta  ?]  came  in 
to  .see  the  j^overnor  and  have  a  talk, 

Antonio  Sandoval,  Clemi'nte,  Yotilt,  El^i'ordo,  Chino,  Andres  Lacero, 
Kanssisse,  were  the  principal  chiefs. 

Told  them  that  durino;  the  ilhirss  of  th('  governor  I  was  [am]  the  super- 
intendent, and  wish  to  know  them  personally  that  whenever  they  caiuf 
[come]  here  to  see  me  we  would  have  some  thing-  for  them,  would  try 
to  make  them  comfoi'table  and  make  their  stay  as  pleasant  as  [  could 
That  the  president  had  sent  us  here  in  his  place  to  see  that  they  Avcrc 
not  imposed  upon,  that  no  complaint  had  been  made  against  them  of  hitc 
every  thing  was  going  on  well  and  we  were  much  pleased. 
The  president  was  mucli  pleased  with  Xavajoes  they  ploughed  and  sowed 
and  raised  their  own  food,  made  their  own  cloth  and  were  an  industrious 
people 

Sandoval,  He  has  his  own  people  under  his  control  he  will  answer  for 
their  good  conduct,  they  do  nothing  without  his  orders,  whenever  he 
hears  of  other  Xavajoes  doing  any  thing  wrong  he  tries  to  jii'^vent  it. 
Told  him,  that  was  what  I  should  expect  from  a  good  man  as  I  supposed 
he  was, 

Interpreter  who  speac  [elks  for  all. 

In  1848  a  petition  was  got  up  by  Mexicans  and  presented  to  Col  Wash- 
ington to  take  possession  of  the  land  around  San  Jose  with  the  water 
and  all,  the  Xavajoes  were  absent  at  that  time 
Col  Washington  sanctioned  it 

This  land  had  been. cultivated  from  the  time  the  interpreter  can  remem- 
ber but  was  absent  at  the  time  the  petition  was  presented,  in  a  year  and 
half  the  X^'avajoes  returned  again  to  this  land,  in  order  to  keep  them 
cpiiet  the  land  was  given  up  by  Col  Washington    During  the  time  the 
Mexicans  had  the  land  they  had  parcelled  it  out  in  about  30  shares  and 
divided  among  themselves    This  land  is  about  5  leagues  from  Pueblo 
Laguna,  the  grou[n]d  is  a  cienega^*  and  is  about  2  miles  in  extent. 
Louis  Saracine  an  Indian  of  the  Pueblo  of  Lagiina 
The  land  taken  by  the  people  of  Laguna  was  the  upper  part  of  the  land, 
and  cuts  off  the  water  from  the  lower  part  of  the  land, 
when  the  X^avajoes  saw  the  Laguna  people  taking  their  land,  they  went 
and  asked  why  they  had  settled  their  lands  which  did  not  belong  to 

9  them,  and  why  they  cut  otf  their  water.  They  said  that  there  [their] 
right  was  given  to  them  by  the  gov.  the  general,  (they  di[d]n't  know  his 
name)  had  given  them  the  land. 

That  they  would  not  give  up  their  land  without  a  fight 

That  they  might  come  to  Santa  Fe  and  present  their  claims  if  they  had  a 

mind  to,  Sandoval  said  if  T  do  go  to  Santa  Fe  I  will  state  the  truth,  if 

13  The  ilf'scdJero,  who  are  etlinologicallv  grouped  by  Hodge  in  Cones 's  On  the  Trail  of 
a  Spanush  Tionrcr,  vol.  ii,  note  It. 
1*  A  marsh,  or  moor. 
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I  )i;ivc'  never  sold  the  land,  it  should  not  be  taken  from  me,  they  re- 
ma  rk-Ml  also  that  they  would  come  and  present  their  claims  and  prove 
t!ie  land  was  theirs. 

lly  the  L«guna  people  takinir  the  upper  land  the  Xavajoes  are  forced 
to  h'ave  the  land  and  come  down  the  canon  further,  At  the  u})per  part 
of  the  cienejj'a  was  the  place  for  the  lo<ltres  and  ^rrazino;  ground, 
Th<'  larg:t'st  portion  of  the  Xavjijo  land  was  there,  it  is  call  fed]  La 
( 'it'Ut'ga  de  San  Jose,  their  wheat  is  piantiMl  and  coming-  u}).  and  they  had 
to  give  it  up  because  they  have  no  water, 

Kamon  Sanchez  is  the  interpreter  [sis  name  he  has  often  given  the  Xava- 
joes advice  and  he  advised  them  to  come  here  and  lodge  their  complaint, 
at  their  request  he  came  with  them.  This  is  the  reason  for  coming  here 
being  at  peace  they  thought  this  the  better  inste[a]d  of  fighting.  Told 
them  I  was  gratified  to  see  the  course  taken  by  them  and  also  to  the 
interpreter  for  his  good  advice  to  them. 
Another  Claim — 

In  September  last  six  boys  and  two  women  left  their  camp  with  some 
pinones^^  to  sell,  at  Cubera-close  to  Lagima,  they  sold  some  of  the 
pinones,  and  on  the  same  day  returned  towards  their  homes,  night  over- 
took them  and  they  camped  about  two  leagues  from  Pueblo  Santa  Ana, 
Juan  Gonzales  a  ^Mexican,  the  alcalde  of  the  town  of  Cubera  at  present, 
left  the  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana.  with  S  or  ten  Indians  of  the  pueblo  and 
fell  upon  the  party,  and  captured  six  animals  after  the  robbing  party 
took  the  animals,  the  X'avajoes  ran  away  for  they  were  scared,  but  in- 
stead of  run[n]ing  the  way  from  danger,  they  ran  upon  the  alcalde  who 
had  taken  their  animals.  The  Pueblo  Indians  ran  otf,  and  left  the 
alcalde,  then  the  X^'avajoes  took  from  the  alcalde  a  mare,  saddle,  bridle, 
and  rifle  all  the  property  of  the  alcalde.  The  Xavajoes  are  willing  to 
let  the  alcalde  keep  three  of  their  animals,  one  for  the  mare,  one  for  tlie 
saddle  and  bridle  and  one  for  the  riflle — 

10  Santa  Fe  X.  :\I.  April  13"  1852 

and  they  wish  him  to  return  the  o  other  animals.  Last  June  when  the 
Xavajoes  were  not  good,  forty  [Mexicans  started  from  Cubera  to  fight 
against  all  advice  or  license  the  X^avajoes,  At  that  time  Sandoval  [']s 
band  was  divided  into  different  parts,  with  the  exception  of  a  captain 
and  a  few  of  his  people.  One  riiorning  very  early  this  party  of  ]\Iexi- 
cans  fell  upon  these  people  and  drove  away  all  their  stock. 
The  X^avajoes  ditl  not  then  fight  at  all. 

The  capt[a]in  of  the  ^lexicans  was  Pedro  Gonzales  the  Indian  did 

' Pine-mits.  Coiieernin*;  the  pifion,  Gre^y;  snys:  " ' .  ,  .  This  is  a  little  nut  .about 
tlio  size  of  a  ki(lney-l)ean,  with  a  rich  oily  keiuel  in  a  thin  shell,  enelose<l  in  a  ehestnut-like 
burr.  It  is  of  pleasant  flavor  an<l  nuu-h  eaten  by  the  natives,  anil  coiisiderable  f|uantities 
are  exported  annually  to  the  southern  cities.  It  is  sometimes  useil  for  the  manufacture 
of  ;i  certain  kind  of  oil,  said  to  l)e  very  ^ood  for  lamps."  (Thwaites,  If'cstcrn  Trarcls, 
vol,  xix,  p.  2t)7.)  The  i)inon  as  an  article  of  food  is  subject  for  comment  in  the  travel 
narratives  of  all  periods  since  the  Spaniards  first  ]ienetrated  tlie  region  of  the  ^^reat  South- 
\VfNt.  Ill  this  connection,  the  account  of  C'abeza  de  Vaca  (see  "Spanish  Explorers  in  the 
Snithern  T'nited  Str.tes''  in  OrifiitKil  Xarrdtivi  s  of  Ainrrican  Uisforii,  p.  9(5  )  and  of  Cas- 
tafw.la  (ibid,  ]>p.  ;;(i,s  and  iloO)  are  of  interest,  also  that  of  .7.  H.  Simpson  \  Hiport  of  1S-I9, 
JN-nate  Kxec.  Doc.  Xo.  64.  .Ust  (/onj^,,  ]st  sess.,  Is.lO,  p.  I'M)  and  of  dohn  Kussell  P>artlett 
'  T' r.sniinl  Xiirratiii',  vol.  i,  p.  '2:\i:). 
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not  wish  to  fight,  sent  off  an  express  that  they  were  at  peace  did  m.t 
want  to  fig"ht  and  they  wish  to  get  their  stock  back,  but  without  rrivm 
[giving]  the  express  a  chance  to  see  them,  they  shot  at  him,  the  expr«'s.s 
rauf  The  Xavajoes  then  attacked  the  Mexicans  fight  hard  killed  tliM 
captain  of  the  Mexicans  and  seven  others,  and  wounded  nearly  all  iW- 
balance  of  the  others, 

At  the  same  time  Xavajoes  lost  two  men  and  two  women,  One  of  the 
Mexic-ans  killed  was  the  father  of  the  alcalde  who  had  stolen  their  ani- 
mals, 

Now  the  excuse  of  the  alcalde  for  not  given  [gi^^ng]  up  the  animals, 
is  that  the  Xavajoes  killed  his  father  and  he  will  not  give  up  the  animals 
for  that  reason. 
The  question  now  is, 

Shall  the  alcalde  give  up  the  three  animals,  Some  of  the  Trucha  people 
and  Cheille  has  [have]  said  that  when  he  came  here  he  would  he  killed 
that  the  governor  would  give  12  mules  to  have  him  killed,  His  only 
object  in  bringing  so  many  of  his  people  with  him  was  to  show  th[e]m 
that  they  could  rely  on  the  governor,  he  has  lived  11  years  ^ith  the 
Mexicans,  and  has  got  along  well.  He  told  the  people  who  told  him  such 
stuff,  some  of  his  people  were  dou[b]tful  and  he  brought  them  along 
to  convince  themselves,  he  has  no  fears  himself. 

The  interpreter  says  he  told  them  all  that  they  should  do,  and  was  glad 
they  had  seen  the  governor  and  myself,  and  they  could  hereafter  come 
and  do  their  ovm  business, 

I  told  him  if  all  the  people  that  lived  among  the  Indians  would  do  as 
he  had  done,  we  should  hav  [have]  no  trouble 

11  Santa  Fe  X.  M.  April  13"  1852 

Told  them  that  I  was  gratified  to  see  how  they  had  come  here,  and  if 
they  did  not  kill  themselves,  eating  came,  pan,  coffee  and  sugar,  they 
need  not  fear  any  thing  else.  John  Greiner 

Wednesday  April  14" 
X'avajoes  trading  with  people  in  to^vn  all  very  quiet  and  well  behaved. 
Two  Pueblo  Indians  from  Jemez  stated  that  Eutaws  had  on  last  friday 
stolen  several  animals,  and  also  that  in  a  day  or  two  some  Americans 
would  bring  in  a  letter  giving  the  particulars.  An  old  Indian  from 
Santa  Clara  says  that  the  X^'avajoes  have  stolen  several  animals  from 
that  pueblo 

John  Greiner 

Thursday  April  15" 
X'avajoes  left  for  home  today  highly  gratified  with  their  visit, 
Expenditures  for  them  $-326.00 

Wrote  a  letter  to  Genl  Baird  refer [r]ing  their  business  to  him  for  set- 
tlement. 

Give  [gave]  the  governor  a  voucher  for  $'700.00 

San  Juan  Indians  came  in  today  to  ask  further  instructions  regarding 
a  Mexican  settling  on  the  pueblo  lands. 
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Onlt'ivd  to  keep  the  ^fexican  away  until  he  slioukl  produce  proof  that 
he  had  a  just  chum  to  it. 

Ei^rht  Picuri  Indians  oime  to  complain  of  the  Mexicans  of  Mora  taking 
off  all  the^water,  thereby  ruining-  the  pueblo  lands. 
Also  another  complaint  against  Solis  for  planting  their  lands 
Expenses  for  Picuris  Indians  today  for  food  $3.25    John  Greiner 

12  Santa  Fe  Friday  April  16"  1852 
Had  a  talk  with  Picuri  Indians  relating  to  the  water  taken  by  the  people 
of  Mora,  also  about  Solis  trouble,  sent  a  letter  No.  5  to  Sefior  Martinez 
the  prefect  of  Taos  earging  [urging]  him  to  settle  the  troubles  if  possible, 
I  fear  they  are  inclined  to  settle  their  own  matters  in  their  own  way,  if 
something  is  not  done  for  them  soon,  they  have  no  confidence  in  the 
court, 

Huero  Tanchue,^'  wife  and  child  and  Mexican  interpreter  visited  super- 
intendency  on  a  humbugging  expedition  I  think. 

Four  Santo  Clara  Indians  also  today  come  [came]  to  complain  that  their 
water  was  being  taken  by  a  Mr  Rudolph,  an  American,  who  is  settling 
upon  the  pueblo  lands. 

Told  them  I  did  not  know,  but  I  would  have  to  advise  them  to  remove 
him  themselves,  but  would  think  over  the  matter,  and  tell  them  before 
they  went  home, 

Indian  expenses  today  8.81^4  dollars  16  Indians  present 

John  Greiner 

Saturday  April  17" 
Santa  Clara  Indians  went  home  today,  told  them  I  would  be  at  the 
pueblo  on  tuesday  next  to  settle  the  claims  to  the  water  between  them 
and  Rudolph 

Sent  a  letter  by  Head  to  Manzanares  at  Abiqiu  [Abiquiu]  to  meet  me  at 
Valdez,  so  as  to  go  together  and  settle  the  pueblo  troubles, 
Tanchue  and  family  started  home  this  morning 
John  from  San  Ildefonso  and  boys  here  at  night, 

Mexican  from  a  trading  expedition  came  back  to  complain  that  the 
Keways  [Kiowas?]  had  stolen  all  his  animals.    Expenses  $4.  93  14 

John  Greiner 

13  Santa  Fe  Sunday  April  18"  1852 
Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  and  Tesuque  Indians  here  today  nothing 
much  to  say, 

Mr  Harrison  from  Anton  Chico,  says  that  the  Mescaleros  Apaches,  are 
about  three  or  four  days  travel  from  his  town,  and  they  wish  to  make 
peace  ver\'  submissive,  that  the  Comanches  have  taken  all  they  possessed, 
and  they  are  nearly  destitute,    Expenses  2.50  John  Greiner 

Monday,  April  19" 
Sent  Ward  to  Santa  Clara  with  instructions  to  meet  the  Indians,  and 

18  On  the  subject  of  the  settlement  of  Mora,  see  Thwaites,  Early  Western  Travels,  vol. 
xii,  p.  252,  note  73 ;  vol.  xx,  pp.  229-280,  note  139. 
"Lafayette  Head? 
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the  prefect,  to  settle  the  troubles  about  the  waters  of  puebh),  give  [<rav.- 
him  six  dolhirs  for  exi)enses. 

Paid  for  U.  S.  revolver  to  ^lajor  Cun  [n]  ingham  who  brought  it  finin 

Fo^t  Union  -1^25.00 

Revolver  letter  A.    Xo.  6159. 

San  Ildefonso  Indians  here  all  day  not  much  business.  Expenses  ^1^*2. .')(). 
Apache  Indian  came  in  at  night,  John  Greincr 

Tuesday  April  20" 
The  Apache  Indian  son  of  Chacon  went  off  this  morning,    Hosta  and 
two  sous  came' in  from  Jemez  at  night,  brought  letter  from  Genl.  liaini 
Utahs  gave  up  voluntiarly  the  animals  taken  from  Jemez  Exp«fnsi-s 
$1.50  John  Greincr 

Wednesday  April  21" 
Jemez  Indians  here  yet,  today  nothing  of  importance,    Expenses  for 
food  and  fodder J^l. 50  John  Greiner 

14  Santa  Fe  Thursday  April  22d  1S52 
Six  of  San  Ildefonso  Indians  here  today  to  complain  that  some  persons 
they  think  Xavajoes  have  stolen  some  of  their  stock,  but  don[']t  know. 
Jemez  Indians  here  yet, 

"Ward  returned  from  Santa  Clara  having  been  to  see  the  Indians  about 
the  settlement  of  their  lands, 

Rudolph  the  American  is  disposed  not  to  leave  the  premises.  Ward  and 
the  prefect  are  both  of  opinion  that  the  land  and  water  belongs  to  the 
Pueblo  of  Santa  Clara  beyond  question, 

Indian  expenses  $2.12|o  John  Greiner 

Friday  April  23d 

San  Ildefonso  Indians  gone  home, 
Jemez  Indians  here  yet, 

Santa  Clara  Indians  back  again  to  know  what  they  are  to  do  in  relation 
to  the  settlement  of  their  lands, 

Expenses  for  food  and  fodder  $3.18')4  John  Greiner 

Saturday  April  24" 

Santa  Clara  and  Jemez  Indians  here  today. 

Santa  Clara  ]HH>i)le  went  away  dissati  [s]  fied  on  account  of  my  not  re- 
moving Rudoli)h  from  tlu'ir  land,  altho  they  know  every  thing  will  be 
done  to  render  them  justice. 
]\Iail  came  in  early  this  nu»rning 

Expenses  for  meat,  bread  and  fodder  .i;3.12Vo  John  Greiner 

15  Santa  Fe  Sunday  April  25"  1852 
Jemez  Indians  still  here. 

Two  Apaches  here  on  their  way  hunting  gave  them  dinner, 

San  Ildefonso  Indian  here  today,  Expenses  1.50  John  Greiner 

:\Ionday  April  26" 
Jemez,  and  San  Ildefonso.  Indians  left  this  aftei-noon 
15  Apaches.  Jicarillas.  Indians  came  in  today  —  ]\Ioving  their  camp  to 
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tlie  north  of  the  town.    A  good  deal  of  trouble  with  theiu(  many  of 
tlicin  drunk   Sent  around  to  all  the  taverns,  requesting  them  not  to  sell 
liquor  to  any  Indians,  as  I  wouUl  inforce  the  Unv  in  all  cases, 
Expences^'or  Apaches  and  Pueblos  today  IM'^-'^  John  Greiner 

Tuesday  April  27" 
Sixty  five  Jiearilla  Apaclies  cami^  in  today  for  some  thing  to  eat 
Men,  women,  and  children,  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  chiefs  have  but  little 
command  over  them,  they  want  liquor  very  badly,  , 

Governor  sent  orders  to  the  prefect,  to  have  a  strong  police  to  preserve 
order, 

Requested  the  Indians  earnestly  to  move  away  from  the  towns  for  fear 
of  trouble  between  them  and  the  ^Mexicans,  they  promise  to  do  so 
Vigil,  Vigil  Santana,  and  Gordo,  captains 
Expenses  for  mutton,  buffalo  meat,  and  bread  19.50 

John  Greiner 

16  Santa  Fe  Wednesday  April  28''  1852 

Jiearilla  Apaches  drunk  last  night  up  above  the  mill,  managed  to  get 
them  away  from  the  town,  gone  to  the  Rio  Pecos  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  women  who  are  manufactunng  tinajas,^*  and  which  they  wish  to 
bring  in  to  trade. 

Two  San  Ildefonso  Pueblos  came  for  something  to  eat.  Expenses  1.00 

John  Greiner 

Thursday  April  29" 

No  Indians  to  day,  John  Greiner 

Friday  April  30" 

Chacon  and  18  other  Jiearilla  Apaches  came  to  day  with  their  animals, 
on  their  way  over  to  Pecos,  to  join  their  band,  all  well  behaved  and  or- 
derly, no  trouble  at  all  with  them 

San  Ildefonso  capt  de  Guerra,  says  that  the  pueblo  lost  no  stock  as  they 
had  reported. 

The  report  was  a  mistake  their  stock  was  not  stolen  by  Xavajos  as  was 
supposed 

Rudolph  from  Canada  here  to  enquire  about  the  Santa  Clara  land  in 
dispute 

Advised  him  if  he  wished  to  avoid  trouble  not  to  go  on  their  land  to 
settle, 

Pedro  Leon  from  Abiquiu  here  giving  an  account  of  his  trip  to  Salt 
Lake,  and  his  treatment  by  the  Mormons, 

Making  out  special  report     on  this  subject 
Expenses  for  bread,  meat,  and  grass,  10.25  John  Greiner 

i^Tenajos,  "wat^^r-jars.  Davis,  Tv-ritin^  in  the  same  decade  as  Greiner  (EI  Gringo,  pp. 
179,  214),  described  tliem  as  "lic;lit  and  }>orous,  and  well  adapted  for  ret" rij::erators  for 
coolinor  water,"  likewise  for  eookin^;  ]»urposes.  "It  is,"  said  he,  "a  rare  thin^  to  see  any 
other  description  of  culinary  articles."  Elliott  Coues  (On  the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer, 
vol.  i,  p.  187,  note  .'50)  extends  the  nieaninjj  of  tinajas  to  water-holes  occurrinj^'  among  rocks. 
See  Greiner  to  Luke  Lea,  May  ID,  l8oi\    Calhoun  Correspondence,  pp.  5;56-5.37. 
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17  Santa  Fe,  Saturday,  May  1"  1852 
Copy  of  report  sent  to  the  department  for  the  month  of 

April  30''  1852 

^  -  Superintendency  Indian  Alts 

Santa  Fe  New  ]\Iexico 
April  30^1852 

Hon.  Luke  Lea 

Connnissioner  Indian  Affairs 
Sir 

By  the  direction  of  Governor  Calhoun  -"  who  is  yet  lyinqr  seriously  ill. 
I  send  you  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  sevei'Ml  rrilj.'s  uf  Indian^ 
this  Territory  (hirin<r  the  i)ast  month. 

Xot  a  siuijle  comi)hiint  has  been  entered  a«xainst  any  of  the  Indians, 
for  this  length  of  time 

A  remarkable  fact, 

The  Comanches  have  not  been  in  this  vicinity  and  we  hear  of  them  ])ut 
little,  except  that  they  are  now  gathering  upon  the  Arkansas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading,  hunting  buffalo,  and  as  is  their  usual  practice  in  tho 
spring, 

A  Pueblo  Indian  who  had  been  trading  with  them,  and  who  speaks 
their  language,  fluently,  states,  that  one  of  their  principal  chiefs  had 
just  returned  from  the  City  of  ^Mexico,  and  appeared  to  be  very  solicitous 
of  forming  a  league  with  the  other  wild  tribes  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  uniting  Avith  the  Mexicans  to  expel  or  exter- 
minate the  Americans  now  in  this  country. 

This  chief  also  made  overtures  to  the  Pueblos  to  join  the  league,  but 
there  is  \ery  little  danger  of  these  people  trying  so  foolish  an  experiment. 

In  October  next  this  chief  is  to  return  to  Mexico  and  infonn  the  pres- 
ident of  his  success, 

Although  this  wild  and  visionary  scheme,  can  never  be  carried  out.  a 
sharp  look  out  will  be  kept  upon  the  movements  of  these  red  gentlemen. 

The  Indian  who  gives  this  information  is  a  very  intelligent  and  re- 
liable man, 

18  The  Gila  Apaches  are  very  quiet,  and  desirous  of  being  on  more 
friendly  terms  than  heretofore. 

Nearly  one  hundred  Jicarilla  Apaches  have  been  at  this  superintend- 
ency this  week,  being  on  a  moving  expedition  from  Las  Truchas  to  tlie 
Rio  Pecos, 

Much  troubk^  was  occasioned  by  their  fondness  for  li(iuor,  and  the 
facility  by  which  they  could  procure  it  at  the  groceries. 

These  Indians  are  very  poor,  very  hard  to  govern,  and  from  their 
continually  roving  through  the  settk^ments.  there  is  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  collisions  between  them  and  the  citizens. 

The  talk  held  with  them  at  Pecos  and  the  presents  there  distributed, 
has  [have  I  ju-oduccd  thr  most  benctieial  I'csults, 

They  iuttMid  to  sctiic  th>\\ii  and  manufacture  tinnjas  and  baskets  tt; 
trade  with,  and  a  luimb.-r  of  ihcin  arc  bcgimiiiiir  to  phuit. 

-"About  .1  week  Inter,  ('alliouii  took  his  .It^parture  t'rom  Santa  F»\  See  Ojjicinl  Corrt- 
spomJt.  itc(\  p{».  5-';.').  ."),",.". 
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Chacon  their  head  chief  has  strongly  recomended  them  to  cultivate 
the  land,  and  this  year  has  set  them  the  example  himself 

The  ps'avajoes  are  attending  to  their  farms  and  behaving  like  good 
people  ought  to  do. 

Sixty  of  them  under  Sandoval  their  chief  arrived  here  last  week  and 
filtered  a  complaint  against  the  Lagruia  Pueblo  Indians  for  taking  the 
water  needed  by  them  to  irrigate  their  lands 

This  question  of  right  to  water  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  settle 
that  we  meet  with  especially  with  the  Pueblos, 

For  instance  take  this  one  case  and  it  is  but  one  of  many, 

The  Xav[a]joes  owned  a  fine  piece  of  ground,  and  they  had  sowed  it 
with  wheat,  The  grain  was  growing  finely  and  they  looked  forward 
to  reaping  a  good  harvest. 

The  Laguna  Indians  claim  the  land  above  them,  as  theirs,  and  in 
irrigating  their  lancjs  they  cut  off  the  water  from  the  Xavajoes,  v.diose 
crop  is  at  once  destroyed, 
1)       The  case  has  been  referred  to  Genl  Baird  the  agent  to  investigate  and 
to  decide. 

The  Eutaws  are  the  easiest  managed  of  any  tribes,  in  the  Territory, 
and  with  good  treatment  may  be  relied  upon,  all  the  time. 

Their  [They  are?]  much  pleased  to  see  that  the  ^Mexicans  have  not 
been  allowed  to  settle  upon  their  Conejos  lands,  and  they  feel  that  they 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 

They  have  also  expressed  their  approvation  [approval]  of  the  mili- 
tary post  that  Col  Sumner  intends  to  establish  in  their  country 

They  look  to  it  for  protection  from  the  marauding  tribes  of  ihe 
pra[i]ries,  who  have  during  the  past  year  stolen  much  of  their  stock. 

They  have  however  their  domestic  troubles  as  other  people  have 

One  of  the  band  of  Capote  Eutaws  was  taken  sick  not  long  ago,  and 
a  doctor  belonging  to  the  Sieveritch  Eutaws  was  called  in  to  attend  him, 
In  a  few  days  the  patient  died, 

A  meeting  of  the  Capotes  was  called  and  the  doctor  was  tried.  His 
sentence  was  to  be  shot  and  scalped,  his  wife  ['Is  hair  to  be  cut  off,  his 
animals  killed,  and  his  house  burned,  all  of  which  was  instantly  carried 
into  effect, 

The  Sieveritche  band  not  relishiuir  this  mode  of  "paying  off  the  doc- 
tor" have  called  the  Capotes  to  account,  and  the  end  is  not  yet, 

Tamouchi  --  the  war  captain  of  the  Capotes,  had  a  beautiful  woman 
for  a  wife,  she  was  taken  sick  last  week  a  doctor  belonging  to  the  Capote 
band  was  called  in,  and  either  the  disease  or  the  medicine  was  the  death 
of  the  woman, 

Tamouchi  paid  off  the  doctor  bill  by  putting  a  bullet  through  him, 
Thus  leaving  another  vacancy  in  the  medical  department  among  the 
Eutaws. 

0       Every  body  love  [loved]  the  wife  of  Tamouchi,  and  as  it  was  strongly 
suspected  the  doctor  had  p(Usoned  her.  the  Indians  consideri'd  he  de- 

-'-  For  a  contenii>orarv  account  of  the  exploits  of  Tamouchi  [Taniouehe],  see  El  Gringo, 
.  2s;i-28o. 
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served  his  fate.  All  the  horses  and  mules  belonging  to  Tamouchi  wv  iv 
killed  in  order  that  his  wife  might  not  be  left  afoot,  in  the  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds,  and  for  fear  that  her  loss  might  not  make  a  lasting  im. 
'  pression  upon  his  mind. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  are  planting  their  grounds  digging  their  acequias.^^ 
herding  their  stock,  and  making  every  olt'ort  to  support  themselves  hikI 
there  [their]  families  by  their  own  industry,  could  the}'  be  protected  froni 
the  depredations  of  the  ^lexicans,  they  would  not  only  be  examples  for 
their  red  brethren  but  for  some  other  people  of  a  lighter  complexion. 

A  charge  has  been  made  against  Governor  Calhoun  for  licensing  trad- 
ers to  go  to  the  Utah  country  for  the  purpose  of  bu\4ng  and  selling 
Indian  children,  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  charge. 

By  the  next  mail  I  will  gather  all  the  facts  in  the  "Pedro  Leon''-^ 
case,  and  aWU  try  to  give  you  a  history  of  the  ^Mexican  custom  of  buying 
Payutahs  ^ 

Could  a  mounted  force  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  governor 
who  is  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  to  be  used  when  absolutely 
needed  to  cany  out  the  demands  of  justice,  it  would  be  of  immense  ser- 
vice to  the  Territory, 

The  agents  unable  to  enforce  any  decision  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
make,  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  a  temporinging  [temporizing] 
policy  which  is  necesery  [necessary]  to  bring  them  into  dispute, 

Governor  Calhoun  will  leave  here  for  the  States  on  thursday  next. 
His  physicians  Drs.  Burns,-^  and  Massey,-^  have  strongly  recomended 
hira  to  do  so,  and  if  the  trip  across  the  plains  restores  his  health,  he  will 
at  an  early  day  call  upon  the  department  and  furnish  all  the  facts  neces- 
sary to  a  proper  undei-standing  of  the  wants  and  conditions  of  the  In- 
dians in  New  ^lexico,  Very  Respectfully 

Your  Obt  Svt 
John  Greiner 
Actg  Supt  of  Indian  Affairs 
New  Mexico 

H[on]  L  Lea 
Com  Ind  Affs 

21  Santa  Fe  Saturday  May  V  1852 

Apaches  went  off  today, 

Chacon  gone  to  Las  Truchas,  Pedro  Leon  after  giving  all  the  infonna- 
tion  he  had  in  reference  to  the  Salt  Lake  countr\%  and  the  trade  in 
Pa^'utahs.  went  home  to  Abirjui  [Abiquiu] . 

Expenses  10.12.><  John  Greiner 

Sunday  May  2''  1852 
Apaches  trading  tinajas  in  town    None  here.  No  expenses, 

23  Irrijrating  ditchos. 

2^  Ou  tiiis  case  Greiner  reported  to  Lea,  May  19,  1852.  CaUtouti  Correspondence,  j'p. 
536-5.)  7. 

2^  In  the  Indian  Office  files,  the  name  appears  variously  spelt,  as  for  instance,  ''Byrne," 
*  *  Byrnes. ' ' 

2c  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Massey  ? 
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Give  [Gave]  ^fr  Parker  trader,  and  Russell  and  Love  securities  license 
to  trade  witli  Mo([ui  Indians  for  four  months  John  Greiner 

:\Ionday  May  :3d  1852 
Ward  started  off  last  night  to  see  Apaches  and  to  do  some  business  for 

^'overnor  at  Las  Vegas 

Saw  Captain  de  Guerra  of  Santo  Domingo  been  up  to  Xambe,  Santa 

Clara  Indians  here 

Expenses  for  provisions  1.50  -      John  Greiner 

Tuesday  May  4''  1852 
Two  Jemez  Indians  came  in  to  see  governor  today,  bringing  letters 
from  Justo, 

Three  Indians  from  San  Ildefonso 
Expenses  for  provisions  1.50 

Mr  Ward  returned  at  night  from  Las  Vegas.  John  Greiner 

Very  busy  all  day  getting  ready  for  governor  to  leave  tomor[r[ow 
Tesuque  Indians  and  San  Ildefonso  here 
Expenses  2.00 

22  Santa  Fe  Wednesday  May  5  1852 
Governor  left  today  for  Fort  L^nion  a  large  number  of  Indians  present 

to  see  him  off  Tesuque,  Santa  Clara,  and  Nambe,  Indians,  gave  them 
bread  and  meat  3.00 

Received  of  Governor  Calhoun  $500.00  for  contingent  expenses  of 
superintendency. 

Paid  for  cleaning  Palace  2.50 
Grass  for  Indian  animals  0.50 

Bread  and  meat  for  Carlos  &  people  3.00,  Total  9.00    Jolm  Greiner 

Friday  i\Iay  7"  1852 
The  principal  men  of  San  Felipe  came  today  to  complain  that  the 
Santa  Ana  people  were  taking  their  lands,  and  they  were  afraid  the 
agent  Mr  Baird  would  decide  the  claim  against  them, 

Told  them  that  Judge  Baird  would  do  them  justice,  and  he  was  the 
proper  person  to  investigate  all  their  claims,  that  I  could  not  interfere 
Gave  them  breakfast  $2.50 

Santo  Domingo  chief  took  dinner  today  with  us,  told  us  of  the  killing 
of  Abruya  the  judge  near  Santa  Fe  beaten  to  death  he  said, 

Gave  him  license  to  go  to  the  Comanche,  to  trade  and  to  hunt  buffalo 

John  Greiner 

23  Santa  Fe  Saturday  May  8''  1852 
Navajoes  came  in  today  in  pursuance  of  an  invitation  of  the  governor, 

Sent  off  an  express  to  governor  to  ascertain,  what  special  purpose  he 
had  in  sending  for  them, 

Took  the  two  captains  in  to  see  Col  Sumner  al[l]  parties  please [d] 
with  each  other 

Expens<^s  for  provision  and  forage  $11.50  John  Greiner 

27  For  an  interesting  description  of  the  Palace,  consult  Inman's  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  pp. 
10-18. 
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Sunday  May  9"  ISTyl 
vXavajoes  still  liere,  gave  them  presents  at  Owens  and  Estes  42. T."*, 
gave  theni  plenty  of  provisions  and  to  take  home  with  them 

They  went  home  highly  gratified  with  their  visit  Sent  them  to  ^laj-.r 
Backus  at  Canon  Bonito  some  hoes  and  spades —        John  Greincr 

:Monday  :\ray  10''  18.12 
Mr  Greiner  in  company  with  ^Ir  H.  C  Johnson  and  'Mr  Sherman  h-t't 

this^  morning  with  intentions  to  see  the  governor,  on  some  import<ait 

business  he  was  supposed  to  be  at  San  Miguel, 

A  Mexican  here  from  Abi(iiu  [Abiipiiu]  ^nth  a  letter  from  the  prefect 

of  that  county,  for  the  acty  governor  he  was  refer [r]ed  to  Col  Sumner. 

An  Indian  from  San  Juan  here  entered  complaint  about  a  ^lexican 

claiming  some  of  his  land,  he  was  refer [r]ed  to  Archeleta  the  govern(»r 

of  the  pueblo,  in  order  that  he  should  settle  the  matter  according  t<» 

their  custom. 

gave  him  breakfast  and  forage  for  his  animal    Expenses  .^1.00. 

John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  Tuesday  :\Iay  11"  1S52 
Mr  Lacoun  a  trader  of  Taos  arrived  here  from  his  trip  to  the  Xavajoes. 
he  states  that  the  Xavajoes  are  all  well  and  very  busy  working  at  th^ir 
lands,  on  his  way  back  he  passed  through  the  agency  at  Jemes,  brought  a 
letter  for  Mr.  Greiner  from  that  agency,  he  also  states  that  the  agent  at 
that  point  had  left  for  Canon  Bonito,  in  compliance  with  an  order  from 
H.  E  James  S  Calhoun. 

Carlos  with  two  otliers  from  Tesu(iue  here  today  to  inform  the  superin- 
tendent that  on  thursday  morning  next  himself,  brother,  and  three  others 
from  his  pueblo,  Tesuijue,  would  be  here  on  their  way  to  overtake  the 
governor  on  his  way  to  the  States, 

Also  Salvador  Garcia  from  San  Felipe  came  here  from  Alburquerque 
with  a  letter  and  a  saddle  for  the  superintendent. 

Paid  him  three  ilollai-s  for  his  expenses.    Gave  them  breakfast  and 
dinner  and  forage  for  their  animals    Expenses  -1^2.25    Total  *5.25 
Mr  Greiner  still  absent  John  Greiner 

Wednesday  May  12"  1852 
Mr.  Lacoun  called  to  see  if  ^Ir  Greiner  had  return  [d],  in  order  to  see 
him  on  some  busines[s]  in  regard  to  Genl  Baird  the  agent  at  Jemes. 
nothing  further  lias  taken  pUice  today 
Expenses  si. 00  fuel  for  office, 

^Ir  Greiner  absent  yet,  John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  Thursday  May  13"  1852 
Carlos  with  the  party  t(^  overtake  tiie  governor  here  this  morning  with 
several  otliers  fr<»m  tlie  Pueblo  <»f  Tesuiiue, 

Col  Sumner  cam<*  in  to  see  them  and  after  sa[yjing  to  them  how  well 
they  would  be  treated  in  the  States  and  so  forth,  he  bid  them  all  good  by. 

Vicente  and  two  others  from  Santa  Ana  also  here  to  see  the  superin- 
tendent about  some  animals  and  land,  brought  a  letter  from  Genl  liaird 
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(Jave  them  ^all  breakfast,  dinner,  and  some  of  them  supper  and  forage 
fur  their  animals. 
Expenses  .^13.15 

Mr  Greiner  absent  yet,  John  Greiner 

Friday  May  14"  1852 

Santa  Ana  Indians  left  this  morning  for  home  much  pleas [ed],  one 
of  tliem  had  an  interview  with  Col  Sumner  before  they  went  olf. 

Also  two  others  from  Xambe  here  to  see  the  superintendent  on  business, 
but  ^Ir.  Greiner  not  being  present,  they  left  with  intentions  to  return 
sometime  next  week  and  see  him. 

Gave  them  all  breakfast  and  dinner  and  forage  for  their  animals. 

Expenses  $3.5(^ 

Mr.  Greiner  return  [ed]  today  from  Fort  Union        John  Greiner 

'27}  Santa  Fe  Saturday  May  15''  1852 

Pueblo  Indian  came  in  today  to  complain  that  the  ^lexicans  were  tak- 
ing the  water  from  the  acecpiias  of  San  Ildefonso  near  the  pueblo. 

Told  them  to  pursue  the  same  course  they  always  used  to  do  before 
an  agent  was  appointed  for  them, 

AVhich  was  "to  drive  the  ^Mexicans  away"  appeared  satisfied 
Learned  today  from  Mr.  Rudolph  that  he  had  given  up  the  piece  of 
land  belonging  to  Santa  Clara  Pueblo. 

Also  learned  from  Rudolph  that  some  of  the  mischi  [e]  vious  ^lexicans 
arrond  [around]  Pojuarjue  were  trying  to  excite  the  Indians  by  telling 
them  that  the  Americans  were  about  sending  more  troops  here  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  pueblos. 

Wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Pojuaque  requesting  to  see  him  on 
this  business.    Expenses  today  $1.50  John  Greiner 

Sunday  May  16  1852 
Two  boys  from  Tesuque  here  today  Carlos^  sons  gave  them  breakfast 
and  dinner 

San  Ildefonso  Indians  gone  home  this  morning. 

Four  Pueblos  from  Cochiti  called  to  pay  their  respects 

Expenses  .+1.50 

Twenty  five  Xavajoes,  Armijo[']s  band  came  in  this  evening,  they 
were  all  well  moiuited,  and  appeared  highly  pleased  with  their  reception 

Gave  them  plenty  to  eat.  coffee  to  drink,  tobacco  to  smoke,  and  forage 
for  their  animals 

Expenses  for  Xavajoes  $14.25  John  Greiner 

H"port  Santa  Fe  Monday  :May  17"  1852 

26       Armijo  —  Black  Eagle  —  ]\Iiguelito  and  other  X^avajo  chiefs  held  a 
council  with  us  this  morning. 

They  com})lain  that  tht\v  liave  had  seven  horses  stolen  by  ^lexicans, 
four  at  Jcmcz  and  three  at  Santa  Ana. 

-"Oil  tlio  niitit|uity  of  roju;u|ne,  see  A.  F.  Bandelier,  Fitml  Txcport  of  Investigations 
Ani>,!>(i  tiir  Indians  of  the  S(n(th  ircstcrn  [  nitcd  States,  part  ii,  p.  84,  in  Papers  of  the 
Arrluu  (>l(i<jical  Institute  of  Jnn  riea,  Aineriean  serieSj  vol.  iv. 
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''They  produced  a  paper  from  Mr.  Baird  that  if  the  chief  could  nut  Imj 
caught,  they  should  be  paid  for  immediately"    They  wanted  the  pay 

They  had  never  yet  [met  ?]  Agent  Baird  in  council,  had  learned  he 
had  gone  to  their  country 

They  also  hL-ard  tliat  the  governor  had  left  for  the  States  and  was 
very  siek  at  Fort  Union 

According  to  the  advice  given  them  they  were  working  their  lands  an.i 
trusted  to  raising  good  crop,    Told  them  the  governor  was  goinu-  t.» 
Washington  to  look  after  their  interests,  that  he  had  waited  here  for 
-  them  some  time,  after  the  time  agreed  upon  had  expired, 

They  were  much  please [d]  to  think  he  would  look  after  their  intert'sr> 
they  had  some  bad  men  among  them,  who  made  trouble,  they  had  bc.'U 
in  the  ifabit  of  punishing  their  people  severely  for  doing  wrong,  but  it 
[had]  done  no  good  the  persons  punished  would  either  kill  himself  or 
the  one  who  punished  him,  the  relations  of  the  parties  would  take  it  u[), 
and  often  would  steal  from  the  ^Mexicans  to  make  trouble,  they  had  now- 
resolved  to  deal  kindly  with  their  people  and  give  them  good  advice. 

They  could  not  live  in  pueblos  because  they  were  not  Christians,  they 
were  wild,  their  ancient  custom  had  been  "Whenever  a  head  of  a  family 
dies  to  destroy  all  his  property  and  burnt  the  houses,  it  would  keep 
them  building  all  the  time, 

They  have  always  believed  that  w[h]ere  a  person  dies  in  a  house,  the 
next  person  moving  it,  would  in  a  few  days  die  also,  and  to  prevent  this 
calamity  they  destroyed  the  house. 

They  killed  the  animals  belonging  to  the  deceased,  because  they  did 
not  want  him  to  suffer  in  the  other  world  in  making  his  journey,  and 
Report  Santa  Fe  Monday  May  17,  1852 

continued  if  they  were  not  killed  he  would  be  very  sorry  should  any  one  eat 
27    out  of  a  dish  belonging  to  the  deceased  he  would  soon  die,  so  they  destroy 
them, 

So  with  his  oi-naments  beads,  paints,  corral  &c  they  are  buried  up  also. 

The  Utahs  have  the  same  custom  If  a  man  kills  another  man  here 
unjustly,  in  the  next  world  the  murdere[r]  will  have  to  serve  the  man  he 
murdered  forever.  When  they  die  they  all  go  back  to  the  place  as  they 
were  first  born  and  begin  anew  all  go  alike  to  the  same  place. 

Some  trouble  had  ocasioned  near  the  Silver  Mountains',  between  some 
of  their  people  and  the  Utahs  one  woman  was  killed  on  one  side,  and  a 
woman  and  a  man  on  the  other, 

Chawapi  was  the  Utahs  captain  [']  name  he  had  only  7  lodges,  they  do 
not  know  where  he  is  now. 

The  Xavajoes  wish  to  be  friends  with  the  Utahs  They  are  friends 
with  the  southern  Apaches,  excepting  —  one  band, 

A  brother  of  Vestido  Colorado  a  Xavajo  captain  was  killed  by  this 
band  (Mescaleros)  and  they  had  join[edl  with  the  people  of  Sufie 
[Zufu]  to  kill  the  Xavajoes,  they  wish  to  kno'w  if  they  could  get  permis- 
sion to  take  revenge  for  this  murder, 

Told  them  could  give  no  permission 

They  held  no  comunications  with  the  Comanches,  they  have  ever  been 
enemies,  and  there  can  be  no  treaty  with  them  by  the  Xavajoes. 
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They  are  fmend  with  Jicarilla  Apaches,  They  use  American  fanning 
tit.  nsils  because  they  are  iiuich  better  better  than  the  ]\Iexicans,  they 
u,T«'  very  jrhid  to  get  hoes  and  spades,  the  Mexican  government  never 
j:ave  them  any  thing  like  the  Americans, 

They  lived  just  over  the  hill  from  Fort  Defiance-^  lo  days  travel  at 
Tiuiiche, 

They  would  like  axes  (American)  to  cut  their  fuel  with,  but  they  do 
not  care  to  biiild  houses. 

They  then  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Col  Sumner  who  had  a  pleasant  talk 
with  them,  and  they  retired  much  gratified  with  their  visit  and  pleased 
with  the  colonel, 

28  %  Santa  Fe  Monday  May  11''  1852 

As  they  had  been  sent  for  by  the  governor  and  it  was  but  just  that 
they  should  receive  something,  presents  were  distributed  among  them 
which  with  their  boarding,  horse  feed,  mending  guns  bridles  &c, 
amo[u]nted  to 

They  returned  home  in  tlie  afternoon  highly  pleased  with  every  body. 

The  governor  of  Pojua<iue  whom  I  had  sent  for  ca.me  in.  said  that  the 
Mexicans  had  told  that  the  Americans  were  sending  troops  to  this  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  pueblos,  he  had  inquired  into  the 
matter  and  placed  but  little  confidence  in  the  report. 

After  advising  him  to  come  here  whenever  he  heard  such  report  in 
future  and  learn  the  truth,  I  paid  him  for  his  trouble  in  coming  and  he 
'  went  [a]  way  satisfied. 

An  Indian  applied  for  license  to  trade  with  the  Comanches,  wanted 
to  take  Mexicans  along  would  not  be  responsible  for  them,  I  then  re- 
fused to  give  him  license. 

An  Indian  who  can  read  applied  for  a  Bible,  took  him  to  Rev  Mr 
Smith     and  procured  one 

Expenses  $218.14  John  Greiner 

Tuesday  May  10"  1852 

Two  Nambe  Indians  here  to  complain  of  a  Mexican  who  wished  them 
to  pay  for  a  mule,  that  had  been  stolen,  the  two  Indians  knowing  noth- 
ing of  the  matter  as  they  said, 

The  Mexican  Pedro  Garcia  came  in  afternoon  to  say  that  he  intended 
to  prosecute  the  Indians  tomor[r]ow  before  the  alcalde,  wished  me  to 
be  present, 

Some  San  Ildefonso  Indians  here  this  evening,  rather  discounten- 
anced them  as  they  are  here  on  trading  expedition,  and  appear  to  be 
inclined  [to]  impose  themselves  upon  this  superintendency. 

No  expenses  John  Greiner 

20  Santa  Fe  Wednesday  ^lay  19''  1852 

Pedro  Garcia  a  ■Mexican  living  in  Rio  Arriba     brought  the  com- 

2'»  For  the  relation  of  Fort  Defiance  to  the  Xavaho  country,  see  W.  Matthews,  Navaho 
Lf'fU'iids^  p.  22. 

Un<Ioubte(lly,  *'the  Reveren<l  Louis  Smith,  stationed  there  (Santa  Fe)  as  a  Baptist 
niis.sionary. "    El  Gringo,  p.  23S. 

-I  "The  settlements  vp  the  river  from  the  capital  are  collectively  known  as  Eio-Arriba, 
aii'l  those  down  the  river  as  Hio-Abajo."    Early  Western  Travels^  vol.  xix,  p.  284,  note  111. 
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plain  [t]  again  against  the  two  Nambe  Indians  for  loss  of  a  mule,  aii«l 
exflected  to  bring  the  case  before  ^link  the  alcalde 
.  Mink  being  the  former  adviser  of  Garcia,  and  probably  interested  in 
the  matter  was  not  a  proper  person  to  investigate  the  matter 

In  accordance  with  the  17"  sec  of  the  law,  1834  I  ordered  th.- 
Indians  to  come  here  on  tuesday — the  25"  inst  in  order  to  decide  tii.- 
case, 

I,  refused  to  let  the  alcalde  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  as  tlw 
Indians  not  being  citizens  come  exclusively  under  the  Indian  law  and 
regulations, 

Apache  Indians  troublesome  about  San  Miguel  drinking  at  the  house 
of  a  man  named  Sufie, 

San  iMefonso  Indians  here  today    Expenses  5^3.75     John  Greiner 

Thursday  May  20"  1852 
Santa  Clara  Indians  same  to  complain  of  two  of  their  men  who 

would  not  obey  the  governor  and  who  ^^^shed  to  leave  the  pueblo,  and 

take  their  property  away  with  them, 

Told  them  to  carry  out  their  o^v^l  laws,  and  not  to  let  them  carry 

away  any  property. 

They    were    also    much    pleased    that    Rudolph    has    left  their 

land,    Expenses  today  $4.00  John  Greiner 

30  Santa  Fe  Friday  May  21^'  1852 

Santa  Clara  Indians  went  away  today  satisfied  with  the  decision 
given  in  their  case 

Heard  that  Jicarillas  had  killed  6  sheep  in  the  Bosque  Redondo  and 
killed  all  the  dogs  belonging  to  the  pastores,  sheep  belonged  to  Manuel 
Chaves,  an  application  to  trade  with  southern  Apaches  refused. 
Expenses  $3.00  John  Greiner 

Saturday  May  22d  1852 
Manuel  Chaves  and  Agustin  Duran     have  given  securities  for  Lorenzo 
Sabada  to  trade  ^vith  the  Xavajoes  for  three  months,  today  license  not 
yet  paid  for, 

Chacon  sent  in  the  Mexican  interpreter  to  have  his  medal  engraved 
with  his  name  and  cross  on  the  reverse  side  of  his  medal,  with  a  letter 
to  be  translated,  sent  the  interpreter  back  gave  him  50  cents  for 
provisions,  to  tell  Chacon  I  wished  to  see  him  alone  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  some  of  his  people  at  San  Miguel  were  getting  dnmk,  while  othei*s 
had  killed  six  sheep  for  flannel  Chaves,  Chacon  to  be  here  on  Wednesday 
next.  Applications  for  license  irranted  to  day  to  Ilovey  Baca  and  Co.  to 
trade  ^nth  ^[n<jui  Indians  for  3  months  living  in  Pena  Blanca,  granted 
securities  Baca  and  Sherman, 

Applications  for  license  made  by  Juan  Montoya  living  near  Manzana 
to  trade  with  the  Jicarillas  and  Comanehes,  for  3  months,  granted 
.  securities  Salazar  and  Sandoval  of  Santa  Fe 

Expenses  $2.00  John  Greiner 

32  4  Unitea  States  Statutes  at  Lnr^^e,  pp.  7;U-7:)2. 

33  I'resuinaljly  tlie  same  man  who  is  re{»ute<l  to  have  wanie«l  Crovernor  Bent  that  an  up- 
rising at  Taos  was  uuder  way,  Doceinher,  1846.    Davis,  El  Gringo,  p.  96. 
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Sunday  May  23"  1S32 
No  Iiuliaiis  here  to  clay,   Xo  Expenses —  John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  Monday  :\ray  24''  1852 
S.in  Ildctouso  Indians  here  to  day  no  business,  but  I  could  not  drive 
liM  lii  away, 

lAfM-iises  for  their  food  .^2.00  John  Greiner 

Tuesday  May  25"  1852 
N.uiibe  Indians  came  in  to  day  according  to  appcfintment  to  settle  the 
.isilieulty  between  Pedro  Garcia  of  Rio  Arriba  and  the  boys  of  puebio 
ill  n  ft'n'nce  to  a  mule  lost  by  Garcia, 

Kxpi'iises  $1.00^ also 
Santa  Clara  Indians  here  on  complaint  of  being  turned  out  of  their 
j.urhio,    by    the    governor    for    not    doing    something  commanded 
l.y  <^^)vernor  of  pueblo,  priest  came  with  them.    I  do  not  like  prie>: 
inril  |dj  ling,  but  it  may  be  all  right, 

Trial  of  Pedro  Garcia  and  the  Pueblo  of  Xambe,  Pedro  Garcia  living 
III  Kio  Arriba,  states  that  he  lost  two  animals  in  October  last  one  hoi*se 
inuK'  and  one  mare  mule.  That  he  first  heard  of  them  in  the  possession 
of  Juan  Josesito  and  his  brother,  both  Indians  belonging  to  the  Pueblo 
of  Nambe,  that  he  knows  one  of  the  animals  was  stolen  from  The 
ral>allada  of  Xambe  by  Antonio  Trefoya  [Tafoya]  an  Indian  but  a  peon 
a!  tiie  time  and  since  in  the  employe  of  a  ^lexican  named  —  Ramon 
S'na  living  near  the  pueblo.  He  also  states  that  Josesito  one  of  the 
bntthers  otfeivd  him  to  pay  for  the  mule  stolen  one  poor  mule,  and 
thn-e  skins,  but  he  Garcia  refused  to  take  them  as  they  were  not  worth 
the  value  of  the  mule  he  had  lost,  he  claims  for  the  value  of  his  mule 
."^0.00  dollars,  for  the  time  of  same  animal  until  now  32.00  Total  112.00 
dollars 

The  governor  of  X'ambe  says  that  the  Indian  who  stole  the  mule  was 
a  peon  in  the  employ  of  a  Mexican  named  Ramon  Sena  living  near 
tlu'  pueblo,  that  Garcia  applied  to  Ramon  Sena  for  the  value  of  the 
mule  stolen  by  his  peon,  that  Ramon  Sena  ottered  Garcia  a  cow  and 
calf  in  reparation  of  the  loss  of  the  mule,  with  25.00  dollars,  afterwards 
agreed  to  pay  Garcia  .^50.00  if  he  would  wait  until  next  fall, 

Garcia  claimed  the  50.00  dollars  as  the  price  of  his  mule,  the  governor 
of  the  pueblo  says  that  the  value  of  tlie  nuile  stolen  was  about  25.00 
«lollai*s  He  also  says  that  Ramon  Sena  went  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  nude,  Juan  Josesito  says  he  first  found  the  aninud  near  his 
eorral  in  the  mountains  while  he  [was]  herding,  that  he  drove  thein 
down  with  his  caballada  to  the  pueblo  but  always  left  them  outside  of 
corral  because  he  did  not  know  the  owners  of  them,  the  animals  were 
never  used  for  any  puri)ose,  that  Antonio  Trefoya  stole  the  mule  and 
sold  it  at  Santa  Fe — 

That  he  Josesito  offered  to  pay  Garcia  a  poor  nude  and  three  skins 
for  the  mule  l)eeause  Garcia  pressed  him  to  do  so.  The  other  nude  was 
tak*'!!  away  from  the  Indians  when  riding  to  San  Juan  by  Franeisei> 
Gai-eia  as  his  aninud  but  afte[r]  wards  given  to  Pedro  (lareia  the  proper 

.V  ilrovo  of  horjjos. 
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o\\Tier,  the  animals  were  not  delivered  sooner,  because  the  Indians  did 
not  know  tiie  owners,  Garcia  said  his  witness  was  sick^  the  principal 
men  of  the  pueblo  were  present, 

Decided  that  the  case  appear  to  be  between  Garcia  and  Ramon  Sena 
and  his  peon,  and  dismissed  the  case,  and  told  Garcia  to  get  satisfaction 
from  them  as  I  had  nothing-  to  do  with  it 

The  Santa  Clara  Indians  with  the  priest  came  to  day  to  say  that  tlwy 
an,d  their  families  had  to  leave  the  pueblo  on  account  of  the  tyran[n]y 
of  the  governor  of  [the[  pueblo,  they  said  that  17  of  them  had  left  and 
gone  to  Chama  to  live.  Eebuke[d]  them  strongly  for  doing  so  without 
my  knowledge, 

The|  priest  appears  to  be  mixed  up  in  this  matter 

Told  them  I  was  in  bad  humor  with  them  for  doing  so,  but  would 
come  to  Santa  Clara  and  investigate  it. 

Jolm  from  Sandia  Pueblo  came  to  day  to  complain  that  his  Mexicans 
had  filled  the  acequia  so  full  of  water  that  it  had  bursted  and  destroyed 
his  grain  crop,  he  wanted  satisfaction. 

Learning  that  the  Mexicans  had  agreed  to  plant  his  groun[d]  again 
in  the  fall,  all  they  could  do  I  dismissed  it  as  rather  trifling, 

Lacomb  made  a  complaint  against  the  Utahs  for  stealing  19  horses 
from  his  caballada  went  after  them  himself,  and  recovered  all  of  them 
but  one,  a  very  fine  one, 

He  wishes  to  recover  the  value  of  that  one,  or  the  horse 
33       Told  him  I  expected  to  be  in  the  Utah  country  next  week  with  Cap^ 
Pope  who  is  going  up  to  lay  out  the  fort  at  Sangre  de  Cristo,  when  I 
thought  the  matter  could  be  settled, 

Mr.  Baird  gave  an  order  for  two  animals  he  bought  for  his  agency 
and  wished  me  to  pay,  having  no  funds  I  was  compelled  to  decline, 

An  Indian  from  Jemez  came  in  after  an  animal  and  saddle  stolen 
from  Pueblo  of  Jemez,  the  Indian  is  after  the  thief, 

Heard  of  the  ^Mexican  who  it  was  said,  stole  the  property,  and  after 
investigating  the  matter  found  that  the  Indian  had  sold  the  property  to 
the  Mexicans  and  liad  received  part  of  the  pay.  The  saddle  belon[g]ed 
to  Conklin-^^  and  was  only  borrowed, 

He  gave  the  siiddle  up  and  the  rest  of  the  pay  is  to  be  given  over  on 
thursday  next, 

Difficulty  all  occurred  from  the  matter  not  being  inquired  into  at 
Jemez. 

Chacon  came  in  as  I  had  sent  for  him,  I  told  him  I  would  have  to 
punish  some  of  his  people  if  they  did  not  quit  it. 
^lany  of  his  people  are  out  hunting  buffalo, 

Pedro  Garcia  is  the  capt  of  the  band  going  after  buffalo,  Pablo  is  out 
after  buffalo  likewise, 

Lobo  is  out  at  ^lora  planting, 

I  told  Chacon  that  if  any  more  such  conduct  occurred  as  at  San 
Miguel  or  Bosque  Redondo  they  would  have  to  be  brought  here  and 
confined, 

He  thought  it  would  be  but  justice  to  do  so. 

Expenses  to  day  $7,50  John  Greiner 

35  James  Conklin  ? 
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Wednesday  U^y  26,  1852 

Chacon  still  hero^  took  him  over  the  river  and  got  his  medal  lettered, 
his  name  put  upon  it,  and  a  cross,  gave  him  a  hat  and  shirt,  Cost  $3.50 

Six  Jicarillas  came  in  from  San  ^ligiiel,  saying  they  had  been  de- 
frauded out  of  a  horse  at  San  ^liguel,  complained  to  them  pretty  strong- 
ly about  their  drinking  aguardiente.-"''' 

Told  them  the  next  complaint  I  made  would  be  more  serious, 
34       Had  Sune  the  man  who  sold  the  liquor  here,  and  repremanded  him 
severely,  and  told  him  he  would  be  prosecuted  for  the  next  offence,  he 
promise  [d]  not  to  sell  any  more  to  the  Indians, 

Jemez  and  San  Ildefonso  Indians  here  yet  and  have  to  be  fed, 


Co$t  of  provisions  &  wood  4.50 
Medal  fixed  for  Chacon  1.50 
Hat,  shirt  and  ribbon  2.50 


Expenses  to  day  $8.50 


John  Greiner 

Thursday  May  27"  1852 
Jicarilla  Apaches  still  here  rather  troublesome  about  a  horse  taken 
from  them  at  San  Jose, 

Santiago  Largo  the  cap^  and  the  Mexican  Francisco  Diego  interpreter, 
and  two  others,  bought  them  a  hoe  and  gave  them  other  little  presents 
Got  them  to  go  home  without  much  trouble  satisfied, 
Pedro  Garcia  sent  a  notice  of  some  kind  to  me  in  reference  to  the  case 
of  the  Nambe  Indians  getting  it  translated, 

Expenses  for  food  and  hoe  $3.50  John  Greiner 

Friday  May  28''  1852 
Jemez  and  San  Ildefonso  Indians  here  yet,  no  business  of  any  conse- 
quence, 

Expenses  $2.00  John  Greiner 

Saturday  May  29''  1852 

The  alcalde  in  spite  of  my  decision  in  the  Xambe  case,  sent  a  warrant 
for  the  Indians  and  thought  to  try  the  case. 

Knowing  he  was  interested  I  charge  [d]  him  not  to  attempt  to  try 
the  case  himself,  if  he  did  he  would  be  prosecuted  before  the  U.  S.  court, 
I  spoke  to  Ashurst  to  act  as  council  [counsel]  in  the  case, 

The  case  is  to  be  brought  before  the  prefect 
35       Gave  Le  Blond  of  Taos  county  a  license  for  6  months  to  trade  with 
the  Xavajoes  —  Speigelberg  ^'  and  Quin  securities  paid  $10.00 

Expenses  to  day  $2.50  John  Greiner 

Sunday  :\Iay  30"  1852 
Learned  to  day  that  the  alcalde  Mink  had  put  the  two  Nambe  Indians 
in  prison  on  a  charge  of  stealing  two  animals, 

^''W.  W.  H.  Davis  report^^'l  lujuardicnte  * '  as  barbarous  an  aleoliolic  compound  as  ever 
was  made."  {Kl  Grinao,  p.  44.)  Gre^g  thouj^ht  it  "weak"'  but  "of  very  a^eeable 
llavor"  (Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  \)nrt  ii,  p.  156,  in  Thwaites,  Early  Western  Travels, 
vol.  XX,  p.  156.)  Ai»parently,  it  was  a  drink  known  to  old  Santa  Fe  traders  as  * '  Taos 
li;;htning"  (Coues,  Jourjial  of  Jacob  FoirJer,  p.  W.l,  note  95;  Innian,  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail, 
I>.  114).  Bartlett  hoard  of  it  as  "Pass  Whiskey"  (Personal  Xarrative,  vol.  i,  p.  186). 
Probably  Spiegelberg  since  a  family  of  that  name  were  amonjj^  residents  of  Santa  Fe. 
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Indians  from  San  Juan  here  to  complain  of  the  treatment  of  a  tra<!i  r 
in  the  piu'])lo, 

Trader  from  Taos  ap])lied  for  redress  the  ^lesealcn'os  Apaeh.'  h.pi 
stoU'n  his  animals  hist  Oetoher,  a  ^lexican  now  has  tlirec^  animals  iin,] 
refuses  to  ^-ive  them  up  notwithstanding  he  can  prove  his  hrand.  th. 
case  being  between  to  [two]  ^lexicans  of  course  is  out  of  my  jurisdiction. 

Expenses  to  day  .^2.00  John  Greiut  r 

Monday  May  31'  l^:r2 
Took  the  Indians  out  of  jail  to  day  and  sent  them  home  to  Xainh«'. 

with  orders  not  to  come  away  from  Pueblo  without  I  sent  for  them  tliev 

were  verv^  grateful  for  their  release. 

San  Ildefonso  Indians  came  in  with  news  that  an  American  hunter 

was  nearh'  killed  by  a  bear  had  some  plasters  taken  to  him  and  order 

him  brought  into  pueblo. 

Quite  a  number  of  Indians  in  to  day  with  petty  complaints, 

Cap*  Dodge     came  in  this  evening  and' thinks  the  Apaches  are  very 

desirous  of  having  peace,  all  very  quiet  and  well  behaved. 

Expenses  to  day  $2,121/2  John  Greiner 

36  Santa  Fe  Tuesday  June  V  1852 
A  number  of  San  Ildefonso  and  Santa  Clara  Indians  here,  no  par- 
ticular business,  Pecos  Indian  came  in  from  Jemez,  shall  take  him  to 
Acoma 

Going  to  Acoma  tomorrow  to  meet  the  Gila  Apaches  to  sound  them 
as  to  their  desing  [design]  for  peace,    Expenses  $1.75  John  Greiner 

Wednesday  June  2d  1852 
Mr.  Greiner  left  this  morning  towards  Acoma  in  company  with  ^Ir. 
Dodge  of  Laguna,  and  an  Indian  from  the  Pueblo  of  Jemez,  in  order 
to  meet  the  Apaches  Mescaleros,  having  themselves  sent  in  word  to  this 
superintendency  that  they  wished  for  some  person  authorized  and  in- 
vested with  powers  to  talk  and  treat  with  them,  being  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  ^Ir.  Greiner  thought  [it]  adviseble  to  comply  with  their 
request  by  goin^r  out  to  see  them,  and  finding  out  if  pos[s]ible  their  true 
wishes  and  desing  [design]  towards  making  peace; 

Expenses  $1.00  John  Greiner 

Thursday  June  3d  1852 
No  Indians  here  to  day    No  expenses  Mr.  Greiner  absent. 

John  Greiner 

Friday  June  4''  1852 
The  old  ^lexican  who  is  among  the  Apaches,  came  here  this  morning 
with  a  long  story  about  Chacon  and  his  interpreter,  being  all  made  up 
story  as  I  thought  to  get  something  I  paid  no  attention  to  him,  no  furth- 
er business  today. 

Mr.  Greiner  absent,  no  expenses.  John  Greiner 

37  Santa  Fe  Saturday  June  5"  1852 
An  Indian  here  this  morning  from  Cochiti  on  trail  after  two  Mexican 

thieves,  whom  [who]  he  said  had  stolen  two  of  his  animals  he  als[oj 

ssHeurv  Linn  Doilire? 
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ivisiitrd  To  know  wliat  he  should  do  with  the  thieves  if  he  should  happen 
t.»  overtake  them,  he  was  toUl  by  Col.  Sunnier  to  have  them  brought  here 
and  he  would  see  thai:  they  should  be  punished,  .irive  [gave]  him  break- 
fast and  provisions  for  the  road,  Mr.  Greiner  returned  this  afternoon 
Expenses  .sl.50  John  Greiner 

Sunday  June  6"  1852 
The  two  bo^-s  from  Xambe,  with  Felipe  from  San  Juan,  came  today  to 
eoiu plain  that  they  eould  not  attend  to  their  daily  business  ^nthout 
beinir  hara-ssed  by  the  alcalde  here  on  account  of  the  trouble  with  Garcia, 
tlif-y  wished  a  paper  to  shew  [show]  they  must  not  be  troubled, 

(iave  them  one  ^ortporting  [purporting]  for  them  to  comply  with,  no 
paper  that  did  not  come  through  this  office,  Juan  Steven  and  another 
Indian  from  Santo  Domingo,  wished  to  go  along  to  Acoma, 

Sent  off  a  ^lexican  runner  to  Bosque  Redondo  to  see  the  Apaches 
( ^fescaleros) .  and  to  bring  them  in  to  Anton  Chico,  promise  [d]  to  give 
the  ^fexican  slo.OO  if  he  succe[e]ds  in  bringing  them  in,  and  to  meet 
tiieni  all  at 

Anton  Chico  on  tuesday  evening  June  15"  —  should  he  get  in  before 
me  he  is  to  bring  them  on  the  road  to  Santa  Fe, 

Expenses  $1.18''^4  John  Greiner 

Monday  June  7"  1852 
Santo  Domingo  and  San  Ildefonso  Indians  here  today  trifling  business, 
Expenses  $3.00  John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  Tuesday  June  8"  1852 

Juan  Baptista  Lopez  a  ^lexican  trader  come  today  to  report  and  give 
up  his  license  which  he  had  drawn  last  February  to  trade  with  the  Co- 
manches,  he  reports  them  all  well  and  well  disposed,  lie  was  with  them 
on  the  simarron  [Cmarron]  about  three  days  travel  from  Fort  Atkinson 
on  the  Arkansas,  he  thinks  about  800  lodges  all  moving  towards  the  fort, 

Mr.  Greiner  left  this  morning  on  a  visit  to  some  of  the  pueblos  on  the 
Rio  Arriba  in  company  with  ^Ir.  Kephart,  and  Mr,  Reed  as  interpreter; 
Statement  of  liis  trip, 

Rode  from  Santa  Fe  to  Canada,  stopt  [stopped]  at  Tesuque,  and 
Xambe.  pueblos,  every  thing  doing  well  at  Tesuque,  every  confidence, 
their  people  who  have  gone  to  the  States  with  the  governor  will  come 
back  safe  in  October, 

Xambe  people  all  gratified  at  the  release  of  the  two  boys  from  jail, 
long  council,  all  pleased  with  our  government, 

Sent  one  of  their  people  for  Chacon  the  Apache  Chief  to  go  with  me 
to  Anton  Chico  to  see  the  ^lescaleros  he  is  to  be  at  Santa  Fe  on  Saturday. 

Rain  storm,  got  with  IMajor  Blake  [']s  command  going  to  Sangre  de 
Cristo.    Expenses  at  the  office  2.00  John  Greiner 

Wednesday  June  9"  1852 
X'^othing  of  conse({uence  at  this  superintendency  a  few  Pueblos,  Mr. 

Greiner [ 's]  statement  of  his  trip  continued 

Left  Canada  this  moniing  visited  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  all  getting 

ahmir  well,  crops  look  fine,  Indians  working  their  fields,  women  making 

tinajas. 
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Came  to  Pojuaque  small  pueblo  but  doing  well  working  their  fici*!> 
also,  came  to  Santa  Fe,  Heed  —  interpreter 

^         Expenses  at  superintendency  1.50 
^'       of  trip   7.00 


Total  $8.50 

John  Greiii.-r 

39  '  Santa  Fe  Thursday  June  10  1S52 
Nothing  of  any  consequence  a  few  Pueblos 

Expenses  $1.50  John  Gr»Mii.  r 

I  Friday  June  11''  ls.',j 

Chacon  came  in  today  with  a  ^lexican  ready  to  send  for  Anton  Chic" 
according  to  my  request 

liatz     from  San  Miguel  here.  Expenses  $2.37i  o 

It  appears  that  the  runner  I  sent  to  Anton  Chico  stopt  [stopped]  ;it 
San  Miguel  and  shewed  his  letter  to  some  of  the  people  there  that  Latz 
was  one  of  them,  that  two  of  the  Mescaleros  chiefs  and  two  women  w.-re 
at  Latz[']  house  that  they  went  along  with  runner  to  the  Mescaleros. 
along  with  four  Mexicans  and  ininner  and  was  furnished  with  a  horse 
at  Latz  expenses  [expense],  why  the  runner  has  been  interfeared  [in- 
terfered] Anth  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  thes*' 
traders  are  setting  their  traps  to  catch  what  presents  they  supposed  the 
Indians  will  get,  Told  Latz  I  should  hold  him  responsible  for  such  con- 
sequences, as  might  ensue  by  his  interfearing  [interfering] 

There  is  a  large  number  of  Mescaleros  about  three  days  travel  from 
Anton  Chico  anxious  for  peace, 

Messenger  from  Santo  Domingo,  brought  letter  from  Capt  Dodge  at 
Lagima  that  the  Gila  Apaches  would  probably  be  in  about  the  15''  inst. 

They  have  been  told  that  a  trap  was  laid  for  them,  to  get  them  in  here 
and  kill  them  off.  probably  will  prevent  them  from  coming  in,  he  also 
states  that  the  governor  of  A  coma  sent  out  ten  men  to  the  Gila  Apaclies. 
probably  be  in  about  the  15"  inst,  Gen^  Baird  was  expected  the  day 
after  the  letter  was  written  and  he  would  see  to  it.        John  Greiner 

40  Santa  Fe  Saturday  June  12"  1852 
Chacon  still  here  but  he  has  no  animal  went  to  Ortiz  and  hired  one  at 

the  rate  of  $1.00  pr  day 

Expen.ses  2.50  John  Greiner 

Sunday  June  13"  1852 
Chacon  still  here  waiting  and  other  Indian  but  no  business,  Expenses 
$2.00  ^  John  Greiner 

Monday  June  14"  1852 
^Ir.  Greiner  left  this  morning  for  Anton  Chico  taking  with  liim  Chacon 
the  old  Apache  chief. 

An  Indian  here  from  San  Juan  entered  a  complaint  against  a  Mexican 
about  some  land,  but  learning  that  ^Ir.  Greiner  was  not  here,  he  went  off 
promessing  [promising]  to  be  back  about  the  last  of  this  month 
Expenses  $1.75  John  Greiner 

39  Benjamin  J.  Latz? 
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Tuesday  June  W  1852 
No  Indians  here  today  no  expenses  —  ^Mr.  Greiner  absent. 

,   -  John  Greiner 

Wednesday  June  16"  1852 
Xo  Indians  here  to  day  no  expenses  —  Mr.  Greiner  still  absent. 

John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  June  17"  1852 
Returned  from  Anton  Chico  this  afternoon  came  from  San  Miguel 
t(i(hiv.    Left  Chacon  at  Anton  Chico  to  come  in  with  Mescaleros  who 
are  expected  to  b<!  in  in  two  or  three  days,  the  ^Mexican  runner  will  also 
come  with  them, 

Told  Gleason  and  Harrison  if  they  apprehended  any  trouble  from 
^b'xican  interferring  [interfering:]  with  the  Indians,  to  come  in  with  the 
chiefs  (some  four  or  five)  and  to  furnish  them  provisions  for  the  trip. 

I  shall  look  for  the  ^lescaleros  cap^''.  in  three  days. 
Santa  Clara  Indians  here  for  advice  as  to  their  people  leaving  the  pueblo. 

Told  them  to  enforce  their  laws  at  all  hazards.  My  expenses  to  Anton 
Chico  and  back  $15.00 

Expenses  of  office        2.25  John  Greiner 

Friday  June  18"  1852  . 

A  very  busy  day,  Santa  Clara  Indians  went  off  to  day  decided  to  meet 
both  parties  of  pueblo  on  Saturday  week  June  26"  to  see  if  some  arrege- 
ment  [arrangement]  can  be  effected  to  settle  their  difficulties  so  that 
they  can  all  live  together  in  pueblo, 

The  case  of  the  young  man  living  with  another  woman  besides  his  wife 
in  pueblo  it  was  left  with  the  authorities  of  pueblo  to  settle  themselves 

Got  letter  from  Baird  relative  to  horses  bought  by  Lieut  Robinson 
supposed  to  have  been  stolen  from  Apache  wrote  to  him  to  investigate 
the  matter  more  fully  get  evidence  of  Indians  and  identify  the  property 
and  Col  Sumner  would  at  once  give  them  up. 

Judge  Mower  decided  today  there  was  no  Indian  territory  or  country 
in  this  Territorv',  but  the  U.  S.  court  can  piuiish  any  one  selling  whiskey 
to  an  Indian  any  where  in  the  Territory 

Got  letter  from  Overman  saying  he  had  gone  to  the  Gila  to  see  the 
Apaches,  to  bring  them  in  to  make  peace  letter  brought  by  ]\Ir.  Beck- 
with  who  says  that  a  large  party  are  fitting  out  an  expedition  in  the 
Rio  Aba  jo  to  trade  with  the  Apaches 

Indians  all  quiet  below  — 

Saw  ^Ir  Head  ^-  and  ^lanzanars  []\ranzanaresl  from  xVbiciuiu  and  they 
report  the  Utahs  beinir  very  kind 

A  Mexican  named  ^lontoya  had  an  Indian  claiming  to  be  a  citizen  of 
San  Felipe,  but  a  jx  on  of  ^lontoya  came  to  get  his  release  being  very 
badly  treated.  As  the  case  did  not  come  throuuh  the  authorities  of  the 
pueblo,  and  as  Judge  Baird  has  the  charge  of  that  i)ueblo  I  declined 
having,  any  tiling  to  do  with  the  nuitter,  but  gave  the  Indian  a  dollar 

Sj  ecial  A^ieiit  Oiarles  Overman. 
H.  M.  Bockwith? 
Lafayette  Head? 
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and  advice  [advised]  him  to  apply  to  the  authorities  of  pueblo  t'l-r 
relief,  who  could  make  the  application  to  the  Accents. 
Bought  a  bcrx  of  tobacco  from  Richardson  $10.00 
today  expenses  amounted  to  "  5.00 

John  Greim-r 

Saturday  June  19''  1>.VJ 
Francisco  Fernandez  from  Taos  came  with  Mr  Blomner  today  to  >.  • 
if  the  governor  had  yet  received  an  answer  from  AVashington  in  relation 
to  the  payment  promised  him  for  a  captive  (Mexican  woman,  Joscpha 
from  Sonera,  Jose[*]s  wife,  told  him  I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  ih.-.a 
she  was  gone  to  the  States  with  governor,  and  he  Fernandez  would  in-t 
his  pay  as  soon  as  the  governor  attended  to  the  matter, 

Licen.se  granted  to  Woodson  and  Head  for  6  months  for  the  Utall^ 
$1000.00  Securities,  paid  -1^10.00. 

License  granted  to  Romero  and  Baca  of  San  Miguel  three  months  for 
the  Comanches  gave  Hesterhagen  to  get  securities  some  being  at  w^an 
Miguel  San  Ildefonso  and  Tesuque  Indians  here  on  \asit    Expenses  ^2:1') 

John  Greiner 

43  Santa  Fe  June  20"  1852 

Received  a  letter  by  Mexican  runner  from  Sampson  of  La  Cuesta,  say- 
ing his  own  services  were  needed  in  bringing  in  the  Mescaleros. 

Sent  off  Ward  with  instmction  to  settle  all  trouble  with  these  traders, 
and  to  see  the  Indians  were  not  interfered  with  on  their  way  to  Santa 
Fe,  and  to  go  with  Chacon  to  their  camp  if  necessary  and  bring  them 
in,  but  to  incur  as  little  expence  as  possible. 

My  horse  having  broke  down  on  the  road  to  and  from  Anton  Chico,  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  b[uly  another,  which  I  did  from  Don 
Manuel  Yarela  of  Pecos  for  $85.00  and  took  his  voucher 

Latz  goes  with  Ward  but  with  orders  not  to  do  anything  without  the 
consent  of  Ward 

Drawn  another  $100.00  from  Richardson  making  in  all  I  owe  him  for 
Indian  expenses  this  month  $700.00 

The  Pueblos  who  had  left  Santa  Clara  on  account  of  their  troubles 
here  told  them  to  meet  the  governor  and  principals  of  pueblos  at  this 
office  next  Saturday  gave  John  $1.00  for  doctoring  and  tending  hor^-s 

Saw  Reed  who  will  [be]  interpreter  during  Ward[']s  absence  to  the 
Mescaleros,    Expenses  to  day  $5.50  John  Greiner 

Monday  June  21'  1852 
Ward  absent  at  Anton  Chico  to  see  Apaches  Reed  interpreter,  Chacon 
gone  home  this  morning  to  return  when  sent  for,  few  Indians  here  to  day 
No  Expenses  John  Greiner 

Tuesday  June  22d  1852 
Gave  Miguel  Antonio  Chacon  and  Juan  Romero  of  the  Pueblo  of  Santa 
Ana  license  to  trade  with  Comanches  for  two  months, 

All  right  among  tliese  pueblos,  hear  no  complaints  of  Apaches  or 
Navajoes.  Santa  Ana,  Cochiti  and  Santo  Domingo  Indians  here  today 
Expen.ses  $5.75  John  Greiner 
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44  Santa  Fe  Wednesday  June  2;)d  1852 

Ilt^ard  from  Utahs  to  day  by  some  ])eaver  trappers  doing  very  well 
an»  much  pleased  heard  no  complaints  about  the  fort  in  their  countr}^ 
Chico  Belasque  at  Taos  Pueblo,  a  few  Pueblos  in  to  day  on  trifling 
business    Expenses  $3.25  John  Greiner 

Thursday  June  24''  1852 
San  Juan[']s^*  day  Indians  in  to  see  the  celebration  no  business, 

M.-i rev's  Kt'port,  p.  190. 

Expenses  $^3.75  ^  John  Greiner 

Friday  June  25''  1852 

No  Indians  no  Expenses  John  Greiner. 

Saturday  June  26"  1852 
All  the  principal  men  from  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  in  to  day  with  the 
seceders  from  pueblo,  the  whole  difficulty  resulted  from  the  three  men 
refusing  to  obey  the  authorities  of  pueblo  who  ordered  them  to  bring  a 
few  loads  of  wood,  they  contended  that  they  were  privileged  men  had 
no  right  to  obey  if  they  did  not  chose  to  do  so,  would  give  no  other  reason 
and  thought  they  could  not  live  in  peace  any  longer  in  pueblo 

Decided  that  they  must  obey  the  authorities  and  conform  to  the  laws 
of  pueblos,  if  they  left  to  take  nothing  but  there  [their]  personal  prop- 
erty and  that  the  pueblo  should  plant  the  land. 

Saw  ^lexican  from  buffalo  hunting  who  saw  the  governor  near  Ar- 
kansas still  alive, 

Uneasy  about  the  runners  after  Apaches  and  Ward  not  returning 
Expenses  for  Indians  and  their  animals  $7,50  John  Greiner 

45  Santa  Fe  June  27"  1852 

Mail  got  in  today  no  letters  from  department  governor  at  Arkansas 
better, 

Ward  got  in  today  with  ^fescaleros  Apaches 

They  are  all  anxious  for  peace  Drawn  $100.00  making  $825.00  from 
Richardson  account,  Indians  from  Tesuque,  Jemez,  and  Santa  Clara 
pueblos  here  today.  Expenses  $7.87io  John  Greiner 

Monday  June  28"  1852 
Capt  Buckner  at  Fort  Atkinson  reported  to  the  Government  that  a 
large  party  of  ^fexicans  were  hunting  buffalo  near  the  fort,  that  the 
Indians  complained  of  it  and  he  had  ordered  the  hunters  away  from 
the  hunting  grounds. 

In  connection  with  this  he  has  seen  proper  to  implicate  me  in  the  mat- 
ter from  the  fact  tliat  a  Pieuris  Pueblo  Indian  had  a  paper  or  passport 
from  me  giving  him  leave  to  hunt  buffalo  and  that  he  was  not  to  be 
molested 

Col  Sumner  inclined  to  support  him  by  saying  I  had  no  right  to  give 
such  a  paper  I  am  satisfied  that  my  duty  as  an  agent  of  the  Indians 
justified  me  in  sliowing  that  the  Indian  was  a  good  man  that  he  had  a 
right  to  hunt  buffalo,  and  he  ought  not  to  have  been  molested 

^3  Chico  Velasquez  ? 

*^  St.  John's  Day  was  a  Mexican  gala  Jay.    Greiner 's  Journal,  p.  8.3.    Captain  E.  B. 
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However  intend  to  let  the  department  settle  it  l)ut  conte[n]d  < '.  . 
Sumner  has  no  JL-i^jrht  to  interfered  [interfere]  with  the  Indian  Dr[)ait. 
ment  aft'^ 

Saw  Richardson  and  made  an  arranfrement  with  liim  to  give  him  a 
draft  on  the  de[)artment  for  the  tlioiisand  dollars  disbursed  this  moutli. 
and  to  draw  for  a  like  amount  it'  needed,  the  next  month,  and  give  him 
a  dfaft  for  the  amount  drawn, 

Col  Sumner  has  agreed  to  furnish  rations  for  the  Mescaleros  ApaLli«-> 
while  here  making  a  treaty,  bread,  meat,  a'nd  sugar 
.  Tanehfie  and  Canuto  captains  of  Jicarilla  Apaches  present  at  the  wi^u 
of  the  ]\Iescaleros 

46  Mescaleros  behaving'  very  well,  well  contented,  Chacon  and  sixtt-en 
othei-s  Jicarillas  Apaches  came  in  to  see  and  visit  the  ]\Iescaleros  all  wvll 
pleased,  dancing  at  night.  Expenses  .^10. 25  Jolin  Greiner 

Tuesday  June  29''  IS-VJ 
Mescaleros  and  Jicarillas  all  here  yet  drawn  210  rations  for  35  Indians 

six  days.  Soldiers  rations  not  enough  for  Indians, 

All  behaved  very  well  a  grand  bade  ^'^  last  night,  many  of  their  people 

out  watching  caballada 

Baird  making  out  treaty  submitted  to  Col  Sumner  and  Judge  Mower 

for  their  advice, 

Very  busy  all  day    Expenses  -i^lO.OO  John  Greiner 

Wednesday  June  30''  1852 

Very  busy  all  day  making  out  vouchers  for  mail,  wrote  to  governor 
and  commisioner  all  I  had  to  say,  Sent  on  San  Miguel  "widow  [']s  claim, 

Sent  the  passport  of  Pueblo  Indian  to  governor,  and  told  him  of  Buck- 
ner[']s  preventing  the  citizens  here  from  killing  butfalo,  % 

Mescaleros  and  Jicarilla  Apaches  all  here  veiy  qui[e]t  and  contented, 
one  Mescalero  gone  home  don[']  known  [know]  for  what  reason, 

A  party  of  Acoma  Pueblos  came  in  today 

Expenses  .^^.25  John  Greiner 

47  Santa  Fe  July  1st.  1852 
About  50  Indians  present,  Mescaleros,  Jicarillas,  Acomas  and  other 

Pueblos  here. 

Treaty  made  with  Southern  Apaches, 

Col  Sunmer  assumes  to  be  the  head  of  the  department,  claims  that 
is  governor  by  virtue  of  necessity  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  governor 
is  sup^  of  Ind.  art'"'.  I  did  not  know  before  that  he  assumed  such  pinver 
and  questioned  his  riuht  very  strongly 

I  ort'ered  to  leave  the  (|uestion  for  the  judiciary  to  decide,  He  ol)- 
jected  to  any  such  consent  (  ?) 

Saying  he  should  net  on  his  own  responsibility 

He  carried  otf  the  Indian  treaty  to  his  own  office  claiming  to  be  tlie 
principal  person  by  whom  tiie  treaty  was  to  be  made, 

■is  A  ball  or  dance. 
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He  also  offered  to  instruct  Mr  Ovennan  ^'^  special  Indian  agent  at  the 
Copper  Mim-s  *'  in  his  duties, 

I  protested  airainst  his  riy:ht  to  do  so 

Indians  from  Aconia  came  in  to  say  the  Apaches  woukl  he  in  on  Sim- 
day  week  at  that  puehlo  to  make  peace. 

I  am  to  h^^ave  liere  on  Wednesday  next  for  that  phice  and  to  meet  Over- 
man at  AlbiirijUeriiue  on  thiirsday  night  next  to  accompany  us,  Judge 
liaird  will  also  go  in  company. 

Wrote  a  lettei^  to  governor  giving  an  account  of  Col  Sumner  ['s]  con- 
conduct  and  asknig  the  advice  of  the  department,  what  course  to  pursue 
iu  relation  to  superintendent  [superintendency  ?] . 

Sent  messenger  otf  at  10  oclock  at  night  to  overtake  the  mail,  I  am 
to  pay  him  for  the  trip  .$4.00  —  Expenses  ^S.62y2 

Drawn  6  more  days  rations  from  Col  Sumner  for  Indians  who  came 
in  to  make  peace  making  -420  rations,  bread,  meat  and  sugar. 

Paid  C.  Ovennan  100  dollai^  on  account  of  his  salary  knowing  he  must 
have  money, 

and  not  approving  his  papers  sent  to  Washington  in  which  he  gave  a 
draft  for  $100.00  which  I  keep  to  be  settled  on  salary  accoimt, 

Presents  made  to  Indians  purchased  this  day  hatchets,  tobacco,  Ver- 
million, shirts,  knives,  and  extra  rations  to  go  home  on,  Col  Sumner  ap- 
proved of  giving  the  presents 

48  Santa  Fe  July  2d  1852 

Mescaleros  went  home  in  fine  spirits  cost  of  presents  about  $125.00, 
Col  Sumner  furnished  rations  4:20  nothing  else, 

Sent  off  express  after  the  mail  with  letters  to[o]  late  for  mail  while 
here  about  treaty  with  Apaches 

A  number  of  Indians  here  with  their  animals  took  charge  of  an  Indian 
woman  and  child  captives  from  Pimo  village,  Expenses  $4.00  — 

John  Greiner 

Saturday  July  3d  1852 
Official  correspondence  with  Col  Sumner  about  the  treaty  of  peace, 

Superintendency  of  Ind.  Aff^ 

Santa  Fe  N.  M.  July  3d  1852 

Sir, 

From  information  received  at  this  office  from  the  governor  of  the 
Pueblo  of  Acoma  we  learn  that  a  large  body  of  the  Gila  Apaches,  \yi\\ 
meet  at  or  near  said  pueblo  on  Sunday  the  11''  instant  for  the  purpose 
of  consum[m]ating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

As  a  large  lx)dy  of  Indians  is  expected  to  be  in  attendence,  we  would 
respectfully  apply  to  you  as  commander  of  the  9"  military  department 

For  the  a^'pointniont  of  Overman,  see  Official  Correspondence  of  James  S.  Calhoun, 
4s;;. 

i' Pattie's  Personal  Xarrative,  lS2i-183(^,  Thwaites,  Earhj  Western  Travels,  vol.  xviii, 
J'i'.  ^«),  auil  noie  5:],  loG. 
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for  such  a  force  as  you  may  deem  necessary  for  the  protection  of  coun- 
c[i]l[l]ors,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  sendee 

John  Greiner 
Acts  Sup*  of  Ind  Aft'  New  Mexico 
S.  M.  Baird 
Indian  Agent  X.  ^Mexico 

E.  V.  Sumner 
Brvt  Col  Com^ 
9"  Military^  Dept 
^anta  Fe  X.  M. 

49  Santa  Fe  July  3d  1S52 

Executive  Office 
Santa  Fe  X.  Mexico 

July3dlS32 

Gentlemen 

In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  day  asking  for  the  protection  of  troops, 
to  meet  the  Apache  Indians,  I  have  to  inform  you,  that  I  am  going  my- 
self to  meet  and  treat  with  the  Gila  Apaches  at  Acoma  on  the  11^'  iiist 
in  conju[n]ction  (if  he  chooses  to  accompany  me)  with  the  senior  In- 
dian agent  in  this  Territory,  I  shall  take  such  military  force  as  I  may 
deem  necessaiy, 

Very  respectfully 

E.  V.  Sumner 
B^*  Col  U.  S.  A. 
Comds  9''  Dept 
And  in  charge  of  Executive  Office 

Messrs  J  Grenier 
and  S,  M  Baird 
Indian  Agents, 

Superintendency  of  Indian  Affairs 

Santa  Fe  X^'ew  Mexico 
July  4"  1852 

Sir 

We  have  the  honor  to  a  [c] knowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  yes- 
terday, and  respectfully  reply  that  the  agents  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  the  Indians  in  Xew  Mexico  will  ''choose'' 
(as  suggested)  to  accompany  Col  Sumner  to  treat  with  the  Apaches  at 
Acoma,  Xo  unwarrantable  assumption  of  arbitrary  power,  on  the  part 
of  a  military  commander  will  for  a  moment,  cause  them  to  swerve  from 
their  official  duties. 

Ha\dng  manifested  ever>'  disposition  on  their  part  to  act  in  concert 
and  harmony  with  the  military,  they  protest  against  the  right  assunir(l 
by  Col.  Sumner  in  the  framing  of  this  treaty  and  object  to  the  assump- 
tion of  power  expressed  in  his  letter  ''of  going  himself  to  meet  and  treat 
with  the  Gila  Apaches" 
50  They  intend  to  witness  the  consum  [mjation  of  peace  for  which  they 
have  so  long  and  ardently  labored 

They  will  not  be  drawn  into  any  controversy  upon  minor  question  but 
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will  respectfully  submit  to  the  department  at  Washington  if  they  are 
not  the  proper  officers  to  ne^rotiate  Indian  treaties  in  X.  Mexico 
Very  Respectfully  Your 

Ob^  Ser\^ant, 
John  Greiner  Act^  Sup^  of  Ind  Aff^  N.  M. 

S.  M.  Baird  Indian  Agent  N.  M. 

E.  V.  Sumner 

B^^  Col  Conid^,  9"  Military  Dept 
Santa  Fe  X".  M 

Got  Indian  woman  and  child  still  here  think  of  sending  her  to  Tesuque 
Pueblo  She  refuses  to  go, 

False  rumors  of  Apaches  stripping  a  Mexican  and  of  Indians  run- 
ning off  Chaves  [']  stock  run  them  do\m 

Expenses  $5.75  John  Greiner 

Sunday  July  4''  1852 
Making  arranirement  to  go  to  Acoma  necessary  about  presents  none 

to  give  the  Indians  at  the  treaty,  and  for  provisions  I  am  to  apply  to 

Col  Sumner  for  rations 

Judge  Baird  still  here  goes  away  tomor[r]ow\ 

Sent  Indian  woman  and  child  to  Mr  Conklin  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  was  to  keep  her  until  I  return  from  Acoma  and  furnish  her 
boarding  for  her  work,    She  appears  well  contented. 

The  trader  Parker,  who  bought  her  of  the  Apaches  still  in  g[ulard 
house  waiting  his  Trail  [ti-ial],  letter  from  prefect  of  Taos  stating  La- 
come  at  Rio  Colorado  had  whip  [whipped]  an  Apache  Indian,  Sent  word 
back  for  him  to  prosecute  him  Expenses  $3,123/2 

51  Santa  Fe  Monday  July  5''  1852 

Indians  here  from  Cochiti  and  San  Ildefonso,  Not  much  business, 
Expenses  $3.00 

I  go  to  Acoma  to  mo  [r]  row  to  meet  Apaches  to  make  peace, 

John  Greiner 

Tuesday  July  6"  1852 
Mr.  Greiner  left  this  morning  for  Acoma  in  order  to  make  peace  with 
the  Gila  Apaches  who  are  to  be  there  on  the  11''  inst,  Mr.  Greiner  in- 
tended to  take  Judge  Baird  with  him  from  Alburtjueniue  to  Acoma;  An 
Indian  here  from  Jemez  and  one  from  Sandia  with  their  animals,  they 
could  not  leave  here  without  something  to  eat  and  some  forage  for  their 
animals,  Expenses  $1.75  John  Greiner 

Wednesday  July  7"  1852 
Col  Sumner  left  this  morning  for  Acoma  in  order  to  join  Messrs 

Greiner  and  Baird  at  that  place  in  order  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with 

the  Gila  Apaches, 

American  here  from  Mora,  with  a  letter  purporting  to  some  mules  and 

property  having  being  [been]  taken  from  him  by  the  ^lescaleros  while  on 

a  trading  expedition  in  their  country  on  September  last  at  the  White 

*s  James  Coiiklinf 
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Mountains,  I  sU^ted  to  him  the  absence  of  Mr  Greiner,  and  promise 
[promised  I  to  send  liim  an  answer  according  to  his  decision 

Jemez  Indians  went  oft'  today,  Santa  Chira  and  San  Iklefonso  Indians 
here  today  tried  to  put  them  oft'  by  stating  the  absence  of  Mr  Greiner 
but  could  not  help  incurring  some  expenses  on  their  account,  Expenses 
$1,871  o  John  Greiner 

52  ,  Santa  Fe  Thursday  July  8''  1852 
Mr  Smitli  re* [nested  that  the  date,  time,  and  for  what  Indians,  Park- 
er [']s  Ifcense  was  granted  should  be  given  to  him,  I  done  [did]  so  out 
of  the  license  book, 

The  Mexican  Jose  Romero  got  back  from  Fort  Union  where  he  over- 
took the  mail,  brought  receipt  from  the  mail  agent  certif  fy]ing  the  receipt 
of  the  letters  paid  him  the  balance  due  him  for  his  labour  Three  Cochiti 
Indians  here  to  day  looking  for  stolen  mules  taking  [taken]  by  the  Mex- 
icans as  they  say,  several  other  Pueblos  here  Expenses  .^1.12iv; 

John  Greiner 

Friday  July  9''  1852 
Tamuche  a  Utah  chief,  with  his  son,  and  a  ^lexican  Thomas  Chacon  all 
from  Abi(iuiu,  they  brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Head  of  that  place  to 
Mr.  Greiner, 

Tamuche  came  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  Tata,  and  to  inform  him  that  the 
trouble  about  his  having  killed  the  Dr..  who  he  says  had  put  an  end  to 
his  amiable  wife,  was  all  settle  [d]  among  themselves,  all  the  principal 
men  having  agreed  that  the  said  Dr.  had  put  an  end  to  many  of  their 
good  people  previous  to  his  wife,  and  it  appears  all  right  and  just, 

He  also  wanted  to  know  if  they  (the  Utahs)  could  go  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  a  band  of  the  Comanches,  w[h]ich  he  named  (Sacari- 
t-as)'*'-^  in  order  that  they  may  have  satisfaction  for  the  many  w"rongs 
which  they  have  received  from  the  said  band  for  the  last  year 

I  told  him  that  their  Tata  (Mr  Greiner)  was  absent  and  that  I  could 
.  not  give  them  an  answer  on  a  subject  of  so  great  importance,  but  I  re- 
quested him  to  remain  quiet  with  his  people,  and  I  also  stated  to  him 
that  the  Tata  had  told  me  })revious  to  his  departure  for  Acoma,  that  on 
his  return  from  that  place,  he  intended  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  Utah  chil- 
dren, he  then  said  that  himself  and  people  would  remain  quiet  as  they 
were  at  present,  and  ^vould  await  the  arrival  of  their  Tata,  and  that 

53  they  would  also  be  govern [ed]  by  his  decision  I  furnish  [ed]  them  with 
provisions,  forage  for  their  animals  and  give  [gave]  them  [a]  few 
presents  fnuu  tliose  on  hand.  They  went  <^ft'  highly  pleased  with  their 
reception  and  also  to  learned  [learn]  that  their  Tata  would  soon  pay 
them  a  visit, 

Chacon ['|s  interpreter  here  again  about  the  horse  stolen  from  one  of 
the  Jiearillas.  great  complime  [n]  ts  from  the  head  men  of  the  band, 
wanted  me  to  giv(^  him  a  pa])ei-  by  request  of  Chacon  in  order  to  i)ro- 
hibit  the  ^lexiean  from  selling  licjuor  to  his  ])eople,  and  great  many  otlier 
things,  1  inform  [d  I  him  of  tlie  absence  of  ^Iv  Greiner, 

The  ]\I(^\ican  who  came  with  Tamuche  is  an  old  Utah  trader  and  very 

Tliis  l).-niil  lins  not  heeii  satisfactorily  idoutilied  witli  any  band  nientionetl  by  other 
contt^niporary  writers. 
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well  known  to  ^Ir  Couklin  and  others,  he  states  that  the  Utahs  are  be- 
having very  well,  he  also  made  an  application  for  a  license  to  trade  with 
the  Utahs  for  the  tt^rni  of  six  months,  his  secnrities  bein«i'  ^fessrs.  J. 
Conklin  and  Dr.  Xantrlui,  both  <rood  and  knowing  nothing  against  his 
character,  and  having  no  orders  against  issneing  such  license  I  complied 
with  the  application. 

Severell  Indians  here  to  day  Expenses  ^'^.2^y  John  Greiner 

,  Saturday  July  10''  1852 

Chacon  ['Is  interpreter  left  this  morning 
Two  Santa  Ana  Indians  came  here  this  morning  looking  after  stolen 
animals,  had  to  furnished  [furnish]  them  with  provision  and  lodgings, 

No  further  business,  Expenses  $1.37io  John  Greiner 

Sunday  July  11''  1852 

No  Indians  here  to  day 

No  Expenses  John  Greiner 

54  Santa  Fe  Monday  July  12"  1852 

Archuleta  the  governor  of  San  Juan  came  here  to  pay  a  visit,  and  also 
to  inform  the  Tata  that  the  alcalde  of  the  Rio  Arriba  Don  Antonio  ]\Iaria 
Pacheco,  wanted  the  people  of  his  pueblo  to  haul  some  logs  from  the 
mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  jail,  to  ])e  stablish  [established] 
at  Chamos  [chamaj,  and  he  wanted  to  know  from  the  act^  sup"^  if  it  was 
right  for  his  people  to  do  so,  also  to  enter  different  complaints  about 
their  lands,  ^Mr.  Greiner  being  absent.  I  told  him  that  I  could  give  him 
no  answer,  but  that  I  would  infonn  Mr  Greiner  of  the  facts  on  his  re- 
turn from  Acoma. 

Archuleta  has  also  been  among  the  Utahs  for  some  time  and  he  re- 
ports them  doing  very  well,  and  all  quiet, 

Mr  Harrison  from  Anton  Chico  also  here  today  to  inform  Mr  Greiner 
that  the  Mescaleros  have  run  otf  all  of  their  stock,  and  comited  [com- 
mitted] other  depredation  [s]  in  the  naborhood  [neighborhood]  of  that 
place, 

I  stated  to  him  the  absence  of  ]\Ir.  Greiner,  and  told  him  that  the  only 
thing  he  could  do  was  to  leave  all  the  facts  in  writing,  and  that  on  his 
return  I  shcndd  juvsent  them  t(^  him  Tliese  Mr  Harrison  says  took  place 
about  the  7"  inst,  Expenses  $1.12"^  o  John  Greiner 

Tuesday  July  13"  1852 
Three  Indians  here  today  from  Silla  [Cia?]  on  a  visit,  I  told  them 
that  Mr  Greiner  was  absent,  and  send  [sent]  them  otf  with  [a]  few 
presents 

The  i\Iexican  runner  Cruz  ^larkes  [^[arcpiez]  came  in  at  last  with  three 
Mescaleros,  one  of  them  Huettas  [Ilueltas?]  a  cap\  and  the  other  Fran- 
cisco as  interpreter  witli  his  wife  the  runner  ha<l  a  long  history  about  his 
trip  and  &c  —  I  inform  [ed|  him  of  the  absence  of  ^Ir  Greiner  and  told 
him  tliat  T  could  not  settle  with  liim  until  the  return  of  ]\[r  Greiner,  ^les- 
caleros  and  si'verell  (several]  Pui'blo  Indians  here,  liail  to  furnish  them 
"with  provisions  and  lodgin'j-.  all  very  w<41  ])leasiMl  I  had  to  draw  10 
dollars  from  ^FeKnight,'"'  Expenses  4^1.121  ^ 
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55  Santa  Fe  "Wednesday  July  14"  lS:r2 
Mescaleros  here  yet  they  don  ['J  wish  to  go  home  without  seeing  their 

Tata,  because  their  home  is  a  great  distance  from  this  pUice,  as  I  expect- 
ed Mr  Greiner  to  be  back  to  day  I  agreed  that  they  should  stay  until  his 
retuni  great  many  Pueblo  Indians  here  today  on  dilferent  business, 

Mr  Greiner  got  back  from  his  trip  to  Acoma  this  afternoon,  Expenses 
7.75  John  Greiner 

Report  of  Mr  Greiner  trip  to  Acoma  and  back  to  Santa  Fe  — 

Tuesday  July  6"  1852 
Left  Santa  Fe  and  went  to  Algodones  by  w^ay  of  Delgados  '^^  Raneho, 
overtook  Judge  Baird  at  San  Felipe  about  5  o'clock,  very  thursty  [thirs- 
ty] no  water  on  the  road  until  San  Felipe, 

Wednesday  July  7''  1852 
Left  Algodones  at  7  oclock  and  arrived  at  Albucpierque  at  noon,  din- 
ner with  Mr  West  and  ]\Ir  Shaw,  very  tired 

Thursday  July  8"  1852 
Remain  [ed]  all  day  at  Albuquerque — Col  Siunner,  Capt  Pope,'-  Dr. 
McDougal  all  came  in  to  town  from  camp  at  noon.  Col  Sumner  sent  for 
me  to  know  how  many  sheep  was  [were]  necessary  for  the  Indians.  I 
told  him  that  I  thought  about  50  —  The  troops  for  the  [e]scorts  left  un- 
der the  command  of  Lieut  Ransom  towards  Acoma,  at  3  oclock  in  the 
afternoon  — 

Friday  July  9"  1852 
Started  at  sunrise  for  Acoma,  Ferry  the  Rio  Grande  3.00  hard,  dry, 
hot,  travelling,  Puerco  river  dry,  distance  15  miles,  troops  in  sight. 
Sheep  spring  9  miles  from  Puercos,  water  not  good  came  on  to  Arita 
Mexican  town  water  better  —  camp[ed]  near  there  for  the  night, — 

56  Report  of  the  Trip  continued. 

Saturday  July  10"  1852 
Left  camp  at  Rancho  Colorado,  about  5  miles  from  Laguna  Arita 
about  3  leagues  distance  from  camp,  fine  grass,  hard  ride  — 

Louis  Saracino,  a  veiy  Intel  [1]  igent  Indian  educated  at  Durango  for  a 
priest,  he  says  that  there  is  [are]  about  100  warriors  in  Laguna  —  this 
pueblo  is  built  on  a  rock,  fine  appearance  on  entering  the  town  looks 
something  like  Pecos,  they  say  is  the  oldest  pueblo  next  to  Taos,  tlie 
Xavajos  say  that  they  have  had  to  [two]  concjuests  and  at  that  time,'-^ 

51  For  (lesori])tion  of  Pelj^ailo's  rancho  as  a  stopping-place  between  Santa  Fe  and  Al- 
buquerque, see  Sinij)son's  lit  port,  pp.  135,  136. 

52  Presumably  Captain  John  Pope,  who,  in  1S51,  ''made  a  reconnoissance  from  Santa 
Fe  to  Fort  Leavenworth  by  the  Cimarron  and  Cedar  Creek."  Bancroft,  History  of  Ari~()i'(i 
and  Xfw  Mexico,  p.  t)33. 

53  Confusion  of  thouglit  and  inaccuracy  of  statement  are  here  demonstrated.  The  ante- 
ceilent  of  tiie  personal  ]>ronouns  is  ambio^uoiis.  The  idea  that  should  be  conveyed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sentence  is,  that  the  Navahoes,  a  di\ision  of  the  Apaches,  are  giviiii;  in- 
formation about  certain  of  the  so-called  Pueblo  Indians,  their  neighbors  and  erstwhile 
enemies. 

The  Pueblos,  be  it  remembered,  under  wliich  name  are  classed  all  sedentary,  or  non-no- 
madic, Indians  of  the  great  Southwest,  include  four  distinct  linguistic  groups,  three  resi- 
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one  portion  of  them  were  called  Tanuas     and  the  other  Teguas.^^ 

Sunday  July  11''  1852 
Aeoma,^"  great  rocky  pillars,  sundry  roads,  houses  built  of  adobes  and 
stones,  steep  ascent  to  the  town  by  a  foot  path,  fine  view  from  the  town, 
church  100  feet  long,  40  feet  high — •  they  have  fine  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  made  arrangement  with  Xavajos  not  to  steal  their  stock,  ^Mexican 
traders  will  have  to  be  stoi)[ped]  soon  —  they  have  to  carry  their  wood 
and  water  up  the  iiill,  population  about  150  men  in  arms,  Laguna  about 
200  —  Xavajos  al)Out  here  very  kind  —  Apaches  are  to  be  in  at  noon  — 
Ai)aches  out  afraid  to  come  in  acted  in  accordance  with  Xavajos  advice 
in  sending  after  IMangas  Colorado  [Coloradas] forty  two  sheep  eaten 
by  the  Indians,  got  20  dollars  from  Judge  Baird  to  give  Overman  in 
order  that  he  should  make  present  to  ]\Iangas,  Cap^  Dodge  overtook  us 
at  Laguna,  Reports  the  X^'avajos  all  well  and  quiet, 

.U  nt  in  New  Mexico  and  one,  the  Hopi,  or  Moqui,  in  Arizona.  Hodge,  Handhool-  of  Amer- 
(<■<<«  Indians,  part  ii,  p.  31S. 

The  relative  age,  hinted  at,  of  such  Pueblo  settlements  as  Taos  and  Laguna  involves 
fjsatters  of  archaeological  dispute,  too  complicated  for  exhaustive  discussion  here.  Duff 
•viys  (So7ne  Exploded  Theories  Concerning  Southwestern  Archeology  in  The  Ameriatn  An- 
thropologist, vol.  vi  (1904),  pp.  303-304):  There  are  but  two  inhabited  pueblos  in  the 
•■iitire  Southwest  —  Acoma  and  Isleta  —  that  are  now  on  the  sites  which  they  occupied  at 
t.'io  time  of  Coronado 's  entrada  in  1540.''  Bandelier 's  investigations  oifer  something 
nli^jhtly  more  to  the  point;  for,  in  ISSO,  he  was  prepared  to  say,  that  "'the  Zuui,  Acoma, 
Ti;,^uis,  Queres,  Jemez,  Tehua.  and  Taos  still  occupy  (Acoma  excepted),  if  not  identical 
houses,  at  least  the  same  tribal  grounds''  as  they  did  in  the  early  days  of  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Spanish  explorers.  "The  Piros  have  removed  to  the  frontier  of  Mexico,  the 
iVcos  are  extinct  as  a  tribe;  of  the  Tanos  and  Picuries,  a  few  remain  on  their  ancient 
!!oil."  (Historical  Introduction  to  Studies  among  the  Sedentary  Indians  of  Xew  Mexico,  in 
Papers  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  American  series,  vol.  i,  p.  28.)  Of 
La;juna,  Bandelier  said  what  miglit  be  taken  as  a  partial  substantiation  of  Greiner's 
rfcord;  for,  while  admitting  that  the  present  settlement  is  strictly  modern  (Final  Heport 
.  .  .,  part  ii,  p.  294),  he  called  attention  to  surrounding  ruins  that  denoted  a  much 
more  ancient  inhabitancy  (ibid.,  pp.  311-312).  To  them,  more  in  particular,  Greiner 's  in- 
formants may  have  been  referring. 

Laguna  is  a  Spanish-built  pueblo  constructed  during  the  rule  of  Gov.  &  Capn.  Genl. 
liodriguez  y  Cubero.    K.  E.  Twitchell. 

■*  Tanos? 

Tiguas,  Hodge,  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  part  ii,  p.  747. 

Lummis  rightly  called  Acoma  "the  Quebec  of  the  Southwest"  (The  Land  of  Poco 
I'tnipo,  p.  57),  and  Bandelier,  having  in  mind  its  situation  "on  the  top  of  a  high,  isolated 
rock,"  described  it  as  "the  most  conspicuous  object  in  New  Mexico  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies." (Final  Fieport  .  .  .,  part  ii,  p.  14.)  The  pueblo  itself  is  identified  with 
the  Acuco  of  Castafieda's  narrative  (Original  Xarratives,  p.  311)  and,  as  Hodge  so  well 
siiys,  in  his  editorial  notes,  "  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  continuously  occupied 
M'ttlement  in  the  United  States"  (ibid.,  note  2  ).  Gregg  reportt^d  that  the  entire  top  of  the 
rcK-k  was  in  his  time  built  upon  and  that  the  i)eople  entered  their  village  "  V)y  means  of 
ladders,  and  by  steps  cut  into  the  soli<l  rock  .  .  ."  (Thwaites,  Early  Western  Travels, 
vol.  XX,  p.  64).  Comments  by  other  travelers  are  e(iually  interesting.  All  who  saw  the  place 
>"'<'ni  to  have  been  impressed  by  its  im]>regnability.  The  missionary  priest,  Francisco 
<'arft's,  took  particular  note  that  Acoma  and  Laguna  each  had  a  padre.  (Coues,  On  the 
Trad  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer,  vol.  ii,  p.  367.) 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  Apache  chiefs.  Bancroft,  History  of  Arizona  and  Xew 
M<xico,  pp.  405,  )iote  4s,  and  502,  note  17;  also  Bartlett,  Personal  Xarrative,  vol.  v,  pp. 
•;<«).  311-321,  330-333). 

Fur  additional  facts  connected  with  the  career  of  Mangas  Colorado,  see  J.  P.  Dunn's 
}[<iss(i<-res  of  the  Mountains^  pp.  365,  374,  3S1-;>S2. 
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'  Monday  July  12''  1852 
Made  treaty  with  ^Mangas  Coloradas,  yesterday  Apaches  wild  as  hawks, 
afraid  to  come  in,  Mangas  is  however  their  chief  cap*^  and  councilh)r  and 
can  s})eak  for  all  his  people,  he  promises  fair  for  them,  Navajos  and 
Pueblos  they  all  appear  satisfied  and  contented,  left  camp  and  went  to 
sheep  spring,  Canipt  [camped]  out. 

57  xRej)ort  of  the  Acoma  Trip  Continued. 

,  Tuesday  July  13  1852 

Left  sheep  spring  and  came  to  Albufquer(iue  very  hot  staid  [stayed] 
.   at  Judge  Baird['s]  all  night,  Jiearilla  Apaches  in  after  their  hoi-ses, 
refer [r]cd  to  Judge  Baird  — 

Wednesday  July  W  1852 
Rode  from  Alburquenjue  to  Santa  Fe  started  after  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, got  to  Santa  Fe  an  hour  by  sun,  hard  riding,  animals  used  up, 
missed  seen  [seeing]  the  troops  from  the  States,  being  on  the  Galesteo 
[Galisteo]  road, 

Mescalero  Indians  here  anxious  to  see  me,  have  a  talk  with  them  to- 
mor[r]ow  every  thing  here  all  right. 

On  niy  return  here  found  a  letter  from  Head  of  Abiquiu,  about  the 
Utahs  wanting  to  fight  one  of  the  bands  of  the  Comanches  I  must  go  and 
see  them  as  soon  as  possible 

Felipe  Archuleta  has  also  been  here  during  my  absence,  governor  of 
San  Juan  I  shall  see  him  on  my  road  to  Sangre  de  Cristo 

Mescalero  charge  [d]  by  Harrison  and  Gleason  with  stealing  horses 
and  oxen,  they  talk  of  taken  [taking]  the  law  in  [to]  their  own  hands 
Told  Ward  to  answer  the  letter,  and  ask  them  what  course  they  intended 
to  pumie,  One  trader  here  who  lost  his  goods  by  Apaches  rather  think 
he  desei"V'e[d]  to  lose  them, 

Ward  expenses  during  my  absence  $18,121/^ 

58  Santa  Fe  Thursday  July  15''  1852 
At  home  again  —  ]\Iescalero  Apache  here  to  make  peace, 

Cruz  IMescalero)  Cruz  ^larkes  the  Mexican  nmner  came  back  after 
being  absent  nearly  two  months  bringing  with  him  Hueltas  a  Mescalero 
chief  and  some  others,  they  came  fn^n  their  camp  about  ten  days  travell 
from  Anton  Chico.  Sierra  Guadalupe, 

There  are  five  l)ands  of  Mescaleros  the  Llaneros,  Xortenos.  Agua 
Xueva,^-  Pasenos,  and  ^lescalero  Apaches,  their  captains  names  are 
Bigotes,  Francisco,  ]\rateo,  Santos  and  Hueltas. 

At  the  arrivall  of  the  runner,  all  the  Indians  held  a  great  council  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sacramento  ]\[oiuitain  and  resolved  to  make  peace 

They  say  they  have  had  to  throw  away  their  children,  and  kill  tlieir 
stock  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  people  of  Chihuahua  some  of  their 
people  had  been  made  drunk  on  the  Plaza  and  there  murdered  — 

Told  them  of  Cuentas  Azules  band  having  stolen  stock  from  Anton 

ITod^e,  c'itinj^*  as  authority  Davis,  Spatiisli  ('oiuiuest  of  Xcir  Mexico,  seems  to  rogar'l 
Afiun  Xttcvd  as  the  name  of  an  abaiidoueil  pueblo  ( Handbook,  ])art  i,  p.  28).  Neither  he 
nor  Moonev  liefore  liiin  incluiled  tiie  Airuanuevas  (Greiner's  Journal,  p.  75)  among  tlie 
Meseakno  Apaches. 
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Chico,  and  that  it  must  be  given  up,  requested  them  to  say  so  to  Cuentas, 
promised  veiy  fair, 

Answered  Harrison  and  Gleason['s]  letter  rather  tartly  on  account 
j»f  its  threats, 

Ward  makinor  out  copies  of  bonds  and  license  for  Judge  Baird, 

Application  from  Devolt  to  trade  at  the  Copper  mines,  from  Gordon 
to  trade  with  the  Utahs  at  the  poi-t. 

Mr  Tuly  [Tuhy?]  wislies  to  get  the  Indian  child  for  ]\rrs  Sheets  to 
raise,  told  him  I  should  first  ask  Judge  Mawors  []\Io\ver's ?]  advice, 
Conklin  says  the  Indian  woman  and  child  I  left  Avith  him  are  doing  well 

Expenses  for  Mescaleros  and  Pueblos  $9.25  John  Greiner 

5!l  Santa  Fe  Friday  July  16"  1852 

Hueltas  the  Mescalero  cap^  signed  the  treaty  to  day  with  the  others, 

])ought  a  number  of  presents  for  them,  went  out  with  them  on  their  road 

home,  all  well  pleased, 

Sherman  and  Devolt  getting  license  to  trade  with  Gila  Apaches,  one 

year  from  date  gave  them  license  to  [e]stablish  a  trading  house  near 

Fort  Webster, 

Indian  captive  Avoman  and  child  doing  well  at  Mr  Conklin  ['s]. 
Ward  sending  copies  of  license  and  bonds  to  Judge  Baird 
Expenses  to  day  $5.50  John  Greiner 

Saturday  July  17''  1852 
IVIr  Greiner  left  this  morning  on  a  trip  to  the  fort  recently  [e]stab- 
lish[ed]  in  the  Utah  country,  with  the  view  of  visiting  the  Utahs,  Ji- 
carillas,  and  some  of  the  Pueblos  on  the  Rio  Arriba,  in  order  if  posible 
to  put  an  end  to  all  troubles,  which  have  taken  place  during  his  absence 
from  that  portion  of  the  country.  I  also  received  a  note  from  him  to 
grant  license  to  Mr  Barlet  [Bartlett?]  to  trade  with  the  Gila  Apaches 
but  no  time  specified,  I  have  complied  with  the  order 

Mr  W.  R.  Puckett  also  made  an  application  in  writing  for  a  license  to 
trade  with  the  Coyoteros,''^  and  Moqui  Indians,  not  knowing  anything 
against  him,  and  his  secureties  being  good  I  complied  with  the  applica- 
tion 

Bussy  all  day  making  out  license  and  bond,  Xo  Indians  here  to  day. 
Expenses  $1.25  John  Greiner 

00  Santa  Fe  Sunday  July  18"  1852 

No  Indians  here  to  day  no  expenses  John  Greiner 

Monday  July  19"  1852 
An  Indian  here  from  Jemez  and  others  from  the  different  pueblos,  put 
them  all  off  by  stating  to  them  the  absence  of  ]\Ir  Greiner,  got  three 
fanegas  of  corn  from  Lieut  ^Io[o]re  for  the  use  of  the  animals  belong- 
ing to  this  superintendency 

Fort  Massachusetts. 

•'•'^  Tlie  ex})lanatioii  of  tlie  iiaTuo  may  possil)ly  be  found,  as  Gren^jx  found  it,  in  tlie  use  of 
tlie  coyote  as  an  article  of  diet.  Gre;j:^  says,  speakinjr  of  the  Apaches,  .  .  by  far 
the  j^reatest  ]tortion  of  the  nation  is  located  in  the  west,  and  is  mostly  known  by  the  sobri- 
'I'let  of  Coiiotcros,  in  conseciuence,  it  is  said,  of  their  eating  the  coi/otc  or  prairie-wolf." 
Tiiwaites,  Early  Western  Travels,  vol.  xx,  \>\k  74-75. 
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St'nd  [sent  I  letter  off  to  Hiiri'ison  niul  Gleason,  and  also  to  Judge  Baird 
Ad   Indian  hero  from  Santo  l)oniin<i:()  statinjr  that  he  was  to  ha 
flo«j:[«red]  hy  the  authorities  of  the  pueblo,  wanted  to  get  a  paper  from 
the  Tata,  in  ordei-  that  he  may  not  be  punished  —  in  order  to  put  him 
otf,  gave  him  a  paper  stating  that  the  authorities  of  the  pueblo  shouhl 
V  exercise  their  laws  according  the  wishes  of  the  dep*^    Expenses  $1.50 

John  Greiner 

Tuesday  July  2(y'  1852 
Jemez  and  Santo  Domingo  Indians  all  went  oft*  this  morning 
An  Indian  here  to  day  with  two  horses  stating  that  the  Tata  wanted  to 
purchase  one  from  him  when  he  was  at  Albuipierque,  Told  him  that  the 
Tata  was  absent  and  that  I  had  no  orders  to  that  ef  [f]ect,  several  other 
Pueblos  here,  had  to  give  them  all  lodgings  on  account  of  the  weather 
being  raining. 

Sent  copies  of  the  proclamation  to  the  governor  of  Santo  Domingo, 
and  also  to  the  agency  at  Jemez  in  order  that  they  should  be  posted 
up — ,  Expenses  $3.25  John  Greiner 

61  Santa  Fe  Wednesday  July  21'  1852 
Jemez  Indians  all  left  this  morning  no  other  Indians  here,  received 

information  of  ]\Ir  Greiner  at  Taos,  sent  a  letter  to  Mr  Greiner  to  Taos 
by  Leblon —  Expenses  $2.00  John  Greiner 

Thursday  July  22  1852 
Great  trouble  last  night  between  the  soldiers  and  Mexican  citizens, 
several  shots  fired  but  as  usual  nobody  kill[ed] ,  no  Indians  here  today  — • 
No  expenses  —  John  Greiner 

Friday  July  23  — 1852 
Several  Indians  here  to  day  got  them  all  off  by  stating  to  them  the 
absence  of  Mr  Greiner  No  expenses  —  John  Greiner 

Saturday  July  24"  1852 
Little  business  to  day  no  Indians  no  expenses  —        John  Greiner 

Sunday  July  25"  1852 
Two  Jicarilla  Apaches  here  to  day  they  came  from  Albuquerque,  going 
home  to  Las  Truchas  —  Expenses  $1.50  John  Greiner 

62  Santa  Fe  :\Ionday  July  26"  1852 
Jicarillas  left  this  morning,  Mr  Greiner  arrived  this  forenoon  from 

his  trip  to  the  new  fort,  ^Massachusetts,  in  the  Utah  country,  he  has  been 
absent  9  days —  Expenses  $2.00  John  Greiner 

Report  of  ^Ir  Greiner  trip  to  Fort  Massachusetts  in  the  Utah  country 

Saturday  July  17"  1852 
Left  Santa  Fe  and  after  a  hot  ride  got  to  La  Joya,''^  stopt  [stopped] 
at  Canada  for  dinner  —  Valdes  bill  $1.50  John  Greiner 

Sunday  July  18"  1852 
Rode  from  La  Joya  to  Taos  getting  in  at  4  oclock  stopt  [stopped]  at 
Judge  Beaubean   [Beaubien 's] .  found  number  of  Apaches  diimk  in 
town,  also  some  of  the  Pueblos  drunk  John  Greiner 

eiCoues,  Ejptditions  of  Z.  If.  PiLc,  vol.  ii,  p.  628,  note  21. 
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Monday  July  19''  1852 

Remain [ed]  at  Taos  horses  all  tired  out.  much  business  with  Pueblos, 
•  juarreled  with  Kaioway  who  was  drunk  yesterday,  asliiimed  to  come  and 
M  t'  me  to  day  held  a  council  which  lasted  two  hours,  lone:  serious  talk 
with  the  chiefs,  told  them  how  bad  their  people  were  doing,  getting 
drunk,  working  ipr  a  bit  a  day  for  the  ^lexican,  and  starving,  told  them 
tjf  Kioway  saying  the  Americans  were  deceiving  them, 

Tliey  told  me  of  the  meeting  with  [the]  governor  and  what  he  said, 
they  promise  to  do  blotter 

Sent  two  of  the  Pueblos  to  the  Utahs  to  say  to  them  that  I  want  them 
to  meet  on  Wednesday  at  the  fort  the  Utahs  are  at  the  Conejos 

Bought  500  lbs  of  medling  [middling?]  flour,  for  Taos  Pueblos  who 
are  starving,  eating  atole  made  of  locusts,''^-  killing  mules  &e  much  suf* 
fering  among  poor  people  in  pneblo 
500  lbs  at  6.00  per  100  30.00 

A  great  deal  of  trouble  in  Taos  with  Apaches  glutting  dnink,  saw  pre- 
fect and  padre  told  them  to  put  Apaches  in  jail  when  drunk  until  they 
got  sober, 

Mexican  Xacerio  Gallegos  had  four  animals  stolen  by  the  Tabbawatts 
Utahs  while  trading,  told  him  to  make  out  his  papers  and  send  them  to 
me,  John  Greiner 

Tuesday  July  20"  1852 
Groing  to  Sangre  de  Cristo  to  day,  left  Taos  at  noon  and  went  to  Red 
River  25  miles  Mr  Quin  and  Gordon  in  company.  Rough  road  from 
Arroyo  Hondo  half  way  very-  good,  beautiful  clear  water  running, 
mountains  broken  in  front  of  town  passed  Turley  [ 's]  Mill  where  Amer- 
icans were  killed     in  the  revolution,^'"'  campt  [camped]  for  the  night  — 

John  Greiner 

Wednesday  July  21'  1852 
Left  very  early  at  daylight,  rode  18  miles  to  Costilla  Creek,  Break- 
fast there,  passed  the  three  Lattaes  Creek,  fine  grove  of  cotton  wood 
timber  on  Costilla  Creek  good  bottom,  Rancho  there.  Beaubien  and 
Quinn  claims,  passed  bufltalo  hunter  on  the  road,  buffalo  one  day  beyond 
Sangre  de  Cristo 

Heard  that  Utahs  had  returned  from  hunting  buffalo  with  plenty  of 
meat, 

Conejos  is  on  the  west  of  Rio  Grande  and  empties  into  it  between  the 
mouth  of  Costilla  and  Cidebra,  came  from  Costilla  to  Cluebra  [Cule- 

Atole  is  a  sort  of  thin  nuish.  Audubon  remarked  upon  the  custom  of  makinoj  atole, 
with  jjrnsshoppers  as  an  additional  ingredient,  thus:  "I  am  told  that  a  sort  of  mush  ia 
H'.ado  of  ^Tasshoppers  which  aboun<l  all  over  the  country,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful; 
the  insects  are  caught  an<l  dried,  then  pounde<l,  and  mixed  with  what  meal  or  'pinole'  they 
^ia\e;  the  'pinole'  generally  consists  of  ])arc)ie<l  wheat  or  corn,  spiced  and  pounded,  or 
;:r()Uiid  dry  on  the  'metate,  ^  the  stone  used  by  the  Mexicans  for  making  the  meal  used  for 
their  tortillas;  the  dish  is  considered  quite  a  delicacy  by  both  the  Indians  and  Mexicans; 
tiie  man  who  told  me  this  said  he  had  tasted  it,  found  it  pleasant,  and  except  for  the  idea, 
a  pretty  good  dish."    F.  H.  Hodder.  Audubon's  IVestern  Journal:  1849-1850,  p.  150. 

"•■^Probably  the  Taheguiiehr,  for  wiiich,  see  Hodge,  Handhool:  of  American  Indians, 
I 'art  ii,  pp.  664-665,  875. 

*'*  Bancroft,  Historj/  of  Arizona  and  Xcw  Merico,  p.  432. 

«^  Inman,  Old  Santa  Fc  Trail,  pp.  118-122. 
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bra?]  IS  miles,  larfj:e  stream  of  water  banks  nearly  full  frood  bottom  tine 
timber,  rode  to  Trinchera  16  miles.  Left  ajjain  at  5  oelock  passed  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Creek about  6  miles  and  got  to  the  fort  at  tattoo  6  miles 
from  Sangre  de  Cristo,  A  good  place  for  post  John  Greiner 

Thursday  July  22d  1852 
.   Staid  [stayed]  at  the  fort  all  day,  Taos  Indians  got  in  saying  that  the 
Utahs  had  broke [n]  up  their  camp  at  the  Conejos,  and  gone  west,  Xu 
Indians  ever  seen  at  the  fort  they  are  afraid  to  come      John  Greiner 

6-4    Report  Continued 

Friday  July  23d  1852 
Left  the  fort  at  9  o'clock,  rode  to  Costilla  and  encampt  [encamped] 
for  the  night  40  miles  passed  Beales  Fort  —  a  fine  place  for  agency  3 
miles  from  Utah  Creek,  empties  into  Sangre  de  Cristo  two  miles  below 
the  road,  took  a  nearer  road  than  going,  the  Utahs  burnt  the  fort  ex- 
cept [a]  few  logs,  fine  place  for  stock  grasing  Valley  like  the  Pecos. 

Pointet  overtook  us  from  Fort  Laramie  -150  miles  from  Taos,  he  left 
Greenhorn  yesterday  morning  about  60  miles  from  fort,  25  miles  from 
Greenhorn  to  the  Arkansas,  he  came  from  Fort  Laramie  in  11  days,  he 
reports  great  many  wagons  going  to  California  and  Oregon 

John  Greiner 

Saturday  July  24"  1852 
Left  Costilla  at  V-2  past  4  oclock  and  got  to  Red  River  at  9  oclock, 
staid  [stayed]  awhile  and  came  to  Taos  at  half  past  2  oclock  25  miles, 
riding  45  miles  —  Animals  very  tired,  John  Greiner 

Saturday  July  25''  1852 
Left  Taos  at  4  oclock  in  the  morning  and  arrived  at  Canada  at  4 
oclock  afternoon  hard  ride  staid  [stayed]  all  night,         John  Greiner 

Monday  July  26"  1852 
Left  Canada  at  4  oclock  and  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  at  10  in  the  forenoon 
Animals  very  tired  —  All  well  —  John  Greiner 

65  Santa  Fe  Tuesday  July  27"  1852 

Mail  arrived  to  day  from  the  States  and  by  it  we  learned  the  death  '^^ 
of  H.  E.  James.  S.  Calhoun,  near  Independence  Mo  — 

Few  Pueblos  here  today  Expenses  $1.25  John  Greiner 

Wednesday  July  28"  1852 
The  San  Antonio  Texas  mail  also  arrived  here  last  night. 
Some  Indians  here  from  the  pueblos  Expenses  $1.00     John  Greiner 

Thursday  July  29^'  1852 
An  Indian  here  from  Santa  Clara  stating  that  the  padre  of  the  pueblo, 
wanted  him  to  go  back  to  the  pueblo  and  continue  discharging  his  duty 
as  sexton  as  before,  he  is  one  of  those  that  left  the  pueblo  in  conseciuenee 

6<>  ' '  San(j;re  <le  Cristo  ereok,  tributary  to  Trinchera  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande." 
Coues,  Journal  of  Jacob  Fotch  r,  ]».  lUO,  note  86.  See  also  ibid.,  p.  lliO,  vote  19,  and  Coues, 
Expeditions  of  Z.  Af.  Fike,  vol.  ii,  p.  494,  notes  41,  4:2,  and  43. 

«"  Coues,  Jourmd  of  Jacob  Fovler,  }).  96,  notts  79  and  80, 

6s  See  "William  Walker's  "Journal''  in  Connelley 's  Proeisional  Governtnent  of  Xc- 
hrasha  Territori),  p.  oo."'.. 
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.<}'  his  having''  rcfusf^d  t(>  olx-y  the  order  of  the  u'ovcrnor  of  [the]  pueblo, 
He  was  told  to      and  iiiforin  the  padre  that  lie  slioidd  go  and  see  the 

jt,\rvnt)V  and  for  tiiem  to  arrange  the  matter 

And  tliat  he  for  the  future  should  behave  himself  and  would  be  no 

furtlitT  trouble — ,  Expenses  .^2.25  John  Greiner 

^       g  Santa  Fe  Friday  July  30''  1852 

governor  of  Santo  Domingo  with  anotlier  Indian  here  to  day,  to 
inform  the  sup^  that  a  Mexican  by  the  name  of  Arnujo  was  contimuil[l] y 
turning  his  stock  loose  upon  their  fields,  and  he  would  not  mind  what  the 
governor  of  the  puebU>  said  to  him  on  the  subject,  he  therefore  wanted 
to  know  from  the  Sup^  what  he  should  do  about  it,  He  was  refer  [r]ed 
to  Judge  Baird  with  a  letter  he  being  the  proper  person  to  investigate 
their  case, 

Also  to  [two]  other  Indians  here  from  Santa  Ana,  to  report  to  this 
office,  that  they  had  got  back  from  their  trip  to  the  Comanches  —  and 
they  say  that  the  Comanches  are  behaving  veiy  well  and  that  tliey  will 
so(m  move  on  towards  Bostiue  Redondo  on  the  Pecos  river  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  great  council  with  the  ^lescaleros  Apaches,  and  that 
they  would  also  like  to  see  their  great  Tata  tliere  next  moon —  (month) 
Expenses  $3.25  John  Greiner 

Saturday  July  31'  1852 
Very  busy,  all  day  making  out  reports  and  &c  in  conseciuence  of  mail 
closing  this  evening,  several  Pueblo  Indians  here  to  day  wanting  some- 
thing to  eat  as  usual  John  Greiner 

Sunday  August  1.  st.  1852 
Both  the  Independence  and  Texas  mail  left  this  morning.  , 
Mr  Taynton  arrived  here  this  morning  from  bidow,  bringing  letters 
for  Col  Sumner  —  and  Mr  Greiner  purporting  to  Ind-aff''  —  the  letters 
also  make  some  reference  to  the  nnnours  about  the  Gila  Apaches  having 
killed  two  Mexicans  at  the  town  of  Las  Cruces,  on  or  about  the  21'  ult. 
I  intend  to  investigate  the  nu\tter  on  my  way  to  the  Copper  mines,  for 
which  place  I  leave  to  mor[r]ow,  Expenses  .^3.3Ti  2  J-  Greiner 

67  Santa  Fe  :\Ionday  Aug^  2d  1852 

Col  Sumuer  left  this  morning  for  the  Utah  country,  to  Fort  Massa- 
chusetts, he  inten[ds]  to  come  back  by  the  way  of  Fort  Union 

I  also  intend  to  leave  this  fon^noon  on  my  tri})  to  the  Copper  ]\Iines 
Fort  Webster  in  company  with  Mr  Duvall  I  expect  to  be  gone  about 
three  weeks 

An  Indian  here  from  San  lUlefonso  complaining  about  the  company  of 
dragoons  now  station [ed]  in  tliat  neighbourhood  kiting  their  horses 
run  into  their  fields  I  have  written  to  the  ofiicer  connnanding  the  com- 
pany re((uesting  him  to  have  the  matter  attended  to  — 

Also  John  Stevans  from  Santo  Domingo  here  with  some  others  of  the 
})ueblo  he  states  that  the  boys  that  went  out  some  time  ago  to  trade  with 
the  ComaiU'lies,  have  all  returned  and  they  say  that  th<^  Comanclu's  are 
liehaving  very  well,  and  that  tliey  intend  to  mow  sliortly  towards  Bos(iue 

Alexander  Duvall  ? 
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Redondo  iu  order  to  liave  a  meeting  witli  the  Apaches  they  also  want  to 
see  the  Xavajoes  and  make  peace  with  tiieni,  they  have  also  h^araed  that 
all  the  other  wild  tribes  have  made  peace  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  seem  to  approve  of  it  very  much,  therefore  they 
want  to  see  their  great  Tata,  some  time  next  moon  (month)  at  Bos(iue 
Redondo  and  talk  with  him  — 

'**l'his  movement  of  the  Comanches  and  their  wishes  to  make  i)eaee 
with  the  Xavajoes"  &c  agrees  very  much  with  the  statements  or  rumours 
which  have  been  going  about  in  relation  as  to  the  Mexican  government 
having  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Comanches,  in  order  that  they 
should  combine  themselves  with  the  other  wild  tribes,  and  make  an  at- 
tack upon  New  Mexico,  on  one  side  while  the  Mexican  on  the  other. 
Although  these  [this]  may  be  nothing  but  talk  which  I  think  it  is  the 
most  probable,  nevertheles  I  mistrust  them  and  therefore  I  intend  to 
keep  a  vigilant  lookout  for  them  in  regard  to  their  movement  &c  I  in- 
tend on  my  return  from  Fort  Webster  to  take  a  trip  towards  Bosque 
Redondo  in  order  to  meet  with  the  Comanches  if  posible  and  try  to 
find  out  their  intentions  and  wishes,  Expenses  ^S.SlYi 

John  Greiner 

Tuesday  August  3"  1852 
Mr.  Greiner  left  yesterday  in  company  with  Mr  Duvall  on  his  trip 
to  Fort  Webster  (Copper  ]\Iines)  no  Indians  here  to  day  Expenses  for 
policing,  grass  &c  $2.25  John  Greiner 

Wednesday  August  4''  1852 
Francisco,  governor  of  Santa  Clara  with  Mariano,  and  three  others 
\Ndth  their  animals  here  today  —  in  consequence  of  their  having  come 
late  in  the  afternoon,  had  to  give  them  all  lodgings,  boarding,  and  grass 
for  their  animals,  they  came  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Tata  and  [of] 
envite  [inviting]  him  to  attend  to  the  feast,  and  to  see  if  he  would  not 
furnish  them  with  some  powder,  vermillion,  and  ribbons,  the  feast  takes 
place  on  the  12''  day  of  August,  Santa  Clara  [']s  day 

They  also  had  something  to  say  about  the  people  that  had  left  the 
pueblo,  but  of  no  consequence,  I  inform  [ed]  them  of  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Greiner  and  told  them  that  I  could  make  them  no  such  presents,  and 
that  all  that  I  could  give  them  was  something  to  eat,  and  forage  for  their 
animals.  As  the  governor  was  here  and  the  rest,  all  being  principal 
men  of  the  pueblo,  I  thought  this  a  very  good  oportunity  to  send  out 
the  animals  of  the  superintendency  to  grass,  consequently  I  done  [did] 
so    Expenses  $3.75  John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  Wednesday  5"  1852 
The  Santa  Clara  Indians  that  came  in  yesterday  afterno[oln  all  left 
this  morning  taken  [taking]  ^nth  them  the  three  animals  belonging  to 
the  sup^-^' :  — 

Also  a  Jemez  Indian  came  in  this  morning,  but  having  no  business  with 
this  office  I  put  him  otf  in  the  absence  of  ]\Ir  Greiner, 

Late  this  afternon  the  governor  of  Acoma  with  19  others  came  in,  and 
6  from  Santa  Ana  all  bringing  their  animals, 

They  said  that  they  had  promised  the  Tata,  when  he  was  at  Acoma. 
that  as  soon  as  the  men  that  went  out  with  ]\Iangas  Coloradas  to  his 
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I'lHiiitry,  would  rt^iinicd  [return]  that  they  would  come  and  see  him 
iiud  that  the  •')"  ot'  Auirust  was  apjtointed  to  he  the  day  for  them  to  be 
h>'i\\  and  therefore  they  had  eouie  aecordinir  to  their  promise. 

I  then  explained  to  them  the  necessity  of  ]\[r  Greiner[  ']s  absence  from 
here  and  how  he  had  gone  to  the  Copper  Mines  in  order  to  see  the 
Apaches  if^  j^osyjjible, 

they  all  appeared  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  his  absence  from  here, 
and  seem  [seemed]  to  be  very  well  satisfied,  the  men  that  went  out  with 
Mangas  Coloradas,  stated  that  when  they  got  out  to  his  country  Mangas 
got  one  of  his  women,  to  read  the  document  which  was  given  to  him  at 
Acoma,  and  she  done  [did]  so,  and  all  seem  [seemed]  to  a[p] prove  of 
its  contents,  Mangas  then  told  them  that  his  people  were  spread  all  over 
the  coimtrj'  but  that  he  would  inform  them  of  all  that  had  taken  place 
and  that  he  would  also  get  all  of  the  captains  together  in  order  that  they 
should  come  to  Acoma,  by  the  15''  of  October  and  that  from  there  they 
would  send  word  to  this  office,  in  order  to  know  Avhat  time  the  Tata 
should  want  them  to  come  in  to  Santa  Fe  —  they  had  nothing  more  to 
say  about  the  Apaches,  only  that  they  were  behaving  veiy  well  — 

The  governor  handed  me  a  letter  that  he  had  received  from  Judge 
Baird,  ordering  him  to  give  up  one  of  their  horses,  to  a  Mexican  by  the 
name  of  Guad[a]lupe  Jararaillo,  who  seems  to  claim  the  horse,  but  they, 
say  that  it  can  be  proved  by  the  people  of  the  pueblo  that  the  horse  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  Indians  of  the  pueblo  — 

As  the  matter  was  known  to  Judge  Baird,  I  refe[rjed  the  governor 
to  him. 

Expenses  for  meat,  bread,  forage,  &c  &c  $15.8714        John  Greiner 

Friday  August  6''  1852 
After  breakfast  this  morning  I  furnished  all  the  Indians  with  meat, 
shucks,  and  tobacco,  for  the  road,  and  they  all  appear [ed],  to  be  highly 
satisfied,  and  during  the  foreno[o]n  they  all  left  for  their  homes  highly 
pleased  —  Expenses  $7.50  John  Greiner 

Saturday  August  7"  1852 
Few*  Pueblo  Indians  here  to  day  having  no  business  with  this  office  I 
put  them  off  stating  to  them  the  absence  of  Mr  Greiner,  no  expenses  — 

John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  Sunday  8"  1852 
No  Indians  here  to  day  Xo  expenses  J.  Greiner 

Monday  August  9''  1852 
Several  Indians  here  to  day  some  from  Santa  Ana.  Santa  Clara,  and 
Santo  Domingo,  all  wanting  [to]  see  the  Tata  about  some  petty  affairs, 
I  put  them  all  off  by  saying  to  them  that  ^Ir  Greiner  was  absent  and 
would  not  be  back  for  two  weeks  had  to  furnished  [furnish]  them  with 
provisions  and  forage  for  their  animals.  Expenses  $2.75  John  Greiner 

Tuesday  August  10"  1852 
Two  Indians  here  from  San  Juan  wanting  [to]  see  Mr  Greiner  about 

some  land  I  inform  [informed]  them  of  his  absence  and  refer [r]ed 

them  back  to  the  governor  of  their  pueblo  — 

Expenses  $1.75  John  Greiner 
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Wednesday  August  IV'  1S52 
Justo  Quintana  a  ]\Iexican  from  San  ^liguel  came  here,  to  draw  license 
to  trade  with  the  Comanehes.  but  in  consequence  of  his  not  having  the 
necessary  documents  with  him,  I  decline  [declined]  granting  the  said 
license    Xo  expenses  John  Greiner 

72  ^       ^  Santa  Fe  Thursday  August  12"  1852 

Five  Jiearilla  Indians  here  to  day  they  came  from  Mora  and  were 
going  to  Las  Truchas  very  well,  but  very  poor,  I  had  to  furnish  them  with 
provision,  tobacco,  and  forage  for  their  animals 

By  Lieut  Ev(4is  I  lt'ara[ed]  that  he  left  Mr  Greiner  at  Socorro,  and 
that  he  was  going  through  to  the  Copper  Mines,  the  Lieut  also  told  me 
that  the  Apaches  were  beha\'ing  veiy  well  and  that  there  was  no  mistake 
about  their  Avanting  peace, 

Mr  Head  of  Abi(|uiu  also  here  to  day  and  he  says  that  the  Utalis  are 
also  behaving  very  well  —  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  people  in 
that  portion  of  the  countrv^ 

but  he  says  that  a  few  days  since  a  Mexican  by  the  name  of  Beyta, 
,  lost  five  animals,  but  every  body  blames  the  few  Xavajoes  roaming  in 
that  neighbourhood,  for  they  think  that  the  Utahs  are  in  [on]  to[o] 
great  [good?]  terms  with  them  at  present  to  steal  anything  from  them 

The  Jicarillas  all  left  this  afternoon  very  well  pleased  —  Expenses 
$3.50  John  Greiner 

Friday  Augaist  13"  1852 
An  Indian  here  to  day  from  Santa  Ana  to  get  a  pass  from  this  office 
to  trade  with  the  Comanches,  this  pass  is  to  answer  for  twenty  Indians 
from  Santa  Ana,  and  San  Felipe  pueblos,  according  to  the  orders  of  Mr 
Greiner  on  the  subject  previous  to  his  departure  for  the  Copper  ]\Iines, 
I  granted  them  the  said  pass,  together  with  the  statement  of  Mr  Greiner 
to  the  Comanches,  saying  to  them  not  to  come  into  the  settlement,  or 
have  any  intercourse  with  the  Xavajoes  or  any  other  wild  Indians,  before 
they  should  meet  and  talk  with  him    Expenses  >|^1.87i  '.    John  Greiner 

73  Santa  Fe  Saturday  August  14"  1852 
Mr  Beck  told  me  last  evening  that  he  had  left  'Mr  Greiner  at  Fort 

Conrad  last  Sunday  morning  and  that  Mr  G  and  party  intended  to  leave 
next  morninir,  (^londay)  for  the  Copper  ]\Iines 

X^'o  Indians  no  expenses  John  Greiner 

Sunday  August  15"  1852 
San  Ildefonso  and  Tesuque  Indians  here  today  in  order  to  draw  a 
passport  to  go  out  and  trade  Avith  the  Comanches,  Juan  Vigil  is  the 
cap^  of  the  party  from  San  Ildefonso,  and  Santo  Suazo  is  the  cap^  of 
the  party  from  Tesuque,  Expenses  ^2.50 —  John  Greiner 

Monday  August  16"  1852 
Two  Indians  liere  from  Tesuque  to  inform  the  act"-'  superintendent, 
that  the  company  of  troops  station  [stationed]  in  that  neighbourho(Hl 
had  taken  one  of  theii-  mules  fi-om  them  ]Mr  Greiniu-  being  absent  I  told 
them  that  they  should  go  back  to  their  pueblo  and  telfl]  the  govennu* 
to  go  and  see  the  officer  of  the  company,  and  have  the  matter  arranged 
]\Ir  West  and  family  arrived  here  this  afterno[o]n  on  their  way  to 
the  States    Expenses  ^2.50  John  Greiner 
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Tuesday  Aug^ist  17"  1852 
Col  Sunnier  <r()t  back  from  Fort  Union  this  afternoon, 
^Ir  West  also  left  this  afternoon 
Two  Indians  here  from  Coehiti  looking  for  stolen  animals,  Expenses 
.fl.7.3  ^  John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  August  18"  1852 
A  Mexican  here  wishing  for  a  license  to  go  out  to  trade  with  the 
Comanches  not  liking  his  appearance,  I  put  him  .off  by  saying  that  I 
could  not  grant  license  for  the  Comanches  for  the  present — no  Indians 
here  to  day  no  expenses —  John  Greiner 

Thursday  August  19''  1852 
No  business  to  day  no  Indians  no  expenses  —  John  Greiner 

Friday  August  20"  1852 
Few  Indians  here  to  day  with  their  animals,  had  to  give  them  provi- 
sions and  forage  for  their  animals,  Expenses  $2.50  John  Greiner 

Saturday  August  21'  1852 
Juan.  N.  ]\Iontoya  a  Mexican  from  Manzana  came  here  to  give  up  his 
license  which  expires  on  the  22d  inst.  he  says  that  the  Apaches  with 
whom  he  has  been  trading  with  are  behaving  very  well  and  in  proof  of  it 
he  says,  that  some  time  since  the  Aguanuevas  ran  off  four  animals  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  ^lanzanas,  and  that  Cuentas  Azules  and  some  of 
the  others  that  had  come  here  and  made  peace,  went  out  to  the  Aguanue- 
vas and  demanded  the  stolen  animals  from  them,  and  brought  them  back 
to  Manzanas  and  delivered  them  up  to  the  proper  owners,  very  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  body  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  also  states 
that  all  the  Apaches  which  [whom?]  he  saw  seem  to  like  the  treaty,  Ex- 
penses .$1.37Vi'  John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  Sunday  August  22d  1852 
Several  Indians  here  to  day  some  of  them  wanting  passpoi-t  to  go  out 
and  trade  with  the  Comanches  having  granted  during  this  month  some 
four  or. five  passports  to  the  different  pueblos,  I  decline  [d]  granting  any 
more  until  the  return  of  Mr  Greiner, 

A  party  of  Indians  from  San  Ildefonso  pass  [passed]  through  here 
this  morning  en  route  to  the  Comanches  —  Expenses  .i>2.50. 

John  Greiner 

Monday  August  2:3d  1852 
Some  few  Pueblo  Indians  here  to  day  all  wanting  something  to  eat  put 
them  oft'  as  well  as  I  could  Expenses  ^^^1.87^  0  John  Greiner 

Tuesday  Au^ist  21"  1852 

Three  Indians  here  from  Tesucjue  wanting  to  know  if  I  had  any  news 
from  Carlos  and  party,  T  told  them  that  the  mail  was  not  in  as  yet  and 
consequently  I  had  no  news  from  them. 

The  Mexican  whom  I  sent  yesterday  to  Santa  Clara  after  the  animals 
belonging  to  the  superintendeney  got  back  with  them  this  afternoon, 
paid  him  two  dollai-s  for  his  services. 

Expenses  $3.50  John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  Wednesday  August  25"  1852 

^fr  Greiner  got  back  this  morning  from  the  Copper  IMiiies.  he  has  had 
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a  hard  trip  of  it,  he  has  been  away  23  days,  and  his  expenses  while  away 
amount  to  about  60  dollars, 

An  Indian  here  from  Santa  Ana  wanting  a  passport  to  go  out  and 
trade  with  the  Comanehes,  it  was  granted  to  him  by  Mr  Greiner 

Expenses  $1.25  John  Greiner 

^  Thursday  August  26"  1852 

It  appears  that  the  rumour  that  has  been  in  circulation  here  for  some 

time  past  about  the  Utahs  having  attacked  a  party  of  Americans  going 

from  here  to  California,  is  false  and  no  truth  in  it, 

Xo  Indians  here  to  day  Expenses  $1.50  John  Greiner 

Friday  August  27''  1852 
Mr  Harrison  from  Antonchico  [Anton  Chico?]  came  in  to  day  and  he 
reports  some  40  Coumnches  in  at  that  place,  he  says  that  they  are  be- 
having very  well  and  he  thinks  that  in  [a]  few  days  more  [there]  will 
be  a  large  number  of  them  at  Antonchico  [Anton  Chico?], 

^Mr  Francisco  from  Fort  Massachusetts  at  Sangre  de  Cristo  also  came 
in  to  day  and  reports  [reported]  the  Utahs  very  well  and  behaving  the 
same  he  also  made  an  application  for  license  to  trade  with  Utahs  for  six 
months,  it  was  granted  to  him  —  Some  Pueblos  here  to  day  wanting  some- 
thing as  usual  —  Expenses  $2,121^  John  Greiner 

77  Santa  Fe  Saturday  Augt  28''  1852 
The  mail  from  the  States  came  in  this  morning  and  by  it  we  have 

learned  that  H.  E.  AVm.  Carr  Lane  is  on  his  way  out  to  take  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  this  Territoiy  he  is  expected  to  arrive  at  Fort  Union  today. 
Mr  Greiner  has  also  by  this  mail  received  his  appointment  as  secretary 
of  the  Territorv^, 

Several  Pueblo  Indians  here  to  day  some  of  them  wanting  passports 
to  go  out  to  trade  Avith  the  Comanehes,  and  others  wanting  something 
to  eat  as  usual  —  Expenses  $1.75  John  Greiner 

Sunday  August  29"  1852 
The  governor  of  Tesuque  here  to  day  wanting  to  know  when  the 
party  that  went  in  to  the  States  with  Governor  Calhoun  will  return,  sent 
a  Mexican  out  to  Santa  Clara  with  the  animals  belonging  to  the  super- 
intendency  to  graze  there  —  Expenses  $2.75 —  John  Greiner 

Monday  August  30"  1852 
^Ir  Greiner  took  his  oath  of  office  as  secretary  of  the  Territory,  before 

Chief  Justice  Grafton  Baker  this  morning,  all  hands  busy  writing  to 

the  States. 

Governor  Lane  is  expected  here  daily 

Some  few  Indians  here  to  day  Expenses  $2.00  John  Greiner 

78  Santa  Fe  Tuesday  August  31'  1852 
Company  1)  of  the  third  inf-'  left  here  this  morning  for  Fort  Union  by 

orders  of  Col  Sumner,  this  company  has  been  station  [stationed]  here 
for  some  months  past. 

An  application  for  license  to  trade  with  the  Comanehes  was  made  to 
day  by  a  ^lexican  named  Domingo  Sanches,  being  a  good  citizen  aqd  his 
seeuriti«'S  also,  it  was  granted  to  him, 
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By  Mr  Mo[o]re  of  Tacolote  [Teeolote?]  we  learned  that  Governor 
Lane  was  expected  at  Las  Vegas  this  evening 
Three  Indians  liere  from  Tesu(iue  on  business 

P^xpenses  $1.75  John  Greiner 

^  Wednesday  September  1'  1852 

John,  frbm  Santo  Domingo  here  to  day  he  comes  fnnn  the  Rio  Arriba, 
lie  reports  all  the  Pueblos  doing  well,  he  also  states  that  some  2  weeks 
since  some  of  the  Acoma  Indians  had  been  at  Santo  Domingo,  and  they 
told  him  that  as  soon  as  they  would  learned  that  the  Tata  had  returned 
from  the  Copper  mines,  they  would  come  up  and  pay  him  a  visit  — 

Xo  further  news  of  the  governor  up  to  this  evening  —  Expenses 
$1.87i/o  John  Greiner 

Thursday  Sept  2d  1852 
Mr  Greiner  receiveel  a  letter  from  the  governor  in  which  he  states  that 

he  is  at  Fort  Union  and  in  bad  health,  he  also  states  that  he  thinks  [he] 

will  be  able  to  leave  there  on  Monday  next 

Patricio  Chaves  from  Rio  Arriba  made  an  ai)plication  for  a  license 

to  trade  with  the  Utahs  for  six  months  it  was  granted  to  him  — 
Xo  Indians  here  to  day  no  expenses  John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  Friday  Sept  3''  1852 
Xo  Indians  here  to  day  no  expenses —  John  Greiner 

Saturday  Sept  1852 
An  Indian  here  to  day  from  San  Domingo  wanting  a  pass  in  order  to 

go  out  and  trade  with  the  Comanches,  it  was  granted  to  him, 

Mr  Tules  [Tuley  ■]  returned  last  evening  from  his  trip  to  the  Gila 

Apaches,  and  he  reports  them  all  well  and  behaving  ver}'  well,  he  also 

states  that  several  traders  are  out  among  them  without  either  license  or 

authority, 

Mr  Beubien  [Beaubien  ?]  and  Mignanlt  also  here  from  Taos  and  they 
report  the  Pueblos  in  that  section  of  the  country  all  doing  well. 

Mr  Greiner  received  a  letter  to  day  froui  the  governor  in  which  he 
states  that  his  health  is  improving  very  fast  and  he  thinks  to  be  here  by 
next  thursday.    Expenses  .i^2. 12 1  o  John  Greiner 

Sunday  Sept  5"  1852 

Two  Indians  here  today  from  San  Ildefonso  complaining  about  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  dragoon  company  station  [stationed]  in  that 
neighbourhood  for  some  time  past  having  taken  one  of  their  nndes  from 
them,  his  reason  for  so  doing  is  the  mule  having  V .  S.  brand  on  it. 

But  the  Indians  say  that  they  purchased  the  mule  from  the  Comanches 
some  7  years  since,  and  therefor  they  don[*]t  think  [it]  right  that  they 
should  lose  the  mule  or  its  value 

^fr  Greiner  reported  the  facts  to  Col  Sumner  aiul  told  the  Indians  that 
they  should  go  back  to  their  pueblo  and  bring  witii  them  day  after 
tomor[r]ow  all  the  principal  men  that  may  know  souK'thing  about  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  purchasing  of  the  mule,  and  that  he 
would  see  justice  dime  to  them 

^lariano  from  Santa  Clara  also  her**  this  evening  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Tata  and  he  reports  the  Pu<*blos  all  well  and  busy  gathering  their  crops, 
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had  to  funiisli  them  with  provision  and  forage  for  their  animals  Ex- 
penses $1,871/2  John  Greiner 

Monday  Sept  6"  1852 
Several  Indians  here  today  some  from  Santa  Clara  and  some  from 
Tesu(iue  all  doing  well  at  their  pueblos  had  to  give  them  something  to 
,  eat  and  forage  for  their  animals  Expenses  $2.12V2         John  Greiner 

Tuesday  Sept  7"  1852 

Several  Indians  here  today, 

Mr  Hovey  from  Pena  Bhinca  made  an  application  for  a  license  to 
trade  with  the  Coyotero  Indians  it  was  granted  to  him  Expenses  $1.75 

John  Greiner 

Wednesday  Sept  8"  1852 
Two  Indians  here  today  from  San  Juan  wanting  a  pass  to  go  out  and 

trade  with  the  Comanches  also  an  Indian  here  from  San  Ildefonso 

Busy  all  day  sending  copies  of  the  laws  to  the  different  prefects  of  the 

counties  throughout  the  Territory. 

Also  making  preparation  to  receive  the  governor  who  is  expected 

here  tomor[r]ow  Expenses  $3.50  John  Greiner 

81  Santa  Fe  Thursday  Sept  9''  1852 
The  governor  arrived  here  about  one  oclock  a  large  party  of  citizens 

went  out  as  far  as  the  Arroyo  Hondo  in  order  to  meet  him  and  [e/scort 
him  in  [into]  town,  large  number  of  Pueblo  Indians  here  had  to  furnish 
them  with  provisions  and  forage  for  their  animals  Expenses  $1.75 

John  Greiner 

Friday  Sept  10''  1852 
Mr  Latz  from  San  Miguel  made  an  application  today  for  a  license  to 
go  out  and  trade  with  the  Pinalenos  '°  it  was  granted  to  him 

few  Indians  here  today  Expenses  $1,621/2  John  Greiner 

Saturday  Sept  11''  1852 
An  Indian  here  from  San  Juan  about  some  land  he  was  told  by  Mr 
Greiner  that  in  cases  of  importance  they  must  always  bring  with  them 
the  governor  or  some  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  pueblo  to  do  their 
business  for  them,  they  being  the  proper  persons  to  transact  all  such 
business,  Expenses  $1.25  John  Greiner 

Sunday  Sept  12"  1852 
Several  Indians  here  today  some  from  Isleta  and  some  from  San  Juan 
—  they  had  no  particular  business  with  the  office  but  wanted  to  see  the 
Tata  as  usual  Expenses  $1.25  John  Greiner 

82  Santa  Fe  Monday  Sept  13"  1852 
The  inauguration  of  the  governor  took  place  to  day  at  twelve  oclock 
Several  Indians  here,  two  of  them  enter [ed]  a  complaint  Mgainst  an 

American  [for]  having  stolen  one  of  tlieir  nuilcs.  ]\Ir  Greiner  refer [rled 
them  with  a  letter  to  Judge  l>aird  he  being  their  agent  —  they  rt'i)ort 
their  pueblos  doing  well  —  Expenses  $3.75  John  Greiner 

TiKNsday  Sept  11"  1852 
All  the  Isleta,  San  Ildefonso,  and  Jemez  Indians  left  aft<'r  breakfast 

70  A  division  of  tlio  Apai-hes.    Ilodge,  Eandhixjl:  of  American  Induuis,  }>:irt  ii,  p.  233. 
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tliis  uiorniiig  fur  their  liunies  —  Expenses  $2,871  o  late  this  afternoon 
two  Santo  Domingo  Indians  came  in.  John  Greiuer 

Wednesday  Sept  15''  1852 
Santo  Domingo  Indians  left  after  breakfast  this  morning 
Three  Pieuri  Indians  here,  to  see  the  Tata  about  some  hind  bebnging 
to  them  which  tliey  say  a  Mexican  by  the  name  of  Solis  chiims  to  be  his 
and  will  not  give  them  the  grain  which  they  have  planted  this  year  — 
Also  Chico  Vehis((uez  one  of  the  Utah  chiefs  came  in  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Tata  he  reports  the  Utahs  all  well, 

Santos-  of  Tesu([ue  had  returned  from  the  Comanches  and  he  says  that 
they  ai-e  beha\'inu'  very  well  and  he  also  states  that  the  Comanches  are 
all  moving  towards  the  Colorado  in  order  to  hunt  the  butfalo,  he  also 
promised  to  be  back  here  some  time  next  month  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
governor  Expenses  $1.00 —  John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  Thursday  Sept  16"  1852  • 
The  Picuri  Indians  left  this  morning  for  their  homes  with  a  letter  to 
Solis  advising  him  to  give  the  Indians  the  portion  of  wheat  which  they 
claim  to  have  planted  this  year  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet  until  the 
court  shall  decide  who  had  the  right  to  the  land 

Chico  Velasquez  also  left  this  morning  after  breakfast  highly  pleased- 
with  his  reception  and  the  presents  which  was  [were]  given  to  him  the 
presents  amounted  to  $5.62i2 

We  have  also  received  to  day  reliable  information  from  Mrs  [I\Iessrs] 
Bartlet[t?j  and  Tules  [Tuley ?]  about  a  Mexican  in  the  Rio  Abajo  by 
the  name  of  Manuel  Vigil  selling  licenses  to  Mexicans  in  order  that  they 
may  go  out  to  trade  \nth  the  Gila  Apaches,  Expenses  $2.25 

John  Greiner 

Friday  Sept  19"  1852 
Three  Tesuque  Indians  here  today  wanting  to  know  if  we  had  any 
news  from  the  party  of  Tesuque  Indians,  that  went  in  with  Gov""  Cal- 
houn to  the  States,  Mr  Greiner  told  them  that  imtil  the  mail  should 
arrive  from  the  States  we  should  know  nothing  ab(nit  them 

The  governor  of  Santa  Clara  with  two  other  Indians  came  in  today 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  new  Tata.    Expenses  $2.00  John  Greiner 

Saturday  Sept  18"  1852 
The  gov'"  of  Santa  Clara  left  this  morning  after  breakfast. 
Antonio  C(n'ris  an  Indian  from  the  Pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo,  came 
in  today  from  trading  with  the  Comanches  and  he  states  that  a  fight 
occurred  about  a  month  ago  between  the  Utahs  and  Conumches,  in 
which  a  few  of  each  party  were  killed,  the  Comanches  have  all  returned 
towards  the  south  on  Red  River  where  large  nund)ers  of  them  now  are, 
and  he  also  states  that  they  are  waiting  now  with  to  |two]  other  prairie 
bands  to  attack  the  Utahs  and  that  he  has  learned  that  the  Utahs  were 
making  an  arrangement  to  unite  tlieir  forces  with  the  Xavajoes, 
This  movement  nnist  be  watched  — 

Juan  Antonio  from  Jeim^z  also  came  in  today  bringing  witli  him  part 
of  the  documents  of  Old  Pecos  dated  1689  which  he  says  is  the  original, 
Expenses  $2.50  John  Greiner 
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Sunday  Sept  19"  1852 
Juan  Antonio  left  this  iiiornin^r  after  l)reakfast  with  a  pass  in  order 
to  go  out  and  trade  with  the  Utahs 

The  gov'"  also  <»:ive  [,uave]  him  a  letter  to  Judge  Baird  requesting  him 
to  have  the  case  of  Juan  attended  to  Expenses  ^1.12\U 

^  John  Greiner 

Monday  Sept  20"  1852 
Archuleta  gov""  of  San  Juan  came  here  today  with  Antonio  Jose  Atensio 
—  complaining  about  a  Mexican  by  the  name  of  Sicilio,  who  it  appears 
ownes  a  peace  of  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  pueblo,  but  never- 
theless lie  is  trj'ing  to  take  possession  of  a  quantity  of  land  belonging  to 
one  of  the  Indians, 

]V[r  Greiner  sent  a  letter  to  Sicilio  stating  that  he  must  not  interfere 
with  any  of  the  Indian  lands,  and  that  if  he  did  he  would  be  attended  to 
by  the  proper  authorities 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Judge  Baird  —  agent  —  came  in  bringing  with 
him  Sandoval  a  Navajo  chief  with  a  portion  of  his  band  27  in  number  on 
a  visit  to  the  new  Tata  on  business,  Judge  Baird  being  their  agent  furn- 
ished them  with  all  the  provisions  and  forage  during  their  visit  —  Ex- 
penses $1.75  John  Greiner 

85  Santa  Fe  Tuesday  Sept  21'  1852 
Navajoes  still  here  —  several  Pueblos  here  to  day 

Expenses  $1.12V->  John  Greiner 

Wednesday  Sept  22d  1852 
Navajoes  still  here.    Justo  from  Jemez  with  his  son  and  another  In- 
dian, also  two  Picuris  and  two  Tesuque  Indians  here  —  had  to  furnish 
them  with  provisions  and  forage  for  their  animals. 

Expenses  $2.37 John  Greiner 

Thursday  Sept  23"  1852 

The  Navajoes  all  left  this  morning  after  breakfast  highly  pleased  with 
their  reception  by  the  new  Tata,  and  with,  the  presents  made  to  them 
by  Judge  Baird  by  the  consent  of  the  governor  — 

Justo  and  party  still  here  —  after  dinner  7  San  Felipe  Indians  came 
in  with  a  complaint  about  some  of  tlieir  lands,  which  the  Santa  Ana 
Pueblos  claim  as  theirs 

Judge  Baird  being  present  and  being  their  proper  agent  the  matter 
was  referred  to  him  for  investigation,  had  to  furnished  [furnish]  them 
with  provisions  and  forage  for  their  animals 

Expenses  $5.12  John  Greiner 

Friday  Sept  24"  1852 
During  the  day  all  of  the  Jemez,  and  San  Felipe  Indians  left  for  their 
homes —    Expenses  $5.00  John  Greiner 

86  Santa  Fe  Saturday  Sept.  25"  1852 
It  appears  from  a  letter  to  Mr  Greiner  from  the  prefect  of  Abiqui  that 

a  war  party  of  Indians  coiuposed  of  Navajoes,  Jicarilla  Apaches,  and 
some  Utahs.  while  on  their  way  to  attack  tiie  Kaiwas  and  Arrapahoes, 
stop[p](Ml  at  Grtvnhorn,  and  com  [m  ]  it  [ted]  sonu^  depredations  by  steal- 
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iii^'  some  horses  and  killing  soni  [e]  cattle  belonging  to  the  people  in  tJiat 
neighbourhood. 

;Mr  Greiner  answer  [answered]  the  prefect [']s  letter  stating  to  him 
tiiat  as  soon  as  time  could  be  had  to  send  out  and  investigate  the  matter 
it  should  be  done,  in  order  to  get  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  case 

Few  Indians  her^  today  but  having  no  particular  business  with  this 
(»tllice  they  were  put  oft*  — 

About  2  oclock  this  afternoon  the  mail  from  the  States  arrived  — 

Expenses  $1.00  "    John  Greiner 

Sunday  Sept  26"  1852 
Xo  business  of  importance  done  today  —  late  in  the  afternoon  two 
Indians  came  in  one  of  them  a  Utah  and  the  other  a  Pueblo  — 
Expenses  .$2.50  John  Greiner 

Monday  Sept  27"  1852 
This  morning  after  breakfast  the  Indians  left  for  their  homes  —  the 
Utah  stated  that  a  large  number  of  his  people  would  be  at  Arrita  — 
near  Abiquiu  about  the  first  of  October  —  Mr  Greiner  told  him  that  if 
he  could  possibly  go  out  and  see  them,  he  would  do  so  in  about  10  days  — 
Expenses  $1.18-)4  John  Greiner 

87  Santa  Fe  Tuesday  Sept  28"  1852 

Mr  Overman  special  agent  came  up  from  the  Copper  mines  and  he 
reports  the  Apaches  beliiiving  ver^^  well  — 

Two  Indians  here  from  Jemez  and  they  stated  that  3  days  ago  a 
Navajo  chief  by  the  name  of  Chato,  had  been  at  Jemez  and  stated  that 
his  people  were  all  well  and  he  also  stated  that  they  had  information  out 
in  his  country  of  the  death  of  their  old  Tata  Calhoun,  and  of  another 
Tata  having  arrived  and  he  said  that  all  his  people  wanted  to  see  the 
new  Tata  very  much  and  that  they  would  soon  pay  him  a  visit  — 
Expenses  $2.00  John  Greiner 

Wednesday  Sept  29"  1852 
Few  Indians  here  today  —  every  body  busy  writing  to  the  States  and 
making  quarterly  papers  to  send  by  this  mail, 

Expenses  $4,50  John  Greiner 

Thursday  Sept  30"  1852 
The  mail  from  El  Paso  came  in  this  morning. 

14  Jicarilla  Apaches  came  in  to  day  to  see  the  Tata,  with  a  long  story 
about  a  horse  and  a  mule  which  they  say  a  Mexican  has  taken  from  them, 
all  as  I  believe  got  up  for  an  excuse  to  get  something  to  eat, 

Mr  Greiner  gives  up  all  the  duties  of  Ind.  aff^  to  the  governor  and  has 
also  turn[ed]  over  all  the  property  of  the  Ind.  department  — 

Expenses  $5,75  John  Greiner 


AN  IMPORTANT  BOOK  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

SOUTHWEST  ^ 


Tho:mas  ^lAiTi^iXD  Marshall,  Lelaxd  Staxford  Uxiversity 

This  is  volume  seventeen  of  tlie  Original  Xarratiues  of  Earli)  Anu  r- 
ican  History  and  is  the  logical  successor  of  Spanish  Explorers  in  flie 
Southern  United  States,  1528-1543,  wliich  was  edited  by  Hodge  and 
Lewis.  The  present  volume  differs,  however,  from  its  predecessor 
and,  in  fact,  from  all  the  other  hooks  in  the  series.  The  rest  are 
mainly  reproductions  of  documents  which  have  hitherto  been  pu1)- 
lished  in  English;  but  Professor  Bolton's  field  was  far  more  difficult, 
for  little  work  had  previously  been  done  on  the  period  and  he  found 
it  necessary  to  translate  from  the  Spanish  seventeen  documents. 
The  other  five  which  complete  the  book  had  X-)reviously  been  published 
in  English,  but  only  two  of  the  translations  were  found  to  be  satis- 
factory and  it  was  necessary  to  retranslate  the  other  three.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  book  makes  accessible  a  large  body  of  material  pre- 
viously little  used  by  scholars. 

In  the  Preface  Professor  Bolton  says,  ^^In  the  selection  of  the  doc- 
uments it  was  decided  to  illustrate  with  some  fullness  the  cardinal 
episodes  in  the  history  of  the  region  and  period  covered,  rather  than 
to  treat  more  lightly  a  large  number  of  topics."  The  main  divisions 
of  the  book  disclose  what  the  editor  considers  the  cardinal  epi- 
sodes." They  are  the  exploration  of  the  California  coast  by  Cabril- 
lo,  Ferrelo,  and  Vizcaino,  the  exploration  and  settlement  in  New 
Mexico  and  adjacent  regions  between  1581  and  1605,  the  exploration 
of  western  Texas  by  the  Bosque-Larios  and  Mendoza-Lopez  expedi- 
tions, and  the  De  Leon-Massanet  expeditions  into  eastern  Texas  l)e- 
tween  1689  and  1691,  and  the  founding  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in 
Sonora  and  Pimeria  Alta.  There  is  little  opportunity  to  find  fault 
with  the  editor's  determination  either  of  cardinal  episodes  or  of  doc- 
uments to  illustrate  them.  Two  changes,  however,  might  have  been 
made  to  advantage.  Two  of  the  documents  illustrative  of  the  De 
Leon-Massanet  expeditions,  namely  the  Letter  of  Father  ^Massanet 
(pp.  353-387)  and  the  Itinerary  of  De  Leon  (pp.  388-40-1)  had  already 
been  published  in  satisfactoiy  translations  in  the  Texas  State  His- 
torical Association  Q^iarterhf  where  they  were  reasonably  accessi])le 
to  scholars.  The  space  given  to  these  documents  might  have  been 
used  to  illustrate  mission  founding  in  Baja  California. 

1  Spanish  Ex pJoiuition  in  thr  South wtftt,  1542-1706.  Edited  by  Herbert  Eiicrene  Bolton, 
Ph.D.,  ]>rofessor  of  American  history.  University  of  California.  Oriijinal  Xarratircs  of 
Early  Amtrican  History,  New  York,  Cliarles  Seribner's  Sons,  1916,  j)p.  xii,  4S7. 
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Tiif  liistorical  apparatus  of  the  volume  is  well-iiigli  perfect;  maps, 
.torical  introductions,  foot-notes,  analytical  tables  of  contents,  and 
;  .if\  disclose  the  master  workman.    Opposite  the  title  pai^'e  the  map 
.:.o\\  iiiir  the  various  explorations  cannot  help  but  be  a  revelation  to 

•  .  .^r  iicar-sicfhted  scholars  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dismissing 
»  ,■  Si»aiiiard  in  the  Southwest  with  the  Coronado  expedition,  or  who 
J  .  rrliaiice  have  blundered  on  until  they  founded  Santa  Fe  at  the 
\*  ro!i.ir  <late.  Two  rare  maps  from  the  originals  in  the  Archives  of 
ihf  Indies  at  Seville,  one  illustrating  Ohate's  route  to  Xew  Mexico 

•  ir»!>S  and  to  the  Arkansas  in  1601,  the  other  showing  De  Leon's 
r  'iti'  in  1690,  add  greatly  to  the  volume.  Each  group  of  documents 
1^  prefaced  by  an  introduction  which  gives  a  sufficient  background 
to  make  the  materials  intelligible,  sums  up  the  episode,  and  furnishes 
a  {.ihliography,  a  most  valuable  addition  which  discloses  the  vastness 
.►f  the  unworked  documents.  The  voluminous  footnotes  supply  the 
Uixwh  needed  identification  of  obscure  geographical  points  and  illu- 
niinate  the  text  as  footnotes  seldom  do.  Professor  Bolton's  grasp 
i»r  liis  subject  is  disclosed  at  eveiy  turn.  The  introductions  and  notes 
practically  supply  a  text  book  for  the  period.  The  twenty-three  page 
in«lex  was  also  compiled  with  the  greatest  care  and  is  sufficiently 
detailed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  most  exacting  searcher. 

To  illustrate  the  Cabiillo-Ferrelo  expeditions  of  1542-151:3,  a  new 
translation  was  made  of  the  '^Eelation  of  the  Voyage  of  Juan  Rod- 
n'iTuez  Cabrillo''  taken  from  the  text  of  Buckingham  Smith's  Colec- 
i  hhi  de  Varios  Documenfos  para  la  Historia  de  la  Florida  ij  Tierras 
Adi/acentes  (London,  1857),  pp.  173-189.  The  authorship  of  the  doc- 
ument is  uncertain;  it  may  have  been  done  by  Ferrelo.  but  more  prob- 
al»ly  by  Juan  Paez.  For  the  Vizcaino  expedition,  1602-1603,  two 
documents  were  selected,  tlie  first  being  the  "Diary  of  Sebastian 
X'iscaino"  from  Carrasco  y  Guisasola,  Boc^inieufos  rcfe rentes  al 
Iir('t))iocimiento  de  las  Castas  de  las  Calif orn'ias  (Madrid,  1882)  pp. 
6S.107;  the  other  is  '^A  Brief  Report  of  the  Biseoverij  in  the  South 
N'v/"  by  Fray  Antonio  de  la  Ascension  translated  from  Paeheco  and 
<  Virdenas.    Coleccion  de  Boeunientos  Ineditos,  viii,  539-574. 

The  history  of  Xew  Mexico  and  adjacent  regions,  1581-1605,  nat- 
urally turns  about  the  names  of  Eodriguez,  Es]K\io,  and  Ohate. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  H.  H.  Bancroft's  Histoni  of  Arizona 
and  Xew  Mexico  are  aware  of  the  uncertainty  with  Avhich  the  student 
nnist  thread  his  way  in  that  early  period,  but  fortunately  Professor 
I»"lton  has  located  materials  which  clear  up  much  of  the  obscurity 
•■ind  henceforth  the  student  need  not  grope  for  solid  landmarks  of 
J  art.  That  the  founding  of  Xew  Mexico  was  not  an  isolated  incident, 
'"It  a  natural  development  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Xew  S]:)ain  is 
hnmo^ht  out  in  the  introduction.  Coronado 's  expedition  into  Xew 
-M«'xico  had  proved  disap|)ointing  and  for  nearly  four  decades  no 
inrther  explorations  were  made  in  the  region,  according  to  the  ])res- 
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ent  state  of  our  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  during  that  time  the 
frontier  of  settlement  was  pushed  rapidly  northward,  and  a  new  line 
of  approaeh  to  Xew  Mexico  was  opened  by  way  of  the  great  central 
plateau.  In  the  fonvard  moving  column  were  explorers,  mission- 
aries, miners,  and  cattlemen.  Zacatecas  was  founded  in  1548,  Dur- 
ango^in  15(jo,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  mines  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Parral,  San  Bartolome,  and  other  places  in  their  vicinity,  before 
1580,  tlie  frontier  of  settlement  reached  the  head  of  the  Conchos 
River.  It  was  this  stream  which  furnished  the  new  avenue  of  ap- 
roach  to  Xew  Mexico." 

To  illustrate  the  Rodriguez  expedition  of  1581  four  documents 
were  translated  from  the  fifteenth  volume  of  Paclieco  and  Cardenas. 
Colecc'wn  de  Document os  Inedifos,  being  the  '^Declaration  of  Pedro 
de  Bustamante,'^  the  ''Declaration  of  Hernaudo  Barrado,"  the 
*' Narrative  of  Escalante  and  Barrado,''  and  a  "Report  of  the  Vi- 
ceroy to  the  King."  The  Espejo  expedition  of  1582-1583  is  presented 
from  the  same  volume  of  the  Paclieco  and  Cardenas  Coleccion,  the 
selection  being  the  "Account  of  Espejo"  (the  translation  being 
based  on  two  slightly  varying  versions),  a  letter  of  Espejo  to  the 
viceroy,  and  a  letter  to  the  king. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Onate  material  and  in  the  succeeding 
documents  will  be  found  the  greatest  contribution  in  the  volume. 
The  obscure  expeditions  between  Espejo  and  Onate  are  largely 
cleared  up  and  the  activities  of  the  founder  of  New  Mexico  and  his 
captains  are  no  longer  a  subject  for  doubt  and  speculation.  Vicente 
de  Zaldivar  is  shown  to  have  gone  northeast  to  the  countn.^  of  the 
Vaquero  Apaches  in  1598.  The  same  year  Onate  went  to  the  South- 
east, visited  the  Jumano  pueblos,  then  turned  west,  going  to  Zuni  and 
the  Moqui  towns,  whence  he  sent  Captain  Marcos  Farfjm  to  find  the 
mines  discovered  by  Espejo.  Farfan  reached  Bill  Williams  Fork, 
staked  out  mining  claims,  and  in  the  course  of  his  journey  visited  the 
Jumanos  near  San  Francisco  Mountains  and  the  Cruzados.  Juan  de 
Zaldivar  attempted  to  join  Onate  but  was  killed  at  Acoma,  to  which 
place  Onate 's  men  proceeded  and  laid  waste  the  pueblo.  In  1599 
Vicente  de  Zaldivar  attempted  to  reach  the  South  Sea  and  came, 
according  to  report,  to  within  a  three  days'  journey  of  it,  an  expedi- 
tion entirely  overlooked  by  Bancroft.  In  1601  Onate  set  out  to  see 
the  country  to  the  northeast  traversed  by  Humana.  The  expedition 
crossed  the  Pecos  and  reached  the  Canadian  "Descending  that 
stream  to  a  great  bend  one  hundred  and  eleven  leagues  from  the 
pueblo  of  San  Gabriel,  he  continued  northeast  to  a  point  on  the 
Arkansas  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  from  the  start- 
ing-point. Before  crossing  the  stream  he  had  dealings  with  a  roving 
tribe  called  the  Escanjaques.  Fording  the  Arkansas,  Onate  visitcMl 
the  extensive  settlement  called  Quivira,  through  which  Humana  ha<l 
passed.    It  Avas  evidently  at  Wichita,  Kansas.    The  Quiviras  ap- 
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..•arin.ij:  hostile,  the  journey  was  now  discontinned"  (p.  205).  In 
( )riate  made  liis  h)ni»'-conteni]f)late(l  expedition  toward  the  South 

;i.  ( )t*  this  expedition  Professor  Bolton  says,  "  Settiui;-  out  iu  ( )eto- 
i  ,.r  with  thirty  nieri,  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Espejo  and  Far- 
UiU  to  Bill  Williams  Fork,^  Deseending  that  stream  to  the  Colorado 
I,*  followed  its  left  bank  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  returning  to  New^ 
\{r\ieo  in  1605,  where  he  ruled  till  160S.  Fie  had  now^  re-explored 
all  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  Coronado  and  Espejo  expeditions 
and  opened  new  trails/^ 

Six  documents  illustrate  the  history  of  Onate.  The  first  is  a  letter 
v.  ritten  by  Onate  in  1598,  translated  from  Pacheco  and  Cardenas, 
('nh'ccion,  xvi,  302-315.  The  second  is  an  Account  of  the  Discoveiy 
of  the  Buffalo,  1599,"  translated  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Lowery 
Collection,  Library  of  Congress.  The  third  is  an  Account  of  the 
Journey  to  the  Salines,  the  Xumanas,  and  the  Sea,  1599;"  the  fourth 
iin  Account  of  the  Discover}^  of  the  Mines,  1599;"  and  the  fifth  the 
"True  Account  of  the  Expedition  of  Onate  toward  the  East,  1601," 
the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  documents  being  translations  of  manu- 
scripts in  the  Lowery  Collection.  The  sixth  document  is  the  Jour- 
ney of  Onate  to  California  by  Land"  from  Father  Zarate-Salmeron^s 
Ih  hiciones  de  Todas  las  cosas  que  en  el  Nuevo-Mexico  se  lian  visto 
If  Sdvido,  asi  par  mar  como  par  tierra,  desde  el  ano  de  15S8  Jiasta 
*d  de  1626^  which  was  printed  in  Documentos  para  la  Ilistoria  de 
Mexico,  tercera  serie,  Mexico,  1856.  This  document  was  originally 
published  in  translation  in  Land  of  Sunsliine. 

The  history  of  Spanish  Texas,  1675-1690,  discloses  two  important 
i<leas;  first,  the  continuity  of  the  movement  of  expansion  on  the 
northern  frontier;  second,  the  activity  of  Spain  regarding  Texas  be- 
fore the  founding  of  La  Salle's  colony.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
Texan  documents  (p.  283)  Professor  Bolton  says,  ^^In  the  course  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  frontiers  of  New  Spain 
had  expanded  northeastward  as  well  as  northward  and  northwest- 
ward. In  the  sixteenth  centuiy  the  three  columns  of  advancing  out- 
posts had  kept  a  nearly  equal  pace.  In  1522  Cortes  founded  Panuco, 
and  by  1565  the  advance  up  the  central  plateau  had  resulted  in  con- 
quests as  far  to  the  northeast  as  Saltillo  and  perhaps  as  far  as  Monte- 
rey. Advance  was  now  made  again  along  the  Gulf  plain  when  in 
1579  Luis  de  Carabajal  was  authorized  to  found  the  new  Kingdom 
of  Xuevo  Leon.  This  province  was  to  extend  two  hundred  leagues 
north  from  Panuco,  thus  embracing  much  terntory  now  within  the 
State  of  Texas.  In  (or  by)  1583  Carabajal  took  a  colony  inland, 
opened  the  mines  of  San  Gregorio,  and  founded  the  capital  city  of 
Loon,  now  Cerralvo,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Within 
the  next  few  years  several  points  were  settled  between  Cerralvo  and 
^fonterey,  and  in  1590  Carabajal  founded  the  Villa  de  Almaden, 
where  Monclova  now  stands.    "While  there  he  was  arrested  by  order 
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of  the  Inquisition  and  taken  to  Mexico,  leaving  Castano  de  Sosa  in 
eliarg(\  But  Sosa  .  .  .  promptly  deserted  the  place  and  led  his 
colony  to  New  ^lexico.  In  1603  and  again  in  1644  efforts  were  madv 
to  open  the  mines  of  Ahnaden,  but  without  success,  and  Cerralvo 
renuiined  the  .lortheastern  outpost^'  (p.  283). 

Prqf(*ss()r  Indtoii  then  discusses  the  interest  in  Texas  displayed 
by  Spaniards,  it  being  looked  upon  as  a  possible  route  to  Florida 
and  as  a  mining  country.  The  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians  in  1655  led 
Azcue's  expedition  into  Texas,  *'the  first  to  cross  the  lower  Eio 
Grande  northward  of  which  we  have  explicit  information.  In  1670 
the  first  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a  mission  on  the  Coahuila 
frontier,  and  by  1675  it  was  decided  to  investigate  the  Indian  situa- 
tion beyond  the  Eio  Grande.  Under  Fernando  del  Bosque  an  ex- 
pedition was  led  northward  from  Monclova,  penetrating  Texas,  prob- 
ably into  Edwards  County.  Father  Larios,  the  most  active  mission- 
ary on  the  Coahuila  border,  accompanied  the  expedition.  ^'As  a  re- 
sult of  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  Bosque  and  Father 
Larios,  four  missions  were  soon  established  in  the  Coahuila  district, 
to  serve  Indians  living  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  And  now  the  Tejas,  Indians  living  far  on  the  Louisiana 
border,  rose  above  the  Coahuila  horizon.  In  1676  the  Bishop  of 
Guadalajara  visited  Monclova,  and  one  of  the  reasons  which  he  gave 
for  favoring  the  adoption  of  the  measures  urged  by  Bosque  was  the 
opportunity  it  would  afford  to  reach  and  convert  the  more  important 
Tejas,  beyond.^' 

The  principal  source  for  the  Bosque-Larios  expedition  is  a  manu- 
script in  the  archives  of  Saltillo  (Archivo  de  la  Secretaria  de  Go- 
bierno  del  Estado  la  Coahuila,  lejago  no.  1,  Ahos  1688  a  1736).  In 
1888  it  was  somewhat  inaccurately  printed  in  Esteban  L.  Portillo's 
Apuntes  para  la  Ilistoria  Antifiiia  de  Coaliirila  y  Texas,  pp.  44-181. 
In  1903  an  abstract  was  printed  in  the  National  Geofjraphic  Maga- 
zine, xiv,  339-348,  but  with  grave  shortcomings,  both  in  the  intro- 
duction and  body  of  the  article.  For  the  present  volume  a  transla- 
tion of  the  ''Diary  of  Bosque^'  was  made  from  the  original  manu- 
script. 

.  The  second  Texan  episode  illustrated  is  the  Mendoza-Lopez  expedi- 
tion to  Jumanos,  1683-1684.  This  incident  shows  the  intimate  rela- 
tionship of  western  Texas  and  New  Mexico  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  in  fact  they  were  in  no  wise  separate  in  the  mind  of  the  Span- 
iard. After  recording  numerous  expeditions  from  ttie  "Santa  Fe 
region  to  the  Jumanos  Avho  roved  on  the  ])lains  of  western  Texas, 
Professor  Bolton  shows  how  this  intercourse  was  interrupted  l)y  the 
Pueblo  upnsing  of  ]f)80.  The  friendly  plains  Indians  in  1683  sent 
deputations  to  El  Paso,  asking  for  aid  against  the  Apaches,  the  result 
being  the  ^fendoza-Lopez  expedition.    It  followed  down  the  Rio 
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(;r;in«l<'  to  the  Pecos,  then  crossed  the  pkiiiis  to  the  jiiiictioii  of  the 
«  oiicho  and  Nueces  Rivers,  and  linally  reached  the  Colorado  River 
wliere  it  is  joined  by  the  nu^in  Concho. 

Some  of  the  source  material  of  the  Mendoza-Lopez  expedition  was 
printed  in  Cesareo  Fernandez  Duro's  Bon  Diego  de  Penalosa  y  su 
If,  x  fibrufurnfo  del  Re'nio  df  Qiiirira  (^fadrid,  1882).  A  more  im- 
j...itaiit  source  is  an  unpubhslied  expediente  in  the  Archivo  General 
y  l*ui)lico,  Mexico,  Seccion  de  Ilistoria,  vol.  298,  a  compilation  from 
tlie  autos  of  the  Pueblo  revolt,  most  of  the  originals  of  which  are  in 
tin'  archives  of  Mexico.  The  " Itinerary' '  here  published  is  a  trans- 
l.itioii  from  the  original  in  expediente  Xo.  4  of  a  manuscript  volume 
rntithnl  ^^xVlsamiento  Gral.  de  los  Indios  de  Nuevo  Mexico  en  1680,'' 
wliich  constitutes  volume  37  of  the  Archivo  General  y  Publico,  Sec- 
tion de  Provincias  Internas. 

The  first  attempts  at  exploration  and  colonization  in  eastern  Texas 
an'  represented  by  three  documents,  two  of  which,  the  letter  of 
Father  Massanet,  and  the  Itinerary  of  De  Leon,  1689,  are  reprinted, 
with  slight  alterations,  from  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association 
Quarterly,  ii,  253-312,  viii,  199-224.  A  third  document,  the  ''Itin- 
vv'dVY  of  the  De  Leon  Expedition  of  1690,"  has  never  before  been 
I)rinted.  After  describing  the  published  De  Leon  material.  Profes- 
sor Bolton  says,  ^'Besides  these  published  documents  there  are  nu- 
merous unpublished  manuscripts  in  the  archives  of  Mexico  and 
Spain.  Of  these  the  only  one  reproduced  here  is  De  Leon's  Itin- 
erary of  the  1690  expedition.  Of  this  the  editor  possesses  three  dif- 
ferent transcripts:  (a)  one  from  the  Archivo  General  y  Publico  of 
Mexico,  lacking  the  first  few  entries;  (b)  one  from  the  Archivo  Gen- 
eral de  Indias  at  Seville;  and  (c)  one  from  the  manuscript  in  the 
collection  of  Genaro  Garcia,  the  noted  Mexican  editor,  a  collection 
recently  purchased  by  Yale  I^niversity  (pp.  351-352). 

The  fourth  division  of  the  book  deals  with  the  Jesuits  in  southern 
Arizona  and  northern  Sonora,  1687-1710.  Concerning  the  general 
movement  of  wliich  the  settling  of  Pimeria  Alta  was  a  part,  the  intro- 
duction (p.  427)  says,  ''AVhile  the  frontier  was  being  pushed  north- 
eastward into  Texas,  it  was  at  the  same  time  being  extended  north- 
westward into  Arizona.  Little  was  accom])lislied  before  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  toward  colonizing  California,  but  steady  ad- 
vance had  been  made  up  the  Pacific  slope  into  Sinaloa  and  Sonora. 
By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  larg{»  herds  of  cattle  were 
irrazing  in  the  valleys  of  the  ^fayo,  Yatpii,  and  Sonora  Rivers.  IMin- 
iiig  outdistanced  stock-raising,  and  in  advance  of  both  went  the  bor- 
der military  posts. 

But  the  most  notable  factor  in  pushini;  northward  the  frontier  on  the  Paci- 
fic Sh^pe  was  th(^  work  of  the  J(^suit  missionaries,  lie^rinning  their  labors 
there  about  1590,  by  1600  five  Jesuit  missionaries  liad  founded  eiiilit  sub- 
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stantial  churches  near  the  Sinaloa  River.  Ten  years  later  Fiierte  de  Montes- 
claros  was  built  on  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  and  in  the  same  year  a  notable  treaty 
was  made  with  ttie  Ya<iuis.  Thus  encoura^^ed,  the  Jesuits  advanced  to  the 
^layo  River  in  161-1,  where  they  built  what  is  regarded  as  the  first  mission  in 
modem  Sonora.  Aceordino"  to  Father  Perez  le  Ribas,  in  1644  there  wen- 
thirty-five  missions  in  Sinah)a  and  Sonora  .  .  .  By  the  end  of  the  third 
([uartcr  of  the  century  missions,  followed  or  preceded  by  mining  camps  and 
ranches,  had  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Sonora  River,  on  the  eastern  and 
western  branches  respectively,  as  far  as  Arispe  and  Cucurpe.  .  .  The  next 
forward  step  on  the  mainland  was  taken  when  Father  Eusebio  Kino  and  his 
companions  entered  Pimeria  Alta,  in  1687. 

Of  the  Avork  of  Kino  Professor  Bolton  says:  Arriving  at  his 
destination  in  16S7,  he  at  once  established  the  mission  of  Nuestra 
Sefiora  de  los  Dolores,  in  the  valley  of  the  San  ^lignel  River,  some- 
thing over  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Tucson.  This  mission  was  his 
headquarters  for  twenty-four  years  of  exploration,  missionary  work, 
and  writing.  Operating  from  this  base,  he  established  a  number  of 
missions  south  of  the  present  United  States  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mag- 
dalena  and  the  Altar;  crossed  the  line  into  Arizona  and  founded  the 
missions  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  Guevavi,  and  Tumacacori;  several 
times  explored  the  Gila  River;  and  in  an  attempt  to  answer  the  old 
question  whether  California  was  an  island  or  a  peninsula,  twice  de- 
scended the  Colorado  below  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  once  crossing  into 
California  and  once  reaching  the  Gulf.  This  inquiry  was  one  of  the 
chief  interests  of  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life,  and,  as  a  result  of 
his  explorations,  he  answered  it  to  his  own  satisfaction  in  a  treatise, 
as  yet  unpublished,  I  believe,  wdiich  he  called  Cosmographical  Dem- 
onstration that  California  is  not  an  Island  but  a  Peninsula,  and  that 
it  is  continuous  with  this  New  Spain,  the  Gulf  of  California  ending 
in  latitude  thirty- five  degrees"  (p.  429). 

Ten  Kino  manuscripts  are  known  to  have  been  published.  An 
eleventh,  the  most  important  of  all,  entitled  ^'Favores  Celestiales  de 
Jesus  y  de  Maria  SS""^  y  del  Gloriosissimo  Apostol  de  las  Indias" 
was  found  by  Professor  Bolton  in  ^Mexico. 

This  manuscript  is  a  history  by  Father  Kino  of  his  entire  work  and  that  of 
his  companions  in  Pimeria  Alta  between  1687  and  1710,  with  considerable  at- 
tention to  California  affaire.  It  was  used  by  the  early  Jesuit  historians,  es- 
pecially Ortega,  and  is  the  principal  source  of  all  they  wrote  about  Kino  and 
his  companions.  It  has  been  unknown  to  modern  scholars  .  .  .  and  its 
existence  actually  denied. 

Part  V,  which  is  a  general  summary  of  the  work  of  Kino,  was 
selected  to  illustrate  the  founding  of  the  Arizona  Missions. 

Thus  the  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  S])anish  l)or(lerland 
from  Texas  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  from  Coronado  to  Kino,  have 
been  presented  in  a  single  volume.  Since  Bancroft  and  Bandolier 
labored  in  the  history  of  the  Southwest,  no  work  has  appeared  which 
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ha.s  so  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  region  as  has  this  vohime.  It 
i>  to  be  hoped  that  the  editors  will  be  able  to  bring  out  another  vol- 
ume which  will  carry  on  the  story,  illustrating  the  closing  century 
of  S[)anish  rule  in  the  Southwest. 


A  PROTESTANT  MISSIONARY  BISHOP 


Rf^  Bcv.  Gcorfjc  Kdlij  Dinilop,  S.T.D.y  Bishop  of  Xeiv  Mexico  and 

Arizona,  1S80-X8S6 

ESTELLE  BeXXETT  TwITCHELL 

The  Spaix  of  yesterday  was  the  great  Eoman  Catholic  kiiigxlom  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  These  monarchs  regarded  the  conversion 
of  the  savage  and  semi-civilized  races  of  the  Xew  World  under  Span- 
ish sovereignty  and  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  civilization  as  a 
duty.  This  was  the  glorious  golden  era  of  the  Spanish  crown,  tlie 
period  of  her  romance  and  her  cliivaliy,  the  century  of  her  greatest 
power  for  good.  The  most  magnificent  page  of  Spanish  history  is 
the  story  of  her  missionary  work  in  the  newly  discovered  hemisphere. 
The  story  of  the  first  missionaries  in  New  Mexico  is  one  of  unpar- 
alleled hardship  never  by  words  to  be  adequately  portrayed.  The 
brown-robed  friar  labored  from  dawn  until  dusk  in  his  efforts  to 
christianize  the  Indian.  The  Eoman  church  was  alone  in  this  work. 
No  other  was  permitted  to  participate  in  the  saving  of  souls  in  Span- 
ish dominions. 

The  Protestant  missionaries  did  not  come  to  New  Mexico  until  the 
American  occupation  of  the  country  after  1846.  The  first  to  arrive 
were  the  Baptists,  the  Methodists,  and  then  the  Presbyterians.  The 
field  was  pronounced  unfruitful  at  first  by  these  denominations. 
The  Presbyterians,  however,  persisted  in  their  work  under  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  church  made  its  first  entry  in  New  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona  in  1863.  The  first  services  were  conducted  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  C.  Tal])ott,  at  the  time  missionary  bishop,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Indiana.  No  regular  church  organization  was  had,  how- 
ever, until  1874,  when  the  general  convention  created  a  missionary 
jurisdiction  of  New  ^fexico  and  Arizona  and  elected.  Rev.  AV.  F. 
Adams,  D.D.,  of  New  Orleans,  bishop.  He  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  Feb- 
ruary, 1875,  but  shortly  returned  east  and  finally  resigned  in  1877. 

At  the  general  convention  of  1880  Rev.  George  Kelly  Dunlop,  then 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  Kirkwood,  Missouri,  was  elected  to  the 
vacant  e|)iscopate.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  tlioroughly  aware  of 
the  discouraging  conditions  which  had  confronted  his  ])redecessor  in 
the  two  territories,  and  realizing  that  missionary  lal)or  was  accom- 
panied by  liardshi|)s  of  such  a  character  as  to  have  driven  the  first 
bishop  from  the  fiehl  in  despair  and  prompted  another  to  decline  the 
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Right  Rev.  Geo.  K.  Dunlop 
Bishop  of  Xt'W  ^Mexico  and  Arizona 

vacant  episcopate.  Bishop  Dunlop  bravely  accepted  the  irreat  re- 
sponsil)ility  which  the  church  offeretl  to  place  upon  his  shoulders  and, 
on  Xoveniber  21st,  followin^i;'  his  election,  he  Avas  consecrate<l  to  his 
liiirh  office  in  Christ  Church,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  by  the  ])ishop  of 
Minnesota,  assisted  by  the  bishops  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  Quincy,  and 
Spring-field,  Illinois. 

It  is  not  the  pur})Ose  of  this  sketch  to  g-ive  a  coin])lete  account  of 
tlie  career  of  Bisho])  Dunh)])  but  merely  to  record  a  few  not(»s  of 
liis  work  and  character  for  church  history.  Eulogies  never  a|)pealed 
to  him,  but  his  great  missionary  work  in  this  field  warrants  some- 
tliin2:  more  than  mere  mention  of  an  eventful  and  useful  life. 
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The  work  a('(*oiiii)lisluMl  l)y  liiiii,  amid  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments from  which  others  liad  shrunk  in  dismay,  phmted  the  seed 
and  nourished  the  early  day  growth  of  the  present  establishment. 
It  was  so  important  and  had  such  a  beneficent  effect  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  spiritual  life  in  the  Southwest  generally  that  some  account 
of  lii^  personality  and  labor  forms  an  invaluable  chapter  in  the  annals 
of  New  Mexico. 

George  Kelly  Dunlop,  although  born  in  Ireland,  County  of  Tyrone, 
was  of  Scotch  lineage.  The  Dunlops  were  an  Ayrshire  family  since 
the  Norman  conquest,  the  name  evolving  from  de  Lope  to  du  Lope 
and  finally  Dunlop.  During  the  Ulster  colonization  the  bishop's 
great-grandfather  removed  to  Ireland,  settling  near  Strabane  on  the 
river  St  rule.  Three  of  his  seven  children  came  to  America.  Of 
these,  John  established  in  Philadelphia  a  newspaper  called  the 
Patriot  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  published. 
He  gave  General  AVashington  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  defense  of 
Trenton,  James  remained  in  Ireland  and  his  son  Robert  was  born 
in  1782,  near  Six  ]\[ile  Cross.  The  old  home  is  still  standing.  Robert 
married  Margaret  Kelly,  also  of  Scotch  extraction,  her  family  coming 
from  Dumfries.  She  possessed  beauty  and  intellectual  force  as  well 
as  spirituality.  George  Kelly  Dunlop  was  the  fifth  child  of  this 
union,  born  Xovember  10,  1830.  His  home  was  a  happy  one  and  he 
is  described  as  a  docile,  aifectionate,  studious  boy,  yet  bubbling  over 
with  fun  and  excelling  in  several  athletic  sports  of  which  he  was  very 
fond.  A\"lien  between  two  and  three  years  of  age,  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  burned  to  death.  One  blustering  day  in  March,  he 
took  a  live  coal  from  the  fire  and  wrapping  it  in  his  little  frock,  car- 
ried it  some  distance  outside  ^'to  warm  papa's  hands."  He  was 
quite  seriously  burned  before  rescued.  This  little  incident  shows 
how  the  desire  to  help  others  was  very  early  awakened. 

He  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  family  trait  of  a  retentive 
memory.  His  first  tutor,  Mr.  ^lurphy,  took  great  interest  and  pride 
in  his  pupil's  progress.  At  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Dungannon  for  three  years.  His  instructors  there  urged  his 
reading  for  a  fellowship  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  therefore 
entered  Queen's  University,  graduating  in  1852,  and  ranking  second 
among  eight  prize  men  who  won  classical  scholarships. 

He  came  to  America  the  following  October  and  was  ordained  in 
1854  and  in  1856  respectively,  deacon  and  priest,  by  Bishop  Plawks 
of  iMissouri. 

For  seven  years  he  served  as  rector  of  the  church  at  Lexington, 
Missouri,  where,  in  1857,  he  married  ]\riss  ^NFary  AVickham  Cobl), 
daughter  of  Charles  Dennison  and  ^Fargaret  Cobb.  In  Lexington,  in 
addition  to  his  ])arochial  duties,  he  filled  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  the  Masonic  College. 
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He  was  then  called 
to  (J race  CliurcU,  Kirk- 
wood,  ]^Iiss(»uii,  where 
he  remained  for  seven- 
teen years,  or  nntil  his 
election  to  the  episco- 
pate. Bishop  Dunlop 
abandpned  the  use  of 
written  sermons,  speak- 
ing fluently  without 
notes,  and  soon  acquired 
an  extended  reputation 
as  an  eloquent  preacher 
and  expositor.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  standing 
committee,  was  examin- 
ing chaplain,  dean  of 
the  convocation  of  St. 
Louis,  and  deputy  to 
the  general  convention 
of  1871,  1877,  and  1880. 
The  mutual  love  of  rec- 
tor and  the  people 
found  expression  in  a 
memorial  altar  in  Grace 
Church  at  Kirkwood, 
and  in  a  ^'Bishop's 
Church,  Las  Vegas,  now 


iiis  memorial  and  tomb.  The  magnificent  altar  in  white  Italian 
marble  with  panels  of  pink  roselle  and  columns  of  Mexican  onyx, 
liigldy  polished,  is  the  gift  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  diocese 
of  ^lissouri.  There  are  several  handsome  memorials  from  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Paul's  and  similar  memorials  are  to  be  seen  in  other 
churches  in  Xew  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

On  March  31,  1881,  Bishop  Dunlop  with  his  family,  arrived  in 
Santa  Fe,  to  make  his  home  in  that  city.  Previous  to  this  thne,  how- 
ever, he  had  made  a  partial  visitation  of  his  ."jurisdiction.  He 
readied  Las  Vegas  on  Wednesday,  Decend)er  21,  1880,  and  remaining 
a  few  days,  met  most  of  the  church  families  as  well  as  many  others. 
A  communicants'  meeting  was  held  which  was  reasonably  well  at- 
t«'iidcd.  He  visited  tlie  Hot  Springs  where  the  hotel  and  other  im- 
]>rovements  were  then  being  constructed.  On  the  first  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, two  services  were  held  and  the  Sunday  school  was  visited. 
At  tiie  morning  service  the  Holy  Communion  was  adnunistered,  the 
bishoi)  being  assisted  by  the  Heverend  F.  B.  Cossitt,  of  central  Xew 
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York,  who  had  Itecn  the  missionary  in  charne  at  Las  Veg-as.  This 
ek^Xviuan  Avas  in  Xew  ]\[exieo  for  his  health  and  was  in  the  eniph:)>' 
of  the  railroad  company,  there  ])eing-  insufficient,  if  any,  renmneration 
for  his  work  as  missionary  to  afford  him  a  livelihood. 

The  following-  week  the  hishop  went  to  Santa  Fe,  Avhere  he  was  met 
by  ]\[r.  Sanford,  who  was  the  missionary  in  that  place.  He  was  the 
guest  of  the  Honorable  W.  G.  Ritcli,  secretary  of  the  Territory,  at 
whose  house  a  very  x)leasant  reception  was  given.  During  his  stay  in 
Santa  Fe  a  service  Avas  held  which  was  very  well  attended.  Later 
the  bishop  went  to  Albuquerque,  the  missionary  in  charge  meeting 
him  at  Galisteo  Junction.  Some  time  was  spent  in  calling  on  the 
people,  a  nunil)er  of  whom  paid  their  resyjects  to  the  bishop  at  the 
residence  of  Judge  Hazledine.  The  little  service  room  was  well  filled 
on  Sunchiy  morning,  and  many  were  compelled  to  leave  in  the  even- 
ing, there  being  no  room  for  tliem.  The  Holy  Communion  was  ad- 
ministered and  the  sermon  preached  by  the  1)ishop.  This  mission 
was  so  strong  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  a  mission  organ- 
ized at  once.  A  number  of  gentlemen  interested  met  at  the  bishop's 
call  and  after  due  consideration,  a  committee  Avas  appointed  to  take 
the  necessar\^  canonical  steps  and  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
building  a  chapel.  The  bishop  Avas  delighted  with  the  prospect  at 
Albuquerque,  and  had  great  hopes  for  the  future  of  tlie  church  in 
that  city.  From  Albuquerc[ue  he  Avent  to  Socorro  Avliere  he  Avas 
g-iven  a  hearty  Avelcome  by  the  people,  but  he  found  no  church  organ- 
ization and  no  property;  at  Mesilla  there  Avas  a  small  adobe  mission 
house  and  one  lot;  in  Sih^er  City  there  Avas  nothing.  The  bishop 
apparently  did  not  go  to  the  latter  place  on  this  occasion,  but  re- 
turned to  Santa  Fe  Avhere  he  soon  took  up  his  residence. 

Nothing  appeared  to  daunt  him  in  his  labors.  TraA^el  south  from 
San  Marcial  Avas  made  by  stage  coach,  as  the  railroad  Avas  completed 
only  to  that  point.  Though  he  found  the  field  one  of  great  discour- 
agement, he  uttered  no  complaint,  but  rather  inspired  in  those  Avith 
AAdiom  he  came  in  contact  courage  and  hope  and  cheerfulness.  Dur- 
ing all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  sunslnne  and  storm,  heat  or  cold,  he 
traveled  about  the  country  doing  the  Avork  of  the  ]\[aster.  Funds 
AA'ere  scarce,  church  people  fcAv,  and  frequently  traveling  must  be 
done  Avith  no  better  conveyance  than  a  buckboard,  in  Avhich  he  made 
cold  night  rides,  sometimes  facing  fully  realized  danger  from  hostih' 
Indians  Avhich  then  infested  the  country.  He  Avon  his  Avay  Avith  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men,  and  his  successor.  Bishop  Kendrick, 
found  him  alluded  to  connnonly  as  the  '"Good  Bisliop.'' 

On  one  of  his  visitations  he  arrived  late  Saturday  evening  at  an 
Arizona  mining  camp,  Avliere  he  Avas  kept  aAvake  most  of  the  night 
by  loud  talking  and  SAvearing  in  tlie  bar-room  separated  from  him 
only  by  a  thin  board  partition.    After  breakfast  he  greeted  the  men 
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q4^*  fui'if'l  about  the  luess-house  door  with  a  cheery  good  niorniiig, 
^Aul:    *'La.st  night  I  was  extremely  tired  and  anxious  to  sleep 
I  f  .id  to  listen  several  hours  to  you  men  talking.    I  will  hold  a 
at  ten  o'chx'k  and  would  like  a  chance  to  talk  back  to  you. 
fjjvi'i  It  fair  to  me  to  have  my  turn.'" 

\  i,-ad«'r  among  tlnnn  answered:  ''Every  man  to  cluircli  at  ten 
oVitM-k:  give  the  bishop  a  sipiare  deal."  He  said  afterward  he  never 
cii^A  a  more  attentive  congregation. 

M.'iL^ing  was  still  frequently  necessary  in  the  ''eighties."  Bishop 
|ttini«»p  usually  rode  outside,  chieiiy  that  he  might  converse  with  the 
':\rrs  whose  lives  were  lonely  and  often  precarious.    On  one  occa- 
■  ti  a  line  rain  came  on  hut  there  was  now  no  room  inside.  The 
irivfr  kindly  offered  his  "slicker"  to  the  bishop,  but  as  it  was  his 
Iv  protection  the  latter  would  not  take  it,  but  presently  overcome 
« ;!h  tile  weariness  of  his  long  journey,  he  fell  into  a  brief  doze,  awak- 
r^*-  to  tind  the  oil-skin  slicker  wrapped  about  him,  the  driver  with  no 
^•v<»ring  over  his  rough  flannel  shirt.    On  being  expostulated  with 
muttered  gruffly:    "Some  folks'  lives  are  of  no  special  wo'th  to 
rstivoiie,  and  some  folks'  lives  are  Avo'th  a  heap  to  the  world." 

I)uring  his  first  visitation  to  his  new  field  he  met  Governor  Lew 
U'alla(»e.  They  became  staunch  friends.  At  the  first  dinner  given 
iu  his  honor  in  Santa  Fe,  the  two  men  found  themselves  together  at 
dining-room  door.  Bishop  Dunlop  stepped  back  politely  but 
«lnvernor  Wallace  shook  his  head  saying:  "The  Church  before  the 
Slate,  Bishop." 

'I'lie  spirit  of  a  weaker  or  less  unselfish  man  would  have  yielded  to 
dix'ouragement  in  the  presence  of  so  many  difficulties  and  hardships. 
Tu  o^ivc  a  better  idea  of  the  conditions  which  Bishop  Dunlop  found 
'••Mifronting  him  upon  his  arrival  in  the  jurisdiction,  it  should  be 
nntcMl  that  only  the  following  properties  had  been  acquired  by  the 

•  Inircli :  In  Las  Vegas  there  was  a  small  adobe  chapel,  on  one  of  five 
l<>ts;  in  Mesilla,  one  lot  and  the  adobe  mission  house  occupied  by 
<H'(>rire  D.  Bowman  and  family  who  held  regular  services  and  con- 
ducted a  Sunday  school  therein;  in  Santa  Fe  thove  was  one  lot;  in 
Arizona,  absolutely  nothing  in  tliimi's  material.  The  substantial  ad- 
ditions to  this  nucleus  during  the  bishop's  incumbency  conqu'ise  a 
^•'•autit'ul  stone  church  at  Santa  Fe ;  two  lots  and  a  handsome  stone 
^■^Mirch  in  All)uquerque ;  ])uilding  sites  and  a  substantial  adobe  church 

•  'IhI  comfortable  rectory  at  Tombstone;  in  Las  Vegas,  first  the  rec- 
t<»rv,  tlien  the  new  Saint  Paul's  Church  and  an  additional  four  lots 
l-'irdiased  by  the  bishop  from  special  funds  in  his  control;  a  block  of 
'-'round  in  Silver  City  and  an  attractive  brick  rectory. 

This  development  in  material  things  represents  more  than  a  two- 
*"ld  increase  in  the  value  of  church  holdings  in  the  jurisdiction  ac- 
'"••Miplished  amid  difficulties  that  would  have  paralyzed  effort  in  one 
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of  less  stren<>'tli  of  eliaracter  ami  consecration  to  the  work.  In  tho 
fall  of  1887  lie  went  east  seekini;-  for  men  and  money  for  his  work. 
He  preached  constantly  and  presented  his  work  at  various  places,  in 
and  around  New  York  chiefly,  until  interrupted  by  a  severe  attack  of 
pleurisy.  He  was  well  cared  for  at  the  Church  House,  but  loth  to 
lose  so  nu\ny  appointments,  returned  to  work  ])efore  he  had  recov- 
ered. He  appeared  very  ill  when  he  reached  home  in  late  Xovem]3er. 
All  winter  his  strength  failed  and  his  breathing  became  more  difficult, 
but  Las  Veg-as,  wliere  he  then  lived,  being-  without  a  clerg\T:nan,  he 
continued  to  perform  some  parochial  duty  there.  He  made  repeated 
efforts  to  reach  other  places,  notably  Phoenix,  Arizona,  where  a  new 
church  awaited  consecration.  He  did  accomplish  a  visitation  in 
southern  New  Mexico,  but  was  never  able  to  go  into  Arizona,  having 
to  turn  back  each  time  he  made  the  effort.  Pulmonary  complications 
had  arisen  and  the  heart  became  more  and  more  oppressed.  He  was 
urged  to  go  south  but  lingered  hoping  for  the  arrival  of  a  delayed 
missionary  for  Las  Vegas,  and  by  great  physical  effort  maintained 
a  morning  seiwice  on  Sunday.  All  else  he  had  been  compelled  grad- 
ually to  forego. 

On  March  4th  he  held  service  and  administered  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. He  preached,  being  seated,  a  brief  but  touching  exhorta- 
tion on  prayer.  He  spoke  of  our  Savior's  Passion  in  the  garden;  of 
the  intensity  with  which  he  prayed.  Told  his  hearers  how  they 
should  approach  God  in  prayer  and  pleaded  with  them  to  cultivate 
the  habit.  His  voice  grew  lower,  failed,  but  after  a  pause  he  went 
on  with  renewed  strength  to  tell  of  Christ's  leave-taking  of  his  , 
disciples.  ^^He  did  not  say  I  leave  you  happiness,  earthly  happiness 
is  illusive,  often  disappointing;  nor  I  leave  you  joy,  earthly  joy  is 
evanescent  and  frequently  perishes  of  its  own  intensity.  But  he 
said:  ]\[y  peace  I  leave  with  you,  peace  that  the  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away."  Many  seeing  his  face  thus  illumined  from 
within  felt  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  'Sving  of  the  dread  messen- 
ger." He  arose  after  two  or  three  efforts  and  broke  the  Bread  of 
Life  to  his  little  flock.    There  were  tears  in  almost  every  eye. 

In  the  next  three  or  four  days  he  failed  rapidly,  laboring  painfully 
for  breath.  On  Thursday  his  wife  and  son  took  him  to  Las  Cruces, 
hoping  for  benefit  from  the  lower  altitude.  Here  friends  were  pres- 
ent with  his  wife  to  aid  him,  but  the  relief  was  only  for  hours.  On 
Sunday  he  sank  and  a  little  after  midnight  entered  into  his  well 
earned'  rest.    This  was  March  12,  1888. 

The  influence  for  good  that  everywhere  radiated  from  the  genial 
personality  and  cheerful  ])iety  of  the  good  bishop  can  only  be  meas- 
ured by  the  r(H'ording  angel  and  will  linger  a  delightful  memory  with 
all  who  knew  him. 
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The  Greatest  Rockij  Mountain  Scout 

By  a.  J.  Shotwell 

1:  >KKMs  to  be  the  irony  of  fate  that  merit  is  overlooked  while  osten- 
tation receives  nndue  reward  in  song  and  story.  This  saying-  is 
,  niiiirntly  true  wlien  applied  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Bridger 
V.  a>  a  prince  among  men  and  the  uncrowned  king  of  all  the  Rocky 
\'o;iiitain  scouts  of  half  a  century  ago. 

lUit  few  men  are  now  living  who  enjoyed  an  acquaintance  with  this 
liian  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak.  I  have  often  wondered  why,  in  all 
tin'  writings  of  life  in  the  great  AVest  in  years  long  gone  by  so  little 
iiMMilion  is  made  of  Bridger.  Perhaps  the  reason  will  appear  as  my 
-tory  unfolds. 

Durhig  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  country  was  in  the  toils 
*»f  the  Civil  War  and  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  ending  of  that 
imhappy  conflict,  the  Eleventh  Ohio  Cavalry  was  on  duty  among  the 
liulian  tribes  of  the  great  plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 
Fort  Laramie,  located  on  the  California-Oregon  trail  in  the  foothills 
of  the  great  mountain  range,  was  the  greatest  military  post  for  a  vast 
uninhabited  region,  in  fact  the  last  important  harbor  of  refuge  for 
•  'vcrland  travelers  en  route  to  the  distant  Pacific  Coast. 

It  was  here  that  the  Eleventh  Ohio  Cavalry  made  its  home  for 
y<'ars.  All  this  time  companies  and  smaller  parties  were  scouting 
<»r  located  in  smaller  forts  the  bett<?r  to  protect  travel  on  the  Over- 
land Trail.  The  writer  was  a  member  of  this  regiment  but  incidents 
of  our  travel  across  the  plains  and  service  in  the  field  are  no  part  of 
this  stor^\ 

In  boyhood  days  amid  Ohio  hills  I  had  read  the  journal  of  Lewis 
an<l  Clark,  narrating  their  journey  across  the  Rocky  ^Mountains  in 
the  early  years  of  the  past  century,  and  I  had  also  read  of  Fremont's 
'•rossing  the  mountains  at  a  later  date,  and  often  in  school  while 
studying  my  geography  lessons,  and  looking  over  the  maps  of  the 
irroat  West,  I  wondered  if  I  would  ever  see  that  wonderful  country. 
So  you  can  scarcely  imagine  my  feelings  when  a  few  years  later  I 
i'ound  myself  among  those  scenes  so  fondly  cherished  in  earlier  years. 
My  first  few  weeks  at  Fort  Laramie  seemed  like  a  dream,  so  strange 
\\as  all  around  me,  and  you  may  well  be  sure  I  took  note  of  all  about 
uio.  Indians  in  their  blankets  of  gaudy  colors,  hunters  and  trappers 
in  their  1)uckskin  suits  with  beaded  shirts  and  decorated  headgear. 
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were  all  of  intense  interest  to  me,  and  when  I  could  join  a  group 
of  these  traj^pers  or  scouts  and  hear  them  tell  of  exploits  in  ukjuh- 
tain  wilds,  encounters  with  wolves  and  bears,  and  other  thrilling-  in- 
cidents in  their  lives,  I  would  think  to  myself,  what  wonderful  nu  n 
are  these  to  survive  through  the  many  conHicts  as  narrated. 

But  there  was  another  tigure  that  soon  claimed  my  notice  —  a  tnii 
well-built  man  in  plain  civilian  garb  with  nothing  in  his  makeu[>  to 
mark  him  apart  from  men  as  they  ajjpe^ared  back  east,  a  man  wIk. 
quietly  went  his  way  and  seemed  foreign  to  all  around  him.  But  1 
noticed  that  the  olhcers  of  the  post  and  scouts  and  hunters  all  paid  '~ 
him  deference.  So  much  did  this  come  under  my  notice  that  in  tini<' 
curiosity  pjrompted  me  to  ask  who  was  the  strange,  quiet  man,  and 
imagine  if  you  can  my  surprise  on  being  told  that  this  was  Bridge r, 
the  greatest  of  scouts  in  his  time.  A  man  who,  to  use  a  trite  sayiim-, 
knew  the  Rocky  Mountain  country  like  a  book;  a  man  invaluable  to 
the  government;  a  man  consulted  in  all  important  military  move- 
ments; in  fact,  an  oracle  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  vast  country 
surromiding.  This  was  my  first  insight  into  the  life  of  Bridger,  and 
how  I  longed  to  know  more  of  him,  but  somehow  this  was  deferred 
until  after  years. 

The  company  of  which  I  was  a  member  was  assigned  to  duty  at 
Fort  Halleck,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  Fort  Laramie, 
and  we  did  not  return  to  headquarters  until  July,  1865,  when  we 
became  a  part  of  General  Conner's  expedition  through  the  Sioux 
Indian  country  as  far  north  as  the  Yellowstone.  Great  was  my  sat- 
isfaction in  learning  that  Bridger,  the  quiet  man,  would  be  our  guidf  -5 
on  this  occasion,  and  fortune  seemed  doubly  kind  when  I  found  that 
one  of  the  scouts  under  Bridger  was  one  of  the  mess  to  which  I  be- 
longed, thinking  this  would  give  me  a  chance  to  have  conversati(^n 
with  the  one  man  with  whom  I  so  much  desired  to  get  on  familiar 
terms. 

We  were  out  on  this  expedition  two  months,  traveling  in  that  tini** 
nearly  800  miles,  and  every  night  Bridger  made  his  camp  alone  be- 
side our  own  so  as  to  be  near  the  scout  who  messed  with  our  little 
party,  and  in  all  that  time  but  few  had  conversation  with  him, 
prone  was  he  to  hohl  himself  aloof.  He  would  cook  his  frugal  meal 
and  soon  as  darkness  approached  wrap  himself  in  his  blankets  for 
the  night.  But  with  the  first  peep  of  day  he  was  astir  and  after  a 
hasty  cup  of  coffee  and  jerked  meat,  he  would  saddle  up,  and  aft^r 
calling  on  General  Conner,  quietly  ride  away,  and  we  would  see  n«» 
more  of  him  until  eveidng,  when  he  would  ride  into  camp,  and  aftt-r 
a  short  conference  with  the  general  in  command,  find  his  accustoni<''l 
place  for  the  night.  And  so  each  day  was  a  repetition  of  the  day 
before. 

By  the  last  of  .Vugust  we  had  arrived  in  the  Big  Horn  ^Mountain 
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.•».jiiitry  and  one  evenin<^  were  making  camp.  The  wagon  train  of 
-  .n.ly  wagons  had  just  formed  their  circular  corral  and  the  various 

.  -^<*s  liad  started  camp-fires  when  one  of  the  scouts  came  in,  report- 
'  j:  a  hirge  Indian  camp,  he  judged  forty  mik'S  oft'.    Soon  Bridger 

.t^  all  animation  and  after  a  hasty  consultation,  250  men  having 
,<{  mounts  were  in  the  sa<ldle  and  with  General  Conner  at  the  head 

[  niit  on  a  night  ride  to  reach  that  ])and  of  warriors  before  break 
.lay.  1  was  of  this  party  and  will  never  forg(^t  how  we  rode 
:M  «»ngli  the  silent  watches  of  the  night  with  naught  to  light  our  way 
.  \rrpt  the  brilliant  stars  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  how  that  long  column 
,,f  silent  men  wound  through  rocky  defiles  and  over  stretches  of 
-rassy  plains  until  the  way  seemed  intenninable,  but  all  confident 
i!i  our  guide.  When  the  first  rays  of  light  heralded  the  coming  of 
?h«'  king  of  day,  we  suddenly  halted,  and  there,  right  before  us,  lay 
the  object  of  search. 

<  )rders  were  whispered  and  the  front  filed  right  and  left,  and  in 
los  time  than  I  tell  it,  that  column  of  mounted  men  had  formed  a 
\  ast  crescent  and  were  charging  pell  mell  into  we  knew  not  what. 
I*andemonium  broke  loose  and  if  ever  a  band  of  Indian  warriors  were 
lakrn  by  surprise,  it  was  then  and  there,  and  all  credit  was  due  the 
•  juiet  man  who  conducted  us  safely  to  our  goah  The  battle  that  en- 
^U(m1  in  the  next  few  hours  was  fast  and  furious  and  cannot  enter 
into  this  story.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  notwithstanding  the  Indians 
were  in  number  three  to  one,  they  were  completely  vanquished  and 
all  their  lodges  destroyed.  During  this  engagement  Bridger  seemed 
always  to  be  in  the  right  place  at  the  opportune  time. 

By  the  time  we  returned  to  our  camp  and  wagon  train  we  had  been 
in  the  saddle  two  nights  and  a  day.  After  a  short  rest  we  w^ere  led 
further  north  into  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  on  a  line  of  travel 
])assing  not  far  from  where  Custer  and  his  men  met  their  fate  eleven 
years  later  in  the  month  of  June,  1876. 

Soon  after  our  return  to  Fort  Laramie  w^e  had  news  that  soon  the 
Kle\'enth  Ohio  Cavalry  would  be  relieved  by  troops  of  the  regular 
army  and  ^vould  soon  all  be  home  again.  But  tliis  fond  expectation 
was  soon  dissipated  by  the  \vord  that  regidar  troops  could  not  take 
our  ]dace  before  the  spring  of  18(36.  It  was  then  that  my  comrade, 
^\^  II.  McFadden,  determined  to  apply  to  Secretary  Stanton  at 
Washington  for  transfer  to  Ohio,  dreading  the  tedium  of  a  long  win- 
ter in  garrison  life,  and  to  our  joy  our  request  was  granted.  About 
Cliristnuis,  1865,  we  left  old  Fort  Laramie  for  the  long  journey 
a<'r()ss  the  plains  to  the  Missouri  River  on  our  way  east. 

On  the  morning  of  our  starting  what  w^as  my  surprise  to  find 
l>ri(lger  a  fellow  passenger  in  the  mail  andndance  that  would  carry 
us  over  the  first  stage  of  our  journey  to  Julesburg,  180  miles  distant, 
wiiere  we  expected  to  secure  passage  to  the  river  on  the  Overhmd 
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coach.  We  had  put  our  Hjelongings  on  the  mail  wagon  when  Brid^er 
came  up  and  throwing  a  bundle  aboard  asked:  ''Where  are  yon 
boys  going  When  tohl  through  to  the  river,  he  frowned  for  a 
moment  and  then  said :  "So  am  I,  and  if  we  travel  together  I  guc-s 
it^s  best  to  be  sociable."  And  here  came  another  sui-prise  —  the 
man  who  in  all  the  years  was  so  unapproachable,  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  companionable  men  I  ever  met,  and  most  entertaining,  re- 
lating incidents  in  a  life  rich  in  experience. 

Our  journey  to  Julesburg  consumed  two  days  and  a  night  and  was 
fraught  with  much  discomfort  owing  to  our  crowded  quarters  among 
mail  sacks  and  other  baggage  loaded  into  the  limited  space  of  an 
army  ambulance.  At  Julesburg  we  were  told  that  no  passage  could 
be  had  on  Overland  coaches  eastbound  short  of  ten  days  as  all  space 
was  taken  that  far  ahead.  This  information  was  discomforting,  ])ut 
soon  a  remedy  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  train  of  twenty-five  wagons 
returning  empty  from  Denver,  bound  for  the  Missouri  River  via  Fort 
Kearny. 

We  quickly  made  terms  \vit\i  the  wagon-master  to  carry  us  to  Fort 
Kearny,  200  miles  on  our  way,  from  which  place  three  different  stage 
lines  ran  to  as  many  points  on  the  river.  We  were  assigned  to  a 
wagon  having  a  large,  deep  body  with  double  canvas  cover,  and  buy- 
ing a  lot  of  hay  we  cushioned  the  floor  of  the  wagon  box  about  six 
inches  deep  with  hay,  piled  in  our  blankets  and  other  belongings  and 
got  aboard  —  and  for  eight  days  traveled  in  perfect  comfort. 

There  were  many  road-houses  along  the  Overland  road  at  this 
time  and  knowing  it  was  the  custom  of  freighters  to  camp  near  such  ^ 
places,  we  depended  on  securing  meals  at  these  houses,  sleeping  in 
our  wagon  at  night.  Our  plan  of  travel  met  a  surprise  the  first  night 
out,  a  surprise  most  agreeable,  however.  Our  wagon  train  had  halt- 
ed for  the  night  about  a  hundred  yards  from  one  of  these  cara- 
vansaries, and  we  and  our  little  party  had  no  sooner  alighted  and 
were  stretching  our  limbs,  than  we  noticed  a  man  a|)proaching  from 
the  house,  and  as  he  drew  near  exclaimed,  "Of  all  men  who  have  we 
here  if  not  old  Jim  Bridge r."  And  after  further  exclamations  of 
greeting  and  vigorous  handshaking,  continued  by  sa^dng,  "Come 
right  in  Jim,  the  place  is  yours  as  long  as  you  care  to  stay."  Bridger 
replied,  "Here  are  two  soldier  boys  traveling  with  me;  I  stay  with 
them."  "All  the  same,"  replied  the  man,  "Bridger  and  his  friends 
included."  So  we  all  walked  in,  and  soon  after  were  seated  at  a 
bountiful  meal  of  the  best  the  place  afforded  and  places  to  sleep  were 
provided  and  a  good  l)reakfast  followed  and  a  lunch  for  the  noon 
hour  when  we  took  leave,  and  not  a  penny  to  pay. 

Stories  of  frontier  life  filled  in  the  night  until  the  wee  small  hours. 
The  experience  of  this  first  night  was  re])eated  every  night  of  our 
eight  days'  journey  to  K(^arny.  Xothing  could  more  vividly  show 
the  esteem  in  which  Bridger  was  held  by  frontiersmen  of  that  time. 
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H,4*()re  proceeding  further,  allow  me  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
ng^i-oiial  appearance  of  this  remarkable  man.  Fifty  years  have 
It^si.  d  since  the  incidents  here  related  were  imparted  to  me,  Janu- 
t4ry,  \  ^(t().  Bridger  was  at  that  time  Mty-six  years  of  age,  Avell  pre- 
^^v'v*^d  tor  a  man  who  had  passed  through  many  trials  and  hardships. 

I  myself  am  now  advanced  in  years,  1  still  retain  in  memory, 
i  f-i-ht*ve,  a  very  correct  picture  of  Bridger  at  the  time  of  which  I 

:ik.  Of  well  proportioned  form,  of  slender  mold,  about  six  feet 
m^'u  pro])ably  a  little  less,  possibly  slightly  more,  straight  as  an 
If.dian,  muscular  and  quick  in  movement  but  not  nervous  or  excit- 
A\tU",  in  weight  probably  160  pounds;  with  an  eye  piercing  as  the 
i  Vi'  (»f  an  eagle  that  seemed  to  flash  fire  when  narrating  an  experi- 
.       that  had  called  out  his  reserv^e  power.    There  was  nothing  in 

costume  or  deportment  to  indicate  the  heroic  spirit  that  dwelled 
within,  simply  a  plain,  unassuming  man,  but  made  of  heroic  stutf 
.■Very  inch.  AVhat  would  1  not  give  if  I  could  at  this  time  recall  all 
tijiit  was  imparted  during  eight  days'  travel  in  the  quiet  of  our  snug 
M'.iarters  with  the  wagon  train,  for  it  was  here  that  he  unfolded  day 
hy  <lay  the  story  of  his  life  of  forty-four  years  in  the  great,  almost 
unknown  West,  dating  from  the  year  1822,  when  as  a  boy  of  twelve 
set  out  from  his  home  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to  see  the  wonders 
timt  lay  beyond  the  river  that  separated  him  from  the  world  of  his 
■  I  reams. 

Harly  in  the  last  century  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  was  a  great  fur 
mart  and  the  outfitting  place  for  the  adventurers  who  were  engaged 
ill  trapping  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri  River.  That  stream 
alTorded  a  water  Avay  to  their  field  of  operations.  Tt  was  at  St. 
.Joseph  that  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1822  a  party  of  ten  of 
these  hardy  men  more  adventurous  than  their  fellows,  fitted  out  for 
a  journey  to  the  distant  Pacific  Coast  to  see  what  in  the  way  of  for- 
tune might  be  discovered  in  the  unknown  country  further  south  than 
the  region  already  kno^\Ti. 

Kach  day  as  these  preparations  advanced  a  small  boy  hovered 
.•»r<»und  the  camp  where  the  party  were  located  and  finally  the  boy 
re«niosted  to  be  taken  along,  only  to  be  laughed  at  and  advised  to 
-tay  at  home.  But  the  youngster  had  determined  to  go  with  that 
party,  and  began  to  plan  accordingly  by  first  securing  a  heavy  l)lan- 
l<'-t,  such  as  he  had  seen  in  the  camp,  next  a  sup])ly  of  jerked  l)eef 
•iJid  hard  crackers  sufficient  to  last  a  week,  and  a  change  of  clothing 
i'l  a«l(lition  to  the  stout  suit  he  wore.  All  these  preparations  were 
'•arried  on  by  stealth  so  as  to  not  attract  the  notice  of  his  ])eople. 

Soon  the  party  of  trappers  crossed  the  river  and  set  out  on  their 
"^"•  ay,  and  as  darkness  came,  the  boy  with  his  outfit  crossed  the  river 
in  a  canoe  and  set  out  afoot  to  overtake  the  ])arty  he  had  determined 
^"  join.  They  had  not  traveled  far  and  l)y  the  middle  of  the  nidit 
thfir  camp  was  discovered.    Turning  aside,  our  hero  found  a  place 
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at  some  distance  where  lie  concealed  himself  and  lay  until  the  pai  ix 
were  well  on  their  way  the  foUovving-  day.  The  boy  then  took  u[)  th.- 
trail  and  followed,  not  taking-  the  chance  of  losing  the  way.  At  night 
again  he  camped  at  a  safe  distance,  and  this  he  kept  up  until  nioic 
than  a  hnndred  miles  separated  the  party  from  St.  Joseph.  Then, 
after  darkness  had  fallen,  the  boy  walked  into  camp  and  made  the 
announcement  that  he  was  going  along. 

The  men  of  the  party  were  so  amazed  at  the  coming  of  the  boy  that 
they  knew  not  what  to  do.  j\Iost  of  them  said:  ^'The  little  scamp 
has  made  his  way  here  so  he  can  find  his  way  back.  Give  him  soni<- 
grub  and  start  liim  home  in  the  morning.'^  The  leader  of  the  yjarty 
then  spoke  up  and  said:  *^A  boy  so  determined  to  go  must  liav<' 
something  in  him."  He  suggested  that  he  be  allowed  to  go  alonir. 
This  was  finally  agreed  to,  and  then  began  the  development  of  tin- 
greatest  of  all  explorers  of  the  great  West. 

The  party  continued  their  journey  and  their  route  was  not  far 
from  that  chosen  more  than  forty  years  later  in  building  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  Of  course,  many  incidents  and  adventures  oc- 
curred on  the  way,  but  no  serious  trouble  developed  until  the  party 
had  entered  the  basin  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Game,  such  as  buffalo, 
antelope,  and  deer,  had  been  plentiful  along  the  thousand  miles  al- 
ready traversed,  but  west  of  Salt  Lake  and  down  the  valley  of  the 
Humboldt  no  game  could  be  found,  so  the  party  was  in  sore  straits 
when  they  again  found  animal  life  as  they  neared  the  Sierra  Nevada 
range. 

Arriving  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  the  party  continued 
south  until  they  finally  arrived  at  the  old  Spanish  Mission  on  San 
Diego  Bay.  Not  finding  much  in  the  way  of  fur-beaiing  animals,  the 
party  retraced  their  course  and  finally  reached  the  headwaters  of  the 
Columbia  and  operated  in  a  field  west  of  the  continental  divide. 

We  now  come  to  a  time  that  the  boy  had  reached  young  manhood, 
trapping  by  winter  and  spending  his  sunnners  in  exploration.  These 
excursions  continued  through  many  years  and  made  him  familial* 
with  a  vast  region  at  that  time  little  known.  On  these  excursions  hf 
chose  to  go  alone,  with  no  companion  except  his  faithful  horse  and 
trusty  rifle  and  a  small  hatchet  forged  from  the  best  of  steel;  ahvay> 
provided  with  an  ample  supply  of  bullets  and  powder,  the  latter  car- 
ried in  water])roof  packages. 

On  one  of  these  excursions  he  headed  north  into  the  British  pos- 
sessions and  with  the  north  star  for  a  guide,  continued  on  his  way 
down  the  valley  of  the  ]\rcK(4izie  River  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Here, 
at  the  threshold  of  the  polar  night  he  could  go  no  further,  and  turn- 
ing back  made  his  way  safely  to  his  starting  place,  which  he  reached 
after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months,  during  which  time  he  had  not 
tasted  bread  nor  looked  into  the  face  of  a  white  man. 
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In  tiiiio  ho  foiuul  himself  on  the  trail  over  which  he  had  travehul 
',,■11  a  boy,  and  sek^.^tiiig  a  phiee  in  the  mountains  not  distant  froiu 
-^.ili  Lake  as  distance  was  counted  in  those  (hiys,  he  settlevl  down  and 
5 ,  ranie  a  traikn*  with  the  Indians  in  the  country  around  about.  Busi- 
.  ,..s  prospered  from  the  start  and  soon  Biidger's  tradini^  phice  was 
,.11!-  a  tliriving-  business.  The  furs  obtained  from  the  Indians  were 
.ii-patched  on  pack  annuals  to  St.  Josex)h  and  goods  suitable  for  ex- 
,'iianire  were  brought  back  in  retuni. 

l-'i-cniont  passed  this  way  on  his  journey  to  California  and  spent 
.i  t*r\v  days  resting  his  party  before  entering  on  the  journey  across 
tin'  i)arren  land  west  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Brigham  Young  and  his 
party  were  guests  in  1847,  and  later  came  the  rush  to  California  in 
IM!)  and  1850. 

Some  time  during  these  years,  I  can't  recall  the  date,  Bridger  was 
(nkcn  with  a  longing  to  see  the  old  home  and  having  an  extra  large 
accunuUation  of  pelts,  concluded  to  take  charge  of  the  shipment. 
Hie  most  valuable  part  of  his  cargo  was  5,000  beaver  skins,  which  he 
expected  to  sell  at  $4  each.  AVhat  was  his  snqn-ise  and  gratification 
nil  arrival  at  St.  Joseph  to  find  beaver  in  demand  at  $7.    He  easily 

•  lis})osed  of  his  beaver  at  this  figure,  totaling  $35,000.  This  was  fur- 
ther augmented  $5,000  by  the  proceeds  from  other  pelts  putting  into 
his  liands  $40,000,  a  princely  sum  of  money  at  that  time  for  a  young 
man  almost  born  in  the  wilderness.  His  people,  still  living,  were  of 
<'ourse  overjoyed  at  the  retuni  of  the  wanderer,  who  while  heard 
from  at  times,  they  never  expected  to  see  again,  so  hazardous  was 
life  in  the  wild  West. 

Bridger  was  pleased  with  the  quiet  life,  and  having  abundant  ready 
money,  bought  a  tract  of  land,  married,  and  he  supposed,  settled 

•  lown  to  the  quiet  life  of  a  farmer.  But  this  was  only  for  a  short 
time.  The  call  of  the  wilds  was  not  to  be  hushed  and  in  a  few  years 
he  was  back  among  his  life's  familiar  scenes,  returning  at  times  for 
short  intervals  to  visit  his  family,  but  not  remaining  long. 

His  old  trading  post  was  taken  over  by  the  government  and  was 
thereafter  known  as  Fort  Bridger.  A  new  route  of  travel  from  Den- 
ver to  Salt  Lake  City  was  located  across  Laramie  ])lains  and  over 
the  continental  divide  through  Brulger's  Pass.  This  was  the  road 
us(m1  by  the  Overland  coaches  at  a  later  day.  Bridger 's  Pass  and 
Fort  Bridger  are  the  two  places  that  keep  the  name  of  Bridger  on 
the  map. 

Owing  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Eocky  ^^Fountain  region, 
tii(^  services  of  Bridger  were  invaluable  to  the  government  and  he  was 
♦•mployed  as  scout,  guide,  and  counselor  on  many  important  occa- 
sions. 

On  parting  with  Bridger  at  Fort  Kearny  we  reluctantly  had  to 
refuse  his  urgent  invitation  to  accompany  him  home.    Our  time  was 
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limiti'd  ixud  we  had  calls  to  make  in  Iowa  on  our  way  east,  so  aft(M'  a 
sad  farewell  we  went  our  way  down  the  valley  of  the  Platte  to  (Jinalia, 
meeting  the  rails  of  the  Union  Pacific  forty  miles  west  of  that  city. 

And  now,  after  the  hipse  of  fifty  years,  I  often  think  of  passaiivs 
in  Bridger's  life  as  related  in  that  memorable  journey  just  related. 
The  rails  of  the  iron  trail  met  others  from  the  Pacific  shore  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  and  that  with  other  roads  that  soon  followci, 
obliterated  the  old  methods  and  the  great,  boundless  "West  with  tln' 
buffalo  that  rambled  over  it,  passed  away,  never  to  return.  And 
when  I  listen  to  these  modern  scouts  who  have  explored  the  moun- 
tains in  Pullman  cars,  and  range  them  beside  such  a  man  as  B ridge r, 
they  appear  as  mice  in  the  company  of  a  lion. 


FRAY  ALONSO  DE  BENAVIDES^ 


Paul  A.  F.  Walter 

••Thk  records  of  these  earlier  missionaries  are  the  most  authentic 
a] A  reliable  accounts  of  the  early  days  of  America,  and  of  the  lives, 
,  ,i-t<>!ius,  occupations,  character,  in  peace  and  war,  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Xortii  America."  Thus  says  J.  F.  X.  0 'Conor  in  his  recent 
uiono^'raph  on  the  '^Indian  Missions  in  North  America."  " 

Tiie  story  of  Fray  Benavides  has  been  a  source  for  historians  for 
.■'.jituries.  Within  four  years  after  its  first  appearance  in  print  in 
it  had  been  translated  and  printed  in  Latin,  in  German,  in 
Frt'iich,  and  in  Dutch.  But  strange  to  say,  it  was  translated  and 
{'ublished  for  the  first  time  in  its  completeness  in  English  only  six- 
t'M'ii  years  ago,  and  then  in  a  periodical,  TJie  Land  of  Sunsli'uie, 
.  dited  by  Charles  Fletcher  Lummis.  It  is  tnie,  the  year  before,  what 
j.urp(n'ted  to  be  a  translation  but  was  merely  an  incomplete  and  un- 
dii^ested  transcript  by  the  late  John  Gilmary  Shea,  appeared  in  print. 
About  the  same  time  also,  there  was  published  in  Mexico  City  an 
edition  in  Spanish,  but  in  modernizing  the  Spainsh,  much  of  the 
strength  and  even  accuracy  and  interest  of  the  original  was  lost. 
To  the  English  reader  the  Memorial  was  practically  inaccessible,  at 
l«-ast,  in  book  form. 

The  translation  by  ^frs.  Edward  E.  Ayer  is  therefore  a  distinct 
contribution  to  New  ^Mexicana,  for  which  gratitude  is  due,  even  if  the 
v<)linne  were  not  a  delight  typographically  and  a  repository  of  the 
results  of  years  of  histoi'ical  research  by  two  such  scholars  as  Fred- 
eriek  AVebb  Hodge  and  Charles  Fletcher  Lummis,  both  of  them  mem- 
5'ers  of  the  managing  connnittee  of  the  School  of  American  Archcie- 
ology  at  Santa  Fe  and  recognized  as  leading  authorities  in  South- 
western history,  ethnology,  and  arcluvology. 

The  volume  is  privately  printed.  No  means,  effort,  or  skill  have 
hern  spared  to  make  it  a  notable  achievement  from  the  l)ibliographic 
>tandpoint.  The  booklover  experiences  sheer  joy  in  handling  such  a 
Volume,  leafing  through  it,  studying  its  superb  illustrations,  linger- 
inir  over  the  beautiful  ty])ogra])liy  or  examining  the  binding,  which  is 
ni  buff  ])uckram,  with  back  and  corners  in  dark(M*  browiL  The  side 
«in<l  bottom  of  the  pages  are  untrimmed,  the  to])  is  j^ilt  and  the  title, 
in  severely  plain  letters,  is  impressed  in  gold  leaf  on  the  1)ack.  The 

'  Thr  Memorial  of  Frdji  AJonso  Df  B>  iuirifh,<i,  1630,  Translatetl  1)V  ]Mrs.  Edward  E. 
Avi-r;  atuiotated  bv  Froderii-k  Web!)  Hodi^e  and  Charles  Fletelier  Luminis,  Privately 
1  nnted,  Chieajro,  191(j. 

'  Scirnr<\  vol.  xiiii.  new  series,  no.  1119,  June  9,  191»). 
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many  illiisti-atioiis  art'  full  i)a,i;('  })ll()t()^•l•av^ro  platos,  in  brown  tint, 
on  laid,  Avater-niarked  paper,  and  are  from  plioto^iaplis  of  the  prico- 
loss  collection  of  Charles  Fletcher  I^nnnnis  at  Los  Angeles,  many  <»}' 
them  taken  years  n^^o  during*  his  rambles  in  New  ^lexieo,  while  sev- 
eral are  by  A.  C.  Vroman  and  a  few  by  Frederick  AVe]>b  Hodge,  but 
each  one  is  distinctly  worth  while,  historically,  pictorially,  and  in- 
trinsically illumining  the  text. 

The  forepart  of  the  book  is  given  to  the  translation.  The  secon<l 
part  of  the  volume  is  a  pliotograi)hic  re[)roduction  of  the  original  as 
found  in  the  si)lendid  library  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Ayer  at  Chicago  —  includ- 
ing, perhaps,  the  finest  collection  of  New  ]\rexicana  in  existence, 
which  it  is  hoped,  will  some  day,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Ayer, 
find  its  lasting  repository  in  the  historic  Palace  of  the  Governors  at 
Santa  Fe,  for  it  is  in  Santa  Fe  that  it  would  have  its  tittest  setting, 
its  greatest  usefulness,  and  attract  the  world's  attention  as  a  treas- 
ure beyond  compare.  There  it  would  be  cherished  religiousl}'  and 
would  tit  into  an  environment  apparently  created  for  it,  while  in  a 
large  city  it  would  after  all,  be  but  one  of  many  great  collections, 
sought  out  only  now  and  then  by  a  specialist. 

About  a  hundred  pages  are  given  to  the  annotations,  mostly  by 
Frederick  AVebb  Hodge,  followed  by  a  veiy  complete  and  satisfactory 
index  and  including  a  reproduction  of  the  title  pages  of  the  first  edi- 
tions in  Latin,  French,  Dutch,  and  German. 

The  translation  by  ^Irs.  Ayer  is  one  to  excite  increasing  admira- 
tion as  one  continues  to  pore  over  the  volume.  Lidifferent  indeed 
must  be  the  reader  who  will  want  to  lay  down  the  book  without  com-  ^ 
pleting  its  perusal  at  one  sitting.  Mrs.  Ayer,  with  a  faithfulness 
that  amounts  to  genius,  preserves  the  spirit  of  the  original,  reproduc- 
ing its  quaintness,  its  thrills,  its  colorful  descriptions  so  that  the 
narrative  runs  smoothly  and  grips  the  attention  and  imagination  of 
the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  accuracy;  the 
translator  takes  no  unjustifiable  liberties  with  the  original;  there  is 
evidence  of  the  most  painstaking  linguistic  research.  Says  Charles 
Fletcher  Lunnnis  in  the  Preface : 

To  those  who  use  words  with  any  seriousness,  there  is  no  such  thinsr  as  a 
literal  translation"  on  any  considerable  scale.  A  word  may  be  translated 
literally;  a  hook  never.  This  is  not  a  literal  translation.  Tt  is  merely  an  ac- 
curate one.  It  jrives  what  r>enavides  said,  so  that  our  reader  can  nnderstaiid 
him  in  Enfrlish  as  clearly  and  as  closely  as  his  Seventeenth  Century  reader 
undei*st<)od  him  in  S])anish.  Xo  liberties  whatever  are  taken  with  his  mean- 
iu":  or  his  vocabulary.  We  have  found  no  warrant  to  educate  him,  to  multi})ly 
his  vocabulary,  to  remedy  his  repetitions. 

To  nuike  doubly  sure,  that  Benavides  is  not  made  to  sa}'  anything 
in  twentieth  century  Ameiican  that  he  did  not  intend  to  say  in  seven- 
teenth century  Spanish,  ^[r.  Lummis  carefully  went  over  the  trans- 
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,ti«)iu  compared  it  word  for  word,  pliraso  for  phrase,  and  saw  to  it 

'hat  the  whole  is  tested  by  a  reasonably  thorough  familiarity  with 
-  .  documentary  Spanish  of  Benaviih's's  day  and  feUows,  with  eveiy 
iiiilf  of  the  g-round  Benavides  writes  of,  and  with  the  lani>-ua<>e  as  it 

>till  si)oken  there."  ]\[r.  Lunnnis  adds  exphmatory  footnotes  and 
-jiiiotations,  the  result  of  ten  years  of  careful  research  and  study, 
and  which  enhance  materially  the  value  of  the  publication. 

The  bulk  of  the  annotations,  however,  are  by  Frederick  Webb 
jiodiiv.  They  are  in  themselves  a  complete  text  book  on  the  ethno- 
l(»udcal  and  historical  lore  of  the  Spanish  and  Indian  Southwest,  sum- 
iiiiii.ii:  up  the  knowledg'e  g*ained  by  three  centuries  of  exploration, 
observation,  and  research.  The  clarity  of  these  notes,  their  concise- 
ness and  yet  completeness,  are  characteristic  and  make  them  invahi- 
able.  Afore  than  one  visitor  who  has  souglit  Hodge  in  his  tower 
room  at  the  Smithsonian  in  Washington,  or  has  been  with  him  in 
camp  or  followed  him  on  his  expeditions  in  the  West,  has  marveled 
at  his  literary  output,  its  volume,  its  scientific  accuracy,  its  literaiy 
tjualities.  He  never  gives  the  impression  of  being  hurried,  and  yet 
ills  HandhooJc  of  the  American  Indian  alone  would  ordinarily  be  con- 
sidered the  lifework  of  a  genius. 

He  who  desires  a  description  and  history  of  the  Indian  pueblos  of 
today,  shorn  of  the  fantasies  of  local  traditions,  or  he  who  wishes  to 
post  himself  on  the  Apaches  and  Xavajoes  without  being  lost  in  a 
maze  of  detail  or  a  labyrinth  of  contradictory  conclusions,  will  find 
tlu^m  in  these  annotations.  The  brief  biography  of  Benavides  and 
his  twenty-six  companions,  some  of  whom  suffered  martyrdom,  are 
lucid  and  valuable  sidelights  on  the  annals  of  the  day.  Mr.  Hodge 
does  not  endorse  the  contention  of  Benjamin  M.  Eead  that  the  first 
Spanish  colony  was  established  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande 
at  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  but  gives  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  to- 
irether  with  the  generally  accepted  statement  that  the  first  settlement 
was  at  Yunque  or  San  Gabriel,  near  Chamita,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Chama,  as  related  in 
Leadi}if/  Facts  of  Xew  Mexican  History,  by  Colonel  Ralph  Emerson 
Twitchell.  In  fact,  Hodge  relies  ini])licitly  upon  such  scholars  as  the 
late  Adolf  F.  A.  Bandelier,  at  one  time  on  the  staif  of  the  School  of 
.\nierican  Arclurology,  saying  of  him:  There  are  many  people  of 
Xew  Alexico  Avho  (  though  they  should  know  better,  for  the  best  work 
in  solving  the  prol)lems  of  the  history  of  their  connnonwealth  was 
done  l)y  Bandelier  in  their  very  midst)  will  tell  you  that  Santa  Fe 
<lates  from  1540,  or  15-1:2,  or  therea1)outs,  and  that  their  ca])ital  was 
founded  amidst  a  teeming  Indian  population."  '  ^Fr.  Hodge's  note 
on  Santa  Fe  covers  almost  four  pages  of  finely  printed  tc^xt  and  it  is 
an  admiral)le  sunnning  up  of  the  history  of  Xew  ]\rexico's  capital. 
Hodge  refers  to  the  wife  of  Onate,  the  founder  of  Santa  Fe,  as  a 
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granddaughter  of  Montezuma,  while  Benjamin  ^I.  Read,  in  his  fortli- 
coming  biography  of  Heniando  Cortez,  refers  to  Ohate  as  a  great- 
grandson  of  Alontezuma,  a  grandson  of  Cortez  and  the  daughter  of 
Montezuma.  Hodge  makes  short  shrift  of  the  assertion  that  k^anta 
Fe  is  the  oldest  town  or  European  settlement  in  the  United  Stato 
and  makes  a  few  caustic  remarks  about  historians  who  take  the  old 
chroniclers  too  literally,  especially  in  trying  to  locate  landmarks  l)y 
following  their  directions  of  east,  west,  north,  and  south  too  exactly. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hodge  places  great  faith  in  the  findings  of  such 
original  workers  in  the  field  of  linguistics  and  ethnology  as  John 
Peabody  Harrington,  of  the  School  of  American  Archaeology,  and 
cites  copiously  from  the  writings  of  the  director  of  the  School,  Dr. 
Edgar  Lee  Hewett,  and  from  the  scholarly  translation  of  The  Span- 
ish Archives,  and  Leadlufi  Facts  of  Xew  Mexican  Histori/y  by  Colonel 
Ralph  Emerson  Twitchell,  another  member  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee of  the  School  of  American  Archaeology.  Other  authors  are 
cited,  numy  sources  not  generally  accessible  or  known,  are  given,  and 
the  notes  furnish  a  fairly  complete  and  certainly  a  most  valuable 
bibliography  to  the  serious  student  of  the  ethnology  and  chronicles 
of  the  Southwest. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  scholar,  but  also  to  the  general  reader  that 
Mrs.  Ayer's  book  will  prove  a  source  of  delight. 

What  Herodotus  was  to  the  ancient  world,  that  Fray  Alonso  de 
Benavides  is  to  the  early  colonial  period  of  New  Mexico.  Though 
Benavides  wrote  the  story  of  Xew  Mexico  almost  300  years  ago,  his 
Memorial  to  the  king  of  Spain,  when  transcribed  into  modern  terms,  ^ 
is  still  as  readable  and  as  interesting  as  a  well-written  book  of  travel. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  Benavides  possessed  to  a  high  degree  that  in- 
stinct which  makes  a  modern  newspaper  reporter,  and  which  saves 
him  from  the  insufferable  dullness  of  the  average  chronicler  of  early 
times.  He  seemed  to  recognize  a  good  story  at  sight  and  knew  how 
to  tell  it  with  convincing  directness.  True,  he  fell  into  error  now 
and  then,  but  error  that  was  natural  and  excusable,  and  certainly 
not  as  reprehensible  as  the  flocks  of  misstatements  that  mar  many 
a  book  on  the  Southwest  written  at  this  day  by  authors  of  repute, 
not  to  speak  of  historians  of  Xew  Alexico  who  make  themselves 
ridiculous  by  giving  credence  and  renewed  circulation  to  stories  as 
wildly  im]>rol)able  as  the  most  fantastic  miracle  with  which  Bena- 
vides tests  the  credulity  of  the  king.  And  what  of  custodians  of 
historic  landmarks,  who  despite  the  clearly  established  facts  of  his- 
tory, continue  to  regale  the  tourist  with  apocryphal  legends  that  are 
absurd  on  their  very  face  ? 

Considering  the  times  and  his  opportunities,  Benavides  tells  a  re- 
markably straightforwar<l  tale.  Thoroughly  convinced  himself  that 
he  was  recording  accei)ted  facts,  there  is  ample  internal  evidence  for 
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is  >iiieerity  in  his  Mcntorial.  It  is  true,  Benavides  had  somewhat 
uik'  Ljclowing  imagination  of  the  twentieth  century  publicist  but  even 

•  that,  although  he  had  a  special  cause  to  plead,  he  did  not  permit 
js  t'ntliusiasm  to  run  away  with  him  as  does  many  an  up-to-the- 
•iiimite  connnercial  club  secretary  dilating  upon  the  climate,  scenery, 
wonderful  resources  of  his  home  burg.  In  fact,  as  a  feature 
...  1  itrr,  Benavides  woukl  at  this  day  be  considered  an  ultra  consei'^'-a- 
ti\t',  and  as  a  war  correspondent  his  editor-in-chief  would  declare 
that  he  lacked  imagination,  because  he  was  too  careful  of  his  facts. 
N'rvertheless,  Benavides  writing  as  he  did  to  impress  the  king  of 
Spain  with  the  importance  of  Xew  ^lexico  as  a  field  for  exploitation 
and  for  the  winning  of  souls  for  Christ  and  his  Most  Catholic  Maj- 
.'-ty,  knew  well  what  should  be  told  and  what  should  be  omitted,  how 
U)  observe  and  how  to  describe,  how  to  ascertain  facts  and  how  to 
tril  them,  without  getting  himself  into  the  embarrassing  position  of 
Fray  Marcos  de  Xiza,^  almost  a  century  before.  Of  course,  Bena- 
\  ides  possessed  that  culture  and  broad  educational  foundation  with- 
out which  even  the  most  gifted  writer  is  but  ''as  sounding  brass  or 
a  tinkling  cymbal.'^ 

It  is  nothing  short  of  remarkable  that  most  places  described  by 
HcMiavides  can  be  located  with  accuracy  today  and  that  the  ethno- 
loL^ical,  zoological,  climatological,  and  geographical  observations  he 
nia<le  casually,  are  verified  by  accurate  scientific  research  at  this  late 
I  lay.  Truly,  he  presents  a  picture  of  the  Xew  Mexico  of  his  day  that 
is  vivid  and  in  the  main  accurate,  and  which  is  easily  recognized  by 
the  Xew  Mexican  who  knows  his  Xew  Mexico.  What  is  more,  he 
'.rives  a  clear  understanding  of  the  thought  and  the  spirit  of  his  time, 
of  the  manner  of  peo|)le  that  these  Spanish  Conquistadores  and 
Franciscans  were.  There  is  no  other  source  that  could  be  spared  so 
little.  Upon  the  Xew  Mexican's  "five  foot  book  shelf"  Mrs.  Ayer's 
translation  of  Benavides  has  a  secure  place. 

Selecting  at  random  from  the  Memorial  which  recounts  many  a 
miracle  and  many  a  thrilling  anecdote,  revealing  more  of  the  life  in 
Xew  ]\rexico  in  that  da\'  than  would  a  tome  of  descriptive  narrative, 
the  following  in  reference  to  the  practices  of  the  Penitentes  or  Third 
'  >rder  of  St.  Francis,  is  perhaps  typical  of  the  style  and  naiveness  of 
Px'iiavides,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Ayer's  translation: 

AVhen  I  be^ran  the  convei'sion  of  tlu^  ixreat  Pneblo  of  Xntiianas/  the  whicli  I 
•i<'(hcated  to  the  grlorioiis  San  Tsidro.  xVrclibishop  of  Sevilla,  because  of  havinc: 
h'-LTun  the  conversion  on  his  day.  And  it  so  fell  that  seeinof  himself  convinced, 
■■'fid  that  under  luy  reasouinp;  all  the  puehh>  had  determined  to  be  Christian, 
the  wizard  was  much  an<rered,  and  said  at  the  top  of  his  voice:  "You  Span- 
iards and  Christians,  how  crazy  you  are  !    And  you  live  like  crazy  folks !  You 

^  Twitclioll,  Leadii^ff  Facts  of  Nric  Mt  jimn  Eistory,  vol,  i,  p,  186. 

^  Tlie  Jiinianes  Mesa  is  sitiiat^'<l  near  Taltira  (popularly  but  erroneously  known  as  Gran 
^^  livira)  in  southwestern  Torranoe  County  and  extends  into  northeastern  Socorro  County. 
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want  to  teach  us  that  we  be  crazy  also  I"  1  asked  liiin  wliereiii  we  were  crazy. 
And  he  must  have  seen  some  {)rocession  of  penance  (hirinu;  Holy  Week  in  soinf 
puebh)  of  Christians,  and  so  he  si\\d:  "You  Cliristians  are  so  crazy  that  you 
go  all  together,  flogging  yourselves  like  crazy  people  in  the  streets,  sheddinir 
your  blood.  And  thus  you  must  wish  that  this  pueblo  be  also  crazy."  And 
with  this,  greatly  angered  and  yelling  he  went  forth  from  the  pueblo,  sayini.' 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  crazy.  Over  which  matter  all  were  left  laughing, 
and  I  much  more,  since  I  recognized  and  was  pei'suaded  that  it  was  the  Demon, 
who  went  fleeing,  confounded  by  the  virtue  of  the  divine  word. 

Perhaps  the  soeiolog'ist  or  at  least  the  missionary  of  today  may 
find  something-  of  interest  in  passages  like  these,  which  it  may  l)e 
imagined,  Benavides  wrote  with  a  twinkling  in  his  shrewd  eyes : 

And  so  they  have  a  notable  atfection  for  the  things  of  the  church,  which 
they  attend  with  notable  love  and  devotion,  as  all  the  churches  and  monasteries 
they  have  made,  fully  testify.  Of  all  the  which  it  will  seem  an  enchantment  to 
state  that  sumptuous  and  beautiful  as  they  are,  they  were  built  solely  by  the 
women  and  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  curacy.  For  among  these  nations  it 
is  the  custom  for  the  women  to  build  the  walls;  and  the  men  spin  and  weave 
their  mantas,  and  go  to  war  and  the  chase;  and  if  we  oblige  some  man  to  build 
a  wall,  he  runs  away  from  it.  and  the  women  laugh.  And  with  this  work  of 
w^omen  there  have  been  built  more  than  flfty  churches,  with  roofs,  with  very 
beautiful  carv^ings  and  fretwork  and  the  walls  very  well  painted.  For  there 
are  mar\'elous  highlands  of  every  sort  of  timber;  and  with  the  care  that  we 
Religious  have  put  to  teaching  the  Indians  of  the  curacy,  there  are  very  good 
craftsmen  in  carpentry  and  in  all  the  crafts.  And  thus  they  are  today  so  well 
instructed  in  everything,  particularly  in  the  things  of  the  Faith  and  Christian- 
ity, that  it  causes  wonder  to  see  that  in  less  than  twenty  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  baptizing  began,  and  particularly  in  the  last  eight  years,  wherein  the 
harvest  of  souls  has  been  more  abundant,  they  seem  Christians  of  a  hundred 
years'  standing.  If  we  go  passing  along  the  roads,  and  they  see  us  from  their 
pueblos  or  fields,  they  all  come  forth  with  very  great  joy,  saying:  "Praised 
be  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ!  Praised  be  the  most  holy  Sacrament!"  And  we 
arrive  at  their  pueblos  they  meet  us  with  nosegays  and  regale  us  with  fish  or 
with  whatever  they  have:  and  the  captain  of  the  pueblo  gives  us  welcome  and 
compliments,  for  that,  being  Priests  of  God,  we  honor  their  pueblos  wherein 
they  used  to  live  like  savages:  and  other  sayings  after  this  fashion.  They  are 
all  a  folk  who  dress  themselves  in  mantas  of  cotton,  and  in  skins,  and  in  their* 
fashion  try  to  deck  themselves  out  as  they  can  in  particular,  with  necklaces  and 
earrings  of  tur([uoises,  for  they  have  mines  of  these,  and  cut  them  though  im- 
perfectly. And  the  women  dress  themselves  decently,  with  their  numtas  of 
cotton  figured  and  l)roid(M-ed  with  the  same. 

Benavides  emphasizes  rei)eatedly  that  all  the  trades  were  taught, 
saying  of  the  work  of  the  Franciscans: 

The  continuous  occupation  which  they  liave  is  that  of  ^Martha  and  ]\Iary  — 
like  IMartha  following  the  active  life:  treating  the  sick  and  sustaining  tin- 
needy  poor,  for  this  i)urpose  causing  flelds  to  be  sown  and  cattle  raised.  And 
with  this,  to  break  the  lands  for  the  Indians  that  do  n(tt  live  in  the  settlement. 
And  after  having  made  them  the  house,  and  the  entire  pueblo,  and  plowed  tlie 
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lands,  and  sowed  them,  and  given  the  Indians  everythinti'  necessary  for  those 
first  months,  they  bring  them  to  live  there  like  civilized  p(M)ple.  Where  they 
tc.ieli  them  to  pray  all  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  good  customs  and  even  so 
tiiey  teach  the  boys  to  read  and  write  and  to  sing.  For  it  is  a  thing  for  which 
to  praise  the  Lord  to  see  in  so  little  time  so  many  chapels  with  the  organ  chant. 
And  even  so  all  the  crafts  and  trades  for  human  use  —  such  as  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, carpenters,  blacksmiths  and  the  rest,  in  which  they  are  already  ver^^ 
dexterous.' 

Beiiavidcs  was  fearless  in  criticizing  both  ecclesiastical  and  polit- 
ical authorities  and  in  his  day  probably  was  deemed  a  "mnck  raker" 
or  even  a  ^'progressive."  For  instance,  when  he  complains  of  the 
lack  of  news  from  Spain,  he  says:  ''For  though  it  is  true  that  this 
dispatch  is  assigned  and  determined  to  be  made  x^unctually  every 
three  years,  five  and  six  years  are  wont  to  pass  without  the  Royal 
officials  bethinking  themselves  about  us  —  and  God  knows  what  it 
costs  to  remind  them."  He  does  not  hesitate  to  charge  the  Spanish 
governor  with  cux^idity  and  to  report  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty  and 
treachery  that  had  aroused  the  resentment  and  indignation  of  the 
Franciscans. 

With  all  his  zeal,  Benavides  was  fair-minded  enough  to  remark 
that  the  religion  of  the  Pueblos  "was  not  formal  idolatry,"  and  he 
describes  some  of  their  ceremonies  which  are  given  to  this  day.  To 
those  who  know  and  love  their  Santa  Fe,  who  have  visited  or  dwelt 
in  its  Palace  of  the  Governors,  the  following  brief  description  of 
Santa  Fe  before  1630,  brings  up  a  very  definite  vision  of  the  ancient 
city  in  its  beginnings  : 

Turning  back  from  the  foregoing  pueblo  (Pecos)  seven  leagues  toward  the 
west,  is  the  Villa  of  Santa  Fe,  head  of  this  Kingdom,  where  reside  the  govern- 
ors and  the  Spaniards,  who  must  number  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
though  only  some  fifty  of  them  can  ann  themselves,  for  lack  of  weapons.  And 
though  few  and  ill-eiiiiipped,  God  hath  permitted  that  they  should  always  come 
out  victorious;  and  hath  caused  among  the  Indians  so  great  fear  of  them  and 
of  their  arfpiebuses  that  ^nth  only  hearing  it  said  that  a  Spaniard  is  going  to 
their  pueblos  they  flee.  And  to  keep  up  this  fear,  when  it  is  in  order  to  punish 
some  rebellious  [)u<d)lo.  they  use  great  rigors  with  them.  AVere  it  not  for  this, 
many  times  they  would  have  tried  to  kill  the  Spaniards,  seeing  them  so  far 
from  New  Spain  whence  any  succor  might  come  to  them.  All  the  soldiers  are 
well  taught  the  catechism  and  lunnble.  and  of  good  example,  for  tlie  most  part 
to  the  Indians.  Your  Alajesty  supports  this  presidio,  not  with  pay  from  your 
Royal  cotTers,  but  making  them  trustees  of  those  })ueblos  by  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  tribute  which  the  Indians  pay  them  is  for  each  house  one  manta, 
which  is  one  vara  (.'^3  inches)  of  cotton  cloth,  and  one  fanega  (a  measure  1.6 

5  Mr.  Frederick  Webb  Tlotlo-e  makes  the  followiiij^  footnote  to  this  passaj^e:  ''From 
wliich  the  superintendents  of  some  of  our  Indian  s<'hools  mi-,dit  nn'm  a  few  j>oints  in  in- 
dustrial education  instea.l  of  ti^achin-j;  the  Indian  youth  printino;,  drawing;,  painting,  tin- 
n'm^r,  oratory,  etc.,  for  -udnch  they  have  no  earthly  need  wiien  returne<l  to  their  people, 
while  the  textile  and  fictile  arts,  in  which  the  sedentary  Indian  is  naturally  a<lept,  are 
slowly  but  surely  bein^^  f oro;otten. " 
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to  2.49  bushels)  of  corn  each  year,  wherewith  the  needy  Spaniards  sustain 
themselves.  Tliey  must  have  in  service  700  soids ;  so  that  between  Spaniards, 
half  breeds  and  Indians  there  must  be  a  thousand  souls  in  Santa  Fe.  And  it  is 
a  folk  so  punctual  in  obedience  to  its  governors  that  unto  whatsoever  fraca.s 
comes  up  they  sally  with  their  weapons  and  horses  at  their  own  cost  and  do 
valorous  deeds.  There  lacked  only  the  principal  thing  which  was  the  church. 
The  one  they  had  was  a  poor  hut.  for  the  religious  attended  first  to  building- 
the  churclu'S  for  the  Indians  they  were  converting  and  with  whom  they  were 
ministering  and  living.  And  so,  as  soon  as  I  came  in  as  Custodian  (1622)  I 
commenced  to  build  the  church  and  monastery  —  and  to  the  honor  and  glor^' 
of  God  our  Lord,  it  would  shine  in  whatsoever  place.  There  already  the  Re- 
ligious teach  Spaniards  and  Indians  to  read  and  write,  to  play  instruments 
and  sing,  and  all  the  trades  of  civilization.  Though  cold,  the  spot  is  the  most 
fertile  in  all  New  Mexico. 

The  temptation  to  quote  is  met  on  every  page  of  the  Memorial. 
There  is  not  a  dull  line  in  the  entire  volume.  It  is  inspiring  to  call 
up  a  vision  of  the  brave  and  scholarly  Franciscan  monk  writing  his 
Memorial  to  the  king  three  hundred  years  ago.  Then  to  go  to  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the  Newberry  Library  in  the  youth- 
ful titan  of  the  cities,  Chicago,  made  incomx)arably  rich  by  the  gifts 
of  her  husband,  and  there  Avatch  Mrs.  Ayer  bend  lovingly  over  a  copy 
of  the  Memorial  translating  it  faithfully  and  planning  a  worthy  set-- 
ting  for  it.  Then  to  visit  the  tower  of  the  famous  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution at  the  nation's  capital  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  be  with 
one  of  the  country's  scientists  as  he  annotates  the  Memorial  with 
discrimination  and  with  the  ripe  attainments  of  more  than  three 
decades  of  research  in  the  Spanish  Southwest.  Finally  to  go  to 
El  Alisal  in  the  glorious  city  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  Pacific,  there  to 
visit  the  savant  who  has  given  so  freely  of  his  genius,  of  his  erudi- 
tion, of  his  time  and  of  his  very  life,  that  New  Mexico  and  its  treas- 
ures might  be  better  known  and  appreciated,  pouring  out  his  knowl- 
edge so  that  the  friar  custodian  who  wrote  better  than  he  knew, 
might  be  understood,  in  the  light  of  modern  conditions  and  knowl- 
edge. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note,  that  Mr.  Ayer  has  promised  to  make 
a  gift  of  the  plates  from  which  the  book  is  printed,  to  the  ^luseum 
of  New  ]Mexico  at  Santa  Fe,  which  is  housed  in  the  Palace  of  tlu' 
Governors,  in  which  Mr.  Ayer  spent  some  time  in  1862,  when  as  a 
member  of  the  California  column  he  already  gave  evidence  of  his 
passion  for  literature  and  art  that  have  made  him  a  lienefactor  of  the 
American  people.  Seddom  it  is  that  a  publication  is  issued  under 
such  fortuitous  circumstances  and  rarely  is  a  contribution  to  history 
and  literature  both  so  valuable  and  beautiful  as  is  the  Ayer  edition 
of  Benavides. 
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MxiKNsivE  excavation  work  is  being'  condneted  dnring  the  present 
Hfason  in  !San  Jnan  Connty,  New  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Earl  Morris,  tlie 
work  being*  financed  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  ^lorgan.  The  point  cliosen 
lies  eleven  miles  up  the  La  Plata  above  Farniing'ton  on  the  Freeman 
ranch.  The  work  has  so  far  revealed  three  distinct  forms  of  archi- 
tectural structure.  The  location  of  the  ruins  is  on  a  point  of  land 
just  northwest  of  the  Freeman  home  and  was  selected  because  of  the 
splendid  view  it  affords  of  the  approach  of  any  enemies. 

The  first  form  of  structure  is  that  of  the  pit  house,  which  is  simply 
an  excavation  in  the  earth,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  the  walls  plas- 
tered and  covered  over.  After  the  dwellers  in  these  rude  residences 
had  passed  away  their  ruins  covered  over  with  drifting*  sands  and 
almost  or  altogether  effaced  by  the  ravages  of  time,  a  second  group 
of  people  selected  this  same  spot  as  a  dwelling*  place  and  erected  a 
home  made  of  rock  and  mortar.  Of  this  second  period  of  occupancy 
they  have  now  uncovered  as  fine  a  kiva  as  has  ever  been  exposed  to 
view  in  this  section. 

The  kiva  is  a  ceremonial  room  devoted,  no  doubt,  to  religious  rites 
and  tribal  councils.  This  chamber  is  constructed  in  a  circular  form 
with  a  tunnel  that  leads  almost  always  to  the  southern  outlet.  There 
is  no  entrance  except  a  door  at  the  top.  On  the  sides  are  shelves,  or 
rather  an  outward  extension  of  the  walls  so  as  to  form  a  shelf  or  seat. 
In  the  center  of  the  room,  with  a  wall  which  rises  up  a  couple  of  feet 
between  it  and  the  tunnel,  is  located  a  fireplace  or  mayhap  it  is  called 
a  sacrificial  altar,  for  we  know  very  little  of  the  habits  of  these 
l^eople.  There  are  six  of  these  seats  or  shelves,  which  were  made 
sacred  to  the  cardinal  points,  they  adding  the  zenith  and  nadir  to 
our  four  directions. 

This  kiva  has  several  small  apertures  in  the  wall,  which  are  neatly 
arranged  with  mason  work  and  which,  with  an  opening  of  something 
like  six  inches  square,  widens  out  into  a  cavity  that  might  contain 
several  gallons.  Not  far  from  the  fireplace  is  the  opening  in  the 
floor  through  which  they  were  sup])osed  to  conmumicate  with  the 
s[)irits  of  the  earth  or  life  spirits.  It  was  evidently  their  idea  that 
lif(^  sprang  out  of  the  earth  —  which  after  all  is  not  so  much  at  vari- 
ajice  with  the  teachings  of  the  scientists  of  the  twentieth  century. 
This  is  the  room  Avhich  AV.  A.  Hunter  an<l  G.  C.  Bero  are  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  funds  to  preserve,  and  they  should  meet  with  success, 
for  it  is  very  important  to  the  connnunity  that  this  entire  ruin  be 
kept  intact. 
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The  people  who  built  this  house  and  the  four  kivas,  one  of  whieh 
we  have  just  described,  passed  away.  Perhaps  a  few  centuries 
elapsed  and  anoth(^r  people  eanie  to  this  same  spot,  intent  on  build- 
ing- for  some  purpose.  About  eighteen  incJies  of  dirt  had  accumu- 
hxted  on  top  of  this  old  dwelling  place  when  the  newcomers  began  to 
buihl.  Here  they  erected  a  stone  building  approximately  fifty  by 
eighty-four  feet  in  dimensions.  It  was  a])out  eighty-four  feet  east 
and  west  and  fifty  feet  north  and  south.  The  walls  of  this  building- 
are  about  ten  feet  high.  In  one  room  the  walls  have  been  exposed  to 
a  depth  of  eight  feet  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  floor  yet. 

There  is  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  pottery  of  these  three 
different  periods.  The  marking  of  the  first  period  is  not  well  defined. 
The  second  is  almost  exclusively  in  curved  lines.  The  last  is  made 
up  of  angles  and  geometrical  lines. 

One  feature  that  shows  that  the  last  house  must  have  been  used 
for  a  very  long  time  is  a  strengthening  wall  built  on  the  west  side 
to  reenforce  the  original  wall.  This  wall  starts  about  eighteen 
inches  above  the  foundation  of  the  original  wall. 

Mr.  Morris  will  gladly  cooperate  in  having  these  ruins  preserved, 
and  all  of  us  who  know  him  know  that  every  dollar  he  spends  will 
be  used  honestly  and  efficiently.  If  these  ruins  are  preser\^ed, 
and  advertised  in  connection  with  the  Mesa  A'^i'^^e  and  the  ruins 
at  Aztec,  which  will  be  partly  excavated  this  sunnner,  it  will  bring 
thousands  of  tourists  through  here  in  the  years  to  come.  Peo- 
ple are  just  waking-  up  to  the  great  field  of  interest  this  southwest 
section  contains.  Each  year  more  work  of  research  is  being  done 
and  more  tourists  are  attracted.  Let  us  be  alive  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  near  future. 

Mr.  a,  AV.  Thompsox,  writing  in  the  News  of  Clayton,  using  as  his 
text  a  statement  made  by  Gregg  in  his  Commerce  of  the  Prairies, 
identifies  a  number  of  localities  along  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail.  He 
says : 

There  are  probably  few  residents  of  Clayton  or  the  county  who  know  any- 
thing: at  all  of  the  first  observed  Fourth  of  July  anniversary  ever  observed 
in  Xortheni  ^h-xieo,  and  on  Uniini  county  soil.  Of  coui^e  otlier  observ- 
ances may  have  not  been  properly  elironicled  prior  to  that  of  which  I  write. 
And  as  it  is  eiiriity-five  yeai-s  since  the  boom  of  cannon,  whistle  of  fife,  and  heat 
of  drum  uslu'r*^]  in  the  dawn  of  the  Ith  of  July  (IS'U")  it  is  both  proper  and 
befittinjr  tliat  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  this  occurrence,  even  if  it  is 
nothin<r  more  than  a  sliort  newspaper  article  thereon. 

At  that  time  and  until  1846-48,  T^nion  county,  and  all  New  Mexico,  in  fact 
was  a  part  and  portion  of  the  Tmpt^rial  Republic  of  ^lexico,  and  ruled  or  mis- 
ruled by  a  representative  of  that  Republic,  the  Governor  at  Santa  Fe.  The 
celebration  therefore  occurred  on  forei^rn  soil,  tlioug"h  the  participants  were 
American  citizens. 
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Sniiie  eiirht  or  nine  yeai^s  before  the  theme  of  our  story  was  enacted,  or  in 
(»r  182'5,  the  first  wheeled  vehicle  had  crossed  Union  county,  enroute  from 
I fid»'j>*'n<ience,  Missouri,  to  Santa  Fe  by  way  of  the  Ciiiiiiiaron  cut-otf  of  the 
•>  ,iita  Ke  trail.  In  tliis  cniineetion  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  this  original 
N  iiitii  Fe  hi'-diway.  fnr  a  nund)er  of  years  traversed  tlie  country  soutli  of  the 
=  :  hhit  Far  iiionntains.  and  fiom  probably  1824  to  1827,  leavino-  tlie  present 
ti-ail  at  Cnld  Sprinus.  t\hy  miles  nortlu'ast  of  Clayton,  in  Oklahoma,  it 
,-ru<«.«Ml  the  Corriunpa  at  or  near  tln'  ])resent  ^lay  ranch,  where  there  is  a 
jM-n-nnial  sprinL',  pursuing-  a  southwesterly  course  to  the  next  watering  place 

the  Perico,  possibly  at  the  now  Pitchfork  ranch.  From  this  we  may  as- 
vuine  tliat  the  first  wheeled  vehicles  traveling-  westward,  for  wagons  were  first 
ijM'd  along  this  trail  in  the  years  above,  likely  enough  passed  through  the  very 
streets  of  Clayton,  as  they  descended  to  the  water  three  miles  to  the  west,  they 
nuist  have  been  very  near  to  them. 

'I'his  route  had  been  abandoned  in  1831  for  the  line  north  of  the  Rabbit 
Mars  and  which  was  commonly  used  by  the  freight  caravans  and  stages  until 
b^TO. 

In  the  year  1831  a  caravan  of  merchants'  vehicles  left  Independence.  Mis- 
souri, for  Santa  Fe.  The  date  of  their  departure  from  the  former  point  was 
yiiiy  15,  and  their  wagons  numbered  thirty,  well  filled  with  drygoods,  provi- 
sions and  other  articles  of  merchandise.  With  these  adventurous  spirits,  whom 
neither  fear  of  Indians  nor  the  terrors  of  the  desert  could  baffle  or  affright,  was 
one  Josiah  Gregg,  a  Yankee  lad  from  the  state  of  Connecticut,  seeking  health, 
and  who  accompanied  the  party  in  the  capacity  of  a  sightseer,  through  the 
Ntrenuous  times  he  performed  well  his  part  in  the  defense  of  the  expedition. 
Sul)se(iiiently  he  published  a  book,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  which  has  im- 
mortalized his  name,  an  authority  on  occupation,  as  well  as  a  graphic  portrayal 
of  the  incidents  of  frontier  life. 

Things  went  well  ^nth  this  caravan,  one  of  the  many  going  over  the  trail 
through  Union  county  that  year,  for  Gregg  elsewhere  records  that  in  1831  no 
less  than  $250,000  worth  of  merchandise  was  transported  from  Indej)endence 
to  Santa  Fe  over  this  very  road  in  130  wagons,  and  with  these  caravans  were 
320  men,  eighty  of  whom  were  traders. 

There  was  then  a  strip  of  unmarked  country  some  sixty-eight  miles  long, 
tiiat  stretched  between  the  Arkansas  and  Cimarron  rivers,  and  without  water 
except  in  the  rainy  season.  But  the  rain  fell  on  the  Gregg  party,  and  they 
got  over  it  with  few  mishaps,  though  they  missed  their  direction  once  when 
Hearing  the  Cimarron  valley,  whither  they  finally  descended  on  the  morning 
of  June  19th.  Following  this  up  to  '"Willow  Bar,''  even  tlien  so  named,  there 
they  had  a  skirmish  witii  Indians  in  which  no  one  of  their  party  was  injured, 
and  on  the  30th  of  June  the  party  camped  at  Cold  Springs,  now  the  ranch  of 
Henry  Hood,  where  they  halted  about  noon  and  partook  of  the  refreshing 
water  of  this  delightful  spot,  alxmt  which,  to  (|uote  from  Gregg,  ''grape,  wild 
'•urrant  and  tlie  plums  abounded,  all  bending  under  their  unripe  fruit." 

In  1831,  the  Currumpa  crossing  of  the  old  trail  was  where  it  may  be  seen 
today,  over  a  rocky  bottcnn  some  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Chiyton,  and  the 
Moses,  Xew  ^lexico,  postoffice.  This  stream  was  then  known  as  ]\[cXee's 
cH'ek,  from  a  sad  accident  that  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1828,  when  two  young 
men,  one  by  the  name  of  ^IcXee,  on  their  return  from  Santa  Fe.  were  mur- 
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dered  by  Indians  as  tliey  lay  asleep  on  the  banks  near  tlie  old  crossing,  within 
sifjrht  of  the  caravan  and  in  open  day.  This  stream  the  CJr('Li<r  party  rfaehcd 
on  the  lU'riit  of  the  ;^d  of  July,  a  distance  from  tlieir  point  of  departure.  Inde- 
pendence, of  555  miles.  In  all  probability  the  thirty  wa<^ons  with  their  com- 
plement of  horses,  mules  and  oxen,  crossed  to  the  south  side,  as  the  site  there 
is  better  adapted  for  camping-,  and  according  to  their  daily  custom,  drew  up 
in  circular  order,  the  wagcms  being  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  corral  in  whicli 
the  animals  were  enclosed  the  night.  Supper  was  cooked,  the  watch  was  as- 
signed, the  camp  put  in  order  for  the  night  and  its  darkness,  and  the  guards 
entered  their  silent  duties  on  the  outpost,  and  serenely,  in  a  foreign  country, 
with  500  nnles  separating  them  from  civilization,  and  thrice  that  number  from 
home,  for  some  at  least,  this  party  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  quiet  of  the 
Curnimpa  Valley.  Quiet  ?  Xot  that  night.  Patriotism  never  slumbers  nor 
did  it  there  in  1831,  and  the  spirit  of  Concord  and  Lexington  awoke  very 
early  next  morning.  There  were  no  neighboring  citizens  there  then  to  join 
these  Argonauts  in  their  uproarious  proclamation  of  another  American  birth- 
day, nor  even  Indians  to  wonder  at  the  unusual  din ;  and  the  ^Mexican  authori- 
ties at  Santa  Fe  cared  little  if  the  American  flag  flew  to  the  breeze  back  on 
McNee  creek.  But  listen  to  what  Gregg,  the  caravan's  Xenophon,  rather 
poetically  writes  happened  there.  His  account  is  not  long,  but  exceedingly 
impressive. 

"As  we  lay  camped  on  ]McXee's  creek,"  says  he,  "the  Fourth  of  July 
dawned  upon  us.  Scarce  liad  the  gray  twilight  brushed  his  dusky  brow,  when 
our  patriotic  camp  gave  lively  demonstrations  of  the  joy  that,  plays  around  the 
heart  of  every  American  on  the  anniversary  of  this  triumphant  day.  The  roar 
of  our  artillery  and  rifle  platoons  resounded  from  every  hill,  while  the  rumb- 
ling of  the  drum  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  fife  imparted  a  degree  of  martial 
interest  to  the  scene  which  was  well  calculated  to  stir  the  souls  of  men.  There 
was  no  limit  to  the  huzzas  and  enthusiastic  ejaculations  of  our  people,  and  at 
every  new  shout  the  vales  around  sent  forth  a  gladsome  response.  This  an- 
niversary is  always  hailed  with  heartful  joy  by  the  wayfarer  in  the  remote 
desert;  for  here  the  strifes  and  intrigues  of  party  spirit  are  unkno\m ;  nothing 
intrudes  in  these  solitary  wilds  to  mar  the  harmony  of  feeling  and  almost  pious 
exultation,  which  every  true  hearted  American  experiences  on  this  day." 

That  was  all.  Then  the  mules  and  oxen,  we  may  suppose,  took  up  theii- 
work,  and  the  outriders  preceding  them,  these  patriotic  voyagers,  eighty-five 
yeai^  since,  weiit  on  their  way  toward  Rabbit  Ear  Creek,  finally  to  reach 
Santa  Fe,  and  later  chronicling  their  fitting  observance  of  July  Fourth.  Prop- 
er indeed  does  it  seem  to  me,  that  Union  county  and  Clayton,  this  very  year, 
should  take  up  the  neglected  work  of  recognizing  and  marking  appropriately 
some  of  the  nearby  historic  points.  The  old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  one  of  its  heri- 
tages, is  fast  losing  its  identity  and  soon  its  winding  track  will  disappear  for- 
ever. The  spirit  of  Gregg's  party  might  well  be  emulated  now  by  us  in  the 
preser\'ation  (^f  almost  forgotten  sites.  Among  others  there  shoidd  be  a  sub- 
stantial marker  placed  with  befitting  ceremonies  at  the  "old  crossing  on  tin* 
Currumi)a, " where  Union  county's  first  observance  of  American  Independence 
was  conunemorated. 
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\Vk  ahe  indebted  to  Wdl  ^I.  Tipton,  the  distiiiu-uislied  Santa  Fe  au- 
tiinrity  on  the  Spanish  hui,<;'uau-e,  for  some  en.h.u-htenment  as  to  the 
«,riirin  of  the  word  '^gringo.''    He  says: 

Kecently  the  Los  Angeles  Times  printed  the  following  explanation  of  the 
oHirin  of  the  word  ''gringo'':  "In  1846-1847  the  marching  song  of  the  Unit- 
,•,1  States  soldiers  in  ^lexico  was  'Green  Grow  the  Rushes,  0.'  They  sang  it 
fnuii  ^'era  Cruz  to  Chapultepec,  from  Tampico  to  ^Monterey.  The  words 
•..'pell  grow'  fastened  themselves  upon  the  ^lexiean  memory  in  association  with 
tiif  Americiins  and  soon  hecame  'gringo'  to  the  ^Mexican  tongue.'' 

I'his  explanation  is  simply  one  i)f  several  forms  in  which  this  fanciful  tali 
has  jieriodically  appeared  in  the  public  prints  for  many  years.  As  Xew  Mexi- 
can papers  have  already  begun  to  give  publicity  to  the  Timts\s  article,  it  seems 
to  he  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  i-eading  public  to  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
planation is  not  founded  upon  the  tnith. 

The  word  "gringo"  did  not  have  its  origin  either  in  Mexico  or  in  the  years 
1S46-1847.    It  was  in  use  in  Spain,  many  years  prior  to  the  Mexican  War. 

In  the  year  1787,  Father  Esteban  Terreros  y  Pando  published  a  dictionary 
«)f  the  Spanish  language  in  four  volumes.  In  the  second  volume  of  that  work 
he  made  the  statement  which  I  here  translate  from  the  Spanish  original:  "In 
Malaga  they  call  'gringo'  the  foreigners  who  have  a  certain  species  of  accent 
which  debars  them  from  an  easy  and  mitural  Castilian  speech,  and  in  Madi'id 
they  give  the  same  name,  and  for  the  same  cause,  particularly  to  the  Irish." 

That  statement  having  been  written  at  least  fifty-nine  years  before  the  ^Mex- 
iean  War  began,  seems  ade([uately  to  refute  the  assertion  of  the  Times  that  the 
word  "gringo"  originated  in  ]\Iexico  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  alleged. 

The  reason  for  applying  this  word  to  foreigners  becomes  more  apparent 
when,  upon  investigation,  we  learn  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  ''griego, " 
which  means  "Greek,"  that  it  was  used  in  the  phrase  "hablar  en  'gringo'," 
the  exact  equivalent  of  the  phrase  "hablar  en  gnego, "  which  means  literally. 
"To  speak  in  Greek,"  and  the  figurative  meaning  of  which  is  "To  speak  in  an 
unintelligible  numner. " 

Conse(]uently  the  phrase  was  commonly  used  to  describe  the  speech  of  for- 
eigner's, whose  language  was  not  intelligible  to  the  Spanish  people,  and  the 
word  "gringo"  came  into  use  as  a  nickname  applied  to  the  foreigiier  himself. 
The  use  of  the  word  has  extended  to  all  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  which 
I  have  any  knowledge. 

The  word  is  not  applied  to  Americans  alone,  but  to  the  English  also,  and  in 
some  parts  of  South  America  to  the  Italians.  In  the  Argentine  it  is  applied 
to  all  foreigners  except  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  other  Spanish-American 
peoples. 

A  VALUABLE  addition  to  our  library  is  A)niaJs  of  Old  Fort  Cunujiiuf/.'^ 
Xew  Mexico  1l^07~S,  by  AVilliani  Thornton  Parker,  ^I.D.,  member 
national  eonnnittee  Xational  Indian  War  Veterans'  Association,  for- 
nu'rly  adjutant  Society  of  Veterans  Indian  Wars,  etc.  Dr.  Parker 
says  of  this  old  post: 
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Fort  Cuiiiinin*r.s !  Wliat  nienioi-ics  cling  to  its  short  but  honorablt'  record! 
Staunch  and  strong,  it  seemed  to  derive  inspiration  from  the  gh)ri()us  hills  and 
Mi.iuntains  at  wliose  feet  it  nrstlcd.  Here  it  stood  a  shelter  to  its  faithful  gar- 
risons, and  a  haven  of  refuge  to  the  weary  and  imperiled  emigrants  and  travel- 
ers who  hastened  to  it  for  succour  and  relief.  A  veritable  Sentinel  of  the 
Southwest!  "The  lonely  little  posts,  where  for  many  weary  years  at  a  time 
tin*  soldiei'S  wearing  the  national  uniform  lived  and  warred  and  died,  with 
<j:ri'nt  endurance,  surrounded  by  the  desolation  of  vast  solitudes,  and  menaced 
by  the  most  merciless  of  foes,  have  now  either  been  abandoned,  or  are  the  seats 
of  flourishing  towns,  which  but  for  the  .cjci  fiions  of  fJtcse  soldiers,  would  never 
have  come  into  being,  and  the  memory  of  the  deeds  done  during  these  lonely 
years  of  peril,  fades  as  rapidly,  as  the  Avails  of  the  cantonments  crumble.*' 

Old  Fort  Cummings  has  fallen  to  ruins,  its  "doby"  walls  have  crumbled, 
and  Old  Glory  no  longer  "catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam" 
from  its  once  graceful  flagstaff.  Only  "Old  Baldy''  still  wears  the  same  snow- 
white  crest,  and  keeps  its  everlasting  vigil  as  the  sentinel  of  Cook's  Cafion 
and  of  the  Southwest! 

The  gallant  serv^ice  of  these  veterans  of  the  Indian  Wars,  attracted  scant 
notice  at  the  time,  amid  the  roar  of  our  huge  and  busy  national  life ;  and  they 
were  only  too  speedily  forgotten,  yet  "their  consequences  were  of  far  reaching 
importance,  and  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  they  should  be  commemorated." 

Dr.  Parker  is  the  author  of  Personal  Experiences  Among  Our 
Xorth  Americayi  Indians,  Records  of  the  Association  of  Acting  As- 
sistant. Surgeons,  U.  S.  Army,  etc.  He  was  an  acting  assistant  sur- 
geon, U.  S.  A. ;  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Indian  service ;  companion,  first 
class.  Order  of  Indian  AVars,  U.  S. ;  member  of  the  national  com- 
mittee of  the  Indian  AVar  Veterans^  Association,  and  fonnerly  adju- 
tant of  the  Society  of  Veterans  of  Indian  AVars.  The  dedication  of 
the  Annals  of  Old  Fort  Cummings  is  as  follows:  *'To  the  memory 
of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  125th  Regiment  Colored  In- 
fantry, United  States  Army,  whose  faithful  and  gallant  service,  at 
Fort  Cummings,  Ne\v  ^lexico,  during  the  Apache  Indian  War  in  the 
GO'S  won  the  respect  of  their  Indian  foes  and  the  admiration  of  their 
friend,  the  author.'' 

The  Philadelphia  Record  says  of  Life  Among  the  Indians: 
These  reminiscences  and  narratives  cover  the  period  from  1867  to  1885. 
The  author,  Captain  Parker,  is  an  aide-de-camp  in  the  Army  and  Xavy  Union; 
Companion,  first  class,  Order  of  Indian  "Wars,  of  the  Ignited  States;  member 
of  the  society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  formerly  acting  assist- 
ant surgeon  United  States  Army  and  formerly  surgeon  in  the  United  States 
Indian  service. 

Captain  Parker  dedicates  his  book  to  "the  gallant  old  Third  Cavalry,  Unit- 
ed States  army,  and  to  the  memoiy  of  the  brave  troopers  of  the  Third,  with 
whom  I  had  the  honor  to  ride  in  the  sixties  on  the  frontier."  Captain  Parker 
gives  accou!its  of  a  three  months'  journt^v  across  the  plains  vith  an  army  train; 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail  in  the  sixties:  hygiene  anu)ng  the  Indians;  marriage;  In- 
dian wonundiood ;  Indian  burial  customs  aiul  religious  observances.    He  tells 
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of  journeys  in  the  land  of  Hiawatha,  amono:  the  Chippewas,  dangers  of  the 
great  phiins  on  the  Arkansas  in  '67.  There  is  a  thrilling-  narrative  of  a  motli- 
er's  experience  in  the  cold  Northwest,  and  views  of  the  Indians  gained  at  llist 
hand. 

The  country  described  by  Captain  Parker  has  changed  much  in  the  past 
decade,  and  the  activities  of  the  Indians  have  decreased;  but  this  volume  is  an 
incalculably  valuable  picture  of  the  West  and  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  in 
times  which  saw  innumerable  dangers  to  the  white  people  who  invaded  those 
regions. 

The  methods  of  Indian  warfare  are  detailed  and  the  records  contain  ac- 
counts of  many  acts  of  heroism  on  the  part  not  only  of  the  soldiers,  but  of  the 
other  pioneers,  whose  aims  were  to  find  homes  and  to  develop  the  country. 
The  author  in  his  final  chapter  tells  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  of  the  last  century, 
and  recalls  that  the  distance  from  Kansas  City  to  Santa  Fe  was  800  miles  and 
took  110  days  to  make  the  journey. 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  clear-cut  and  accurate  view  of  the  Indian  at 
home,  in  his  worship,  in  his  amusements,  in  his  wars  and  his  usual  and  un- 
usual occupations  ^nll  find  their  opportunity  in  this  splendid  volume.  There 
are  several  illustrations  and  the  binding  is  of  Indian  red  cloth.  The  author 
publishes  the  volume  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

NOTES 

Mr.  a.  J.  Shotw'ell,  of  Freeport,  Ohio,  in  sending  Old  Saxta  Fe  the 
contribution  appearing  in  this  issue  covering  his  recollections  of  Jim 
Bridger,  says:  "I  was  a  member  of  the  Eleventh  Ohio  Cavalry  on 
duty  at  Fort  Laramie  the  years  1864-1865.  And  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  become  well  acquainted  with  this  man,  greatest  of  frontiei*. 
scouts.  I  parted  with  him  at  Fort  Kearny  early  in  January,  1S66, 
after  a  ten  days'  journey  from  Fort  Laramie,  in  which  time  he  nar- 
rated to  me  the  story  of  his  life,  from  the  time  he  ran  away  from 
home,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  at  the  age  of  twelve  — 1822  —  up  to  the 
time  of  our  journey  above  mentioned.  From  memory  I  have  writ- 
ten up  a  sketch  of  his  life  as  then  narrated." 

The  late  Smith  II.  Simpson  once  told  the  editor  of  Old  Saxta  Fe 
that  Bridger  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Taos  and  Santa  Fe.  In  1S.)7 
he  met  this  famous  mountainman  along  with  W.  F.  Drannan  and  Kit 
Carson  at  Taos,  from  wducli  point  all  three  were  "outfitting''  for  a 
trip  into  the  Northwest.  On  this  journey  they  had  trouble  with  the 
Blackfoot  Indians.  The  fight  occurred  in  the  Yellowstone  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bozeman  Valley.  The  conflict  lasted  only  a  few 
minutes  and  at  its  conclusion  Carson  told  Bridger  that  inasmuch 
the  fight  ha«l  been  on  his  account  the  place  would  be  called  "Bridger'.s 
Pass." 

Me.  a.  Thompsox,  writing  the  editor  of  Old  Saxta  Fe,  u'ive- 
some  information  of  importance  and  of  considerable  interest  to  tli'- 
reader  of  Xew  ^fexican  history.    He  says : 
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I  wonder  if  you  know  anythinof  about  or  have  any  information  on  "Old 
Ki»rt  Nichols"  which  was  just  to  the  north  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  located 
,,n  a  hiirh  bank  —  perhaps  seventy-five  feet  above  a  snuill  stream,  with  springs 
tii.-reon,  called  the  South  Carrizo  and  about  half  way  —  twelve  miles  between 
?  .|d  S[)rintr  and  ^IcXee's  Creek  in  the  present  State  of  Oklahoma  ?  Twenty- 
ii\r  years  a«:o  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort  —  some  stone  walls  and  one  or  two  rock 
houses  all  of  whieh  stood  on  the  southern  ed^^e  of  the  banks  of  the  stream  — 
uere  in  a  pretty  fair  state  of  preservation.  Within  the  past  decade  or  so, 
?iirse  walls  have  been  dismantled  and  almost  entirely  removed  by  incoming 

tiers,  who  hauled  away  the  stone  for  building  purposes.  "Fort  Nichols 
has  been  so  locally  named  ever  since  I  have  known  it,  from  1888-1890  —  and 
was  then  in  an  isolated  and  unfrequented  spot,  much  off  the  common  traveled 
hiL'hway,  although  almost  directly  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  Off  toward  the 
vAst  five  or  six  miles,  or  perhaps  half  the  distance  from  the  fort  to  Cold  Spring, 
the  Trail,  or  one  branch  of  it,  seems  to  diverge  toward  the  north  and  passed 
ihf  fortifications;  the  other  branch,  or  main  Trail,  passing  a  mile  or  so  south 
..f  it  and  not  rejoining  it  until  it  reached  the  crossing  of  the  Currumpa  (Mc- 
N'ee's  Creek).  Several  well  worn  horse  or  mule  trails  down  the  steep  gravelly 
!>ank  just  back  of  the  fort,  would  indicate  that  it  was  once  a  much-frequented 
.spot,  possibly  a  watering  point  too  on  the  Santa  Fe  road.  No  road  for  vehicles 
><'enis  to  have  been  made  down  the  bank.  The  descent  was  sliort  —  200  feet  I 
should  say  —  and  a  fine  spring  in  the  little  creek  provided  excellent  water 
as  it  does  now.  Xo  allusion  or  mention  of  this  is  made  by  Gregg,  Davis,  or 
any  early  writer  whose  works  I  have  had  access  to,  so  it  was  probably  of  a 
later  construction  —  possibly  in  war  times.  It  seems  too  carefully  selected 
and  well  built  for  a  buffalo  hunters'  camp  —  too  large  also  —  and  there  are  a 
number  of  graves  about  the  ruins  which  years  ago  were  appropriately  marked 
hy  headstones.  I  learned  the  other  day  that  one  of  these  tablets,  now  a  part 
«»f  a  settler's  stone  house,  bore  the  legible  car\dng  "1843."  but  I  have  not  seen 
this.  As  the  Trail  seems  to  approach  it  from  the  east,  this  may  have  been  for 
the  conveyance  of  supplies  to  it,  though  I  cannot  account  for  it  after  it  passed 
on  toward  ]\IcNee's  Creek.  Nobody  in  our  country  seems  to  know  anything 
of  its  origin,  history,  or  when  abandoned.  I  wish  if  you  can,  you  would  give 
ine  some  information  as  to  it. 

I  have  made  (to  myself  )  an  interesting  historical  discovery,  though  perhaps 
not  new  to  you  that  the  first  caravans  (wagons)  wdiich  passed  over  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail  by  way  of  the  Cinmrron  River  and  prior  to  1828  I  guess,  passed  the 
p'tint  wliere  the  present  town  of  Clayton  is  situate.  Gregg  mentions  (p.  90,  I 
think,  of  \us  Conunrrc( )  that  the  first  or  early  wagons  traveling  to  Santa  Fe 
hy  the  way  of  Cimarron  River,  went  sojifli  of  the  Rabbit  Ear  mountains  from 
<  'old  Spring.^    By  branching  oft'  there  slightly  to  the  south,  they  readily  found 

■  Mr.  Thom])soii  also  m-itos  to  Dr.  Tipton,  of  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. : 

' '  !S(>nie  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Clayton  in  northwestern  Oklahoma,  is  an  historic  ])oint 
"f  interest  on  tlie  old  iSanta  Fe  Trail  —  Cold  Sprini^.  Just  above  the  spring  itself  whieii 
f''*\vs  from  beneath  the  sandstone  cdiffs,  is  an  inscription  rock  on  whieh  are  enjjraved  or 
i'lsi  ribed  the  names  of  travelers  alonyr  the  old  route.  One  of  these  attracted  my  attention 
•is  still  jdainly  lei;iV)le  and  unmolested  as  it  was  years  since — '  W.  B.  Tipton — -1859'  —  of 
\^ldt  h  vou  may  know  somethinsJT.  Possibly  it  is  the  name  of  your  father  or  some  of  your 
inoro  distant  relatives,  anil  as  the  name  is  not  a  common  one,  T  write  you  of  its  existeiu'e. 
' '  Lamental)le  as  it  may  seem,  these  inscrijdions  of  the  pioneers  of  the  West  are  rect^ivinsj 
protection  whatever,  either  from  the  owner  of  the  ranch  on  which  Cold  Spring  is,  or 
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li-ood  water  and  a  safe,  hard,  sandy  erossin*;-  on  the  Curriiinpa  (]\IcXee's), 
.some  six  iniU's  down  the  stream  from  the  hitcr  used  erossini:-.  at  i)resent  tlie  ^Lay 
raneii,  with  still  anotlier  watering-  jdaee  on  Kabbit  Kar  Creek,  thenee  to  a  tine 
spring  threi'  niik^s  south  of  Chiyton  on  the  Perieo,  and  some  nin(deen  miles 
from  Cedar  Spriii<rs,  the  above  mentioned  water  on  Rabbit  Ear  Creek.  Clay- 
ton is  on  a  direct  line  between  these  two  and  a  eafion  on  the  north  of  the  town 
made  that  route  impossible.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  early  road  may  have 
l>assed  throutrh  the  present  ccmfines  of  the  town.  Following  up  the  Perico 
fj-om  the  spring  near  Clayton,  which,  though  not  perennial,  had  water  holes  all 
along  its  course,  the  Trail  could  have  joined  the  later  used  route  (by  way  of 
that  north  of  Rabbit  Ear)  not  far  from  Round  Mound  (]\rount  Clayton),  and 
thence  on  to  Rock  Creek  (Palo  Blanco),  where  is  a  fine  rock  crossing.  But  as 
Gregg  intimates,  while  the  Trail  north  of  Rabbit  Ear  was  too  far  toward  the 
north,  this  fii-st  road  was  e([ually  inconvenient  because  it  passed  too  far  to  the 
south.  As  Clayton  grows  it  may  point  with  much  pride  to  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  wagons  across  the  plains  passed  through  its  very  portals  and  I  likewise 
am  interested  because  I  have  a  ranch  it  must  have  crossed  near  the  Curiiimpa. 
Years  ago  there  was  a  verv^  old  dim  wagon  track  near  the  present  stock  yards 
at  Clayton  and  on  to  the  Perico  Spring,  but  I  judge  this  was  an  old  road,  used 
by  buffalo  hunters,  from  Buffalo  Springs.  Texas,  to  the  Perico  water.  Again, 
should  you  be  able  to  give  me  any  information  on  this,  other  than  that  men- 
tioned by  Gregg,  will  you  do  so?    It  is  of  much  local  interest. 

I  regret  deeply  that  I  did  not  carefully  preserve  years  ago  facts  gleaned 
from  early  New  Mexico  settlers.  It  was  my  delight  to  get  Thos.  0.  Boggs,  for 
years  a  resident  of  Clayton,  where  he  died,  to  discourse  on  history  of  the  Ter- 
ritory and  West  and  I  recall  with  great  distinctness  of  memorj^  Mrs.  Bogg's 
relation  of  the  Gt)vernor  Bent  episode.  She  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Kit  Carson, 
was  in  the  house  with  Bent  and  ]\Irs.  Carson  the  night  he  was  murdered  ;  helped 
move  him  as  the  Indians  tore  up  the  roof  —  first  from  one  room  and  then  an- 
other, barricading  the  doors  as  they  passed  through  them  and  after  they  had 
first  wounded  the  Governor.  And  when  the  fatal  moment  arrived,  escape 
being  no  longer  possible  because  they  had  reached  the  last  apartment  in  the 
house,  she  held  the  wounded  man  in  her  arms  as  Tomas  scalped  him,  with  oth- 
ers pleading  for  mercy  which  was  granted  her.  I  distinctly  recall  her  telling 
me  some  story  of  the  soldiers  harnessing  the  perpetrators  of  this  conspiracy  to 
a  wagon  and  driving  them  to  Fernandez  —  lashing  them  with  whips  as  they 
stumbled  on  through  the  snow  —  where  she  detailed  their  subse^iuent  trial  and 
execution.    This  incident,  if  true,  is  omitted  from  the  annals  of  the  State. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  skctcli  of  Coloiiol  Albert  H.  Pboilfer,  one  of  tlie  most 
notable  soldiers  and  Indian  figlitcn-s  \vlio  ever  served  in  the  regidar 
and  volunteer  forces  in  the  Southwest,  written  by  Estelle  Bennett 
Twitcliell,  one  of  our  most  valued  contributors,  will  appear  in  the  n(\xt 

from  any  orj^anizatioii.  They  are  inscribed  on  a  rook  some  twenty  feet  hijrh,  which  now 
forms  a  natural  wall  for  a.  corral  and  ajjainst  the  w-ritinj^s  the  cattle  may  rub  to  their  own 
<'ontent.  There  are  twenty  or  twenty-five  of  them  readable,  the  earliest  bein<;  'IT.  Pa{)in, 
O.  FL  Spencer — 18;>0. '  Another,  '  H.  A.  Miller,  Liberty,  Mo.  June  IS,  1S49, '  and  another, 
'  W.  R.  Shannon,  1S4(). '  Perhaps  the  j.lainest  of  them  all  is  'ISoO,  C.  Doris,  U.  S.  2nd  Art.' 
Some  steps,  it  seems  to  me,  shouhl  be  taken  to  }>reserve  these  intensely  interesting  testi- 
monials of  an  early  day.    I  thouj^ht  the  knowledjj;e  of  the  above  would  interest  you.^' 
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issue  of  Old  Santa  Fe.  Colonel  Plieiffer  was  the  friend  and  inti- 
mate of  Kit  Carson,  Bridger,  Lafayette  Head,  Governor  Connelley, 
General  Carleton,  and  all  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  fifties  and  six- 
ties in  the  Southwest. 

Felix  Martinez.  The  passing  of  this  distinguished  Xew  Mexican 
came  suddenly.  His  death  removes  from  the  stage  of  life  one  of  the 
really  noted  figures  of  the  Southwest  and  one  who  has  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  development  of  this  section.  As  a  statesman 
and  a  financier  he  had  few  equals,  and  his  loss  will  be  felt  nowherr 
more  keenly  than  in  his  native  State  of  New  Mexico,  which  was  the 
beneficiary  of  some  of  his  ablest  efforts.  Current  events,  political 
and  otherwise,  are  demonstrating  his  value  as  a  citizen  and  the  loss 
which  the  State  of  Xew  Mexico  has  sustained.  There  is  no  one  to 
take  his  place  in  counsel  for  his  people.  The  cheap  ])olitician  of  both 
parties  is  plentiful  in  our  State.  Against  this  class  of  dangerous 
pest  the  wise  counsel  of  Mr.  ^lartinez  was  always  forcil)ly  directed. 
As  stated  by  his  biographer,  Mr.  H.  D.  Slater  of  the  El  Paso  IlerahL 
**he  had  no  understudy;  he  was  unique  and  his  place  in  the  com- 
munity will  remain  vacant.  Others  there  are  to  take  up  some 
branches  of  his  work  where  he  left  off ;  to  take  the  chair,  in  a  material 
sense,  that  he  has  relinquished,  at  the  directors'  table  of  many  an 
important  institution;  to  follow  him,  succeed  him,  in  the  various 
offices  and  titles  he  held;  to  administer  his  estates,  manage  his  finan- 
cial enterprises,  help  conduct  the  many  undertakings,  public  and 
private,  in  which  he  was  an  important  factor.  But  there  is  none 
to  do  his  work,  none  to  speak  his  faiths  and  convictions,  none  to  in- 
terpret his  ideals,  none  to  inherit  his  peculiarly  felicitous  eloquence, 
none  to  hold  in  hand  at  once  all  the  vibrant  fibres  of  intricate  busi- 
ness organization,  none  to  stand  quite  so  t^qoically  as  the  representa- 
tive and  spokesman  of  two  peoples,  two  races,  two  modes  of  thought, 
two  schools  of  political  philosophy  —  of  each  to  the  other." 

The  death  of  no  man  in  the  great  Southwest  has  been  more  lament- 
ed. Eulogies  by  the  press  and  his  personal  and  business  associates 
have  been  most  numerous  and  sincere.  His  life's  work  is  most  pbly 
and  accurately  summed  up  by  ^Nfr.  Slater,  who  says: 

Mr.  ^Martinez  had  a  life  record  of  intimate  and  vital  interest,  not  only  to 
men  of  the  Latin  races  but  to  those  of  tlie  Teutonic  strain,  including"  the  An- 
glo-Saxon. His  career,  for  one  thing,  indicates  the  boundless  opportunities 
open  to  Americans  of  whatever  racial  oriicin,  and  especially  the  opportunities 
in  the  western  country,  that  merely  await  the  man  to  use  them  and  develop 
them.  He  began  in  a  small  way,  with  few  advantages  and  no  capital,  but  in 
less  than  forty  yt^ars  he  rose  from  an  insiimificant  clerkship  in  a  country  store 
to  become,  first  a  rceogtiized  resident  of  Tt^xas,  then  an  intei-state  figure  of  notf. 
then  a  man  of  national  influence  and  recognition,  and  finally  an  international 
character  with  reputation  extending  into  most  of  the  counti'ies  of  this  liemi- 
sphcre.    He  had  the  natural  faculty  of  influencing  men  and  getting  them  to 
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'.v.»rk  with  him,  but  to  his  own  personal  eneriry.  foi-esiirht,  and  jiulLrnient  must 
r,-  .i^.-rilit'd  most  of  the  sucltss  that  came  to  him  in  his  by  no  means  long  life. 

I-'.  lix  ]\Iartmez  was  a  native  American,  lx>rii  in  the  United  States,  a  lineal 
,;.  v.-.-ndant  of  a  Spanish  captain-general  and  provincial  governor  of  the  same 
:...Mi.*  \\lio  was  aj)pointt^d  ])y  tlie  Spani>h  crown  201  years  ago.  The  family 
'..IN  been  j^rominent  in  the  territory  ever  since,  but  it  remained  for  the  late 
K'  lix  ^lartinez  to  achieve  something  more  than  local  or  provincial  influence  and 
P-eniriiition. 

lie  keenly  sensed  his  responsibility  and  opportunity  in  the  field  of 
iiiTerracial  diplomacy.  Ilis  whole  public  life  is  marked  by  passionate 
appeals  for  harmony,  better  understanding,  study  of  common  social  and 
political  problems,  and  the  abandonment  and  avoidance  of  race  feeling 
.iiid  race  ambitions  as  distinct  from  the  common  right  sentiments  and 
worthy  ambitions  of  citizens  of  great  republics  and  members  of  the 
hunian  brotherhood.  In  his  political  career,  and  of  late  years  in  his 
many  appearances  before  student  bodies  and  public  gatherings,  he  has  pleaded 
rarnestly  for  the  acceptance  of  that  broader  culture  that  comes  from  wide 
liuman  contact,  study  of  history,  philosophic  reflection,  and  charity  of  opinion. 

During  the  Mexican  revolutionary  period  of  the  last  five  years,  he  has  taken 
no  active  part  with  any  faction  but  has  maintained  genuine  neutrality.  As 
nil  El  Pasoan.  his  value  in  such  disturbed  conditions  as  now  prevail  was  so 
•rreat,  in  the  capacity  of  an  "interpreter  of  ideals  and  spokesman  for  human- 
ity,'' that  the  untimely  loss  of  his  influence  will  be  vividly  realized  by  all  who 
have  allowed  their  minds  to  govern  their  passions,  and  who  have  tried  to  see 
til  rough  the  mists  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  to  the  immutable  stars,  the  ulti- 
mate ideals  of  human  progress. 

He  had  developed  his  methods  of  eloquent  argument  and  personal  influ- 
ence along  this  line  so  thoroughly  in  recent  yeai*s  that  national  recognition 
had  already  been  given  him  in  the  appointment  as  commissioner  for  the  Pan- 
ama Exposition  to  the  South  American  republics  —  a  mission  which  was  semi- 
diplomatic  in  its  nature,  and  for  which  he  and  his  associate  commissioners  re- 
ceived direct  commissions  from  the  president  and  had  the  use  of  a  cruiser  of 
the  navy.  He  would  have  received  the  appointment  of  international  boundary 
commissioner  if  he  had  indicated  his  willingness  to  accept  it  at  this  time:  and 
undoubtedly,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  taken  a  larger  and  larger  part  in 
pan-American  relations,  for  which  he  was  specially  fitted. 

In  financial  matters,  he  had  already  received  national  recognition  in  the 
appointment  as  a  director  of  the  federal  reserve  bank  of  this  district:  he  was 
an  important  fi';mre  in  the  aifaii-s  of  the  district  reserve  bank,  and  his  influence 
at  Washington  had  already  become  a  not  inconsiderable  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  bankinir  and  currency  system.  Locally,  he  had  long  been  a 
valued  counselor  in  the  Fii*st  National  Bank,  from  whose  board  of  directors  he 
resigned  to  take  the  federal  post.  In  money  matters  he  was  shrewd  and  keen, 
with  excellent  f(^resight  and  judgment  of  men  and  of  opportunities. 

In  El  Paso,  Felix  ^lartinez  has  left  his  impress  on  the  record  of  the  city's 
development  in  very  many  ways.  He  early  undertook  real  estate  development, 
and  has  always  taken  pride  in  constructive  ettort.  for  the  betterment  of  the 
h>calities  in  which  he  had  private  interests.  He  was  fortunate  in  lii<  specula- 
tive investments,  bur  those  who  went  with  him  shared  the  gains,  and  continued 
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to  seek  his  counsfl.  lie  was  aetive  in  tlu^  ehatiihrr  of  eonnneree  in  its  cai'li.  r 
days,  helped  to  solve  the  nnion  depot  i)r()))l('ni.  assistt'd  tlic  FA  Paso  &  Soulh- 
western  Railroad  in  its  local  projects,  was  one  of  tht^'  t-atlirst  i)ro.iectors  t.f 
electric  traeti(»n,  was  one  of  the  most  iini)ortant  factoi's  in  the  final  solntion  ..t' 
this  problem,  helped  to  promote  the  intcrui'han  line,  was  active  in  the  csi.ili 
lishin^r  of  a  modern  waterworks  system  for  the  city,  wns  mu'  of  the  active  pro- 
moters and  orofanizers  of  tlie  trrea.t  cement  manufacturinii-  })lant.  participat.-d 
in  the  Paso  del  Xorte  hotel  organization,  both  buildino-  and  operating  conij);!- 
nies,  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  improving  the  Plaza  Block  property  in 
Pioneer  Plaza,  and  took  part  in  many  other  real  estate  development  projects, 
both  city  and  snlnirban.  invariably  his  infinence  in  the  material  att'airs  of 
city  life  and  development  was  constructive,  and  if  he  made  a  fortune  out  of  it 
all,  it  is  also  true  that  his  work  of  this  nature  has  made  money  not  only  for  all 
others  directly  concerned  but  indirectly  for  the  people  of  the  whole  conuunn- 
ity,  who  share  in  the  benefits  of  all  wholesome  constructive  effort,  by  whom- 
soever initiated  and  carried  forward. 

But  outstanding  above  and  beyond  all  other  public  services  that  remain  to 
the  credit  of  Felix  Martinez  in  this  community  is  the  work  he  accomplished 
in  behalf  of  the  reclamation  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley  under  the  great  govern- 
ment water  storage  and  irrigation  project.  So  many  men  have  had  a  part  in 
working  out  this  vast  problem,  from  first  to  last,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
cord to  each  his  exact  due  of  credit  for  earnest  and  energetic  effort  and  suc- 
cessful performance.  But  it  is  probable  that  there  lives  no  man  who  will  be 
disposed  to  deny  that  Felix  ^lartinez  did  as  much  as  any  other  man  to  bring 
about  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  plan. 

Mr.  Martinez  was  one  of  the  delegation  to  Ogden.  Utah,  in  1903  that 
brought  the  190-i  session  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  to  El  Paso.  lie 
was  a  conspicuous  and  most  active  member  of  the  comnuttee  of  fifteen  repre- 
senting New  ^lexico,  Texas,  and  Mexico,  that  agreed  upon  a  definite  plan  for 
cooperation  and  paved  the  way  for  the  national  government  to  take  up  the 
Rio  Grande  problem  under  the  national  reclamation  act.  From  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  El  Paso  Valley  Water  Users'  Association  until  his  death  he  was 
chairman  of  the  executive  board,  serving  practically  without  compensation. 

Mr,  Martinez  personally  directed  and  handled  the  vast  work  of  enlisting  the 
cooperation  of  the  valley  land  owners,  and  adjusting  the  innumerable  ques- 
tions of  detail  with  the  government  bureau.  He  made  trips  to  Washington 
in  the  interest  of  the  project,  and  carried  on  the  heavy  correspondence  having 
to  do  with  the  development  of  the  project  during  the  last  dozen  years.  lie  di- 
rected the  negotiations  tor  the  purchase  of  the  Franklin  canal  rights.  His 
office  has  been  the  headtjuarters  of  the  association,  and  the  meeting  place  of 
countless  conferences  with  the  Elephant  Butte  Water  Users'  Association  of 
New  ^Mexico.  He  was  the  man  to  whom  the  farmers  and  all  others  looked  for 
information  about  the  status  of  the  project,  and  government  officials  always 
went  to  him  fiist  and  last  for  intimate  discussion  (d'  knotty  matters. 

He  lived  to  see  his  clierished  dream  of  long  years  almost  realized.  He  saw 
the  dam  i)ractically  completed,  and  Lake  B.  ^I.  Hall  beginning  to  fill  —  th»' 
largest  body  of  water  storeil  for  irrigation  in  the  world.  He  saw  the  chief 
problems  of  distributi(Ui  solved  or  in  the  way  of  solution.  And  through  it  all, 
he  was  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  individual  farmer,  the  man  who  would 
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havo  to  make  his  liviriir  out  of  tillinir  the  soil.  It  will  be  dit^ieult  to  find  an- 
,.'>\u-r  man  for  the  post  so  competent,  so  familiar  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
}^i,>  ii'randc  prohlem,  and  so  responsive  to  the  exactin^i:  duties  of  the  chairman- 
-iiip,  as  lie  was. 

Felix  ^lartinez  kept  his  private  and  domestic  affairs  very  much  to  himself. 
|;!it  he  did  not  hesitate  to  talk  about  his  philosophic,  religious,  or  ethical 
Itriirfs — indeed,  he  was  soiuethinLr  of  an  apostle,  an  evangelist,  of  his  own 
piirficidar  cult  of  thought  and  belief.  He  had  a  religion  of  his  own,  and  was 
..rtliodox  in  nothing,  except  in  a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  in  the  brother- 
liood  of  mankind,  in  the  essential  justice  of  the  universe,  in  tinal  rewards  and 
rrtributions,  and  in  progress.  He  was  a  great  reader  and  student  of  philosophy 
aFui  history,  and  speculated  much  in  realms  of  thought  seldom  invaded  by  the 
average  man. 

Out  of  it  all  came  a  mind  and  soul  much  given  to  idealizing,  and  marked  by 
a  strong  tendency  to  analyze  men's  motives  and  to  exercise  psychic  powers.  He 
believed  above  all  things  in  the  power  of  mind  over  matter,  to  modify  circum- 
stances, change  conditions  and  environments,  and  direct  the  acts  of  men  and 
(»f  nations,  their  life  history  and  development.  The  human  mind,  according  to 
him,  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world  under  Deity,  and  nothing  is  impossible 
to  it — all  material  things  must  give  way  to  it.  and  the  most  powerful  mind  or 
minds  in  any  age  master  their  own  surroundings  and  the  world.  He  thought  as 
he  acted,  along  constructive  lines,  and  the  power  of  love  and  faith,  according 
to  his  philosophy,  is  infinitely  greater  tbRU  the  power  of  hate  and  suspicion. 

Such  habits  of  mental  exercise  and  exploration  gave  Felix  Martinez  a  cer- 
tain ability  to  look  at  things  through  the  other  fellow's  eyes.  This  helped  to 
make  him  successful  in  business,  but  it  also  gave  him  in  large  measure  the 
trait  of  charity  toward  his  fellow  men.  which  enabled  him  to  communicate 
encouragement  and  enthusiasm  to  others,  and  to  plead  most  ardently  for  a 
wider  humanity,  for  a  more  stable  peace,  and  for  good  will  to  prevail  among 
men. 

Every  newspaper  of  consequence  in  the  Southwest  in  able  editorial 
has  given  credit  to  his  g-reat  ability  and  noted  the  loss  which  the 
people  of  the  Southwest  have  sustained.  The  Santa  Fe  New  Mex- 
icaUy  speaking  through  Antonio  Lucero,. secretary  of  state,  declared: 

The  death  of  Felix  ^lartinez  means  that  the  Southwest  loses  one  of  its  big, 
constructive,  upbuilding  forces;  southwestern  finance  loses  a  bulwark,  the 
democratic  party  one  of  its  ablest  leadei-s  and  counsellors  and  the  west  loses 
<'ne  of  its  outstanding,  dominant  figures. 

The  death  of  ^Martinez  was  deplorably  untimely.  He  was  in  the  zenith  of 
his  powers,  at  the  crest  of  his  potency  as  a  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  south- 
west. Two  states  will  feel  his  loss  most  deeply:  Xew  ^Mexico,  his  native  State, 
the  one  which  claimed  his  personal  affection  and  absorbed  his  political  inter- 
ests; and  Texas,  in  one  of  whose  leading  cities  he  had  become  a  pillar  of  the 
structure  of  commerce  and  development  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
"leading  citizen." 

^Ir.  ^lartinez's  comparatively  recent,  powerful  and  elo(|uent  plea  against  the 
race  issue  in  Xew  ]\rexico,  is  one  of  the  things  which  remains  freshest  in  the 
public  mind;  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  remend)er  him  by  in  Xew  ^lexieo.  It 
was  a  plea  and  a  warning  which  Avill  not  soon  be  forgotten  and  a  typical  nuuii- 
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festatiou  of  the  broad,  (.It-pt-ndable  wistloiu  of  the  man.  lie  was  a  citiz.-n 
to  wlioni  tile  southwest.  irres{)eetive  of  politics  or  race,  pointed  with  prid*-. 
His  career  ought  to  be  ratlit-r  inspiring  to  the  young  Spanish-American  of  ih.- 
present  generation  who  fears  that  the  door  of  opportunity  is  not  open  to  him 
as  wide  as  it  might  be. 

The  Al])iiqiierqne  Morning  Journal,  recognizing  the  comma ndiiiii: 
position  which  his  passing  had  vacated,  said: 

Tlie  "Reaper,  whose  name  is  Death,''  took  out  of  the  public  life  of  New 
^[exico  one  of  its  most  useful  and  distinguished  citizens  when  he  garnered 
Hon.  Felix  ^Martinez. 

]Mr.  ]\Iartiuez  was  distinctly  a  self-made  man.  Born  in  the  backwoods  of 
Taos  County,  \nthout  any  of  the  accidents  of  fortune,  he  steadily  climbed  to 
the  top,  and  at  his  untimely  death  he  was  a  leader  among  men  in  the  business 
and  political  life  of  the  southwest. 

He  was  a  broadminded  man  and  his  breadth  of  view  gave  him  poise  and 
command,  so  that  he  became  an  influential  factor  in  any  activity  of  life  in 
-which  he  sought  to  expend  any  of  his  bounding  energy. 

An  outstanding  quality  in  the  constitution  of  the  man  was  his  versatility. 
Soi'ie  jnen  make  a  success  in  the  conduct  of  business  enterprises,  some  in  the 
promotion  of  them,  some  in  the  newspaper  field,  some  in  the  arena  of  polities, 
but  ]\Ir.  Martinez  was  a  success  in  all  the  varied  activities  of  his  life,  whether 
business,  official,  or  purely  political.  He  was  a  banker,  manufacturer,  a  pro- 
moter, a  city  builder,  a  newspaper  editor  and  publisher,  a  public  official  in 
high  position,  a  politician  of  exceptional  wisdom  and  ability,  and  in  all  of 
these  lines  of  life  he  was  a  success. 

Few  men  in  the  Southwest,  in  all  the  years  of  its  development,  have  exhibited 
his  successful  versatility  and  developing  influence. 

His  achieved  distinction  and  worth  attracted  the  attention  of  the  national 
administration,  and  he  was  called  to  high  position  unsought  by  him,  and  it  is 
understood  his  name  was  being  favorably  considered  for  appointment  on  the 
international  boundary  commission. 

Among  other  distinctions  of  his  varied  and  very  busy  life  was  that  of  being 
the  first  Spanish-American  to  be  appointed  clerk  of  the  district  court  in  our 
Territorial  days. 

His  address  last  year  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  university  of 
New  Mexico,  and  that  prepared  by  liim  for  delivery  at  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  last  fall,  are  moniniients  to  his  memorv  as  a  wise 
counselor  and  patriotic  exponent  of  high  and  beneficent  thought  in  the  publie 
forum. 

Altogether  and  all  around,  he  was  a  leading  citizen  who  left  his  impress  o!i 
his  da}'  and  generation. 

Among  his  friends  the  dearest  memory  of  him  will  be  not  of  his  achi{nv- 
ments  and  distinction,  but  of  the  wanntli,  cordiality  and  helpfulness  of  hi^ 
fricutlsliips.  Those  who  were  privileged  to  call  him  friend  never  had  a  truer 
or  a  more  abiding  one. 

And  speaking  politically,  his  death  is  an  almost  irrevocable  loss  to  his  party 
at  this  time.  We  have  no  doubt  the  Democracy  of  the  State  will  feel  it  to  the 
remotest  ])Ounds, 

Anotlier  giant  oak  has  fallen  in  the  forest  of  men  in  the  great  Southwest. 
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The  funeral  ceremonies  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  24th,  were  very  impressive,  the  cortege  being  one  of  the  larg- 
.•>t  ever  seen  in  the  Pass  City.  From  the  home  in  Tobin  Place  the 
Un\y  was  escorted  by  hundreds  of  citizens  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
jiicrce,  where  it  lay  in  state  for  three  hours  and  where  it  was  viewed 
hy  a  sorrowing  multitude.  The  cortege  was  headed  by  a  pkitoon  of 
mounted  polices  followed  by  the  Sixth  Infantry  Band,  playing  a 
dirge;  city  and  county  officers,  directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  of  the  El  Paso  Water  Users  ^  Association,  bank  directors 
and  officials  and  directors  of  the  many  organizations  with  which  Mr. 
Martinez  was  identified. 

Next  came  the  honorary  and  active  pall-bearers,  the  active  pall- 
bearers walking  beside  the  hearse.  Automobiles  followed  the  hearse. 
In  these  the  family  and  close  friends  of  deceased  rode.  The  pall- 
bearers: Honorary,  General  Luis  Terrazas,  Federico  Cisnega,  A. 
I'ourcliesne,  Carl  Leonhardt  of  Los  Angeles,  Judge  Peyton  F.  Ed- 
wards, R.  B.  Orndorff,  Z.  T.  ^liite,  J.  J.  Mundy,  J.  A.  Escajeda,  and 
E.  Sambriano.  Active,  James  G.  McXar^',  Lieutenant-Governor 
E.  C.  de  Baca,  Juan  Terrazas,  H.  D.  Slater,  AV.  AV.  Turney,  U.  S. 
Stewart,  H.  B.  Stevens,  and  A.  Silberberg. 

As  the  procession  passed  through  the  streets  hundreds  lined  the 
sidewalks,  the  men  with  bare  heads.  At  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  body,  guarded  by  a  detail  of  police,  was  placed  in  the  large  audi- 
torium where  Mr.  Martinez  had  made  so  many  of  his  brilliant  ad- 
dresses, and-  where  in  1909  he  assisted  in  welcoming  President  Taft 
and  the  late  President  Porfirio  Diaz  of  Mexico. 

At  7 :30  the  body  was  placed  on  a  special  car  on  the  Santa  Fe  to  be 
taken  to  Trinchera  for  burial.  James  G.  McXary  accompanied  the 
remains  to  its  last  resting  place.  Among  the  distinguished  New 
^[exicans  who  attended  the  funeral  were  A.  B.  Fall,  E.  C.  de  Baca, 
Antonio  Lucero,  Filadelfo  Baca,  and  L.  Clapp  of  the  Elephant  Butte 
AVater  Users'  xVssociation.  City  and  county  offices  were  closed  for 
the  afternoon  and  flags  on  the  public  buildings  were  flown  at  half 
staff  as  a  tribute  to  the  man  who  was  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  El  Paso's  first  citizen. 

At  La  Trinchera,  where  his  remains  now  peacefully  rest,  an  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  E.  C.  de  Baca,  lieutenant-governor  of  Xew  Mexico,  was 
delivered,  which  is  given  in  full : 

"VVe  liavo  leathered  here  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to  our  dear  friend,  whose 
remains  will  sliortly  rest  in  peace,  while  his  great  and  noble  soul  has  taken 
its  fl]^'ht  to  thnt  unknown  world  where,  we  all  hope,  he  will  reap  the  reward 
due  the  just  and  the  o:ood. 

As  the  ^'enerally  reeofruized  intinu^te  friend  of  ^Ir.  ^lartinez,  tlie  boon  of 
exj-jressino:  a  few  thoncrhts  relative  to  his  life  and  character  has  been  driven  me. 
^ly  best  tfforts  will  certainly  fall  short  in  attempting  to  describe  a  life  of  such 
tri»raniic  eifort  and  such  distiniruislied  accomplishment.  Would  that  so  im- 
portant a  conunission  had  been  given  to  some  intellect  more  worthy. 
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This  IS  my  second  visit  to  the  Trinchera  Canon ;  my  first  visit  occurred  nlxint 
six  year  a<?o  and  it  was  one  of  recreation  and  pleasure  when,  at  his  invitation 
and  in  his  company,  1  came  liere  to  enjoy  ten  days  of  rest.  Oh,  how  pleasant 
were  those  few  days  for  liim  and  for  me!  For  him,  because  he  found  himscif 
in  the  place  he  most  loved  in  tliis  world — a  place  he  loved  because  it  was  tii.- 
resiuig  ground  of  the  remains  of  his  revered  parents  and  two  beloved  s«in>. 
and  one  which  he  admired  for  the  beauties  which  nature  had  lavished  UjM.n 
these  surroundings;  for  me,  because  I  found  myself  by  the  side  of  the  d.-ar 
friend  and  because  it  pleased  me  to  hear  the  expression  of  his  high  and  fratt*i-- 
nal  sentiments  towards  all  humanity.  Today,  I  come  to  discharge  a  mission 
of  pain  and  sorrow — to  accompany  to  its  last  abode  all  of  what  in  him  was 
mortal. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  by  the  press  relative  to  his  financial  success  in 
order  to  prove  his  great  ability.  It  is  true  that  he  acquired  great  renown  in 
that  branch,  as  the  community  of  El  Paso  will  testify,  that  being  the  plaet- 
where  he  accomplished  the  most  in  that  line — especially  the  business  men  wlio 
recognized  in  him  their  most  competent  guiding  hand.  Those  who  believe 
that  he  had  great  ability  in  making  money  are  not  mistaken.  If  he  had  dedi- 
cated his  efforts  to  amassing  a  fortune  he  might  have  become  a  millionaire. 
Although  that  which  seemed  to  most  invite  the  admiration  of  the  people  was 
his  financial  success,  he  considered  that  part  merely  secondary,  only  a  mean> 
necessary  to  put  in  practice  his  high  ideals.  i\Ir.  Martinez  never  acquired 
great  wealth  because  his  great  soul  was  ever  beating  in  sympathy  for  suffering 
humanity  and  in  the  relief  of  the  needful  and  the  sufferer  he  was  truly  a 
spendthrift  in  every  sense  which  the  word  implies.  But  I  came  here  to  tell  of 
his  life,  of  his  character  and  of  his  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-men. 

Our  friend,  as  all  of  you  know,  was  born  in  the  humble  town  of  Penaseo,  in 
the  county  of  Taos,  on  the. 29th  day  of  March,  1857;  while  yet  very  young  \w 
moved  with  his  parents  to  the  little  town  of  La  Trinchera,  close  to  this  place, 
just  beyond  the  boundary  line  between  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  followimr 
agricultural  pursuits.  It  thus  happened  that  New  Mexico  was  his  birthplace 
and  his  father,  Colorado,  nursed  him  and  witnessed  his  growth.  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado  should,  therefore,  feel  proud  of  having  been  the  cradle  of  tin- 
great  man  for  whom  they  mourn  today.  But  agriculture  was  not  his  vocation. 
After  chewing  a  few  letters,  as  is  the  common  saying,  he  adopted  a  commercial 
career,  first  accepting  a  position  as  salesman  with  Bartel  Brothers  at  El  ]Moro 
and  shortly  afterwards  branching  out  for  himself,  entering  fully  into  the  life 
struggle  that  saw  triumphs  as  well  as  reverses,  but  in  spite  of  the  latter,  whicii 
at  times  were  cruel,  the  young  man  of  iron  will  and  fine  perspicacity  never 
faltered  but  continued  battling,  even  to  the  moment  in  which  cruel  death  for- 
ever sealed  his  lips  and  cut  asunder  the  thread  of  life. 

One  of  these  reverses  he  suffered  in  Las  Vegas,  to  which  place  he  mov^Mi 
about  the  year  1881.  when  a  fire  destroyed  everything  he  possessed,  saving  only 
one  silver  dollar,  which  he  always  prized  as  a  relic.  Due  to  his  good  credit 
and  honorable  business  reputation  he  obtained  credits  in  order  to  begin  anew. 
He  continued  his  efforts,  ac(|uired  distinguished  triumphs,  ])ecame  the  first  fi'j- 
ure  in  San  ^liguel  C\)unty  and  with  his  infim^nce  and  liberality  obtained 
great  improvements  for  the  county  of  his  adoption,  among  these  being  the 
founding  of  our  Normal  University,  of  which  he  is  called  the  father  (to  whicii 
he  recently  donated  a  splendid  bronze  statue  of  George  Washington),  and 
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aL'idi  luts  become  today  tlirougli  the  fti'orts  of  his  sincere  admirer.  Dr.  Frank 
11.  II.  Roberts,  one  of  the  best  educational  institutions  of  tlie  Southwest;  the 
li.f-pital  for  the  insane,  an  institution  wliich  shelters  today  over  300  persons. 

Without  any  capital,  save  his  unblemished  credit,  he  removed  to  El  Paso  hi 
IhMS,  and  tliere  beiran  anew,  ac(|uirino:  in  a  short  time  the  first  place  in 
its  industrial  and  financial  life,  and  takint;  an  active  part  in  politics  as  he  had 
j.rt  vit»usly  done  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  There  is  no  industrial  enter- 
prise of  lar^re  proportions  in  El  Paso  not  identified  ^vith  his  name.  He 
dineted  the  or<ranization  of  the  tramway  line,  the  lighting-  plant,  the 
.•riiieiit  work,  the  erection  of  a  beautiful  building  "The  White  House."  etc. 
Mr.  Martinez  was  the  active  intelligence  which  directed  the  preliminary  work 
for  tiie  organization  of  the  reclamation  project  known  as  the  great  Elephant 
[»utte  Dam,  about  to  be  completed,  at  a  cost  of  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and 
u  hich  will  in  a  short  time  mean  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  in  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  kindred  enterprises,  to  the  valleys  of  La  Mesilla.  El  Paso, 
a!id  to  Ciudad  Juarez,  forever  assuring  the  future  of  that  important  section 
nf  our  country.  T  say  that  ]\Ir.  ^Martinez  was  the  directing  brain  owing  to 
my  knowledge  of  his  participation  in  everv  step  taken  for  the  foundation  of 
the  enterprise,  from  the  international  conferences  to  the  enactment  of  the 
laws  of  Congress  making  the  appropriations  for  its  construction.  In  the  near 
future  will  take  place  the  festivities  celebrating  the  completion  of  this  enter- 
prise only  rivaled  in  magnitude  by  the  project  of  the  Nile.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  the  committee  charged  with  the  arrangements  of  the  festivities.  Oh, 
how  do  we,  his  friends,  lament  the  circumstance  which  prevents  his  witnessing 
the  final  ceremonies  of  the  works  in  which  he  had  so  much  participation.  Are 
tlie.sc  not  things  that  should  swell  every  New  Mexican  heart  with  pride  when 
we  consider  that  the  man  who  won  such  fame  in  industrial  life  is  no  other 
than  the  man  who  saw  the  first  light  of  day  in  the  humble  and  isolated  town 
of  Penasco,  in  the  county  of  Taos  f 

The  triumphs  that  crowned  with  glory  the  life  history  of  our  friend,  how- 
ever, were  not  those  won  in  financial  and  industrial  fields,  but  consisted  in 
affairs  accomplished  by  diplomacy  through  his  wonderful  intellect. 

When  the  projectors  of  the  Panama-California  International  Exposition 
and  our  government  needed  a  commission  to  go  to  South  and  Central  America 
to  invite  the  participation  of  those  Republics  in  the  Exposition,  where  do  you 
tliink  ]\Ir.  Bryan  and  ^Ir.  Wilson  turned  their  eyes  in  ({uest  of  a  man  to  head 
such  a  commission  ?  To  El  Paso.  Toward  the  man  who  first  saw  the  light 
in  the  humble  settlement  of  Penasco,  in  Xew  Mexico,  who,  assuming  a  semi- 
diplomatic  mission,  journeyed  through  all  the  Spanish-speaking  Republics, 
obtained  the  participation  of  almost  every  one  of  them,  and  established  feel- 
ings of  confidence  and  friendship  between  those  people  and  ourselves,  thus 
joining  hands  across  the  hemisphere.  The  importance  of  the  cementing  of 
such  ties  of  friendsliip  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  does  not  only  mean 
closer  commercial  relations  between  those  countries  and  our  own,  it  signifies 
that  as  a  result  of  the  friendship  and  trust  thus  implanted  the  gospel  of  pure 
<lemocracy  will  spread  through  the  exatnple  set  by  our  country  over  the  coun- 
tries of  our  neiglibors  of  this  hemisphere.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  subject  for 
the  sons  of  Xew  ^Mexico  and  Colorado  to  contemplate  with  laudable  pride  that 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude  a  son  of  their  soil  played 
so  conspicuous  a  part ! 
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When  Argentina,  the  most  progressive  and  enlightened  of  the  Republics  ot' 
South  America,  came  to  dedicate  its  splendid  building  in  the  San  Francisco 
Exposition,  the  authorities  of  that  country  honored  our  friend  by  extendiim' 
to  him  a  cordial  invitation  to  preside  at  the  dedication  ceremonies;  he  accepted 
the  distinction,  and  how  -well  and  excellently  did  he  discharge  the  mission  ! 
In  these  and  other  events  of  his  life  we  note  that  ]\[r.  Mai-tinez  not  only  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  matters  of  his  community,  State  and  Nation,  but  ho  w;}s 
highly  honored  by  enlightened  foreign  nations.  These  are  but  a  few  instancrs 
of  the  events  which  give  luster  to  his  career;  time  does  not  permit  the  narra- 
tion of  scores  of  othei-s  in  which  he  deserved  and  received  distinction. 

You  will  now  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  his  character,  ^iluny 
beautiful  traits  o domed  the  character  of  Mr.  Martinez.  I  wish  to  speak  p^T- 
ticularly  of  three  of  thciii:  his  love  of  peace,  his  self-denial,  and  his  love  for 
humanity,  and  I  need  not  speak  of  those  other  jewels  of  his  character  becanst* 
all  are  embraced  in  the  last.  I  have  stated  that  ^Iv.  Martinez  was  my  intimate 
friend.  As  such,  he  ever  dealt  with  me  with  the  frankness  and  sincerity  of 
true  friendship,  and  it  so  happened  that  his  character  was  to  me  as  an  open 
book. 

He  longed  for  peace  throughout  the  whole  world — both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic peace.  ]\rany  will  no  doubt  remember  the  veiy  important  part  he  playt:^! 
in  the  pacification  of  ^lexico  when,  as  an  intermediary,  in  his  neutral  capacity, 
he  cooperated  in  bringing  together  the  representatives  of  the  contending  forces 
of  President  Porfirio  Diaz  and  Sr.  Francisco  Madero,  and  the  ceasing  of  hostili- 
ties and  of  further  bloodshed  due  to  the  peaceful  understanding  brought  about 
by  such  meeting.  The  day  on  which  peace  was  arranged  was  one  of  the  happi- 
est of  his  life. 

The  enmities,  contentions,  and  partisan  quarrels  to  which  our  people  are  si» 
'  much  subjected,'  were  to  him  the  cause  of  painful  and  deep  sorrow,  and  many  « 
persons  will  bear  testimony  to  the  heroic  efforts  he  exhibited,  many  times  on 
the  public  platform,  in  conferences,  in  conversations,  and  by  means  of  the 
press  with  a  view  to  bringing  our  people  to  a  realization  of  the  existence  of  the 
cancer  that  has  been  devouring  us  and  to  inculcate  in  our  hearts  the  spirit 
of  mutual  fraternity — of  love  for  one  another.  In  our  county  he  at  one  time 
thought  he  had  accomplished  his  dear  desire,  and  oh,  how  happy  were  those 
days  for  him  1 

In  the  course  of  his  political  and  public  career  he  found  himself  involved  in 
several  difficult  c<mtroversies  (which  he  never  provoked)  with  persons  wlio 
mistook  him  for  an  enemy.  He  was  never  the  enemy  of  anyone.  He  abhori-'  il 
crime  but  looked  with  compassion  upon  the  persons  who  permitted  themselv»'> 
to  be  led  astray.  And  when  on  tlie  occurrence  of  some  of  those  acrid  conti'o- 
versies  there  came  a  reconciliation,  the  height  of  his  happiness  consistcil  in 
his  readiness  to  forgive  and  to  forget.  ]\Iany  there  are  in  this  world  who  will 
forgive  but  not  foi'get.  Forgiving  and  forgetting  constituted  his  greatest 
delight. 

Self  denial,  magnanimity,  and  generosity  were  the  distinguishing  characttM-- 
istics  of  our  fri(^nd.  I  have  already  stated  how  in  his  charities  he  .was  a  real 
spendthrift  and  how  Ik^  might  have  accunudated  millions  had  he  been  less  so. 
Never  from  his  door  returned  disappointed  the  individual  who  called  for  hel|) — 
and  ^Ir.  Martinez  never  stopped  to  in(iuire  whether  the  sui)})licant  was  really 
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ill  need  or  whether  he  was  merely  an  iniposter.  It  was  enough  to  hear  that 
ti>'  [xTson  was  in  for  tht^  helpincr  aniV ^t^ierous  hand  to  extend  itself  in 

-  i.fnr.  Ilis  whole  life,  while  livintr  in  Las  Vegas,  formed  a  daily  mirror  of 
!!■>  cliaraeteristic.  The  sad  conditions  prevailing  in  Mexico,  which  brought 
'M  I'l  Paso  hundreds  of  victims  of  the  revolution,  furnished  many  examples 
f  the  charitable  extravagance  of  this  great  man.  Hundreds  of  victims  of 
,i)^tress  formed  at  times  an  uninternii)ted  cordon  to  his  office,  whose  tear*s  were 
dried  by  his  generous  hand,  it  was  for  this  reason  that  when  death  over- 
t«K)k  him,  that  city  of  grateful  people  rendered  to  his  memorj^  the  splendid 
tribute  which  they  did. 

This  man,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  all  truly  great  men,  suffered  in  his 
honorable  life  the  stings  of  calumny.  Pusillanimous  and  malevolent  beings, 
degraded  and  per\^erted  souls,  proclaimed  in  discredited  sheets  that  he  had 
become  wealthy  by  stealing  and  practicing  usury.  A  black  and  vile  slander! 
He  never  in  his  life  deprived  a  solitary^  soul  of  a.  single  cent.  But  he  himself 
was  many  times  made  the  victim  of  drones  and  ingrates.  That  he  made  money 
is  very  true;  it  is  also  a  fact  that  every  one  who  was  associated  with  him  in 
business  also  made  money  for  himself.  He  lies  here — his  voice  forever 
silenced — unable  to  defend  himself;  but  here,  in  this  solemn  moment,  in  the 
presence  of  all  that  is  mortal  I  want  to  give  my  pledge  that  you  will  never 
hear  it  said  with  any  shadow  of  truth  that  he  ever  failed  to  account  truly 
and  justly  for  anything  belonging  to  others  which  for  any  reason  ever  came 
into  his  hands.  I  promise  you  that  you  shall  never  hear  any  widow  or  orphan 
say  that  Felix  Martinez  deprived  them  of  a  single  cent. 

The  gift  of  self-denial  that  gave  so  much  luster  to  his  character  was  shown 
very  early  in  his  life  and  is  best  illustrated  in  an  incident  related  to  me  by 
his  uncle,  Don  Jose  de  Garcia  Cordoba,  as  we  traveled  from  Trinidad  here 
this  morning.  Little  did  Sr.  Cordoba  think  I  would  use  his  passing  narrative 
on  this  occasion. 

When  Mr.  Martinez  was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  and  lived 
iivthe  old  town  of  La  Trincliera  v/ith  his  parents,  helping  them  in  their  farm- 
ing pursuits,  one  season  they  raised  what  was  considered  a  fairly  good  crop 
from  their  small  patch  of  land.  When  the  corn  crop  had  been  gathered, 
husked  and  made  ready  for  the  market  it  was  believed  that  it  would  bring 
in  the  neighborhood  of  ^oO.  The  family  had  figured  on  buying  more  neces- 
sities for  the  home,  among  which  was  a  suit  of  clothes  for  the  young  num.  It 
was  customary  for  Don  Felix,  Sr..  or  Dona  Reyes  to  do  the  buying  by  jour- 
neying to  Trinidad.  Xow,  all  of  us  who  knew  our  friend  in  his  lifetime  recall 
how  scrupulously  neat  he  was  in  his  apparel.  It  is  evident  that  he  ac(|uired 
this  taste  from  boyhood,  for  he  aspired  to  have  a  good  new  suit.  With  this 
ambition  in  view  he  asked  permission  of  his  parents  to  go  to  Trinidad  and 
do  the  trading.  After  the  customary  doubts  and  vacillations,  he  received  the 
commission,  having  first  obtained  a  list  (vf  the  things  he  had  to  purchase.  He 
took  a  pencil  and  b(\uan  to  make  calculations:  first  in  the  list,  a  suit  for  Felix  — 
^^20;  continuing  down  the  line  to  the  last  article,  the  footings  showed  he  did 
not  have  sufficient  money.  He  figured  it  over  and  over  in  all  the  ways  he 
knew  how,  but  the  footings  gave  the  same  answer.  Some  articles  had  to  be 
eliminated,  or  some  cheaper  articles  purchased.  Doun  went  the  price  of  the 
suit  to  .^18.    Again  he  figured  and  figured,  but  still  there  was  a  shortage  of 
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money.  He  kept  on  fignrinfr  nnd  cuttinn'  down  the  price  of  the  suit  until  it 
came  down  to  one  of  less  than  half  the  value  anticipated  and  dreamed  (»f.  . 
Never,  in  all  his  figurinij^  and  i)lay  of  numbers  did  it  occur  to  him  to  n-hatt- 
from  the  thino^s  he  had  to  purchase  for  his  sisters  or  his  father  or  mother — 
always  from  Felix's  suit.  Next  day  he  hitched  up,  placed  the  corn  in  t\u^ 
wagon,  made  the  trade,  purchased  every  thing  he  had  been  told  to,  but  f-*!- 
himself  lie  ])Ou,uht  a  suit  of  less  than  half  the  (juality  he  had  so  earnr>Tiy 
wished.  Some  people  will  take  this  incident  as  illustratinu'  the  financial  and 
mathematical  ability  of  our  friend.  I  take  it  as  an  augury  of  Avhat  would 
develop  later — that  most  noble  of  noble  traits  of  the  soul — self-denial,  self- 
sacrifice.  And  as  he  was  in  his  youth,  so  "was  he  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
The  greatest  sacrifices  he  suffered  were  those  borne  in  the  interest  of  his  fellow- 
men,  more  particularly  those  of  his  own  race,  whose  misfortunes  made  his 
heart  bleed  with  sorrow.  Surrounded  though  he  was,  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  with  all  the  comforts  he  could  wish  for,  he  knew  no  real  happy  days 
save  those  in  which  he  had  occasion  to  perform  his  works  of  mercy  or  when 
opportunity  offered  the  chance  to  forgive  and  forget  the  offenses  of  his  enemies. 

Mr.  ^lartinez  died  before  finishing  the  beneficent  works  mapped  out  by  hi  in 
and  w^ished  to  live  in  order  to  complete  them,  but  realizing  that  He  who  is 
wiser  than  all  had  ordained  otherwise,  for  reasons  best  known  to  Plim,  and  to 
which  we  all  bow,  our  friend  willingly  resigned  himself  to  His  will  and  in 
accordance  with  the  philosophy  in  which  he  believed,  prepared  himself  to 
appear  before  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Our  friend  has  departed  from  us  forever ;  his  soul  has  flown  to  that  unknown 
world,  communication  with  which  is  to  us  prohibited.  But  he  shall  live  in  the 
memory  of  those  of  us  who  knew  him,  while  our  lives  shall  last,  and  he  will 
live  in  the  minds  of  the  coming  generations  as  long  as  there  shall  remain  any 
vestige  of  his  magnificent  works  and  as  long  as  the  pages  of  the  history  of  our 
venerable  soil  shall  be  preserved. 

All  of  us  who  here  encircle  his  mortal  remains  are  deeply  pained  with  sor- 
row. We  all  wish  to  render  to  him  our  best  tribute.  The  best  tribute  we 
can  render  to  our  departed  friend  is  to  solemnly  accept  the  counsel  that  he  so 
often  and  so  earnestly  gave  us  during  all  of  his  life:   ''Love  one  another." 

Jacob  Gross.  On  March  Ttli  Mr.  Jacob  Gross,  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Gross,  Kelly  and  Company,  died  at  Allentow^n,  Missouri, 
where  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis.  His  home  w^as  in  Normandy, 
a  suburb  of  St.  T.ouis,  Missouri.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and 
twelve  sons  and  daughters.  ^Ir.  Gross  came  to  Las  Vegas  over 
thirty  years  ago,  accompanied  by  his  bride.  He  w^as  born  in  Balti- 
more in  1854,  and  came  west  at  an  early  age.  He  was  in  St.  l.ouis 
for  a  short  time  in  1865,  later  going  to  Leavenw^orth,  Kansas,  whore 
he  joined  the  Otero  Sellar  &  Co.  outfit.  Mr.  Gross  followed  that  ni  in 
in  its  westward  migration  until  it  ultimately  reached  Las  Vegas  in 
1879.  Leaving  the  employ  of  the  wdu:>lesale  house,  ^Fr.  Gross  organ- 
ized the  San  ]^Iiguel  Xatiomil  Bank,  of  which  he  was  the  first  casiii(M-. 
He  became  the  head  of  the  newly  formed  firm  of  Gross,  Blackwell 
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Jac()B  Gross 

which  siieceedoa  Otero  Sellar  c^'  Co.  In  181)0  :\[r.  Bh^ekwoll  re- 
tired and  the  eoni|)any  iuu^anie  Gross,  Kelly  6c  Co. 

]\Ir.  Gross  left  Xew  ^Fexieo  many  years  ai»(),  hnt  made  annnal  trips 
to  r.as  Vei»as,  attendin,i>'  meeting's  of  his  l)nsiness  associates.  ITe  was 
a  memher  of  one  of  the  most  ])roniinent  old  Catholic  families  of 
AFaryland,  his  In'other  l)ein,i>-  an  archhishop.  He  was  one  of  the 
American  pioneers  of  Las  ^\\^»■as. 

Captaix  Smith  TI.  St.mpsox.  The  death  of  this  patriot  occnrred  at 
Taos,  April  .'>.  Captain  Simpson,  familiarly  known  as  'M)ishop/' 
was  ])orn  in  Xew  York  City,  ^li\y  8,  18:j:].    At  the  a.i;-e  of  thirteen 
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years  be  was  apx)renticed  to  James  H,  Cliilds,  a  cliemistj  of  Now 
York,  but  tbe  baiidling  of  ipecac  and  tbe  rollin<^  of  blue  mass  pills 
were  distasteful  to  his  stirring  nature,  and  after  three  months  of 
service  young  Simpson  decided  to  seek  other  employment  and  started 
out  to  make  his  own  way. 

He  first  went  to  Philadelphia,  then  to  Pittsburgh,  and  hater  to  New- 
Orleans,  where  he  was  clerk  in  the  quartermaster's  department  of 
the  reg-idar  army. 

In  1852,  young  Simpson  went  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  where  he 
secured  a  x^osition  as  second  clerk  for  Major  Samuel  Dusenberry, 
chief  quartermaster  for  Xew  Mexico,  with  headquarters  at  Santa  Fe, 
and  held  this  position  until  October,  1854. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Ute  AVar  in  1855  he  enlisted  as  commissary 
sergeant  under  Colonel  Ceran  St.  Yrain,  and  served  throughout  the 
campaign,  being  discharged  in  July,  1855. 

Sergeant  Simpson  then  became  attached  to  military  headc^uarters 
at  Santa  Fe  as  a  government  express  rider,  or  dispatch  bearer,  under 
General  Garland,  and  continued  in  this  hard  and  dangerous  service 
until  August,  1857. 

In  September  of  that  year  he  made  a  trip  to  the  City  of  Mexico, 
returning  in  Fe1)ruary,  1858,  by  way  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  thence 
to  New  Orleans  again,  and  to  his  native  home. 

While  on  this  visit  to  New  York  Mr.  Simpson  met  Major  A.  "W. 
Reynolds,  of  the  United  States  army,  with  whom  he  engaged  as  a 
clerk,  and  went  to  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  with  a  steamer  load  of  supplies 
for  the  cpiartermaster's  department. 

He  came  to  New  Mexico  a  second  time,  as  clerk  for  Captain  AVil- 
liam  Van  Buckleen,  with  whom  he  served  until  1859.  After  leavinir 
the  military  service  he  went  to  Las  Vegas  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year  he  removed  to  Taos,  which  was  his  home  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  lifetime. 

From  1859  to  18G1  Ca])tain  Simpson  served  as  the  confidential 
clerk  of  Kit  Carson,  who  was,  during  that  time,  Indian  agent  at  Taos. 

On  November  28,  1863,  he  enlisted  as  captain  of  Company  I,  First 
New  Mexico  Volunteers,  and  served  until  September  26,  1866,  when 
he  was  mustered  out  at  Albuquerque  and  returned  to  Taos. 

In  the  Ute  campaign  Captain  Simpson  was  in  the  fights  at  El  Eito, 
Saguache,  and  the  Arkansas  Kiver,  and  was  wounded  in  the  fights  at 
El  Rito  and  Sai;iuiche. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  after  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  Captain 
Simpson,  Colonel  Ceran  St.  Vrain,  A.  H.  Pfeiffer,  Jim  Enos, 
Dave  AVilkens,  Tom  Barnum,  Solomon  Beuthner,  ^rcPhersoii, 
Johnnie  AVhitesides,  Van  Hecklen,  Fred  Muller,  and  several  oihrv 
Americans  raised  the  American  fiag  in  Taos  plaza  and  naiU'd 
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it  to  the  flagstag  so  that  the  Confederate  sympathizers  could  not  haul 
it  tlown  ill  the  night  time.  And  Captain  Simpson  saw  to  it  that  "Okl 
(J lory"  has  been  kept  Hying  in  Taos,  by  day  and  by  niglit,  ever  since. 

In  the  Civil  War  Captain  Simpson  saw  much  hard  service,  taking 
part  in  the  fights  at  Arivipa  Canon,  Penal,  Salt  River,  Sauz,  Ochava, 
Waterhole  Cocotopi,  Xaposite,  and  San  Carlos,  in  which  last  action 
he  was  again  wounded.  For  nearly  two  years  he  was  in  command 
at  Fort  Goodwin,  near  the  present  town  of  Globe,  Arizona,  wliere  at 
(Hie  time  he  had  charge  of  «,000  Indian  prisoners. 

In  18G7,  Captain  Simpson  married  ^liss  Josefa  ^"aldez,  daugliter 
uf  Juan  Valdez,  uf  Taos,  who  died  about  six  years  ago.  Anna,  wife 
of  J.  B.  Clouthier,  Estefana,  wife  of  B.  G.  Randall,  and  Henry  V. 
Simpson,  all  of  Taos;  Margaret,  wife  of  Albert  Gusdorf,  of  Albu- 
<iuerque;  S.  AV.  Simpson,  of  Ray,  Arizona,  survive,  and  all  were  pres- 
ent during  the  last  days  of  their  father's  life. 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  Captain  Simpson  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  lands  and  flocks,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  engaged  in 
the  settlement  of  Xacimiento,  Cebolla,  Chama,  Los  Liiceros,  and 
Aguage  land  grants,  and  served  one  term  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
N'ew  ^[exico  legislature. 

Captain  Simpson  was  the  intimate  friend  and  confidant  of  Kit 
Carson,  and  they  were  together  in  numerous  fights  with  the  hostile 
Indians.  Almost  the  last  wish  expressed  by  Carson  before  his  death 
was,  *^Tell  Simpson  and  Tom  Boggs  that  I  want  to  be  buried  at 
Taos"  —  and  the  wish  was  carried  out. 

It  was  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Captain  Simpson  that  a  mon- 
ument was  erected  over  the  grave  of  Kit  Carson  by  Carleton  Post 
Xo.  3,  G.  A.  R.,  and  an  iron  fence  built  around  the  grave  plat  by  the 
Grand  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  Xew  Mexico. 

He  was  an  ardent  and  faithful  member  of  the  G.  .V.  R.  of  Xe^^ 
Mexico,  and  served  as  its  senior  vice-commander  and  also  for  majiy 
years  as  its  medical  director. 

Captain  Simpson  came  of  a  martial  race,  his  grandfather,  Valen- 
tine Simpson,  having  been  one  of  General  Washington's  pilots  across 
the  Delaware  River  at  Trenton,  Xew  Jersey. 

Patriotism  was  with  him  almost  a  religion  and  was  manifest  in 
various  incidents  of  his  everyday  life,  an  example  and  an  inspiration 
to  us  all. 

Rugged  by  nature,  he  was  outspoken,  fearless  and  true,  and  his 
services  to  his  country  and  to  his  fellow  men  entitle  him  to  a  large 
place  in  the  history  of  X^'ew  ^lexico. 

Fearlessly  as  he  had  faced  the  many  dangers  encountered  in  his 
fourteen  years  of  military  service,  so  fearlessly  he  faced  the  ap- 
proach of  death.  He  had  lived  his  life,  he  had  finished  his  work,  he 
was  ready  to  go,  and  calmly  he  awaited  the  end. 
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Iiitea-nu'iit  was  made  in  the  xVinerieaii  cemetery  in  Taos  on  A[)ril 
6lli.  The  G.  A.  K.  burial  service  was  read  at  the  grave  by  Comrade 
Jacob  A\'eltnier  of  Santa  Fe. 

WiLLiA:vr  T.  Tiiorxtox.  The  funeral  of  this  former  Territorial  ex- 
ecutive occurred  March  17,  1916.  lie  died  the  preceding  day.  At 
one  time  he  was  very  prominent  in  the  Southwest.  He  was  born  in 
Calhoun,  Henry  County,  ^lissouri,  Fel)ruary  9,  184.*].  His  ancestors 
came  from  England  to  Virginia  among  the  very  early  settlers  of  thr 
Virginia  colony  and  settletl  upon  large  tracts  of  land  granted  to  tht'iii 
by  the  crown.  They  became  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  tiic 
Dominion,  many  of  them  occupying  im|jortant  oHicial  positions  prior 
to  and  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  One  of  them  was  an  aide- 
de-camp  upon  the  staff  of  General  Washington.  Another  Thornt(Hi. 
of  Fredericks])urg,  held  a  connnission  as  colonel  in  the  Continental 
army,  conuuanding  the  celebrated  White  Horse  Cavalry  of  Virginia. 
After  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  many  of  its  members  moved  west 
and  south,  settling  in  North  Carolina,  Ala])ama,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  (Jhio,  and  ^lissouri,  where  they  have  filled  many  places  of 
trust  throughout  the  history  of  the  country,  and  have  been  prominent 
in  the  professions,  both  of  law  and  medicine.  Among  the  most  prom- 
inent members  of  the  family  may  be  mentioned  Hon.  William  F. 
Thornton,  late  of  Slielbyville,  Illinois,  Judge  Anthony  Thornton, 
judge  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Harry  Funis  Thornton, 
commissioned  to  settle  the  Spanisli  land  grants  in  California,  and 
Harry  Ennis  Thornton,  Jr.,  late  of  San  Francisco. 

The  father  of  Governor  Thornton,  Dr.  W.  T.  Thornton,  w^as  l)orn 
near  Cliancellorsville,  Virginia,  in  1805,  and  with  his  parents  moved 
to  Kentucky  in  1811,  settling  in  Oldham  County,  where  he  w^as  reared 
into  manhood.  He  was  graduated  at  the  medical  college  in  Cincin- 
nati and  opened  an  office  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in  18o5.  Later  he 
returned  to  Kentucky,  where  he  nuirried  Miss  Caroline  V.  Taylor,  a 
daughter  of  ^Nfajor  William  Taylor,  who  won  his  title  as  a  soldier  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Dr.  Thornton  returned  to  Shelbyville, 
but  in  1840  removed  to  Missouri,  settling  at  Thornton's  Ferry  on 
the  Grand  River,  from  which  place  he  moved  to  Calhoun,  flenr} 
County,  where  he  died  in  1875.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig  and  a  close 
friend  of  Henry  Clay.  Dr.  Thornton  was  the  youngest  of  thirteen 
children,  having  had  six  ])rothers  and  six  sisters  whose  descendants 
are  scattered  from  Virginia  to  California.  One  ])rother,  D.  M.  C. 
Thornton,  was  purser  in  the  Ignited  States  navy;  another,  Dr.  John 
Thornton,  married  a  daughter  of  President  William  Henry  Harrison. 
Major  William  Taylor,  Governor  Thornton's  maternal  grandfather, 
was  also  one  of  seven  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  officers  in  the  Con- 
tinental army,  two  being  killed  in  battle  and  a  third  dying  on  board 
a  prison  ship  in  Boston  harbor. 
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(iovcnior  Tlionitoii  was  one  of  scvdi  eluhlrcn.  lie  was  ('diicatcd 
ill  a  private  school  near  Sedalia,  ^lissoiiri,  and  graduated  from  tlie 
i.iw  department  of  tlie  University  of  Kentucky  at  Louisville,  in  1868. 
hi  the  sj)riii,i4-  of  LSGl,  he  left  school  to  enter  the  war,  but  en- 
iivted  as  a  private  in  the  Confederate  army.  For  two  years 
he  was  body  guai'd  of  General  Sterling  Price,  but  later  served  in 
('umi)any  (J  of  Wood's  battalion,  connnaiided  by  his  brother.  Cap- 
tain Paul  F.  Thornton.  During  the  retreat  from  Si)ringtield,  ^lis- 
>(>uri,  he  was  captured  and  taken  to  Alton,  where  he  was  confined  in 
prison  until  October.  For  making  an  attempt  to  escape,  he  was 
pkuMul  in  close  confinement  for  twenty-eight  days.  Later  he  assisted 
('olonel  ]Magoffin  and  fifty-six  Confederates  to  escape,  but  remained 
and  was  soon  exchanged  and  rejoined  his  company,  serving  to  the 
end  of  the  war. 

He  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Clinton,  Missouri.  After  serving 
two  terms  in  the  town  council,  he  was  sent  to  the  Missouri  legis- 
hiture  in  1876.  In  1877,  for  health  reasons,  he  came  to  Santa  Fe  and 
associated  himself  for  a  time  with  United  States  Senator  Thomas  B. 
Catron.  In  1880  he  w^as  elected  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Council 
and  in  1891  was  chosen  the  first  mayor  of  Santa  Fe,  being  nominated 
by  both  parties,  and  receiving  every  vote  cast  but  one. 

In  1885,  Governor  Thornton  closed  his  law  business  and  devoted 
liimself  to  extensive  cattle  ranch  interests  in  Lincoln  County  and  also 
to  mining.  In  April,  1893,  Governor  Thornton  was  ap|)ointed  the 
chief  executive  of  New  Mexico  by  President  Grover  Cleveland.  He 
also  acquired  control  of  the  Santa  Fe  Daily  Xcu-  Mexican  and  edited 
it.  He  had  been  interested  in  newspaper  ventures  prior  to  this  time 
with  his  brother-in-law,  General  John  P.  Victory. 

The  administration  was  a  turbulent  one.    One  historian  says: 

There  had  been  a  very  considerable  increase  of  crime,  especially 
high  crime,  during  the  few  years  just  preceding  Governor  Thornton's 
administration.  There  had  also  been  a  notable  delinquency  among 
tax  collectors  and  others  having  the  receipt,  care  and  custody  of  pub- 
lic funds.  The  result  of  the  crusade  against  crime  and  financial 
delinquency  w^liich  he  inaugurated  and  carried  on  with  nuich  vigor 
of  purpose  and  action,  has  done  more  to  establish  the  supremacy 
of  law,  to  secure  peace  and  good  order,  and  to  assure  the  security  of 
life  and  property,  than  the  work  of  any  of  his  pi'edecessors  in  his 
high  office.  High  crime,  including  political  assassinations,  involving 
both  republicans  and  democrats,  connnitted  ])rior  to  his  inaugura- 
tion, but  still  undiscovered,  w(^re  speedily  detected  and  prosecuted 
to  conviction  ])y  the  peace  and  |)rosecuting  officers  under  his  forceful 
inspiration.  Official  carelessness  and  default  in  handling  and  ac- 
counting for  public  moneys  had  become  sufficiently  connnon  to  be 
scandalous  and  Governor  Thornton  at  once  set  himself  to  the  correc- 
tion of  this  evil  and  to  the  application  of  an  effectual  remedy." 
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Another  historian  wrote:  ''From  the  earliest  days  of  his  tern 
pestuous  administration  he  fonnd  himself  confronted  with  every  con- 
ceivable obstacle.  The  resnlt  of  his  crusade  ag'ainst  crime  and 
against  financial  delinquency  which  he  inaugurated  and  carried  on 
with  much  vigor  of  purpose  and  action,  signalized  his  administration 
and  gave  him  a  distinguished  place  in  the  liistoiy  of  this  territory  as 
the  most  executive  and  useful  governor  New  Mexico  has  ever  had." 

Shortly  after  the  appointment  of  Governor  IMiguel  A.  Otero  by 
President  AIcKinley,  Governor  Thornton  left  for  Guadalajara,  ^[ex- 
ico,  and  engaged  in  extensive  mining  operations.  At  the  outl)reak 
of  the  Mexican  trouble,  he  returned  to  Santa  Fe,  but  spent  his  win- 
ters at  Redlands  and  other  points  in  southern  California.  Governoi- 
McDonald  appointed  him  State  librarian  but  the  State  Senate  faikMl 
to  confirm  him.  The  matter  went  into  the  courts  but  decision  was  ad- 
verse. 

In  186S  Governor  Thornton  married  Miss  Helen  Maltby,  of  New- 
York,  who  survives  him.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Norman  Maltby, 
later  mayor  of  Sedalia,  Missouri. 
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IN  1590^ 


Dorothy  Hull,  M.A. 
i.  introductory 

1.  Northward  Expansion  of  Xeic  Spain,  1521-1580.  —  Though  the 
iirst  Spanish  explorations  in  Xe^v  Mexico  were  somewhat  in  advance 
(»!'  tlje  general  northward  pi'ogress  from  Mexico,  they  lose  their 
proper  perspective  nnless  studied  as  an  integral  part  of  that  gradual 
advance  of  the  northern  frontier  of  which  they  form  so  interesting  a 
<'liapter. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  central  valley  of  Mexico  the  frontier  was 
pushed  to  the  north  and  west  with  a  marvelous  rapidity.-  Sandoval 
and  Alvarado  completed  the  conquest  of  the  outlying  pi'ovinces; 
<  Hid  subjected  ^fichoacan ;  Cortes  and  Guzman  prepared  both  land 
and  sea  expeditions  for  the  exploration  of  the  west  coast.  Mean- 
Nvliik^  a  corresponding  activity  in  the  east,  having  its  center  in  the 
West  Indies,  had  led  to  the  discoveiy  of  Florida,  to  the  mapping  out 
the  Gulf  Coast,  and  to  an  attempted  occupation  of  this  region  by  the 
ill-fated  Xaiwaez  expedition  in  1527. 

In  1536  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  three  other  survivors  of  the  Xarvaez 
<'Xj)edition  succeeded  after  years  of  wandering  in  making  their  way 
across  the  continent  to  the  north  ^lexican  frontier.  The  report  of 
<'abeza  de  Vaca  quickened  the  interest  of  the  ^Mexican  government  in 
tlie  regions  to  the  north,  and  resulted  in  the  preliminary  expedition 
«>t'  Fray  ^Farcos  de  Xiza  \\\  15.*]1),  and  the  attempted  concpiest  of  Xew 
^Texico  by  tlie  Coronado  expedition  (1540-1542).  Although  the  Coro- 
uado  expedition  did  not  lead  to  the  innnediate  o(H'upation  of  Xew 

'  This  papor  was  written  in  Professor  Bolton 's  seminary  at  tlie  University  of  California, 
and  was  edited  for  publication  by  Cliarles  W.  Haekett. 

-  Bancroft,  Historii  of  tJic  NortJi.  Mexican  States,  1,  1-53. 
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Mexico,  it  did  bring  to  the  Spaniards  definite  knowledge  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  pueblo  region  and  of  the  charaeteristies  of  the  lan<l  wliich 
was  later  to  bear  the  name  of  Xew  ]\[exieo,  while  it  "added  to  tlu- 
world  as  known  to  Euroi)eans  an  extent  of  territory  bounded  on  tin- 
west  by  the  Colorado  from  its  mouth  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  on  the 
east  by  the  boundless  prairies,  and  stretching  northward  to  the  u[)])('r 
waters  of  the  Kio  (irande  and  the  southern  boundary  of  Nebraska." 

For  almost  forty  years  after  the  return  of  Coronado  interest  ii; 
the  pueblo  region  languished.  This  was  due  in  |>art  to  the  failure  ot 
the  fabulous  riches  of  that  region  to  materialize ;  in  part  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Mixton  AVar;  but  principally  to  the  discovery  of  the  rich 
mineral  deposits  in  the  central  provinces  of  Durango  and  Chihuahua. 
In  1541  the  province  of  Xueva  Galicia  had  been  organized,  and  now  in 
1560  the  great  province  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  including  modern  Du- 
rango, Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  Sinaloa,  and  Sonora,  was  added  to  the 
roll  of  Mexican  States/  Gnadalajara  had  already  become  the  seat  of 
the  first  great  Mexican  bishopric  and  the  Franciscans  had  pushctl 
north  from  there,  gradually  working  up  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
plateau  as  the  Jesuits  a  little  later  were  to  follow  its  western  edge. 

2.  The  Becin-aJiPning  of  Interest  in  Xew  Mexico,  1580-1500. — 
Through  the  development  of  the  central  provinces  wliich  marked  the 
four  decades  following  the  expedition  of  Coronado,  a  new  line  of  ap- 
proach to  Xew  Mexico  along  the  central  plateau  was  opened  up.  In- 
evitably, as  the  frontier  was  pushed  toward  the  |)ueblo  region,  fur- 
ther rumors  of  the  riches  to  be  found  in  that  land  and  of  the  vast 
harv^est  of  souls  to  be  garnered  there  reached  the  ears  of  both  secular 
and  religious  leaders  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  first  result  ol' 
this  revived  interest  in  the  pueblo  region  was  the  departure  of  the 
Rodriguez  expedition,  organized  by  the  Franciscans  to  carry  the  light 
of  the  gospel  to  the  pueblo  Indians.  It  was  followed  in  158-  by  an 
expedition  under  Don  Antonio  Espejo,  designed  to  ascertain  the  fate 
of  the  missionaries  left  among  the  Indians  by  the  former  expedition.' 

The  re])orts  of  these  two  expe(Utions  aroused  the  greatest  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  ^Mexico,  and  awakened  the  hope  not  only  of  the 
successful  occupation  of  Xew  ^[exico,  but  of  the  possibility  of  plant- 
ing colonies  beyond  Ciljola  and  Quivira  on  tlie  Straits  of  Aniaii. 
There  was  no  dearth  of  applicants  for  the  position  of  adelantado  i*t' 
X^'ew  ^rexi(H\  but  though  a  number  of  contracts  were  approved  })y  thi- 
viceroy,  who  had  not  liimself  the  power  to  issue  the  commission, 
nothing  further  was  done,  and  the  years  sli))ped  by  with  the  con([ue.-l 
of  X'ew  Alexico  ap|)arently  as  far  off  as  ever. 

j^feanwhile  the  (^astern  frontier  had  been  pushed  north  from  Pan- 

3  Winship,  Jnurjif  ti  of  Coronado,  xi. 

4  Bolton,  Sp'Hiisji  F.j-ploratio)!  in  the  SoutJitrest,  137-142. 

5  Bolton,  SpainsJi  Exploration  i)i  tlic  xSouthiCtst,  199. 
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j.Mi.  In  157G  Luis  de  Caraliajal  liad  ])t'iK'ti*ate(l  tliis  reu-'ion  hi  [)iu'- 
^uit  of  luaraiidiiii;"  Indians,  and  in  1579  he  received  a  r'oHiiii' --Ion  to 
i'flVct  its  conquest  and  settlement.  Tlie  provlnee  assiuiie'l  to  iiiiii 
under  tlie  title  of  Xuevo  Leon  was  to  extend  two  hundre*]  Irauues 
.jnrtli  from  Panneo." 

If  was  from  this  }>roviji(M^  of  Xuevo  Leon,  lyiyi,<;-  as  it  did  so  ad- 
a''<'nt  to  the  two  rivers  —  tlie  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecos  —  giving 
..f.M'ss  to  the  pueblo  region,  that  a  third  route  to  X>w  Mexico  by  way 
of  the  Pecos  River  was  shortly  to  be  opened  up.  The  men  whose 
spirit  and  courage  had  etfeeted  the  conquest  of  the  northern  prov- 
inces could  not  be  restrained  within  the  limits  of  artificial  boundaries 
laid  down  on  paper.  The  pioneering  spirit  drew  them  on  to  the  re- 
vdons  beyond  by  an  attraction  as  subtle  as  it  was  strong. 

The  expedition  of  Castano  de  Sosa  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
this  spirit.  Sosa  was  an  official  of  the  Province  of  Xuevo  Leon,  and 
lia<l  for  a  number  of  years  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  exploration 
and  colonization  in  that  territory.  It  was  but  natural  that  his  ambi- 
tion should  lead  him  on  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  province  in  quest 
of  other  worlds  to  conquer. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  trace  in  detail  the  history  of  Sosa^s 
expedition  to  Xew  Mexico,'  and  to  show  that  this  expedition,  hitherto 
regarded  as  illegab  was  in  reality  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Laws 
of  Settlement  of  1573,  cited  by  Sosa  in  the  ^'Memoria"^  of  his  ex- 
])edition  as  the  authority  for  all  his  acts. 

II.     CASTAXO  DE  SOSA^S  EXPEDITIOX 

1.  The  Start.  —  lu  1590  Gaspar  Castaiio  de  Sosa,  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  X^uevo  Leon,  was  stationed  in  the  little 
mining  town  of  Almaden  in  Coahuila.  He,  too,  felt  the  stir  of  ambi- 
tion for  the  conquest  of  the  X^orth,  and  as  he  had  been  for  some  time 
working  the  mines  of  Almaden,  and  had  found  the  returns  in  silver 
very  small,  while  the  cost  of  livin.g  was  very  great,  he  determined  to 
lead  his  little  flock  from  Almaden  to  the  Promised  Land  of  X^ew  Mex- 
ico.^ As  in  pursuanc(»  of  this  plan  he  would  be  acting  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  Law  of  Settlement  of  1573     which  authorized  of- 

'>  Alonso  de  Leon,  Ili.stnria  de  Xuevo  Leon,  p.  73  et  seq, 

"Of  ])arti('iilar  interest  in  connection  with  the  route  of  the  exjiedition  are  the  autlior 's 
conclusions  which  luive  led,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  and  with  a  fair  deirree  of  prob- 
ul.ility,  to  the  identification  of  five  of  the  pueVjlos  visited  by  Sosa  with  puel>los  known  iu 
later  <lays.  These  ])uelilos.  as  named  after  the  Spanish  occupation,  were  San  Ihlefonso,  San 
•luan,  Yu(|ueyunfiue,  Santa  Clara,  and  Isleta.  Earlier  writers  have  already  identifie<l  a  num- 
U'r  of  the  other  ])ueblos  visited  by  Sosa.  —  Charles  W.  Hackett. 

Memorial  del  Descubrindento  <jue  Garpar  Castano  de  Sosa,  hizo  en  el  Xuevo  ^fexico, 
^<icrido  Teniente  de  Gobernador  y  Capitan  General  del  Xuevo  Reino  de  Leon,"  in  Pacheco  y 
<  ardenas.  Col.  Doc.  Inrd.,  xv,  191-2GL  The  "Memoria"  constitutes  the  chief  source  for 
tiiis  paper. 

De  Leon,  Historia  de  Xuero  Leon,  92-93. 

' '  Ordenanzas  de  su  ^laijestad,  hechas  para  los  nuevos  descubrimientos.  Conquistas,  j 
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ficials  iu  the  colonies  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  settlement^ 
in  lands  already  discovered/'  he  anticipated  no  difficulty  on  the  polit- 
ical score.  His  first  step  was  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  inli.-ih- 
itants  of  Almaden  whom  he  desired  to  transport  to  this  more  au>}.i- 
(.'ions  land.  To  accomplish  tiiis  purpose  he  resorted  to  a  strativu*'!!; 
which,  tliou.si'h  perhaps  unjustifiable  from  a  strictly  moral  point 
view,  had  at  least  the  merit  of  immediately  securing  the  desired  rt- 
suit,  even  to  making  it  appear  that  the  initiative  came  not  from  him. 
but  from  the  eager  victims  themselves. 

He  caused  some  Indians  to  bring  him  silver-bearing  ores  whicli 
were  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  the  distant  regions  to  the  north. 
These  he  proceeded  to  assay,  but  during  the  process  he  surreptitious- 
ly dropped  into  the  refinery  a  tankard  of  silver,  so  that  the  result 
showed  an  ingot  of  silver  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  ores  assayctl. 
On  beholding  this  mai*\^el,  the  worthy  Castaho  ejaculated,  "Is  it  pos- 
sible that  we  are  squandering  our  time  here,  when  so  great  richos 
are  to  be  had.'"  And  the  minds  of  all  were  so  moved  tlmt  they,  who 
had  little  need,  besought  that  they  might  go  to  colonize  in  the  region 
whence  the  ores  had  been  brought. 

He  graciously  granted  them  the  desired  permission,  and,  havini!- 
X^rocured  a  wagon-train  of  supplies,  oxen,  plough-shares,  and  an 
elaborate  military  equipment  including  two  brass  pieces  of  ordnance, 
he  raised  camp  and  set  out  with  his  little  band  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  men,  women,  and  children,  having  previously  despatclic*! 
messengers  to  the  viceroy  to  acc[uaint  him  with  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  to  secure  instructions  which  the  messengers  were  to 
bring  back  with  all  haste,  if  possible  overtaking  the  party  before  it 
had  reached  the  Rio  Grande. 

2.  The  Journeij  to  the  Rio  Grande.  —  Having  left  Almaden  on  tlio 
27th  of  July,  on  the  next  day  the  party  reached  the  Nadadores  River 
where  they  remained  until  the  8th  of  August.  During  their  stay  in 
this  place  many  friendly  Indians,  doubtless  drawn  l)y  curiosity,  A'is- 
ited  the  camp  and  were  given  assurances  of  friendship.  Other  vis- 
itors, it  ap|)ears,  were  actuated  by  an  ulterior  motive,  for  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  off  Avith  a  numl)er  of  the  horses  at  the  very  time 
when  Castano  was  reassuring  their  l)rethren  with  kind  words.  Luck- 
ily he  was  informed  of  this  strange  return  for  hospitality  befor<^  it 
was  too  late,  and  going  in  pursuit,  succeeded  in  overtaking  an<l  cap- 
turing three  of  the  thieves  and  recovering  the  stolen  property.  Li 

Pnt'iiieacionos.  —  Julio  do  l.")7.">.  in  Paclieo  y  CVudoiias,  Col.  'Doc,  I)ird.,  xvi,  l-i-2;  trnr.s!;iti''i 
in  Cornish,  "  Preliminaries  to  the  Ouate  Expedition  (mss.,  University  of  California)," 
et  scq. 

11  Ordinance  I.  Paclieco  y  Cardenas,  Col.  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  143;  Cornish,  "Preliminaries  t<f 
the  Onate  Exi.e<Ution/ '  124. 

12  The  La\s'  of  1.17.'!  ]irovides  that  the  viceroy  must  he  notified  of  such  an  exi>editinn 
(^Ordinance  ir,  translated  in  Cornish,  "  I'reliminaries  to  the  Oilate  Exjiedition, "  125), 
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..ni<T  not  only  to  punish  these  offoiulors,  but  to  preveut  the  possibil- 
•V  ut  tiie  recurrence  of  such  an  event,  he  determined  to  lianir  two'-' 
tli(^  captives,  believiu«i:  that  the  re|)ort  of  his  severity,  preceding 
ijini  into  the  hiuds  whither  he  was  ^'oiug,  wouhl  deter  the  inhabitants 
of  those  regions  from  tlie  conunission  of  liivc  crimes. 

I-'i-om  the  Xa(hulores  a  ten  days'  march,'^  lu'oken  by  frequent  halts, 
i.riUight  the  party  to  the  marshes  of  tln^  Kio  Salinas  where  it  was 
,i<'cid(M[  to  encamp  several  (h\ys  in  the  hope  of  the  arrival  of  the  mes- 
sengers who  had  been  sent  to  the  viceroy. 

Sosa  took  advantage  of  this  delay  by  going  in  company  with  a  few 
of  his  soldiers  to  explore  the  neighboring  sierras  in  search  of  mines. 
\\c  even  went  so  far  as  to  announce  his  determination  to  settle  in  this 
F'cgion  if  any  could  be  found,  for  he  denominated  this  one  of  the  most 
fertile  valleys  in  the  world.  But  the  search  proved  vain.  Xot  only 
were  no  mines  found,  but  the  inhabitants  themselves  —  for  he  visited 
two  ranchen'as  during  tlie  process  of  exploration  —  had  no  knowl- 
(Mlge  of  the  existence  of  any. 

On  the  24th  of  August  the  marcli  was  resumed.  Having  passed 
successively  the  Salinas,  Ratones,  and  Gato  Eivers,'''  they  proceeded 
for  three  days  through  an  arid  stretch  of  country  where  their  only 
source  of  water  was  the  rain  which  it  seemed  that  the  Lord  had  provi- 
dentially sent  for  their  aid.  After  reaching  the  Eio  Rohlan  ^'  on 
Sej)tember  4th  they  were  freed  at  least  temporarily  from  this  liard- 
>hip.  Beyond  this  river  they  found  the  country  wll-wooded,  and 
abounding  in  walnuts  and  grapes. 

With  the  principal  features  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  party 
between  Almaden  (]\Ionclova)  and  the  Rio  Bravo  Sosa  appears  to 
have  been  previously  familiar,  either  through  the  reports  of  earlier 
explorers,  or  perhaps  from  having  partially  traversed  this  region  in 
his  own  earlier  explorations  in  Xuevo  LecSn.  The  names  of  the  rivers 
seem  to  have  been  already  known,  and  he  had  definite  infonnation  as 
to  the  existence  of  mines  in  this  teriitory." 

On  the  9th  of  September  the  Rio  Bravo  Avas  reached  after  a  march 
of  over  six  weeks.  Here  again  many  days  were  spent  in  awaiting 
news  from  the  viceroy. 

The  third,  a  mere  hoy,  was  eonsiirried  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  sohliers. 

J-Ofaiiy  Indians  were  n'.et  /hiriiio^  this  ]>art  of  the  journey,  and  those  who  eouhl  be  per- 
suailed  to  forego  their  fears  sutlieieutly  to  aj>{)roa(di  the  camp  were  ixiven  assurances  of 
friendship.  Little  comment  is  made  on  the  country  throui,'li  which  they  passed,  though  men- 
ti(m  is  made  of  a  j^roup  of  hikes  (Charcos  de  Vaca)  reached  Auijust  Stli,  and  a  small  stream, 
tlie  Seco,  reached  on  the  l.'Uh. 
Possildy  the  Rio  Aura. 

"i*'  The  Ratones  an<l  tlie  Onto  may  have  been  resjiectively  the  Sabinas  and  tlie  Arroyo 
<-'aniaron,  a  branch  of  the  Salado. 

1"  Doubtless  a  west  bran<'h  of  the  Rio  Graiule,  possildy  the  Rio  San  Diego.  If  so,  the 
<:-ourse  taken  must  have  been  almost  directly  north  from  ^tonclova. 

I'^ISosa,  ''Memoria,"  195. 
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111  view  of  the  delay  cause* I  by  the  failure  of  the  inessen<>ers  to  ap- 
pear, the  lieutenant  beu'an  to  entertain  serious  chnibts  as  to  tlie  ade- 
quacy of  tlie  food  supply  which  he  had  provided  for  the  expedition. 
On  measurement  it  was  found  to  have  dwindled  so  rapidly  that  h- 
was  hUed  with  ureat  concern.  It  was  evident  that  the  careless  and 
hapliazard  distribution  which  had  been  tlie  ride  in  the  past  must  Im' 
replaced  ])y  careful  husbandry  of  what  supplies  yet  remained.  For 
the  future  it  was  determined  to  ,i;rant  a  strict  allowance  of  an  ahnud 
of  grain  per  week  to  each  individual. 

As  the  days  ])assed  by  with  no  news  of  the  dilatory  messengers 
Sosa  found  himself  in  a  perplexing  dilemma.  Each  day  brought 
nearer  the  failure  of  the  food  supy)ly,  and  with  it  the  final  impossi- 
bility of  continniiig  the  journey.  Obviously,  he  must  either  press 
forward  without  awaiting  the  reply  of  the  viceroy,  or,  awaiting  that, 
must  find  himself  unable  to  proceed  through  lack  of  supplies  Avhen  it 
should  l)e  received.  That  this  reply  would  prove  unfavorable  Sosa 
seems  to  have  never  even  conceived. 

3.  The  Search  fj)r  the  Rio  Salado  (Pecos),''  — At  last  it  was  de- 
termined to  pursue  the  journey  without  further  delay.  And  now  at 
once  there  arose  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  route  which  should 
be  taken.  It  appears  that  the  members  of  the  party  were  allowed 
great  latitude  in  expressing  their  views  which  were  in  the  main  quite 
different  from  that  of  their  commander.  He,  however,  being  in  no 
way  bound  to  accept  their  advice,  resolved  to  follow  his  own  plan 
which  was  to  seek  the  Rio  Salado  (Pecos).  He  therefore  sent  out  a 
small  advance  party  to  search  for  this  river.  The  search  proved 
vain  because  of  the  roughness  of  tlie  country  and  the  density  of  tln' 
underbrush  which  made  advance  all  but  impossible.  The  party  re- 
turned to  report  that  they  had  discovered  another  river  which  they 
believed  could  be  reached,  though  this,  too,  would  prove  difficult  for 
the  same  reasons.  Another  party  sent  out  to  the  same  locality  gave 
the  opinion  that  it  was  in  no  way  possible  to  reach  the  river.  The 
lieutenant,  however,  was  not  to  be  discouraged.  Though  himself 
prevented  by  a  temporary  indisposition  from  undertaking  the  search, 
he  sent  out  a  third  ])arty  under  Cristobal  de  Heredia,  maese  tJr 

^9  Sosa 's  "Monioria"'  contains  no  record  of  the  crossing  of  the  Eio  Grande,  but  it 
evident  that  it  must  have  heen  crossed  some  distance  south  of  the  moutli  of  the  Pecos,  for 
the  latter  river  was  on  their  left  when  discovered.  The  river  whicli  Sosa  called  the  Laxas 
was  reaclietl  after  two  <lays '  march  from  the  Eio  Grande,  and  the  Pecos  was  discovered  \'y 
an  atlvance  jiarty  on  the  fourth  ilay  after  the  crossing  of  the  Laxas.  The  "  Memoria  ' ' 
rarely  records  the  <listance  traveletl  ]>ev  day  during  any  part  of  the  journey.  In  this  ca>t\ 
such  data  wouhl  be  of  little  service,  as  the  party  nuist  have  ])ursued  a  very  roun(hibout  way 
on  account  of  the  roughness  of  tl>e  country  and  the  dilliculties  of  traversing  it  with  a  waL'"-'! 
train.  The  Laxas  was  ].robably  the  Devil  's  River  of  Texas.  The  identity  of  Sosa 's  Salado 
River  with  the  I'ecos  is  assnred.  The  cause  of  the  name  is  obvious:  Sosa  fre(|uently  com!- 
ments  on  the  ri(di  salt  de|»osits  found  along  this  stream,  and  after  reaching  the  jundilo  of 
Pecos,  he  says:  ''Ann  (|uarto  de  legua  va  el  rio  S.alado  (|ue  decimos,  ])0r  donde  fue  nuestio 
eamino  aunque  el  agua  salada  se  pierde  muchas  leguas  atras. "    ('  'Memoria, "  p.  2.'-.9.) 
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,  uxp'K  wliich  sueceeded  at  last  in  reaeiiiiii;'  the  river  and  in  discover- 
a  i'ord  where  the  wa.u*uns  coidd  cross.    And  so,  traversing*  the 
.lojH'S  that  led  to  the  Kio  Grande,  the  party  retnrned  to  the  camp 
with  the  news. 

On  October  Ist  camp  was  broken,  and  in  spite  of  dissension  in  the 
lanks-"  Sosa  directed  his  conrse  toward  the  Kio  Salado.  On  the  next 
day  the  river  discovered  by  the  exploring  parties  —  which  he  called 
the  Laxas  —  was  reached  and  crossed,  all)eit  with  great  diflicnlty,  and 
tiie  jonrney  was  continned.  On  the  Ttli  an  advance  |)arty  headed  by 
( 'aptain  Cristobal  de  Heredia.  sncceeded  in  locating  the  Salado, 
ihongh  they  reported  that  it  was  manifestly  impossible  for  the  rest 
of  the  party  to  reach  it  because  of  the  dense  thickets  and  the  rngged 
land  which  lay  in  its  vicinity.  The  lack  of  w^ater  was  by  this  time 
causing  suffering  among  both  men  and  beasts,  so  that  the  lieutenant 
deemed  it  best,  after  trying  by  all  possible  means  to  reach  the  Salado, 
to  return  to  the  Laxas  River,  which  was  reached  on  October  12th. 
From  here  another  exploring  party  retunied  to  the  Salado  by  a  dif- 
ferent route  but  again  no  way  of  approach  could  be  found.  The 
])arty  remained  on  the  Rio  Laxas  until  the  14th,  after  which  the  jour- 
ney was  continued. 

By  this  time  the  supplies  were  dangerously  dwindling,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  cut  down  the  weekly  allowance  of  grain  by  one- 
half.  To  supply  the  necessities  of  the  people,  one  of  the  men  of  the 
company,  Joan  Perez  de  los  Rios,  offered  his  drove  of  oxen  as  a  free 
gift,  and  it  was  in  consequence  arranged  that  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
meat  per  day  shouhl  be  allowed  to  each  member  of  the  company  in 
addition  to  the  small  allowance  of  grain. 

Notwithstanding  this  respite  from  imminent  staiwation,  the  com- 
])any,  despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  reach  the  Salado,  earnestly 
importuned  the  lieutenant  to  turn  back.  Joan  Perez  de  los  Rios,  in 
particular,  feeling  perhaps  that  his  generosity  had  entitled  him  to  a 
very  free  expression  of  opinion,  became  particularly  bitter  in  his 
complaints.  Sosa,  however,  was  determined  to  go  on,  and  he  sternly 
ordered  the  men  to  cease  their  ^'babbling"  on  pain  of  losing  the  many 
privileges  which  he  had  heretofore  allowed  them.  As  for  liimself, 
be  ''trusted  in  God  that  He  would  provide  a  way  out  of  their  diffi- 
culties, and  would  enable  them  to  find  what  they  sought." 

After  wandeiing  thrinigh  a  country  so  rugged  as  to  be  all  l)ut  im- 
passable, and  so  arid  that  the  paiiy  were  in  extreme  distress  from 
lack  of  water,  news  was  brought  back  on  the  24th  by  an  advance 
guard  that  a  means  of  approach  to  the  Salado  had  at  last  been  dis- 
covered. 

•JO  Throiitrhout  tlie  j;reater  ]>art  of  the  .ioiirney  we  find  tlie  members  of  the  party  flis- 
HtMitiiitj  from  Sosa  with  regard  to  the  route  to  be  i)ursued.  He  does  not  make  clear  what 
course  they  desired  to  take. 
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Great  was  the  joy  of  the  company  at  the  prospect  of  being*  freed  at 
last  from  the  hardships  which  they  had  suffered  in  the  search  for 
this  river.  All  petty  jealousies  and  quarrels  were  forg-otten,  and  tlic 
members  of  the  party  assembled  with  mutual  good  will  to  receive  the 
thanks  of  their  conmiander  for  the  fortitude  which  they  had  dis- 
played in  the  midst  of  their  misery,  and  the  perseverance  with  which 
they  had  patiently  souuht  their  goal  until  success  had  at  last  crowned 
their  efforts.  Xo  amount  of  gold,  he  said,  could  reward  such  faith- 
fulness, but  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  king  would  liberally  recompense 
them  for  the  important  service  which  they  were  rendering  him. 
What  the  recompense  was  to  be,  Sosa  and  his  company  little  im- 
agined, as  they  assembled  to  give  thanks  —  a  motley  crowd  of  sol- 
diers and  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children  woni  with  months  of 
travel,  foot-sore  and  weary,  but  happy  in  their  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  yet  to  encounter  the  worst  of  their  difticulties  and  that 
the  king,  instead  of  rewarding  the  faithful  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion, was  destined  to  heap  dishonor  and  disgrace  on  its  author. 

On  the  26th  of  October  the  little  party  at  last  reached  the  Ri'o 
Salado  and  made  camp  on  its  left  bank. 

4.  Up  the  Salado  to  the  Pueblos.  — On  the  2Sth  of  October  the 
march  up  the  Salado  was  begun.  They  passed  during  the  next  few 
days  through  a  large  number  of  deserted  rancherias,  but  found  no 
IncUans  save  one,  whom  they  were  unable  to  understand  through 
want  of  an  interpreter.  Tlie  country'  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
salt  deposits  which  it  contained,  and  the  land  along  the  liver  was 
very  marshy. 

On  the  31st  of  the  month  the  party  encountered  a  band  of  Indians 
who  carried  their  goods  loaded  on  dogs,  a  thing  very  marvelous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Spaniards.  These  yjeople,  perhaps  members  of  the  same 
tribe  which  the  soldiers  of  the  Eodnguez  expedition  found  on  the 
Pecos,-'  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  company.  During  the  next  few 
days  many  more  Indians  were  met.  These  proved,  for  the  most  part, 
to  be  by  no  means  friendly.  In  fact  they  slew  one  of  the  members  of 
the  party  —  himself  an  Indian  —  and  endeavored  to  steal  what  oxen 
yet  remained.  In  this  nefarious  scheme  they  were  fortunately  balked 
by  Captain  Cristobal  de  lleredia  who  went  in  pursuit,  killing  a  num- 
ber of  the  Indians  and  taking  four  prisoners  one  of  whom  was  liange<l 
forthwith,  Avliile  the  others  —  mere  boys  —  were  assigned  to  the  care 
of  certain  soldiers  to  be  trained  as  interpreters. 

The  line  of  march  during  these  days  was  up  tlie  liver  through  a 
dreary  stretch  of  salt  marshes  and  sand-dunes.  They  were  doubtless 
traversing  the  territory  now  comprised  in  Eddy  and  Chaves  couutie> 
in  southeastern  Xew  ^lexico,  where  plentiful  supplies  of  gypsum  ari' 

-1  Doclaracinn  «lo  T*tMiro  Biistanionte  in  Paclioeo  y  Curdenas,  Col.  Doc.  Intd.,  xv,  S^. 
Translation  in  Eolton,  SpdiiL^li  Exploration  in  the  Soiitliiccst,  148. 
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.-nil  foiiiKl.'--  (  h\  tlu'  Ttli  of  Xovt'iuher,  still  proeeecUiii^*  ii^)  the  left 
s  .,iik  of  the  ri\  er,  they  eaiii]je<l  on  a  creek,  probably  a  few  miles  south 
,.['  the  present  location  of  Fort  Sumner  in  Guadalupe  county.-'  From 
point  on  they  passed  throuirli  "good  country."  The  river  was 
i..i-der<'d  with  IxmIs  of  ree<l  li-rass;  well-<;'rassed  plains  and  mesa  land 
.•\l('iid<'d  l>a<'k  from  the  river.  There  were  many  mesqnite  shrubs 
which  provided  food  for  the  jjarty,"'  and,  together  with  the  large 
numbers  of  tish  which  were  caught,  made  it  possible  to  still  further 
vhorten  the  allowance  of  grain. 

It  had  now  been  some  time  since  the  party  had  met  with  any  na- 
lives,  so  Avhen  on  the  21st  of  Xoveml)er  some  smoke  was  descried  on 
a  sierra  in  the  distance,  a  num])er  of  the  men  were  very  eager  to  in- 
vestigate its  origin.  The  lieutenant,  however,  refused  to  counte- 
nance such  a  digression  from  his  course  and  doggedly  pursued  his 
w'ixy  up  the  Salado. 

On  the  24tli  the  river  was  crossed  where  it  made  a  great  bend  to 
the  east,  and  camp  Avas  pitched  on  a  small  creek  where  there  was  a 
lake  bordered  by  groves  of  willows  and  many  vines.-' 

Fntil  the  1st  of  December  the  march  was  continued  up  the  west 
hank  of  the  river.  There  were  great  groves  of  Avillows,  and  nu- 
merous springs  —  the  first  seen  since  the  party  had  left  the  Rio 
(rrande.  The  reed  grass  along  the  river  was  all  parched  and  dry 
and  it  appeared  that  no  rain  had  fallen  in  this  district  for  some  time. 
The  weather  was  now  beginning  to  grow  very  cold.  On  the  30th  of 
November  a  large  ranchena  was  found,  but  it  proved  to  be  empty  of 
people. 

On  the  1st  of  December  the  river  was  recrossed  to  the  t^st  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  crossing  a  deep  stream  which,  apparently  havinu'  its 
source  in  a  sierra  to  the  west,  flowed  into  the  Salado  at  this  |)oint. 
This  may  have  been  the  Arroyo  Pintada-"  which  em])ties  into  the 
Pecos  through  a  deep  gorge  in  the  vicinity  of  the  thirty-fifth  |)arallel. 

From  this  place  Sosa  sent  Crist61)al  de  Heredia  u])  the  river  with  a 
small  company,  to  search  for  some  tribe  from  which  information 
with  regard  to  the  country  might  l)e  gleaned,  lie  v>'arn<'d  tlie  party 
that  they  were  not  to  enter  any  settlement  that  they  might  discover, 
l>ecause  he  wished  to  enter  with  his  camp  and  wagon  train  all  in  one 
body. 

The  main  party  continued  up  the  river,  but  travel  now  proved  very 

Xew  Mexico.  JRcport  of  the  Bureau  of  I mmiorntinn  for  lS9-i,  p.  254. 
Xo  (listanoes  arc  given  in  the  MS. 

-•5  It  is  in  this  reijiou  tliat  the  first  eastern  tributaries  of  any  size  How  into  tlie  Pecos. 

Tlie  mesquite  bears  sweet,  l-ulpy  ]io<ls  (Iloilge.  Handhool'  of  Amrrit'dii  Indians,  i,  468). 

l*ossibly  the  Arroyo  Sahido.    The  Pei-os  makes  a  ]>roununeeil  bea<l  here. 

They  ^\•ere  now  very  near  to  the  pneljlo  rejxion  which  extemletl  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
thirty-fifth  parallel  (cf.  P>an(lelier,  Final  Ficport,  ii,  IDOi,  The  limits  of  the  pueblo  settle- 
Mit-nts  must  have  been  fairly  well  known  1a-  Sosa.  He  })a.l  the  latitude  taken  here  an.l 
jndge.l  from  the  result  that  settlements  were  near  (''Memoria,"  21H). 
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difficailt  because  of  the  sand-dunes  and  shoals  that  beset  their  path. 
From  time  to  time  they  were  obliged  to  turn  aside  from  the  river  to 
avoid  these.  On  the  7th  of  December  the  river  was  crossed  and  cani]» 
was  made  in  a  poplar  g-rove  on  the  west  bank.  On  the  10th  roimlt 
land  again  necessitated  a  crossing  to  the  east. 

On  the  12th  Diego  de  Viruega,  a  member  of  Heredia's  party,  re- 
turned with  the  news  that  a  trail  had  ])een  found,  as  well  as  a  plain 
recently  bunit,  so  that  it  was  evident  that  they  would  soon  reach  tlw 
settlements. 

On  the  loth  the  river  was  again  crossed  to  the  west,  and  for  t\\r 
next  few  days  the  march  was  continued  away  from  the  river  on  ac- 
count of  the  impassibility  of  the  land  which  lay  in  its  vicinity.  So 
circuitous  was  the  route  they  were  obliged  to  pursue  that  at  one  time 
it  appeared  to  the  party  that  they  were  utterly  lost,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  lieutenant  succeeded  in  persuading  them  that 
the  settlements  would  be  found  near  at  hand.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  all 
his  eloquence  many  of  his  comrades  remained  frankly  incredulous. 

On  the  23d  of  the  month,  Sosa  and  his  secretary,  Andres  Perez,  who 
were  riding  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  descried  in 
the  distance  a  woeful  company,  ragged  and  coatless,  approaching  on 
foot  with  arquebuses  reversed.  On  seeing  the  lieutenant  they  ma<]e 
no  sign,  and  even  when  they  reached  him,  the  knowledge  of  how  they 
had  come  to  such  a  pass  made  them  most  reluctant  to  speak.  From 
the  story  which  was  at  last  drawn  from  their  unwilling  lips  Sosa 
learned  that,  having  followed  the  trail  of  which  Viruega  had  brought 
news,  they  had  at  last  reached  a  pueblo.  This  they  had  entered  not- 
withstanding the  lieutenant's  orders  to  the  contrary,  because  it  was 
very  cold,  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  they  were  sadly  in 
need  of  warmth  and  shelter,  as  well  as  of  food.  The  inhabitants  had 
received  them  kindly,  and  had  given  them  grain.  But  the  next  morn- 
ing while  they  were  strolling  through  the  pueblo  without  their  arms 
which  they  had  left  outside  in  order  the  better  to  inspire  confidenct^ 
among  the  Indians,  these  latter,  having  suddenly  acquired  an  utterly 
unexpected  and  quite  alarming  degree  of  confidence,  gave  them  the 
war-ciy,  and  let  tly  a  shower  of  arrows.  Taken  by  surprise,  the 
worthy  comrades  '* stood  not  upon  the  order  of  their  going,"  but  tied 
at  once  and  most  precipitately  to  the  spot  where  they  had  heaped  up 
their  anns  and  other  possessions.  Here,  too,  their  dusky  hosts  had 
been  before  them,  so  that  they  were  able  to  escape  with  only  five 
arquebuses,  while  the  Indians  carried  off  the  honors  of  war,  togetln^r 
with  five  arquebuses,  eleven  swords,  the  saddles  and  other  trappings 
for  the  horses,  and  the  clothes  and  bedding.  Indeed,  they  felt  them- 
selves fortunate  to  have  escaped  with  their  lives,  though  even  life 
itself,  they  declared,  would  have  been  lost  through  starvation,  ha<l 
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,.,,{  (tod  ill  His  infinite  mercy  infinenced  a  squaw  whom  they  met  on 
*',»'ir  way  to  provide  them  with  food. 

In  view  of  their  evident  distress,  the  lieutenant  did  not  inflict  on 
I  hem  the  punishment  which  their  disobedience  well  merited.  Rather, 
lit*  endeavored  to  comfort  them  and  to  overcome  their  discourage- 
ment by  every  possii)le  means. 

The  Indians  remained  to  be  dealt  with,  and  lie  resolved  that,  leav- 
iiiir  the  cam])  at  a  place  which  he  calle<l  La  Urraca  (The  Magi)ie),  he 
himself  with  an  advance  guard  of  nineteen  soldiers  and  seventeen 
servants  would  go  to  the  ])ueblo  to  attempt  to  secure  the  lost  yjosses- 
>ions  and  to  bring  the  Indians  to  submission  to  his  majesty. 

The  supplies  had  now  run  so  low  that  he  was  obliged  to  divide 
among  his  company  all  the  remaining  grain  save  two  fanegas  which 
he  was  taking  to  sow.  In  addition,  Joan  Perez  de  los  Rios  again  of- 
fered up  his  oxen  as  a  sacrifice,  and  three  were  killed  to  provide  the 
party  with  provisions  sufficient  for  their  journey. 

On  the  26th  of  December  Sosa  with  this  small  company  left  La 
Urraca,  and  proceeding  up  the  river  arrived  on  the  30th  within  a 
league  of  the  pueblo  —  evidently  Cicuye  (Pecos) — where  the  maese 
dr.  campo  and  his  party  had  met  ^\'ith  disaster. 

5.  The  Occiipatlon  of  Cicuye.  —  The  next  morning  the  lieutenant 
gave  his  final  orders  before  entering  the  village.  He  besought  his 
comrades  to  advance  with  confidence,  belie\dng  that  they  would  be 
kindly  received :  they  had  done  no  harm,  so  they  should  fear  no  evil. 
But  they  were  to  carefully  follow  the  example  of  the  lieutenant,  and 
in  no  way  to  depart  from  his  orders.  They  marched  on  to  the  pueblo 
with  lines  in  order  and  colors  high;  but  when  they  reached  its  en- 
virons, they  saw  all  the  inhabitants,  both  men  and  women,  in  arms 
upon  the  roof,  prepared  to  give  battle. 

The  tactics  pursued  by  Castaho  in  the  face  of  this  crisis  are  worthy 
of  note.  The  misfortunes  of  the  maese  de  campo  had  taught  him  the 
value  of  preparedness.  Having  pitched  his  camp  within  gun-range 
of  the  pueblo,  he  planted  his  two  brass  cannon  where  they  would 
connnand  the  strongest  position.  Thus  prepared  for  all  contingen- 
cies, he  sallied  forth  with  the  olive  branch  in  his  hand. 

He  spent  five  hours  in  making  the  rounds  of  the  pueblo,  addressing 
the  people  with  kind  words  and  signs  of  friendship,  and  offering  them 
all  manner  of  gifts.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  friendly  overtures,  none 
would  come  out  from  their  breastworks  and  intrenchments.  Rather, 
they  gave  the  war-cry  with  increased  vehemence,  and  launched  stones 
and  arrows  at  this  unlucky  advocate  of  an  armed  peace.  In  the  end 
lie  deemed  it  expedient  to  return  to  his  camp  and  consult  with  his 
comrades  as  to  the  best  modus  operandi. 

They  answered  with  one  voice  that  he  should  attack  these  dogs 
without  more  ado.   But  Castaho  was  still  loath  to  resort  to  force,  not 
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only  from  tlw  motives  of  Inmuniity  that  at  all  times  animated  his 
hreast,  but  for  fear  of  the  <hsa}>]>roval  of  the  authorities  to  whom  lie 
was  responsible.-" 

ffavin<i:  stationed  two  of  his  men  on  a  heig-ht  to  see  that  the  natives 
sliould  not  withdraw,  lie  onee  more  made  a  circuit  of  the  pueblo,  but 
Miily  to  meet  with  .u'reater  contumely  than  ever.  For  not  only  were 
the  cries  which  heralded  ids  appearanr-e  much  more  derisive,  but  the 
stones  and  arrows  fell  in  a  heavier  shower;  and  one  sqiuiw,  display- 
lU'j;  a  hardihood  truly  friu'htful  in  one  of  her  sex,  went  out  on  a  bal- 
cony and  threw  ashes  on  his  head.  At  this  procedure  the  shouts  of 
lier  dusky  compatriots  reached  deafening-  proportions. 

Thereupon  the  lieutenant  returned  at  once  to  his  camp  and  ordered 
his  men  to  mount  for  the  attack,  and  to  dischar;L>'e  their  arquebuses 
and  the  two  cannon,  to  try  whether  by  these  means  they  mi.uht  af- 
fri_L>-ht  th(»  Indians.  This  strate,a<^m  was  without  visible  effect,  for 
the  defenders  of  the  village  only  made  the  more  mockery,  and  hurled 
the  more  missiles  from  behind  their  breastworks,  while  Castano  in 
vain  called  to  them  with  soothimr  Avords. 

Now  the  battle  began  in  earnest.  Four  men  were  detailed  to  as- 
cend with  one  of  the  cannon  to  a  quarter  of  the  roof  devoid  of  people, 
while  the  lieutenant  created  a  diversion  by  attacking-  the  Indians  in 
front.  Having*  made  the  ascent  with  g'reatest  difhculty  b.ecause  of 
the  desperate  resistance  offere<l  by  the  defenders,  they  proceeded  to 
direct  their  fire  against  the  neig'hb.oring-  quarters.  The  Indians  re- 
sponded with  showers  of  stones  and  arrows,  and  bravely  stuck  to  their 
posts,  not  one  showdng  a  sign  of  fear.  The  fight  waxed  hotter.  Tlie 
(\\citement  spread  to  the  Indian  followers  of  Sosa.  One  let  Hy  an 
arrow;  another  followed  his  exanq^le.  For  the  first  time  the  de- 
fenders began  to  sliow  trepidation.  Some  began  to  leave  their  ])osts 
which  the  besieg-ers  quickly  occupied,  mounting  by  means  of  ladders, 
and  at  frightful  risk,  Ijecause  their  arms  had  to  l)e  abandoned  before 
they  could  pass  throug'h  tlu^  tra})-doors  that  gave  access  to  the  roof, 
swords  and  shields  being  afterwards  passed  up  to  them  l)y  the  com- 
rades who  remained  below.  ( )ne  after  another  the  defenders  fell, 
and  the  survivors  at  last  tied  from  the  roof,  leaving  the  Spaniards  in 
l)ossession  of  the  breastworks. 

The  victory  won,  tlu*  lieutenant  marched  in  triumpli  througli  the 
streets  and  plazas  of  the  ])Ui^l>lo.  And  the  Indians  who  were  congre- 
gated in  the  wooden  corridors  which  connected  all  the  houses  no 
longer  sliowe<l  hostility,  but  rather,  all  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in- 
dicative of  friendship,  and  cried  Ani'ipo.^,  aniif/os,  auiujo.^V  They 
threw  down  food  from  the  balconies,  but  they  themselves  could  not 
be  induced  to  come  down  into  the  >tre(ds,  nor  to  approach  the  Si)an- 

2'  The  Ordinaiu'e  of  1;'>7;>  [irovidetl  thnt  no  injury  sbouM  lio  intru'tp<l  upon  tlio  Indians 
(.Ordinance  xxix,  in  Cornish,  "  i'reliniinaries  to  the  Onate  Expedition,"  V.V.\-\VA). 
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iartLs,  thoii.2:h  Sosa  repeatedly  signed  to  tlieiii  that  he  \voidd  do  tliem 
Uit  injury,  and  they  need  have  no  fear. 

llavin,i»:  fonnd  the  captain  of  the  [)ueblo,  tlie  lieutenant  demanded 
t!ie  restoration  of  the  property  taken  from  the  niaese  de  cawpoj  but 
uas  answered  that  all  had  been  either  destroyed  or  taken  to  other 
\  ii!air<'s  save  sonic  sword  bhuh'S  witliout  u'uards  ^vhieh  he  protVssed 
liiinself  wiUin^-  to  return.  Sosa,  however,  doubtinii:  the  veracity  of 
die  wily  Indian,  secretly  sent  some  of  his  soldiers  to  search  the  other 
.juarters  of  the  pueblo,  and  if  possible  to  seize  some  Indian  from 
whom  more  relialjle  information  mi,i>;ht  be  elicited. 

Meantime  the  captain  had  mounted  to  the  topmost  roof  and  har- 
anu-ued  his  people  in  a  loud  voice.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech 
they  showed  .^'reat  joy,  and  evinced  great  friendship  for  the  Span- 
iards, but  without  descending  from  the  balconies  to  the  plaza.  xVnd 
now  the  lost  property  was  brought  out  —  a  pitiful  heap  consisting  of 
two  sword-blades  without  guards,  a  large  pouch,  some  pieces  of 
<'oarse  cloth,  and  a  few  other  little  things.  Truly,  these  seemed  little 
worth  the  battle  I  But  the  lieutenant  still  hoped  that  his  soldiers 
would  succeed  in  finding  the  rest;  a  vain  hope,  as  it  proved,  for  wlien 
lip  shortly  returned  to  his  camp  it  was  only  to  learn  of  their  failure. 
'Iliey  had  found  in  the  quarter  toward  which  their  search  was  directed 
a  veritable  labyrinth  of  mines  and  counter-mines  extending  under- 
ground, ^vith  so  many  little  o])enings  and  trap-doors  that  a  thorough 
investigation  was  impossible  at  that  hour  when  it  was  already  grow- 
ing dark. 

That  night  a  guard  was  stationed  in  the  pueblo  and  all  remained 
quiet.  The  next  morning  the  lieutenant,  having  thanked  his  com- 
I'ades  for  their  faithful  service  and  having  given  or(h'rs  that  no  in- 
jury should  be  done  either  to  the  persons  or  the  property  of  the  con- 
quered Indians,  proceeded  to  ex])lore  the  pueblo,  and  to  examine  its 
contents.  It  was  found  to  contain  five  ])lazas  and  sixteen  kivas,"^  the 
latter  being  underground  cliaml)ers,  well-plastered,  which  Sosa  be- 
lieved to  have -been  made  for  ])rotection  against  the  cold.  The 
houses,  from  four  to  five  st<u'ies  high,  were  ])uilt  in  the  form  of  oiar- 
tf'Ies^  the  entrances  all  on  the  outside,  and  the  houses  standing  back 
to  back.  They  were  all  conni^cted  by  wooihui  corridors  or  balconies 
which  ran  from  house  to  hous(^  throughout  the  village.  Intersecting 
streets  were  l)ridged  by  wooihui  beams  flung  from  roof  to  roof.  Ac- 
cess to  the  houses  was  had  by  means  of  small  la(hhM*s  which  could 
aft(M'ward  ])e  drawn  through  trap-doors  in  the  roof. 

Each  house  was  found  to  contain  a  store  of  grain  —  the  village  as 

The  kivas,  called  f  stuf(ts  by  the  Spaninrds.  were  sacred  eerenionial  and  assembly  chain- 
Ix'rs  characteristic  of  both  ancient  and  modern  |»ue])lo  settlements  in  Arizona  and  New 
^f*^xico,  For  details  see  Hodj^e,  Haiulbtxik  <>f  Anuiicdu  Indiau.-i,  i,  71u.  For  descriptions 
<»f  pnebio  architecture  see  ^findeleff,  ''Study  of  Pueblo  Architecture,"  in  Bureau  of 
Kthnoloiry,  8th  lUport,  100  tt  srq. 
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,1  whole  possessing  an  iniiiieiise  su{)i)ly,  estimated  at  thirty  thousand 
fam\iras,  evitlently  the  proihict  of  several  years'  harvests.  The 
l;.»u>es  also  contained  a  great  deal  of  pottery,  both  gaily  colored  and 
fi^rnred,  and  black,  some  of  it  glazed.'-"' 

As  it  was  winter,  the  people  were  warndy  clothed  —  the  men  in 
u:>iitf(is  of  cotton  and  InitTalo  skins,  while  some  wore  also  gaily  fig- 
»ir«'d  trousers.  The  women  wore  a  )nanta  fastened  at  tlie  shoulder 
uiiii  a  wide  girdle  around  the  waist,  and  over  this  another  nianta, 
•jaily  colored,  and  either  embroi(hn'ed  or  decorated  Avith  furs  and 
tVathers. 

The  pueblo  had  a  large  amount  of  land  under  cultivation,  irrigated 
by  two  running  streams  at  tlie  side,  while  the  pool  which  supplied 
tln'Ui  with  water  for  drinking  lay  within  a  gunshot.  A  quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  pueblo,  the  Eio  Salado  flowed. 

'J'here  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pueblo  thus  reached  by  Sosa  on 
l)eceml)er  31,  1590,  was  the  pueblo  of  Cicuye  or  Pecos.  His  descrip- 
tion tallies  in  the  main,  not  only  with  that  of  other  explorers,  but  with 
modern  descriptions  of  the  ruins  of  Peeos.'^'' 

That  night  the  Indians,  taking  advantage  of  the  Avithdrawal  of  the 
i:-nard,  fled  from  the  pueblo.  For  several  days  Sosa  remained  in  the 
vicinity,  hoping  for  their  return.  In  the  meanwhile  x)rovisions  Avere 
despatched  to  the  rest  of  the  party  at  La  Urraca.  As  it  at  last  be- 
came evident  that  the  Indians  would  not  return  to  their  puel)lo  as 
long  as  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  the  lieutenant 
determined  to  move  on.  The  weather  had  now  become  extremely 
cold,  with  heavy  winds  and  snow,  and  the  rivers  were  frozen  over. 

-"•For  furtlier  descrijitions  of  pueljlo  pottery  see  Holmes,  Pottery  of  the  Ancient 
Pueblos,"  in  Bureau  of  EthnolocrA-,  4th  Report,  265-358. 

Bandelier  has  described  tlie  ruins  of  Cicuye  in  Visit  to  the  Aboriginal  Ruins  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Eio  Pecos''  (Papers  of  the  Archaeoloejmd  Institute  of  America,  American 
series,  i,  37-133).  He  estimates  the  houses  in  all  the  quarters  to  have  been  at  least  four 
stories  in  height.  His  descri{»tion  of  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress  by  means  of  ladders 
and  trap-<loors  (p.  60),  and  of  the  terraced  roofs  with  intersecting  streets  bridged  by  beams 
(jip.  52,  78  et  scq.),  and  of  the  pottery  found,  also  corresponds  with  Sosa 's  accounts.  In 
spite  of  this  correspondence  Bandelier  di-1  not  himself  identify  as  Pecos  this  pueblo  stormed 
by  Sosa.  Other  authorities  are  however  agree<l  on  this  point  (Bancroft,  Arizona  and  New 
Mviico,  1(13;  Twitchell,  Leading  Facts,  i,  293). 

Castaiieda's  <lescription  of  the  houses  tallies  closely  with  that  of  Sosa,  ''There  are  cor- 
ridors going  all  round  it  at  the  first  and  second  stories  by  which  one  can  go  round  the 
whole  village.  These  are  like  outside  balconies  and  they  can  protect  tliemselves  within 
tiiese  .  .  .  The  houses  that  open  on  the  plain  are  right  back  of  those  that  open  on  the 
court  ...  "  ("Narrative  of  Castaneda, in  Winship,  Journey  of  Coronado,  103- 
I'K).  He  describes  the  houses  as  all  of  one  height,  and  with  no  intersecting  streets  to 
break  the  continuity  (ibid.,  176-177),  but  as  Bandelier  (op.  rit.)  points  out.  the  fact  that 
the  building  was  accommodated  to  great  irregularities  of  surface  would  give  it  uniformity 
of  height  without  the  quarters  being  necessarily  all  of  the  same  height.  The  wooden  beams 
iiridging  the  street  intersections  would  give  the  effect  of  continuity.  Castaneda  refers  to  a 
"sj.ring  which  might  easily  be  cut  off"  (op.  c>t.,  Winship,  103)  ;  this  would  l>e  true  of  the 
.spring  described  by  Sosa.  The  ' '  Relacion  del  Sueeso ' '  (Winship,  205)  mentions  eight 
plazas.    Espejo  does  not  describe  the  pueblo,  but  speaks  of  the  hostility  of  its  inhabitants. 
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For  this  reason  many  of  the  comrades  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  sli.  i 
ter  of  the  viUage,  but  the  lieutenant  insisted  on  going  forward  i^^  li. 
a  route  by  which  the  wagon  trains  might  reach  tlie  pueblo  region.  ;i» 
it  was  out  of  tlie  (question  for  them  to  follow  the  one  l)y  which 
small  i)arty  had  come  thither.    Also  he  had  yet  to  discover  the  min.-. 
which  wer(^  the  ol),iect  of  his  search. 

On  the  (ith  of  January,  even  as  the  company  were  preparing  t<. 
march  out,  two  Indians  were  seen  approaching  the  pueblo.  The  .sol- 
diers brought  them  at  once  to  the  lieutenant  who  made  much  of  them 
and  gave  them  to  understand  that  the  others  might  safely  return  t<» 
their  homes.  In  their  presence  he  erected  a.  lofty  cross,  and  <'x- 
plained  its  meaning.  Then,  having  assured  them  of  the  friendship 
of  the  king,  he  proceeded  on  his  way. 

6.  The  Tehua  Puehlos.  —  The  route  fromCicuye  lay  through  sonic 
sierras.  The  first  night  out  the  Spaniards  camped  in  these  si(vrrns, 
in  a  valley  with  many  pines.  The  next  day  the  sierras  were  tra- 
versed and  on  leaving  them  a  river,  in  all  probability  the  Rio  Santa 
Fe,  or  Rio  Cliiquito,  northeast  of  the  present  city  of  Santa  Fe,  wa- 
crossed.  This  river  was  frozen  so  hard  that  the  horses  crossed  ()\('r 
without  breaking  the  ice.  About  one  o'clock  that  day  the  party 
reached  a  small  pueblo,  doubtless  one  of  the  Tehua  group.  The  in- 
habitants gladly  welcomed  them  and  supplied  them  with  provisions. 
A  lofty  cross  was  erected  with  sounding  of  trumpets  and  firing  of 
volleys.  The  Indians  swore  allegiance  to  the  king  and  Sosa  estalt- 
lished  there  a  reg-ular  government,  a])pointing  from  among  tlieir 
number  governor,  alcalde,  and  aJguazil.  In  all  of  the  inliabitc*! 
pueblos  which  Sosa  subsequently  visited  like  ceremonies  were  re- 
peated, and  thus  were  laid  the  foundations  for  the  future  pueblo  gt)V- 
ernments  of  Xew  ]^Iexico. 

In  this  region  four  other  puehlos,  all  within  a  league's  distance  ol' 
one  another,  were  visited.  These  villages  were  all  of  the  same  type. 
Their  land  was  irngated,  and  very  ])roductive,  maize,  beans,  an<l 
other  vegetables  constituting  the  chief  crops.  The  people  were  clothed 
after  the  manner  of  those  of  Cicuye.  Their  houses  were  two  or 
three  stories  high,  the  access  Avas  had  to  them  by  means  of  movable 
ladders  and  trap-doors.  The  people  were  almost  uniformly  friuiit- 
ened  at  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  either  fleeing  from  their  \'i!- 
lages,  or  taking  refuge  on  the  roofs;  but  their  fears  were  easil\ 
allayed. 

Although  the  ''^NTemoria"  contains  neither  the  direction  of  tin' 
march  from  Cicuye  to  these  pueblos,  nor  the  distance  traversed,  ^\e 
are  fairly  safe  in  assuming  tliat  the  course  must  have  been  slightly 
to  the  northwest,  and  that  these  were  the  Tehua  puel)los  north  ot 
Santa  YC\'' 

•'1  The:se  pueblos,  nllowiiijj:  for  apinirent  sli^^ht  inaccuracies  as  to  distances  apart,  an  ! 
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Oil  the  lltli  of  January  the  party,  after  iiiare]iiii,<»-  two  leagues, 
i,.ache<l  a  hirge  puehh),  oeciipyiiig  a  hirge  valh'\',  all  iiiKh^r  irrigation, 
'['his  puehh)  was  prohahly  Saii  IMefouso,  although  its  identity  eaunot 
},f  cei-taiuly  estahlished.  -  The  village  had  a  large  plaza  eontaiuLug 
in  its  center  a  large  eireular  apartment,  half  underground,  roofed 
•.vitli  heanis.  This,  th(\v  Icarn^'d,  was  a  temple  where  each  year  the 
p<M^ple  assemhled  to  worslii}»  thu  idols  which  it  contained.  Like 
structures  had  Ixmmi  ohscrxcd  in  Cicuye,  and  in  the  other  pueblos  vis- 
ited. The  houses  in  this  village  were  of  adobe,  two  or  three  stones 
in  height,  and,  like  those  of  the  other  i)ueblos,  were  built  in  the  form 
of  cuar teles. 

The  next  day,  the  12th  of  January,  the  route  lay  "along  a  river, 
\'ery  full  of  water  to  the  north."  This  river  was  w^ithout  doubt  the 
l^io  Grande.  That  day  the  eighth  and  ninth  puel^los  were  visited  and 
in  the  latter,  which  in  all  probability  was  ISan  Juan,  the  party  camped 
for  the  night.' ' 

The  next  day,  January  13th,  the  party  reached,  about  an  hour  be- 
fore sundown,  a  very  large  pueblo  located  in  a  valley  between  the 
sierras.  This  was  undoubtedlv  Taos.^'^  It  w^as  very^  large.  The 
houses  were  eight  or  nine  stories  high,  built  in  cuarteles^  Ri\d  each 
cuartele  ap|)eared  a  labyrinth  from  the  wooden  framework  above 

witliout  any  attoni{>t  to  name  them  in  the  order  visitetl.  were,  in  all  probability,  Tesiu|iie, 
Xanibe,  Cuyaniiuij^e,  Pojiunjue.  and  Jaoona  (Ho<lo:e,  note  on  the  Tewa  pueblos,  in  The 
Memorial  of  Fraij  Alonso  dc  Bciuiviihs  [Aver  translation],  237-241;  Bancroft,  Arizona  and 
Xcw  Mexico,  104,  n.  17;  Twitcliell,  Leading  Facts,  i,.  294;  Bandelier,  Final  Eeport,  ii,  23). 

Bandelier  sujo^gests  that  this  ])ueblo  may  have  been  Cieuye  (cf.  Visit  to  the  Aborig- 
inal Ruins  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rio  Pecos,"'  p,  116).  Tliis  can  scarcely  be  possible.  x\ccord- 
inor  to  his  own  reckoning  Pecos  is  one-half  league  from  the  river,  yet  Sosa  had  l>een  journey- 
ing away  from  the  river  four  days  when  he  reached  this  pueblo.  Though  some  of  the  days' 
marches  may  have  been  very  short,  he  must  by  this  time  have  been  more  than  one-half 
Jeague  from  the  river.  Bandelier  bases  his  suggestion  on  the  description  of  the  rigas 
fjrandes,  which,  according  to  Sosa  ("Memoria,"  244),  roofed  the  esUifa.  This  recalls  to 
him  a  great  tree  trunk  lying  across  the  northern  kiva  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  Pecos  ruins. 
There  seems  however  to  have  been  no  good  reason  why  Sosa  should  have  used  this  expression 
if  what  he  observed  was  merely  one  large  tree  trunk. 

■"•■5  From  an  original  numuscript  map  of  the  Oiiate  route  printed  in  Bolton.  Spanish.  Ex- 
idorations  in  Ihe  SouiJurest,  212.  it  is  certain  that  both  San  Ildefonso  and  San  .Juan  were 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  eighth  pueblo,  which  has  not  been  identified,  was 
most  likely  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  also,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  the  river 
I'aving  been  crossed  at  this  time. 

According  to  the  Pacheco  y  Cardenas  copy  of  the  ^'Memorin"  this  pueblo  was  five 
leagues  from  the  ninth  ])ueblo,  where  the  S})aniards  had  spent  the  night  of  the  12th  of 
..  anuary.  According  to  Castaneda  (* '  Relacion,  * '  in  Win:>hip,  78  j  it  was  twenty  leagues 
from  Yuqueyunque,  across  tlie  river  from  whicdi  was  San  .luan  (Hodge  in  The  Memorial  of 
Frail  Alonso  de  Bmavides  [  Ayer  transUition] ,  2.')7),  to  Braba.  or  Taos.  The  original  of  the 
'"Memoria."  shouM  be  examined,  as  it  is  possilile  that  it  may  read  *'(|uin/.e  leguas"  instead 
of  "  cinco  legnas, ' '  as  in  the  Paclieco  y  Cardenas  copy.  Fifteen  leagues  is  much  nearer  the 
i-orrect  distance  from  San  .luan  to  Taos  tlian  five  leagues.  The  ' '  Relacion  del  Suceso" 
(Winsiiip,  Jouvneij  of  Coronado,  2<i4),  says:  ''The  houses  are  very  close  together  and 
liave  five  or  six  stories;  three  of  them  with  mud  walls,  one  above  the  otlier,  all  round  of 
\\ood. "  Castafieda  also  refers  to  the  woodwork  of  this  [>ueblo  which  he  calls  Braba  {ibid., 
78-79;  107). 
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From  Painting  by  Victor  Higgins. 

A  View  of  Taos  Mountain 


wliicli  all  the  houses  were  raised.  Wooden  corridors  ran  from  one 
house  to  the  other  throughout  the  entire  circuit  of  the  pueblo.  TIh' 
people  appeared  to  have  a  wealth  of  precious  stones  of  emerald,  and 
one  Indian  wore  a  ])eautiful  bracelet  which,  however,  he  would  not 
take  off  nor  allow  the  lieutenant  to  examine.  In  fact,  the  conduct  of 
the  inhabitants  was  so  distinctly  hostile  that  the  company  were 
obliged  to  cam[)  for  the  night  outside  the  pueblo  in  some  ranches  pro- 
vided for  people  of  other  tribes  who  came  there  to  trade.  The  next 
day,  as  the  Indians  showed  even  more  evident  signs  of  hostility,  Sosa 
wished  to  attack  the  village  and  reduce  it  to  obedience.  Being  dis- 
suaded from  this  course  by  his  comrades,  he  at  last  agreed  to  leave  it 
for  the  ]>resent  and  to  return  later  when  the  cold  and  snow  should  Ix' 
over  and  its  reduction  might  prove  an  easier  task. 

From  here  the  party  returned  to  the  pueblos  from  which  they  ha<l 
set  out,  that  is,  as  is  most  likely,  to  the  Tewa  pueblos  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Rio  (rraiide  from  San  Ildefonso  to  San  Juan.  On  the  15th  ot' 
January  a  deep  river  was  crossed  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  {)U('b- 
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From  Fainting  by  Victor  Hi(j[/ins. 

Street  Scene  in  Taos.  Old  n(j:ME  of  Kit  Carson 


Ids,  probably  the  Yuqiieyunqno  of  Castafieda  and  Santa  Clara,^^ 
were  visited.  On  the  16th  of  January  the  party  crossed  the  river  to 
the  east  and  visited  the  thirteenth  pueblo. 

8.  Queres  and  the  Mines  of  the  CerriUos  District.  —  On  the  17th 
of  the  month  the  party  broke  camp  and  on  the  ISth  reached  a  g-roup 
of  settlements  of  a  different  nation  which  Sosa  denominated  the 
Queres.  These  were  evidently  identical  with  the  Quirix  of  Coronado, 
and  Espejo's  Qidres,  so  the  party  must  have  been  near  the  junction 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Galisteo.^"  Here  they  found  four  pueblos, 
all  in  sight  of  one  another.  The  party  remained  u\  these  pueblos  two 
<lays  and  on  the  l^lst  visited  another  puebh)  of  the  same  tribe.  The 
next  day  Sosa  made  a  side  expedition  to  some  mines  in  the  vicinity. 
On  the  2^)d  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  pueblos  were  visited.'^ 

Castafioda,  ' '  Relaeioii, "  in  Winship,  Journci/  of  Coronado,  7S ;  Hodge,  in  The  Memorial 
of  Fray  Alon.so  de  Bcnavides  (Aver  translation),  2^7. 

■■^"i  The  original  map  of  Onate 's  route  in  Bolton's  Spanish  Eiplorationti  in  the  Soatliwest, 
212,  proves  eonclusively  tiiat  Santa  Clara  was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

^i"!"  The  names  of  the  j)rinei})al  Queres  towns  as  given  by  Ilod.ge  (notes  on  the  Queres 
pueblos,  in  The  Memorud  of  Fray  AInnso  de  Brnarides  [Aver  translation],  222-2f))  are: 
8anto  Domingo,  San  Feliiie.  Santa  Ana,  Sia,  and  Coehitl ;  Aeoma  and  Zuni  to  the  west  belong 
to  the  same  linguistic  group. 

2'^  The  eighteenth,  nineteeutli,  and  twentieth  pueblos  visited  were  called  by  Sosa  respec- 
tively San  ^[arcos,  San  Lucas,  and  San  Cristobal  ("Memoria, 251).    Near  San  Marcos 
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Tli(^  Iiidiaus  of  th(*s('  piu^l)los  readily  sii])niitt(Ml  and  U])orally  sup- 
plied the  party  with  provisions.  Not  only  wore  ollieials  at)pointe<l 
had  been  done  in  the  other  pueblos,  ])ut  Sosa  endeavored  to  give  the 
natives  some  instruction  in  the  Christian  faith.  As  he  modestly 
states  in  the  ^'^Memoria:"  ^'It  appeared  that  the  Lieutenant  was 
particularly  endowed  with  grace  from  God  to  bring  these  barbarians 
to  allegiance  to  his  ^lajesty,  that  through  his  mediation  and  that  of 
God  our  Lord  they  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  our  Holy  Catholic 
Faith.  f£e  carried  with  him  a  cross  on  which  was  the  sem])lance  of 
(irod  our  Lord,  and  in  all  these  pueblos  he  bore  it  in  his  hands;  and 
with  all  veneration  he  acknowledged  it  on  his  knees.  And  all  his 
comrades  knelt  and  came  to  kiss  the  cross,  at  which  the  barbarians 
were  seized  with  admiration.''''^  . 

9.  TJie  Mov'uuj  of  the  Camp.  —  On  the  24th  of  January,  despite 
the  cold  an<l  snow  which  still  continued,  Sosa  struck  off  to  the  east  to 
search  for  a  route  by  which  the  wagon-train  and  the  colonists  might 
be  brought  to  the  pueblo  region.  After  four  days'  travel  through  a 
snow-covered  country  densely  forested  with  pines,  he  reached  La 
L'rraca  where  the  appearance  of  his  little  company  was  most  welcomes 
to  the  unfortunate  colonists  who  by  tliis  time  Avere  all  but  devoid  of 
supplies.  On  the  30th  of  the  month  the  whole  party  set  out  on  the 
return  tiip  to  the  pueblos.  The  march  was  retarded  by  the  many 
difficulties  which  they  encountered.  The  cold  was  almost  unendur- 
able, and  no  water  was  to  be  had  save  that  secured  from  melting  the 
snow.  At  last,  on  the  15th  of  February,  they  reached  San  Cristobal, 
the  last  pueblo  visited  by  Sosa,  and  passed  successively  on  the  17th 
and  18th  to  San  Lucas  and  San  Marcos.  On  the  28d  of  February 
Sosa  went  to  a  pueblo  two  leagues  away  which  had  not  been  visited. 

10.  The  Ref)(rn  to  Pecos.  —  Having  settled  his  camp  at  San  ^far- 
cos,  Sosa  himself  with  nineteen  comrades  returned  to  Cicuye  whose 
inhabitants  had  by  this  time  returned  to  their  homes.  The  Span- 
iards rode  on  horseback  through  the  streets  of  the  village,  lustily 
blowing  their  horns,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Indians  who  brought 
them  food  and  other  gifts,  including  their  lost  property  —  five  sword 
guards,  and  two  others  broken,  some  shirts  and  cloaks,  and  pieces  of 
coarse  cloth.  The  ca})tain  informed  Sosa  that  had  there  been  a  bet- 
ter understanding:  he  would  have  given  it  all  before. 

11.  TJie  Co}ispiraci)  of  thr  Soldiers.  —  After  spending  three  days 
in  this  pueblo,  Sosa  returned  once  more  to  San  Marcos  where  the 
mines  were  explored.  But  as  they  proved  to  yield  but  meager  re- 
turns, lie  detennined  to  proceed  to  Santo  Domingx),^'^  another  pueblo 

were  the  mines  of  the  Cerrillos  <]istrict.    The  ruins  of  these  pueblos  are  to  be  found  in  this 
ilistrict  soutli  of  Santa  Fe  (Twitchell,  Leading  Facts,  i,  29(5). 
' '  :Menioria.  "  ]>.  24>!. 

•10  This  is  as  likely  to  have  been  the  former  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  as  Guipuy  or  old  Santo 
Domingo  (Bandelier,  Final  I^tport,  ii,  12;J). 
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oil  the  east  bank  of  the  Eio  Grande  in  whose  vieinity  rich  mines  were 
reported  to  lie.  Camp  was  pitched  in  a  deserted  x)iiel)h)  a  U^ai^ue 
from  8anto  Domingo  wliither  a  number  of  the  sokliers  innnediateiy 
repaired. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  lieutenant  learned  of  a  conspiracy 
airainst  his  life  planned  by  a  numl)er  of  the  soldiers  whom  he  had  left 
at  San  Marcos  during  his  return  to  Cicuye.  Dissatisfied  ])ecause 
tliey  were  unable  to  bend  him  to  their  will,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  whom  they  desired  to  exploit  to  the 
fullest  extent,  they  had  resolved  to  kill  their  commander,  and  then 
return  to  friendly  country.  One  of  the  ring-leaders  was  inunciliately 
arrested,  but  the  other,  Alonso  Xaimez,  tied.  The  x^i'isoner  was  at 
once  ordered  to  execution,  but  the  members  of  the  company  were  so 
importunate  in  their  x)leading  that  his  life  be  spared  that  the  lieuten- 
ant was  induced  to  temper  justice  with  mercy,  and  so  granted  pardon 
to  him  as  well  as  to  the  rest,  only  depriving  Alonso  Xaimez  of  his 
captain's  conmiission  to  go  to  Zacatecas  for  the  |)urpose  of  raising 
soldiers.  Assured  of  safety,  Xaimez  now  returned  from  hiding,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  conspiracy  should  be  a  closed  topic ;  not  even 
the  names  of  the  others  involved  were  made  known. 

But  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  soldiers  with  the  existing  state  of 
things  was  still  too  great  to  be  entirely  quieted.  A  number  of  them 
now  besought  Castaho  to  permit  them  to  return.  To  these  he  re- 
sponded that  all  those  who  desired  to  go  might  do  so :  as  for  himself, 
he  would  rather  consent  to  remain  alone  to  die  than  to  do  what  was 
not  honorable.  His  courage  and  nobility  of  purpose  at  last  turned 
sentiment  in  his  favor,  and  in  the  end  even  those  who  most  desired  to 
retuni  gave  way. 

12.  TJie  Province  where  the  Franciscans  were  slain.  —  AMiile  in 
Santo  Domingo  the  lieutenant  decided  to  take  twenty  comrades  and 
go  in  search  of  some  mines  and  a  pueblo  where  he  had  not  been.  En 
route  the  party  passed  through  some  sierras  where  were  found  two 
deserted  pueblos  which  the  Indians  said  had  recently  been  depopu- 
lated through  wars.^^  It  was  evident  that  they  spoke  the  truth  be- 
cause many  (k^ad  bodies  were  found  in  these  villages. 

From  this  region  Sosa  turned  back  to  the  Eio  Grande  and  visited 
the  province  in  which,  so  the  Indians  told  liim,  the  Franciscan  mis- 
sionaries had  lost  their  lives.  This  was  the  Tiguex  of  Castane«hi,  or 
the  Tigua^-  of  modern  scholars,  and  the  missionaries  referred  to 

■»!  These  two  villages  must  liave  l)een  the  ]>ueblos  of  Tuerto  ami  Valvoiilc  whoso  ruins  lie 
near  Gohlen.  They  are  the  first  ones  on  liis  route  from  oM  San  Feli})e  into  the  Tauos 
Mountains.  an<l  also  the  first  ones  he  wouhl  have  reached  cominir  from  the  piesent  Santo 
Domin;;o  (Baiulelier,  Fhuil  lie  pott,  ii.  123), 

•1-  For  the  location  of  the  different  Tijjua  [»ueblos  see  Iloilyre.  notes  on  the  Tio;ua  ]>uel)los, 
in  Hie  McnioruiJ  of  Frail  Alonso  dr  BtJiavnIt.s'  (Aver  translation),  210-222.  See  also 
liackett,  *'Tlie  Location  of  the  T'v^iia  Pueblos  of  Ahinie-hi,  Puaray,  and  Sandia  in  168n-Sl,'' 
in  Old  Sant  v  Fk,  ii,  ;)Sl-;i9l. 
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were  Fray  Ai,^iistfii  Eodnguez  and  Fray  Francisco  Lopez,  moni])cr> 
of  the  Ro(ln'i>-nez-Chaniuscado  expedition  of  1581,  both  of  whom  iih'I 
their  deatli  at  Puaray  after  tlie  departure  of  the  soldiers/'  From 
one  of  these  (h^serted  puebk)s  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  there  wen- 
in  si^'lit  fourteen  ])uebh)s,  some  of  which  were  only  one-(iuarter  ol'  a 
league  apart.  A  numlier  of  these  pueblos  were  visited  although  fi  o!ii 
most  of  them  the  inlialjitants  had  tied,  in  fear  lest  the  lieutenant  Iuim 
come  to  aveni;-e  the  death  of  the  missionaries.  In  those  that  were 
still  iiihabite<l  the  Indians  readily  swore  allegiance  to  the  king  and 
submitted  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  government.  While  in  a 
very  large  and  prosperous  pueblo,  the  last  one  to  l)e  visited  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  ISosa  learned  that  a  number  of  Spaniards  othci- 
than  his  own  company  had  recently  passed  through  the  village.  This 
pueblo  in  all  ])robability  was  Isleta. 

13.  TJie  Arrest.  —  The  lieutenant  was  greatly  rejoiced  to  learn  of 
the  presence  of  other  Spaniards  in  the  vicinity.  He  did  not  donht 
but  that  they  must  be  reenforcements  sent  by  the  viceroy.  He  imme- 
diately set  out  for  his  camp,  bnt  before  he  had  gone  veiy  far,  he  was 
advised  by  messengers  that  this  company  of  fifty  men,  headed  by 
Captain  Joan  de  ^^torlete,  had  come  to  \)h\GQ  him  under  arrest.  Hi< 
own  soldiers  expressed  their  willingness  to  assist  him  in  making  an 
armed  resistance,  but  though  he  was  deeply  moved  by  their  faithfnl- 
ness,  he  refused  to  accept  from  them  a  service  which  he  felt  would  1k' 
so  greatly  against  their  own  interests  and  which  would  involve  them 
as  well  as  himself  in  rebellion  and  dishonor.  He  resolved  to  hasten 
to  the  camp  and  there  surrender  himself,  content  to  obey  the  will  of 
the  king. 

Having  reached  the  pueblo  at  which  his  force  was  encamped,  Sosa 
entered  the  plaza  where  Morlete  and  his  men  were  stationed.^^  The 
two  commandei's  saluted  and  embraced  one  another,  and  then  Cap- 
tain Morlete,  drawing  from  his  pocket  the  royal  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  Sosa,  read  it  aloud  with  all  solemnity,  calling  upon  him  to 
surrender  himself  in  the  name  of  the  king.  Faithful  to  the  end,  the 
lieutenant  kissed  the  royal  warrant,  saying  that  the  will  of  the  king 
was  his  law,  and  so  gave  himself  up  to  be  bound. 

14.  TliP  Final  Judfimenf.  —  So  ended  an  expedition  which  might 
under  happier  circumstances  have  received  the  credit  which  it  well 
merited  in  having  secured  the  submission  of  the  natives  of  New  ^fex- 

•i'^  Bolton,  Spanish  Ejploratwn  in  ihc  Southicest,  l')8,  165.  The  third  missionary  aeoom- 
]ianyin<;  th(^  ex]>e.lition.  Father  Santa  Maria,  did  not  meet  his  death  in  the  province  of 
Ti^uex,  l)ut  in  the  Sierra  ^Slorena  (ihid..  I.'kS,  148  n.  2). 

44  This  Morlete  had  earlier  figured  in  the  arrest  of  Garabajal,  havinjr  giiided  to  Almadon 
the  party  that  eflfected  the  arrest  fAlonso  de  Leon,  Bistoria  dc  Xnero  Leon,  90).  Later, 
havinj^  a  commission  to  administer  the  government  at  Saltillo  he  attempted  to  interter!' 
with  the  government  of  .Joan  Perez  <le  los  Eios  in  Monterey  (ihid.,  100).  It  would  seem 
that  he  had  a  permanent  a^rudtje  airainst  the  officials  of  Xuevo  Leon,  perhaps  an  outijrowth 
of  the  natural  jealousy  between  otlicials  of  neighboring  provinces. 
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ieo,  and  established  in  their  pneblos  the  type  of  g'overnment  which 
was  to  prevail  throni»hout  the  period  of  Spanish  oeenpation.  The 
cause  of  its  nnfortnnate  termination  jnst  as  sneeess  was  in  view  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  .ieah)nsy  which  th(^  authorities  of  the  ad- 
jacent Province  of  Xueva  Vizcaya  had  always  felt  toward  those  of 
I  he  more  r(H'ently  (established  State  of  Xnevo  Leon.  ^^AMien  he 
I  Sosa]  was  most  joyful  with  the  hope  of  C()n<|nerin,Li'  a  new  world  for 
our  Lord  the  Kinir,''  says  Captain  Alonso  de  Leon,  "the  devil  who 
never  sleeps,  and  seeks  means  wherel)y  he  may  destroy  the  preaching 
of  the  Holy  Evangel,  moved  the  heart  of  Captain  Joan  de  Morlete,  a 
bellicose  man,  and  evilly  disposed,  to  write,  now  that  Captain  Castaho 
had  left  Almaden,  to  the  Hoyal  Audiencia  in  Mexico  that  he  had 
raised  rebellion  in  the  interior,  and  made  himself  tyrant.  Thus  it 
was  that,  envying  his  good  fortune,  he  sought  to  take  revenge  for  an 
ancient  grudge  which  he  ])ore  him.  He  sought  a  warrant  to  go  and 
arrest  him.  The  Audiencia,  disturbed  by  his  report,  and  believing  it 
to  be  true,  despatched  Captain  Morlete  to  arrest  him."^'  The  story 
of  that  arrest  we  have  heard. 

Sosa  was  taken  to  Mexico  City  for  trial.  As  he  had  few  defenders, 
and  as  passion  and  interest  were  at  work  against  him,  he  was  con- 
demned and  exiled  to  China.  He  ay^pealed  to  the  Council,  but  while 
the  pleading  was  ])eing  heard  in  Spain  he  set  sail  for  China.  Here 
he  soon  gained  the  high  esteem  which  his  merits  deserved,  but  which 
he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy.  He  lost  his  life  in  a  wild  tight  at  sea 
when  the  Chinese  galley  slaves  on  board  the  junk  in  which  he  was 
bound  to  the  Moluccas  rose  in  revolt.  So  he  died,  with  the  stain  of 
dishonor  still  on  his  name. 

Shortly  aftenvard  the  Council  reached  the  final  decision  in  his 
case.  The  malice  of  his  accusers  had  been  discovered;  liis  innoeence 
was  establislied,  and  the  sentence  revoked ;  and  it  v\'as  or(hn-(Ml  that 
he  return  as  governor  to  the  land  which  he  had  pacified.  But  death 
had  already  set  the  seal  on  his  andutions.  The  honor  of  effecting  the 
conquest  of  New  Mexico  was  to  rest  with  another  —  Juan  de  Ohate.^'' 

Alonso  (le  Leon,  Hisitoria  de  Xut  vo  Lt'on^  p.  94.    The  story  of  tiie  fate  of  Sosa  and 

the  final  issue  of  liis  trial  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  ]ilaee. 

The  sul)sequent  careers  of  various  members  of  Sosa 's  ])arty  may  be  found  in  the  annals 

of  Xuevo  Leon,    In  the  foundinii-  of  Monterey,  T'edro  Ifii^o  was  apiiointed  alcalde,  and 

doan  Perez  de  los  Rios  and  Diey:o  Diaz  de  Verlanoa  rei^idores  (cf.  Alonso  de  Le-.'»n,  Hist. 

dr  Xiit'va  Lton.  99).    Alonso  Lucas  and  .loan  L('i[iez  were  members  of  the  Ofiate  exj!e<lition. 

Tiie  names  of  the  mendjers  of  Sosa's  expedition  found  in  the  "Memoria''  are: 
Cristobal  de  Heredia  Cristobal  Martin 

Andres  Perez  Jusepe  Rodrifjuez 

Manuel  de  Me<1eros  .loan  de  Estrada 

Francisco  Lopez  de  Ricalde  Gonzalo  de  Lares 

.luan  de  Ciirabajal  Diejxo  de  \'irue;ia 

Juan  de  Contreras  Cristobal  de  Virue^^a 

Domin<:o  de  Santiestevan  Peilro  de  Ini^o 

Diejxo  Diaz  de  Verlanj;a  .Joan  Rodrij^uez  de  Avalos 

Alonso  Jaimes  y  Ponce  Hern  an  Ponce  de  Leon 
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15.  The  Lcgalitif  of  the  Expedition.  —  It  lias  long-  Ix^oii  tli<'  {'iistun, 
of  historians  to  stiu'inatize  the  exi)tMUtion  of  Sosa  as  irreg'uhir  nn.j 
ille.u'al/'  l)nt  a  |)*n'usal  of  the  Laws  of  Settlement  of  1573  under  whicii 
he  elainied  to  be  acting'  will  readily  prove  the  unfairness  of  this  .ju<l'4- 
nient.  Ordinance  i  reads  as  follows:  '*It  is  further  ordered  that 
our  Viceroys,  Andiencias,  Governors,  and  other  officials,  ju^ficia.s  of 
the  Indies,  must  not  g-rant  ])ermission  to  make  a  new  discovery  witii- 
out  first  consulting  us  and  obtaining  our  consent.  But  irr  pcnhii 
thcni,  in  pcu  ts  alrvadij  discovered,  to  authorize  the  nuiJiiuf/  of  srftlr- 
iHcnts  dee}}ied  by  them  advisable,  folloivina  the  conditions  iioted  m 
the  laws  laid  down  i)i  tliis  libra,  provided  that  notice  of  the  settlenn  )it 
made  in  the  discovered  area  be  forwarded  to  us  imniediatelij.'-*' 
The  territory  of  Xew  ^[exico  had  already  been  discovered,  and  there- 
fore Sosa,  as  an  official  of  the  Indies,  might  legally  establish  a  colony 
within  its  limits,  provided  that  he  sent  notification  thereof  to 
viceroy,  and  obseixed  the  other  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Laws  of 
Settlement.^' 

These  stipulations  he  scrupulously  obeyed.  At  no  time  during  the 
expedition  was  his  conduct  that  of  a  man  who  knew  himself  to  be 
violating  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The  one  fact  consistently  borne 
out  by  all  the  events  chronicled  in  the  narrative  is  that  Sosa  believe<l 
himself  to  be  acting  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  to  be  ac- 
complishing- a  g-reat  service  for  the  king,  who  would  unquestionalily 
reward  it  as  it  deseiwed.  He  was  arrested,  not  on  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing led  an  unauthorized  expedition  into  Xew  ]\rexico,  but  on  the  ac- 
cusation that  he  had  attempted  to  raise  rebellion  in  that  Province, 
and  to  make  himself  an  independent  niler  therein.  As  jealousy  and 
interest  were  arrayed  against  him  in  ^lexico,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  should  have  been  condemned  on  so  dangerous  a  cliarg-e.  ^Vheu 

Treason"  is  cried,  men  are  only  too  likely  to  be  swayed  from  their 
sober  judgment.  That  the  (h^cision  was  revoked  after  more  cahn 
and  careful  consideration  by  the  Council,  and  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  make  amends  to  him  for  the  undeserved  disgrace  which  he 
had  suffered  constitute  the  final  justification  of  Sosa's  conduct. 

Francisco  de  Mnncha  Pedro  Pinto 

Francisco  Snlj^ado  Juan  de  Vega 

.loan  Perez  de  los  Rios  Alonso  Lucas 

Martin  de  Salazar  Dominoo  Hernandez 

Juan  Rodriguez  de  Xieto  Francisco  de  Bascones 

Pedro  Flo  res  .Joan  Sanciiez 

Bias  ]SIartin  de  Mederos  Alonso  Xainiez 

.luan  Lt'tpez  Castano  de  Sosa 

■•'Bancroft,  Ari-<uia  dud  Xnr  Mraico,  p,  100;  Twitchell,  Lrading  Facts,  i,  29^. 

Pacheco  y  Cardenas,  col.  Doc.  Iitcd.,  xvi,  14:'> ;  Cornish,  "Preliminaries  of  the  Oftatr 
Exj>edition, ' '  122-12."i. 

^"  Attention  has  been  called  aliove  (]».  49)  to  Ordinance  XXIX  whicii  forl»ade  the  in- 
fliction of  injury  on  the  liulians.  Sosa 's  adherence  to  this  ordinance  was  the  cause  of  tin- 
conspiracy.  Ordinance  XLiil  descril)es  the  form  of  government  for  Indian  settlements; 
XXI,  XXII,  xxiii,  the  form  for  reports. 
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I\  I  harts  from  the  Journal  of  General  Bon  Diego  de  Vargas,  with 
Introduction,  Translation,  and  Annotations  hg 
Ralph  Emerson  Ta-itclielV 

IXTRODUCTIOX 

The  re-conquest  of  Xew  Mexico  by  General  De  Vargas,  by  the  end  of 
the  year  1694  was  deemed  to  be  complete.  The  Franciscans  were 
sent  to  the  several  pnel)lo  missions  and  the  Indians  beg'an  the  recon- 
struction of  churches  and  other  building's  under  the  direction  of  the 
frayles.  In  the  following-  year  certain  Mexican  families  whicii  had 
])een  brou<^'ht  from  Xew  S|)ain  w(>re  settled  in  the  Villa  Xueva  de 
Santa  Cruz  de  los  Espaholes  ]\[exicanos  del  Eey  X^uestra  Sehor  Don 
Carlos  Segundo.- 

^  The  SparusJi  Jrcltivrs  of  Xen-  J/^j-'V'o,  R."  E.  Twitchell,  by  authority  of  the  State  of 
Xew  Mexico,  1914,  vol.  ii,  p.  iii,  archive  60-a. 

-  The  Spanish  Areliives  of  Xeic  Mexico,  vol.  i,  pp.  254-257. 

"Proclamation  iiicludiiio;  therein  the  ^rant  nia<le  to  the  Spanish-Mexican  families  and 
jjiven  with  the  title  of  Villa  Xueva  de  Santa  Cruz  de  Espauoles  Mexicanos  del  Eey  X'uestro 
Souor  Don  Carlos  Segundo,  as  set  forth  and  the  conditions  and  causes  expressed  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  same. 

' '  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Lujan  Ponze  de  Leon,  governor  ami  captain  general  of 
this  Kingdom  and  Provinces  of  X'ew  ^Mexico,  its  new  Restorer,  Conqueror,  at  his  own  expense. 
Re-conqueror  and  Settler  of  the  Same,  Castellan  of  its  Forces  and  Garrisons,  by  His  Ma- 
jesty, etc. 

''The  Thanos  Indians,  of  the  Pueblo  of  San  L;izaro.  having  by  virtue  of  my  order  and 
direction,  as  expressed  in  the  same,  and  forwarde<l  for  its  due  execution  on  the  twentieth  of 
March  last  of  this  present  year  to  my  lieutenant  governor  and  captjiin  general.  Maestro  <le 
<'ampo  Luis  Grauillo,  as  it  appears  in  the  proceedings  which  by  virtue  of  the  said  order 
were  had,  and  tlie  said  Indians  having  consulted  witli  their  governors  and  asked  me  for  the 
grant  of  the  tract  of  the  Cannda  <le  Chimay<'>,  and  left  to  me  the  said  pueblos  of  San  Lazaro 
and  San  Cristobal,  and  I  having  succee<led  in  havinof  that  of  San  Lazaro  vacated  in  order  to 
employ  it  and  ocnipy  it  with  tlie  families  whivh  His  Excellency,  the  Conde  de  Galve,  has  sent 
for  the  settlement  of  this  said  Kingilom  of  Xew  Mexico,  and  they  having  arrived  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  June  of  the  past  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four,  their 
number  being  in  accordance  with  their  list  and  muster-roll,  in  order  that  they  might  l>e  sup- 
ported and  loilged  until  the  said  Kingdom  was  s;ife,  and  they  came  into  this  said  Villa  to 
the  nund)er  of  sixty-six  and  one-half  families,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  together  with- 
out the  ijitrusion  of  any  others,  in  \  iew  of  their  union,  and  in  onler  that  they  may  be  con- 
tented, they  having  come  from  one  place  and  country  to  this  said  Villa,  I  placed  them  in 
the  first  rank,  and  I  designate  the  said  jaieblo,  its  dwelling  houses,  its  cleare<l  agricultural 
lands,  drains,  irrigation  ditches,  and  the  <lam  or  dams  which  the  said  native  Indians  had 
and  did  have  for  ]>urposes  of  irrigation  and  for  the  certainty  of  raising  their  cro[>s;  and  I 
also  designate  and  grant,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  the  dams  which  they  may  leave  open 
and  tliose  which  they  may  open,  and  the  woods,  pastures  anil  valleys  wliich  the  said  natives 
had  and  enjoyed,  without  prejutiice  to  the  farms  and  ranches  whicii  lie  within  its  limits  and 
district,  and  all  of  that  which  it  covtM-s,  and  nuiy  contain,  as  far  as  the  )>iiel»los  of  Nambt^, 
l*ojoa(jue,  .lacnna,  Sa>i  Ildefonso,  Santa  Clara  and  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  giving  thest^ 
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This  new  villa  and  the  lands  assigned  to  the  settlers  included  the 
pueblos  of  San  Lazaro  and  San  Ci'istohal,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same  hv'uxix  sent  to  the  |)ueblo  of  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros.  Tint 
new  town  and  settlement  was  established  and  possession  given  with 
considerable  pomp  and  ceremony.    On  the  'Jlst  day  of  April,  IGDo, 

as  the  bouiitlaries  of  the  trnct  tlie  sail]  sottlonieiit  shall  enjoy,  hold  and  ha\e,  and 

which  I  inaki^  a  seat  and  a  \'ina.  and  a)so  possession  of  the  houses  which  may  he  <;iven  or 

assi<»ned  to  them  in  iiersun  ;  an<l,  furthermore,  the  lionorary  title  of  '  Villa  Nueva  de  Santa 

Cruz  <le  Espafioles  Mexicanos  del  Rey  Xuestro  Sefior  Carlos  Seguudo, '  which,  in  the  name 

of  His  Ma.jesty,  I  <,nve  to  the  said  settlement,  and  I  constitute  and  o;rade  it  as  the  first 

new  settlement,  and  as  suidi  it  shall  enjoy  priority  of  settlement,  with  the  understanding; 

that  that  of  this  Villa  of  Santa  Fe  is  the  first,  and  in  it  only  shall  be  held  the  election  of 

llie  mend)ers  of  the  illustrious  council,  but  each  shall  have  its  civil  authority,  which  shall  be 

composed  of  an  alcalde  mayor  and  war  captain  and  lieutenant,  with  the  title  of  captain  of 

militia,  alferez,  and  sergeant,  tlie  said  settlement  Ijeing  limited  to  four  squad  corporals  and 

an  alguazil  de  guerra,  who  shall  go  out  on  scouting  expeditions  with  the  sai<l  captain  of 

militia  and  other  officers,  alternating  every  month,  and  they  shall  have  this  style  and  form  of 

government  because  of  being  on  the  frontier,  and  in  order  that  the  said  Spanish-Mexicans 

may  be  informed  of  the  grant  of  the  said  A'illa  Xueva  made  to  them,'  I  direct  that  the  same 

shall  be  jmblished  in  the  saitl  form,  in  order  that  they  may  acknowledge  in  due  form  that  I, 

the  said  Governor  and  captain  general,  have  them  in  this  said  kingdom,  and  that  I  have 

favored  them  in  proportion  to  my  respectful  appreciation  of  the  promise  eontainetl  in  the 

proclamation  or<lered  to  be  ])ublished  by  His  Excellency,  the  said  Viceroy,  the  Conde  de 

Galve,  as  in  it  he  promised  them  and  directed  that  I  should  be  ordered  to  give  to  them  lands 

on  which  to  settle,  and  I  give  them  all,  with  appreciaV)le  improvements,  since  I  have  given 

them  cleared  and  broken  lands,  and  of  known  fertility,  with  their  drains  and  irrigating 

ditches  and  dams  in  good  condition,  and  with  the  irrigation  secured,  and  also  new  houses. 

because  the  said  |)ueblo  (S'Ui  Lazaro)  is  new,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  and 

live  in  them  and  make  use  of  the  lands  which  I  will  designate  for  them,  granting  ranches 

and  farms  to  those  who  may  pi-efer  the  same,  in  order  to  allow  them  more  room  and  allow 

for  other  settlers  who  may  come  in,  and  which  the  King,  our  ^Master,  may  be  pleased  to 

send,  and  also  those  which  I.  the  said  governor  and  captain  general,  may  deem  it  proper  to  -s. 

send  to  settle  there;  and  this  will  also  be  done  with  people  who  may  voluntarily  ask  for  a 

grant,  and  who  may  be  <lesignated  as  settlers  of  the  said  Villa,  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy 

the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  same. 

And  in  order  that  it  may  so  aj)pear,  and  that  they  may  be  ready  to  leave  this  said  Villa 
of  Santa  Fe,  I  ap]>oint  Tliins<lay,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  will  then  have  in 
the  plaza  of  this  Villa  of  Santa  Fe  the  pack-mules  which  I  now  have,  an<l  I  will  also  fur- 
nish some  horses  to  mount,  in  part,  those  who  may  need  them,  and  I  will  aid  them  in  all 
things,  assuring  them  that  a  ration  of  beef  and  corn  shall  not  be  wanting,  as  well  as  half  a 
fanega  of  corn  to  each  family  for  ])lanting,  which  I  ]>romise  to  give  them;  and  also  imple- 
ments, sutdi  as  {dcks.  shovels,  lioes  and  axes,  until  those  onlered  l>y  His  Excellency,  the 
Viceroy,  from  tlie  contractors  shall  arrive:  and  there  shall  also  be  forwarded  to  their  alcahie 
mayor  and  war-captain,  who  may  be  nanied.  a  sujiply  of  fiiearms,  powder  and  ball,  in  oriler 
that  they  may  be  provided  with  all  that  is  nei-essary. 

And  in  order  that  this  said  ]iroclamation  and  that  which  is  in  it  set  forth  may  serve  theni 
as  a  foundation  and  suliicicnt  title.  I  order  that  it  be  published  in  military  style,  with  nmsic 
by  the  band,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  leaders  and  ofiicers  and  my  lieutenant  governor  and 
ea})tain  general,  and  also  that  part  of  the  Illustrious  Council  which  is  in  the  Villa,  and  its 
Xotary,  and  of  my  civil  and  military  secretary;  and  that  it  be  })ublished  in  the  inner  au'l 
outer  plazas. 

And  1  signed  it  in  this  sai.l  Villa  of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month  of 
April,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

"  D.  Diego  dk  Vargas  Zapata  Lujan  Poxze  de  Leon  (rubric) 
"By  or<ler  of  the  Governor  and  Caidain  General: 
**Alphoxsso  Rael  de  Agi  ii.ar  (rubric) 

Civil  and  Military  Secretary.'' 
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-.('ttlcrs  l(4't  Santa  i'i)V  tlirir  new  lioiiies  on  what  was  then  eon- 
..':.h'r('<l  t(}  the  froiiticu',  the  pi'ochunatioii  uTantiii^"  them  the  lands 
a\  inii:  made  '  in  tho  two  ])ub!h'  phizas  of  the  Vilhi  of  Santa  Fe 
"ifi  tho  inx'scnee  of  a  hir^-e  eoucourse  of  people"  two  days  previous. 

i  hi  th(^  day  folh)win,u-,  havinir  niade  the  journey  to  tho  Villa  Xuova 
n!M'  da>',  passin.i::  ])y  the  |)uel)h)s  of  Tesu(iuo,  CuyanninuiK^,  and 
^'  jo^'.jfi*-,  iho  ('a\'alea(h^  1(m1  by  the  L>'overnor  and  captain  ireneral  in 
;:,-i->(»n,  arrived  at  the  Santa  (hniz  I^iver,  on  the  left  bank  of  wliicli, 
:i]\>\  not  on  the  site  of  the  present  villag'o  of  Santa  Cruz,  with  elab- 
Mratt^  ceronionies,  tho  now  settlonient  was  ostal)lished. 

it  was  ])olieved  by  tho  Franciscans,  at  this  time,  that  the  acts  of 
cieneral  Do  Varg-as,  in  dispossessing"^  the  Indians  of  their  villages  of 
San  Lazaro  and  San  Crist{Sbal  and  the  surrounding  cultivated  lands, 
!iad  nnich  to  do  witli  tlie  participation  of  these  Indians  in  the  uprising 
lii  June  of  tho  year  following/^  Two  days  after  tho  Villa  Nueva  had 
l>een  established"  General  Do  Vargas  visited  tho  pueblo  of  San  Cris- 

TJic  Spanish  Jrclnves  of  Neiv  Mexico,  op.  cii.,  p.  257,  vol.  i.  ''I.  Captain  Alplionsso 
Rnt'l  (le  Aguilar,  civil  ami  military  secretary,  do  certify  that  on  this  day  [April  19,  1695] 
this  said  proclamation  was  published  in  tlie  two  public  plazas  of  this  Villa  in  the  presence 
i>{  a  lar^ije  concourse  of  people  in  the  same  and  in  a  loud  and  intelligible  voice  by  Sebastian 
IJodrijruez,  negro  drummer,  and  in  order  that  it  may  so  appear,  I  signed  it. 

''ALpiiOXSSO  Eael  de  Aguilar  (rubric) 

''Civil  and  Military  Secretary." 

Tiie  Tanos,  who  had  built  the  jnieblo  of  San  Cristobal  during  the  period  of  PueVjlo 
ind«^pendence — 1680-1692 — 'and  who  ha<l  formerly  lived  at  Galisteo,  were  not  immediately 
dispossessed  of  their  homes.  They  were  given  a  tract  of  land  in  the  "  Caiiada  de  Giimayo, " 
tlie  exact  site  being  the  place  now  known  as  ''El  Pueblito,"  a  short  distance  up  the  Santa 
Cruz  River  and  about  three  miles  below  tlie  present  plaza  of  Ciiimay(5. 

^  After  having  personally  establislied  the  new  settlers  at  Santa  Cruz,  De  Vargas  returned 
to  Santa  Fe  and  on  the  2.'>rd  of  April  again  visited  the  Villa  Nueva  on  his  way  to  the 
I'lieblo  of  San  Cristobal  Aviiich  was  about  mi<lway  between  the  Santa  Cruz  Eiver  and  the 
pU(d)lo  of  San  Juan  de  los  Caltalleros,  ''in  the  plaza  of  which  all  tlie  people  were  assembled, 
together  with  all  those  who  had  been  settled  at  the  Villa  Xueva,  and  I  confirmed  the  grant 
which  I  had  made  to  them  [the  TanoJ  in  giving  them  permission  to  pass  this  summer  on 
the  same  and  to  plant  their  croj)s  on  its  lands,  and  retjuired  of  them  tliat  the  crops  which 
<;od  our  Lord  might  be  pleased  to  permit  them  to  gatlier  they  should  at  once  carry  to  the 
new  ])uel)lo.  which  during  this  summer  tliey  would  have  to  i*ebuild,  since  in  the  month  of 
Octid.er  they  would  have  to  occupy  it,  heaving  that  of  San  Cristobal  vacant,  in  order  that  I 
unght  settle  it  with  Si>aniards,  as  I  had  already  informed  tiiem,  and  they  replied  that  they 
wouhl  do  so;  ami  I,  liaving  again  confirmed  the  grant  made  in  tlieir  favor  of  the  said  tract 
of  Oiiuiayd,  ba<le  them  good}»ye,  leaving  tliem  hapjty. " 

The  ceremonies  and  metho<ls  in  vogue  relative  to  the  establishment  of  new  settlements 
in  Xew  ^Mexico  arc  jireserved  to  us  only  in  this  one  instance  in  all  details  and  it  would 
seem  well  to  give  them  liere,  as  follows,  in  the  language  of  the  entries  in  the  ofilcial  journal 
of  the  governor  and  ca[it;nn  general: 

"On  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  month  of  Aiudl  of  the  said  date  and  year,  I,  the  said 
governor  and  captain  general.  Dn  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Lujan  Ponze  de  Leon,  of  this 
Kingd{)m  and  Proxiiu-e  of  Xew  ^Mexico,  by  His  ^fajt'sty,  arrived  at  this  Villa  of  Santa 
Cruz  de  Los  Mejicanus  Ks[>arioles  ilel  Key  Xuestro  Sefior  Don  Carlos  Seguudo,  so  named 
ami  [ilaced  by  me.  tlie  said  govei-nor  and  (*a})taiu  general,  its  site  and  settlement  having  been 
vacated  by  my  order  by  the  Thanos  tribe,  formerly  of  the  puelilo  of  San  Lazaro,  and  having 
given  it  the  title  and  ]>laced  it  uniler  the  ]»rotection  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  they  having  al- 
ready arrived  with  their  alcalde  nuiyor  and  war-captain  ap|>ointed,  and  the  other  ollicers 
named  in  the  saitl  proclamation,  and  with  the  title  of  Villa  published  in  the  same,  and 
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t,.l.:il,  ai^^aiu  notifying  them  of  the  faet  that  they  would  be  compelled 
ti»  vacate  the  piiebhj  and  remove  to  the  Canada  of  Chimayo  in  the  fall 
.\  tliat  year. 

On  tlM'  Dth  day  of  the  folh)winu-  montli,  ^fay,  there  arrived  at  the 
N'llia  of  Santa  Fe  *'the  families  which  ])y  order  of  His  Excellency  the 
\*ifcr(iy,  the  Conde  de  Galve"  had  been  sent  to  the  re-conquered 
province  and  kini^doin.  These  were  temporarily  domiciled  in  the 
pn<'i>lo  houses  which  surroun<led  the  ])laza  of  the  Villa  of  Santa  Fe, 

<ir'i»'reil  to  be  imblisiied  on  the  nineteenth  *lay  of  the  present  year,  an<l  they  beinoj  drawn  up 
\i)  Hue,  with  their  said  captain,  and  other  officers  designated  and  appointed,  and  they  were  at 
ti.f  entrance  of  the  plaza  of  tlie  said  ViHa,  and  dismountini;  there  near  tlie  chapel  which 
•^•rved  as  a  church  for  the  natives  of  the  said  pueblo,  and  havin^if  ordered  the  settlers  to  form 
in  a  half  circle  at  my  side,  the  royal  alferez  being  in  front  with  the  royal  standard,  with  my 
luuiteiiant  governor  and  my  civil  and  military  secretary,  I  directed  the  said  alcalde  mayor  and 
war-captain,  sargento  mayor  Antonio  Jorge,  his  lieutenant  and  captain  of  militia,  sargento 
Nicohis  Ortiz,  and  Ins  ensign.  Joseph  Valdez,  and  Sargento  Manuel  Ballejo,  and  Antonio 
(id. lines,  alguazil  de  guerra,  and  four  squad  corporals,  Joseph  del  Balle,  Sebastian  de  Salas, 
Mignel  Fajardo  and  Bustos.  to  step  forward  from  the  said  line,  all  of  whom  were  appointed 
as  the  government  political  and  military,  the  said  Villa  being  on  the  frontier,  by  me  the 
said  governor  and  captain  general. 

"And  I  required  and  directed  that  they  should  make  the  usual  oath,  accepting  the  said 
place  and  settlement,  the  Xueva  Villa  of  their  own  nation  of  the  Mejicanos  Espafioles  del 
1\ey  Nuestro  Senor  Don  Carlos  Segundo.  and  as  loyal  vassals  to  maintain  and  preserve  it, 
even  at  the  expense  of  their  lives,  to  whicli  they  res[ionded,  under  said  oath,  that  they  ac- 
cepted the  same  and  that  they  would  obey  and  keei>  the  same;  and  I  again  ma<le  them  the 
grant  under  the  said  aece]>tance  and  oath,  revalidating  to  them  their  lands  whicii  belonged 
to  them  and  the  boumlaries  set  forth  and  which  limit  the  pueblos  mentioned  in  the  said 
proclamations  of  jurisdiction  without  prejudice  to  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  which  belong 
to  each  one ;  and  also,  in  order  to  encourage  them,  I  made  them  a  grant  of  all  the  mineral 
which  might  be  found  in  the  Chimayo  mountain  range,  according  as  they  might  discover 
tliem,  and  that  I  would  carry  out  and  observe  the  royal  ordinances  of  His  ^Majesty,  and  that 
they  be  of  good  heart  and  keep  up  their  courage  an<l  that,  on  my  {>art,  I  wovdd  assist  them; 
and  there  being  present  the  Reverend  Fatlier  Fray  Francisco  de  Vargas,  ecclesiastical  judge 
ill  cttpite  of  this  Kingdom,  and  its  custo<iio  in  this  custodia  and  concourse,  and,  having  iii 
his  company  the  Reverend  Fatlier  Preacher  Missionary,  Fray  Antonio  Moreno,  whom  he  had 
chosen  as  Guardian  and  Minister,  I.  the  said  Governor  and  Ca})tain  general,  said  to  the 
said  settlers  that  he  being  the  cha[dain  of  His  Majesty,  appointed  and  named  him  as  their 
(ruardian,  and  as  such,  I  gave  him  possession  of  the  said  chapel,  in  order  that  until  they 
rebuilt  their  church,  it  might  serve  them  as  such,  and  thus  I  gave  possession  of  the  same 
to  the  said  Reverend  Father,  leading  him  into  the  same  by  the  hand,  and  he  arranged  the 
altar,  going  in  and  out;  aiul  for  the  greater  formality  and  force  of  the  said  possession  and 
oath  made  in  regard  to  tlie  said  \'illa,  I  left  my  said  place  with  my  said  royal  alferez  and 
my  lieutenant,  directiuL:  my  roval  ;dferez  to  pla<'e  himself  in  the  center  of  the  jdaza.  to- 
gt^tlier  with  niy  civil  and  i^iilitary  secretary,  in  order  that  he  might  proclaim  that  he  defended 
and  sustaineil  the  possosmii  gi\en  by  favor  of  His  ^lajesty  at  the  said  gi'anted  place  and 
tract  with  the  limits  and  boundarii^s  iriven  and  grante<l  by  m(\  the  said  governor  and  cap- 
tain general,  in  th<»  said  royal  name,  to  the  said  settlers  with  the  honorary  title  of  Villa 
Xueva  de  Los  Kspafioles  Mrjicanos  (iel  Key  Xuestro  Senor  Don  Carlos  Segundo;  that  he 
came  out  to  defen<l  it.  as  he  woul.l  defend  it  with  his  life,  and  thus,  with  his  drawn  sword  in 
his  iiand,  he  would  sustain  and  did  sustain  it  against  all  wlio  might  oppose  it;  and  I,  tlie 
siiid  governor  and  captain  general,  with  all  [^resent;  cried  out  altogether,  as  loyal  vassals 
to  His  ^Majesty,  saying:  'Long  Live  the  King,  Our  Lord,  Whom  May  God  I'reserve,  the 
Senor  Don  Carlos  Segun<lo,  King  of  the  Spaniards,  and  all  of  this  Xew  World,  and  this  Xew 
Villa  of  the  Mexicans  and  S}»aniards.  and  wliidi.  in  his  royal  name,  was  founded  with  the 
titl(»  of  Villa  X'ueva  de  los  ^ft^jicanos  y  Espafioles,  ami  increased,  founded  and  settled  in 
the  interest  of  his  royal  Crown,  May  He  I^ive  for  ^Many  Years  and  Reign  over  Cireater 
]>omains  and  Monarchies!"  and  ha\  ing  repeated  the  said  acclamation  three  times,  throw- 
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wliieii  had  boon  built  by  the  Indians  from  (Jaliste'o  during  the  time 
when  the  Pueblos  liad  been  in  control  of  the  country  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Spaniards  under  Otermin,  in  IbSO,  until  its  re-eonquest  in 
1692-169:]  by  General  De  Vari>'as.  There  has  ])een  a  <2:reat  deal  of  mis- 
understandini;*  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  outer  plaza  of  the  capital  at 
the  time  of  th(^  re-conqucst  as  also  relative  to  the  location  of  certain 
public  edifices  on  the  same  in  Otermin's  time  and  ])rior,  and  as  it  was 
found  when  De  Varu'as  hrst  entered  it  in  1692.  Fortunately,  in  very 
recent  years,  the  translation,  for  the  first  time,  of  some  of  the  ar- 
chives in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  at  Santa  Fe,  and  of  one  in 
the  collection  now  in  the  Library  of  Con,i>'ress,  enal)les  us  to  present 
a  fairly  g-ood  picture  of  the  physical  conditions  as  tliey  then  existed. 
According-  to  De  Vargas  himself"  the  entire  phiza  was  surrounded 

iiij;  up  our  hats,  three  volleys  were  fired  at  the  same  time,  in  congratulation  upon  the  in- 
stallation of  the  said  settlers,  with  such  honor  and  demonstration  of  appreciation  and  jubi- 
lee: and  they  asked  me  as  a  favor  that  I  would  sjive  them  a  certified  copy  and  that  I  would 
order  that  they  be  given  t!ie  same  of  the  said  possession  as  well  as  of  the  proclamation  and 
the  quality  of  the  title  speeifie'l  in  the  same  in  order  that  they  might  hold  the  same  as  such 
for  the  said  Villa,  and  in  order  that  it  may  so  appear  they  signed  it  with  me,  the  aforesaid, 
together  with  my  lieutenant  governor  and  captain  general  and  my  civil  and  military  sec- 
retary. Dx  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Lujax  Poxze  de  Leox.-' 

'  The  Spiitiish  Archives  of  Xtn:  Mej.ico,  op  cit.,  pp.  117,  IIS,  119,  vol.  ii,  archive  94a,  of 
date,  December  1,  1703. 

' '  Having  at  my  cost,  in  the  year  'ninety-two,  by  means  of  Di\'ine  favor,  again  restored 
to  His  Majesty  this  Villa,  proof  of  which  I  transmitted  in  truthful  war-edicts,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  its  settlement  for  His  IVEajestv^  by  the  families  which  I  recruited  and  conducted 
from  the  Provinces  of  Galicia  and  Vizcaya,  and  soldiers  for  the  erection  of  this  fortress  in 
this  Villa  of  Santa  Fe,  as  well  as  those  [the  Spaniards  icho  had  hee)i  drivoi  out  and  who 
returned  with  De  Var(/as]  originally  [residents]  of  this  Province,  with  the  Honorable  Ca- 
bildo  of  Administration  and  Justice  of  the  said  year,  which  was  established  in  the  town  of 
El  Passo;  Your  Excellency,  since  the  year  'eighty  of  the  general  insurrection  in  tiiis 
Province,  at  the  same  time  came  seventeen  Eeligious,  with  the  Most  Eeverend  Father  Prelate. 
Brother  Salvador  de  San  Antonio,  finding  the  Thano  nation  living  in  this  Villa  aforesaid, 
in  its  walled  precincts,  as  tlttij  stood  iritliout  chaufie,  addition  or  alteration,  in  the  said 
year  'ninety-two,  of  my  fortunate  conquest,  having  only  one  gate,  its  entrance  built  and 
constructed  for  the  defense  of  its  ravelin  (a  detached  work  with  two  embankments  whicii 
make  a  salient  angle,  raised  V>efore  tlie  curtain  across  the  ditch  at  the  top  of  the  counter- 
scarp of  the  place)  above  a  redoubt  entrenched,  in  the  form  of  a  half  tower,  with  its 
trench,  and  likewise  on  the  said  front,  to  the  south,  two  round  towers,  and  two  others  on 
the  north  side,  and  its  false  Jlanls,  witli  two  pla~as,  and  its  dwellings  three  stories  high  and. 
manij  of  four,  and  in  truth  most  ]ierfectly  planned  in  its  capacity  and  amplitude  on  the 
thli"ti(>th  day  of  December  of  the  said  year  'ninety-three  of  my  fortunate  re-conrjuest,  the  sai'I 
people,  whose  mnnher  incUnled  about  fifteen  huiulre'l  persons,  most  of  them  of  unusual  dis- 
tinction, were  <|uartered,  as  I  gave  my  own  due  attention  to  them,  and  I  determined  first  tiie 
lodgings  of  tiie  said  Very  Reveri'ud  Fathers,  witli  their  Most  Reverend  Prelate,  being  lorce>i 
to  di\id«'  them,  not  ])]acing  them  together  in  a  community,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
said  (persons)  and  all  over  our  own.  in  the  said  <lwellings.  as  we  were  by  tlie  aforesaitl  tri- 
umph and  \iidoi-y  h'u;al  nsasters  and  po^sessois  of  tliem,  in  testimony  of  wliich  I  also  si'nt 
war-edii-ts  and  when  the  Mexican  families,  whose  numbers  were  more  than  three  hundred, 
with  others  who  joined  them,  arrived  the  li.'ird  of  June,  in  the  year  ninety  four,  althou:,di 
with  some  crowding,  tliey  were  given  lo<lging  among  the  aforesaid  settlers,  from  whicii  may 
be  seen  how  amply  garrisoned,  entrenched  and  defended  our  peoj.le  were  assured  of  beinu'. 
having  no  wind<ors  or  dnors  outside,  cjapt  one  entrance,  and  secured  in  military  form,  by 
trenclos  on  the  four  fronts  and  toivirs  vith  ilieir  cn>bra7ures  as  s]:ylig]tts  for  the  afore- 
said dn:(  llings,  tlx  re  being  fortress  and  parade  gound.  for  the  said  population  and  the  sanL 
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with  biiildings  tliree  stories  in  heii^lit  and  some  of  four,  with  only  one 
»  jiti*iineej  or  ijrate.  In  addition  to  the  vilhi  bein^;  protected  and  nsed 
a>  ih'SL-ribcd  by  De  \^ar,i»-as,  the  Taiio  Indinns  had  l)nilt  at  least  two 
.It  i'cnse  towers  whieli  w(^re  ontside  of  the  walled  villa;  these  were  lo- 
cati'il,  one  west  of  the  vilhi^  on  the  slo])e  west  of  the  national  ceme- 
t.  ry.  abont  three-fjaarters  of  a  mile  and  the  other  jnst  alcove  what  is 
known  as  the  cienega  within  the  present  limits  of  the  City  of  Santa 
F«'  and  very  near  to  the  small  trian.uiilar  |)ark,  in  front  of  and  below 
f  tiie  hill  on  which  Fort  ]\Iarcy  was  constrncted  in  1846.    There  was 

'  also  a  chnrch''  on  the  plaza  which  was  bnilt  by  De  Vargas'''  himself 

Fort,  with  its  tnilitary  force  of  otic  hundred  soldiers,  with  their  captain  and  officers,  wlic^; 
irith  their  wives,  f amities  and  cliildren.  came  and  continued  to  come,  until  tTie  year  'iiinetv- 
>t'vtMi,  when  Governor  Don  Pe<lro  Ro<]riguez  Cubero  succeeded  me,  who,  with  what  intention 
tir  malice  I  know  not,  destroyed  and  in  utter  contempt  ruined  the  said  fort,  leaving  this 
Vilhi  without  defense,  althoii,o-li  actually  [the  Indians  were]  in  a  state  of  revolt,  which  God 
would  not  permit,  since  it  found  itself  in  this  condition,  its  citizens  had  to  protect  and  secure 
themselves  witli  their  families  and  children,  and  their  wives,  as  well  as  their  llocks,  large 
and  small,  and  their  animals  and  the  greater  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  [fact]  that  the 
said  men-at-arms  joined,  as  was  their  duty,  and  although  they  were  scattered,  some  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bernalillo  and  others  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tegnias  and  Canada  of 
Chimayo,  without  its  being  possible  to  comjiel  them  in  the  existing  season  of  winter's  rigor 
to  gather  and  unite  under  my  orders,  according  to  their  duty  as  men-at-arms  of  the  fort, 
where  they  should  be,  having  also  their  cha.pel,  which  served  as  a  paroquial  church,  it  was 
their  first  duty  to  preserve  it  and  not  permit  it  to  suffer  ruin  and  also  [heeause  there  were] 
bodies  interred  therein    .  . 

55  This  tower  was  occupied  by  De  Vargas  prior  to  his  occupation  of  the  Villa.  See  archive 
■123,  p,  87-88,  vol.  ii,  op  eit.,  where  it  appears  that  ''when  Your  Excellency  [De  Vargas] 
arrived  at  the  Villa  of  Santa  Fe  and  made  your  camp  on  the  slope  or  side  of  the  mountain 
{monte) ,  which  is  called  Cumd,  opposite  the  farniing  lands  which  I  declare  to  be  mine,  to- 
gether with  the  little  round  tower,  for  the  apostate  Indians  had  torn  down  my  house  and 
built  it  {the  tower']  there,  I  asked  Your  Excellency  to  let  me  go  with  my  family  to  live  in 
the  said  tower,  which  license  you  grante<l  to  me,  because  it  was  very  near  to  the  said  camp 
and  was  well  protected  for  any  emergency,  to  which  matter  I  attended  by  taking  personal 
possession  of  the  said  toAver,  on  which  land  my  liouse  had  stood  until  the  apostate  Indians 
which  were  at  tJiis  fort,  into  whiefh  theij  had  converted  the  royal  houses,  again  made 
another  uprising  and  Your  Excellency  beat  them  out  of  this  place,  where  all  the  inhabitants 
then  took  up  our  aliode.    .    .    . ' ' 

9  The  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  op.  cit.,  archive  169,  in  which  we  find  the  testi- 
mony of  certain  old  citizens  who  made  an  examination  of  physical  conditions  owing  to  com- 
])Iaints  filed  with  the  governor  growing  out  of  certain  persons  attempting  to  appropriate 
portions  of  the  old  streets  of  the  villa,  in  which  it  is  stated  *'and  looking  toward  the  plaza 
and  tlie  tower  of  tlie  PaUice,  the  alley  proposed  l)y  the  said  Illustrious  Corporation  between 
the  said  tower  and  the  house  of  Pedro  Lujan,  the  two  old  residents  stated  there  never  had 
been  a  street  and  that  only  a  foot-putli  had  been  there  which  was  adjoining  the  garden  wall 
of  the  ])alace,  and  ]iaviii:j:  <j;o\\e  into  tlie  plaza  and  ma<le  an  examination  of  the  old  founda- 
tions, the  houses  of  Magdalcna  de  Ogania,  Antonio  de  Tafoya,  Jose  Kodriguez  and  Diego 
Mai-(iuez  were  found  to  ha\e  encroached  upon  the  jdaza  about  two  varas,  and  Jookinrf  from 
tin  middle  of  said  plii::a,  rnnninn  front  north  to  south  the  old  church  of  Saint  I'rancis^ 
.    .  This  deposition  was  made  in  1715,  at  which  time  the  old  church  in  the  rear  of 

the  present  cathedral  had  been  built  or  was  in  course  of  construction.  As  to  this,  see 
archive  162,  vol.  i,  np.  cit.,  ]>.  (57;  archive  181,  p.  To. 

it>  The  authority  for  the  statement  that  De  Vargas  built  a  church  some  time  between 
1()0.">  and  1096  is  found  in  archive  lU-a,  aute,  tor  it  a{)pears  there  also,  in  describing  the 
conditions  of  the  villa  that  ''he  had  reached  this  said  Province  with  the  said  men-at-arms 
(»f  his  fortress  and  tlu'-ir  families  to  re-j^eople  it,  and  offering  them  [the  Fiiehlos]  full  par- 
don again,  as  he  had  doiu^  in  the  year  'ninety-two  of  his  hap[>y  conquest,  and  the  said 
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during  his  first  aiiiniiiistratiou  as  governor  and  (•ai)tain  general  and  it 
is  this  church  umUn-  tiie  altar  of  which  De  Vargas,  in  his  will,  made  in 
1704.  at  Bernalillo,  expressed  a  desire  to  be  buried.  It  is  possible  that 
De  \'argas  built  his  church  on  the  site  of  the  old  church  of  Saint 
Francis  on  the  plaza,  but  it  had  not  been  built  in  169(],  at  the  close  of 
his  lidnunistratioi*^  because  at  that  time,  as  appears  heretiit^<'r,  in 
the  execution  of  the  three  Indians  convicted  of  having  partici])at(Ml 
in  the  uprising  of  that  year,  '^the  three  said  Indian  criminals  being 
ready,  marching  in  nulitary  form,  with  the  Hevd.  Fathers  Guardian 
Fray  Antonio  de  Azevedo,  Fray  Juan  de  xVlpuente,  Fray  Diego  <le 
Chav^  and  Fray  Bias  Navarro,  aiding  and  assisting  them  to  die  well, 
and  arriving  in  froit  of  tJic  Old  CJiurcli  of  tins  Villa,  by  three  shots 
of  the  Arquebus  the  said  three  Indians  died."  This  old  church 
^'looking  from  the  center  of  the  Plaza"  was  west  of  the  old  Palace,  the 
plaza  at  that  time  having  extended  considerable  distance  to  the  west, 
and  the  center  of  the  plaza  would  have  put  the  church  about  where 
Lincoln  Avenue  now  begins  at  the  plaza. 

As  has  been  stated,  it  was  believed  by  the  frayles  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  lands  and  pueblos  in  the  present  Espafiola  Valley  to  some 
extent  brought  about  the  hostility  of  the  Indian  inhabitants  and 
caused  their  partici])ation  in  the  revolt  of  1G96.  There  were  also 
other  causes,  as  appears  hereinafter,  although  these  may  have  been 
only  so  stated  by  the  Indians  for  the  puq:)ose  of  concealing  their  true 
motives. 

Early  in  K^'DG,  the  nussionaries who  had  been  sent  out  and  who 
were  now  under  charge  of  Rev.  Fray  Francisco  de  Vargas,  custodio, 

Seiior  [De  Vartias^  haviiio^  arrived  at  this  said  Villa  [Santa  Fe^^,  he  found  that  the  Indians 
of  the  Tanos  nation  had  taken  possession  of  it;  that  thev  were  rebellious  and  obstinate  in 
their  a[!Ostasy.  boasted  of  the  war  and  althono^h  the  said  Senor  Marques  \Be  Vargas]  of- 
fered the»>i  peai-e  and  r'^rdon  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  charginor  them  repeatedly  not  to 
risk  their  wives  and  childien,  together  with  many  otlier  reasons  why  tliey  should  cease  w)iat 
they  had  undertaken,  all  of  whioli  made  no  imjn'ession  upon  them;  rather  did  the  saiii 
Apostates  {iroseeute  with  greater  fury  and  passion  the  aforesaid  war  which  the  said  Sefior 
Mar(jues  on  Ids  si<le  declared  and  engaged  in  obedience  and  stuVjbornness,  conquering  tliciu. 
winning  the  said  Villa  of  Santa  Fe,  by  means  of  the  Divine  Faxor  and  the  resolution  of  the 
said  Senor,  and  acconqilishing  it,  not  without  great  labor,  on  account  of  the  said  ViUa  liar- 
ina  its  fcrtipi  (I  ivnJIs,  iritli  a  sinr/lr  gate  Oi»J;i  hg  wliicli  to  keep  in  communication  ;  with  its 
p<!rap*t,  its  rdrtliii  or  redoubt,  shaptd  in  tJie  for)n  of  a  Jurlf  circle,  two  towers  o)i  the  south 
sidr.  Olid  t  irit^otlu  rs  on  the  jiortli  side,  and  the  whole  circumference  of  the  said  town  with. 
tn  echi's  giriiig  the  form  of  a  girdle  .  .  .  and  likewise  the  Senor  Mar(|ues  calls  attoTition 
in  his  l  aj  er  to  the  \ery  commodious  houses  for  the  Religious,  and  close  to  them  7)6'  ))uilt  at 
]iis  ou-n  cost  a  rhurcU  that  tlieg  might  administer  the  Hohi  Sacraments." 

H  These  were  at  tins  time  distributed  as  follows:  At  San  Ildefonso  and  .Tacona,  Pa-lre 
Fray  Frautdseo  Corhera  ;  at  San  .Uiau  <le  los  (.'al>alleros.  Padre  Fr.  Geronimo  Prieto;  at 
San  Crist «'tbal,  P.  Fr.  Antonio  Obregon;  at  T'ecos,  Fray  Diego  Zeinos;  at  Zia,  Fray  fluan  Al- 
puente:  at  .lemez.  Fray  Francisco  de  Jesiis  ]Maria  Casanes;  at  Santa  Fe,  Fray  Juan  Mufniz 
de  Castro,  viee-i-ustodio ;  at  Tesuijue.  Fray  .lose  Diez;  at  Santa  Clara,  Fray  .lose  Gan-ia 
Marin;  at  San  Felifte.  Fray  Antonio  Carbonel;  also  at  Cochiti  and  at  Taos;  at  Santo  Do- 
mingo. Fray  MiLTU'd  Tirsu  ;  at  San  Crist('>bal,  Fray  Jose  Arbisu;  at  Xaml>e,  Fray  Antonio 
Moreno;  at  Xainl  r,  Fray  Antonio  Azexedo,  with  Fr.  Francisco  Vargas  as  custo<lio,  sue- 
rt>eding  Padre  San  Antonio  in  that  otfiee. 
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Couriesy  of  El  Falacio. 

The  "Casa  Vie.ta''  at  the  Pueblo  of  Picuris 
This  i-uin  antedates  the  Revolution  of  1680 


became  aware  of  the  great  (lisconteiit  which  was  showing-  itself  among 
tlie  Indians.  They  reported  their  fears  to  their  superior  at  Santa 
F(%  who  requested  of  the  governor  and  captain  general  that  he  send 
relief  to  the  missionaries  for  their  protection.  In  ^Marcli,  on  the  13th 
and  22nd.  other  petitions  were  sent  in  and  from  various  sources  came 
re[)orts  of  outrages  committed  by  the  Indians  in  the  new  churches 
which  had  otdy  been  reconstructed  (hiring  the  year  previous.  Gov- 
ernor De  Vargas,  for  reasons  unexplained,  gave  them  no  relief,  and 
told  them  if  they  were  afraid  to  remain  at  their  posts  they  might 
come  to  Santa  Fe.  Some  of  them  did  so.  The  reply  of  De  Vargas 
seemed  to  them  an  imputation  of  cowardice.  On  June  4,  1(396,  the 
crisis  came  and  the  Taos,  Picuries,  Tehuas,  the  Queres  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  Cochiti,  as  well  as  the  Jemez,  rose  and  killed^-  five  mis- 
sionaries and  twenty-one  other  Spaniards.  The  Indians  abandoned 
their  pueblos  and  fled  to  the  mountains. 

Tlie  first  intimati<ni  received  by  De  Vargas  of  the  uprising  was 
from  Fray  Ximeiiez,  l)rought  by  tlie  hands  of  an  Indian  of  San 
Phelipe.  With  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  entries  in  the  Journal  of 
D(^  \'argas,^^  relative  to  the  uprising,  are  begun.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered best  to  give  these  as  they  a])])ear  in  the  diary,  with  such  ex- 
planatory an^iotations  as  are  thought  of  interest.  The  signatures  of 
De  Vargas  and  his  secretary,  appearing  at  the  conclusion  of  eacli 
entry,  after  the  first  ha\'e  been  omitted. 

i\V?r.s'  frn)}f  ijif  Rrv'^  Faflirr  of  CocJn'H  flini  Indian.^  have  gone  up  to  the 
mounfahi  (dkI  carrijd  off  lus  J i restock  and  liors-rs  tf-  al>!0  of  ]ik  arrival  at 
S<in  PJn  Jipe  d'  h(tvln<)  found  tin  re  Ceipt.  Don  Fi  rna)(do,  who  also  gives  the. 

same  neirs 

1-Tlie  fraylos  killed  woro:  Fray  Joso  ArV)isu,  at  San  Cristol)al ;  Fr.  Antonio  Carboneli, 
of  Tnos,  killed  at  San  ( 'listnltal,  wlu're  ho  was  visitiii;;:  Fr.  Francisco  Corbera  an<l  Fr. 
Antonio  ^Moreno  of  Nainln''  at  San  Jldet'onso.  who  wove  Inii'ned  in  the  (diurch;  Fr.  Francisco 
<le  .lesiis  ]Maria  Oasafies  of  .leniez. 

1'^  I7/e  Spani-sJi  Archives  of  Xcw  Mcjcico,  op.  cit.,  archive  HO-a. 
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At.  this  Villa  of  S.-uita  i't'c.  o;i[)it;il  oi  tliis  Ki!iu'<l<'in  and  PfoA-inct'  ot*  new 
]\It:*xi('«>,  tlii>  'lay  Monday,  tli*'  fmirrk  ot  rht-  ])r.':-rnt  aiontit  ni'  Jii!n\  sixtt'on 
liruKli'cd  iiiid  iiiiiL'ty  six.  ;it  al)uut  six  o'cloek  in  tin*  ('vniiii*^',  I  rt'cn-ivcd  a  paprr 
which  was  sent  iiie  by  an  Indian,  native  of  the  village  of  San  Plielipe/^  from 
the  Rev.  Father  Francisco  Alonso  Ximenes  de  Zisneros,  missionary  Ministt-r 
presiding  over  the  Viila.tre  of  the  Quercs  of  Cochiti,  in  which  he  advises  and 
informs  me  that  yesterday,  Sunday  the  third  of  the  present  month,  as  dated, 
after  Mass,  he  saw  tiiat  the  Indians  had  carried  off  to  the  ]Mountain  his  Live- 
stock and  horses,  leaving  him  on  foot,  and  it  was  by  God's  help  that  he  got  out 
a.s  he  did  from  said  Village  to  that  of  San  Phelipe,  where  lie  now  is,  as  shown 
by  the  date  of  the  said  paper,  to-day  the  said  fourth  of  June,  and  where  Iw. 
found  Don  Fernando  de  Chaves,  Judge  and  captain  of  the  said  Village  and  of 
the  Spanish  post  at  Bernalillo,  whence  he  likewise  makes  affidavit  that  he 
was  in  the  said  Village  of  Cochiti  to  execute  my  order  to  send  four  of  the  In- 
habitants as  prisoners,  and  that  he  had  fomid  three  and  the  other  missing. 
One  had  arrived  at  said  Village  of  San  Phelipe  wounded.  I,  said  Govr.  & 
Capt.  Genl.,  order  the  two  said  papers  to  he  placed  at  the  begirniing  of  these 
edicts.  In  ^vitness  whereof,  I  signed  this  with  my  civil  &  military  secy  on  the 
said  day,  month  and  year  — 

D  Diego  de  V.vrgas  Zapata  Lujan  Ponze  de  Leon. 

Before  me:    Domingo  de  la  Barreda,  Civil  k  mily  secy. 
Order  given  hij  the  s^.  Govr.  d'  capt.  fhnl.  to  the  chief  of  cavalry  to  leave  eicjht 
men  at  the  new  Town  and  come  with  it  to  this  [town]  Santa  fee 

Whereupon,  at  once,  1,  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.,  called  the  chief  of  division, 
Juan  de  Ulibarri,^'*  whom  I  ordered  to  go  immediately  with  the  order  I  gave 
him  in  writing,  which  I  sent  to  the  chief  of  the  Guard  of  Cavalry,  Ignazio 
Roibal,^*^  who  was  stationed  with  it  at  the  posts  between  the  villaaes  of  San 
Juan  and  San  Cristobal,  and  in  said  order  I  commanded  him  to  leave  eight 
Soldiers  of  those  he  had  in  his  charge  and  two  of  my  saddle  Horses  in  good 
condition  for  the  senior  Judge  of  the  new  Town  of  Santa  Cmz,  who  is  Lieut. 
Genl.  of  the  Cavalry,  Roque  ]\Iadrid,  to  whom  I  gave  the  prec(^ding  news,  send- 
ing him  ammimition,  powder  and  ball ;  and  to  the  said  chief  of  cavalry  I  gave 
an  order  as  it  was  sent  that  the  said  cavalry  should  retire  upon  this  Town. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  signed  this  with  my  said  Civil  &  military  secy,  on  the 
said  day  month  and  year. 

Order  dispatched  to  the  Village  of  the  Pecos  hij  said  Govr.  d-  capt.  Genl. 

On  the  said  day,  month  and  year,  as  dated,  the  fourth  of  June  of  sixteen 
ninety  six,  I,  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.,  dispatched  the  said  news  and  order  to 
the  senior  JudiZ'e  of  the  Village  of  the  Peeos.  telling  him  to  come  up  at  nuce 
to  this  said  Villa  with  one  hundred  Friendly  Indian  Warriors,  and  also  that 
he  should  not  neglect  to  give  the  said  news  to  the  Rev.  missionary  Fathers 
there,  and  in  order  to  he  sure  that  the  said  enemy  would  not  spring  an  am- 
buscade on  them,  he  shouitl  advise  them  to  come  in  his  Company,  pi'etendinu" 
that  their  Departure  was  because  of  his  lack  of  confidence  in  them  when  his 

At  this  time  tlie  villn^o  of  Sau  Felipe  was  located  on  top  of  the  mesa,  a  short  distance 
above  its  j)resent  location. 

1^  One  of  the  most  c;t}'able  of  DeVar^^as's  oflicers. 
Some  of  his  descendants  now  live  at  Jacona. 
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CiHiipaiiy  sliould  be  made  up  for  the  said  War;  aud  in  witness  thereof  I  signed 
this  t(>ir<'ther  with  my  Civil  &  uiilitiiry  seey  — 

I'dpi/ivhich  the  s''  Oovr.  d:  dipt.  God.  received  from  the  senior  Judge  of  the 
new  Town  cC"  litut.  genl.  of  cavalry ,  Roque  Madnd 

On  thv  said  d.i\*  fmirtk  of  June  sixteen  ninety  six,  at  about  the  hour  of  mid- 
i)i-_i}it.  1.  snid  (Juvr.  ^S:  (';i[»t.  (ind.,  r.M'civrd  a  PMprr  from  the  Indinn,  Tem- 
pjino,''  of  this  said  Town.  ,uiven  iiim  'dv  luMju*^  Miidi'id.  lieut.  (JenL  of  Cavalry 
and  senior  Ju(.lge  of  the  ntnv  Town  r,[  tjt..  j[rxieans,  S,anta  Cruz,  in  whieh  he 
irives  the  information  that  the  above  niL'ntioii.Ml  fiuHaii,  Tempano.  having-  ar- 
rived at  vespers,  this  said  (hiy,  had  t<>ld  him  that  a  rehitive  of  his  said  that  the 
fndiaus  of  San  Christobai,  and  likewise  the  Que res,  Apaehes,  ]Mo((uinos  and 
Pecos  were  risin^^:,  and,  upon  this  news,  the  said  senior  judge  had  ordered 
brought  in  the  horses  from  all  the  neighlx>rhood  of  the  said  Town  to  go  and 
reconnoitre  the  Indians  of  the  said  Village  of  San  Christobai,  because,  from 
what  the  said  Tempano  had  told  [him],  they  might  have  murdered  the  Father. 
Tn  witness  whereof,  and  also  of  having  received  another  paper  from  the  In- 
dian, Domingo,  Governor  of  Tezuque,  in  which  he  advises  that  the  Indian 
Singer,  Francisco,  of  the  Village  of  Cuyamungue,  had  told  him  all  the  people 
of  the  other  Villages  had  Kisen,  and  before  he  could  take  action,  the  Indians 
may  have  killed  the  Fathers;  he  would  send  Soldiers  among  them  and  that  his 
said  village,  Tezuque,  was  alone  friendly  and  under  control ;  and  in  witness  of 
the  said  papers,  I  signed  this  with  my  Ci\dl  &  military-  secy. 
Order  sent  hij  the  said  s^  govr.  d'  Capt.  Genl.  in  response  to  the  said  first  paper 
to  the  senior  Judge  Don  Fernando  de  Chaves 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  month  of  June,  sixteen  ninety  six,  at  about  one  in  the 
morning,  I,  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl..  advised  the  said  capt.  Don  Fernando  de 
Chaves,^ ^  that,  in  consequence  of  the  news,  aforesaid,  from  the  Villages  of  the 
Teguas  and  Tanos,  although  I  had  determined  to  go  to  the  bank  and  Ford  of 
the  river,  in  front  of  the  Village  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  order  to  go  up  the 
mountain  of  the  mesa  of  the  village  of  Cochiti,  on  account  of  the  risk  that  these 
two  To^\^ls  nught  ran  and  the  people  on  the  Spanish  ranches  at  different  points 
for  five  leagues  around,  I  was  not  able  to  move  further  than  to  secure  them 
first  in  this  said  Villa  of  Santa  fee.  I  ordered  him  to  find  out  if  the  settlers 
(Vecinos)  about  Bernalillo  were  safe;  they  sliould  confer  together,  and  if  not 
they  should  retire  to  this  said  Villa  of  Santa  fee,  and  for  this  I  sent  them  an 
escort  under  the  chief,  Juan  de  Arehuletta,  as  certified  in  the  following  letter, 
in  witness  whereof  I  order  a  copy  of  it  placed  in  these  edicts  aud  I  signed 
this  with  my  Civil  &  militarv^  secy  — 

T.etttr 

I  am  in  receipt  of  Yours  and  theivfore  send  these  five  gentlemen  Soldiers,  in 
whom  I  have  confidence,  in  order  that,  seeing  the  risk  that  the  gentlemen 
Resident  at  that  post  may  l)e  running,  they  may  retire  to  this  Villa,  since  it 
would  not  be  well  that  tlu'y  should  ])e  lost,  tliough  I  find  myself,  wnr  being 
declared,  without  enough  force  to  guarantee  the  protection  of  their  Lives. 

17  A  Piro  from  Taji(|ue.  Hotl^e  says  Tajiquo  was  destroyed  iii  1674,  twenty-two  years 
previous. 

IS  Tliis  captain  si*;iied  his  name  (quite  often)  ''Fernando  Duran  de  Chavez."  His 
deseentlants  are  amou;^'  ail  the  principal  families  of  Xew  Mexico.  He  had  been  a  resident 
of  tlie  Province  ]»rior  to  the  revolt  of  K3S0. 
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Wlicrrl'orc  Vou,  and  those  irt'iitleinen.  Residents,  iiuist  consider  carefully 
wlu'th.T  tliey  are  sat'(\  ])einu'  Tnitcd  as  they  are,  that  I  on  my  side  can  do  noth- 
ing;:: ))ut  to  make  no  calls  on  any  one  and,  with  the  loyalty  of  those  Queres 
Indians  of  Santa  Ana  and  San  Phelipe  and  Zia,  it  appears  to  me  they  may  be 
able  to  maintain  themselves,  especially  since  those  of  Zia,^*^  alone,  without  the 
incitement  of  the  Spaniards,  resisted  all  the  Gemes  and,  therefore,  I  leave  you 
all  at  Liberty  to  take  your  resolution,  either  to  nuiintain  youi-^-elves  at  that 
post,  or  to  }-etire  to  this  Villa;  and  (xod  preserve  you  as  I  desire  done;  at  this 
Villa  of  Santa  fee,  the  64i  of  June,  1696. 

Arrival  of  the  clut  fs  of  the  ddachmoit  &  of  the  Cavalry  Guard  ct  the  murder 
of  the  churchrnen  in  the  tiro  Villages  of  San  IlelepJionso  d;  Sa}i  CJiristobal 
On  this  said  day,  the  fifth  of  June,  sixtei^n  hundred  and  ninety  six,  arrived 
the  chief  of  division,  Juan  de  Ulibarri,  and  of  the  Cavalry  Guard,  Io:nazio 
Roibal,  and  informed  me  that  the  Tanos  Indians,  of  the  Villa;are  of  San  Chris- 
tobal.  had  killed  tliei'e  the  Rev.  Father  Francisco  Joseph  de  Arbisu,  their 
Parish  priest  and  head  of  the  said  convent,  and  likewise  the  Rev.  Father  fray 
Anttonio  Carbonel  head  Priest  of  the  Village  of  Taos,  having:  inurdered  them 
outside  the  said  convent;  and  also  killed  Simon  de  Molina,-'^  carpenter  of  the 
church,  and  Dieg'o  A^ettanzos,-^  of  the  choir,  who  came  of  Mexican  families; 
and  also  a  younu*  Mexican  Indian,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  year's  old,  a  ser- 
vant of  the  said  Father  Arbisu;  and  another  young;  educated  Indian,  nine  or 

Sia  is  a  most  notable- }nifl)lo.  It  was  visited  by  all  the  eai4^6paiiis}\  explorers.  The 
Indians  of  this  pueblo  took  part  in  the  revolt  of  1680.  In  1689  the  pueblo  was  assaulted  by- 
General  Doniino;o  .lironza  Petriz  <le  Cruzate;  the  engagement  was  tlie  most  sanguinary  ever 
fought  with  tlie  Puel)los.  Bartolome  Ojeda,  one  of  the  Indians  whose  name  appears  in  this 
article,  was  wounded  at  the  battle.  About  the  time  that  Onate  took  up  his  residence  and 
established  his  Eeal  at  Santa  Fe,  a  mission  was  established  liere  and  given  the  name  of 
Xuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Asuncion  and  was  presided  over  by  the  Frayle  Bernardo  de  Marta, 
who  died  and  was  buried  there  in  1635.  Of  this  formerly  great  community,  Matilda  Coxe 
Stevenson  {11th  Ann  Ecp.  B.  A.  E.)  says:  "All  that  remains  of  the  once  populous  pueblo 
of  Sia  is  a  snudl  grou[)  of  liouses  and  a  mere  handful  of  people,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  ruins  in  the  Southwest,  the  living  relic  of  an  almost  extinct  people  and  a 
[sathetic  tale  of  the  ravages  of  war  and  pestilence.  This  picture  is  even  more  touching  than 
the  infant's  cradle  or  the  tiny  sandal  found  buried  in  the  cliff  of  the  canyon  walls.  The 
Sia  of  to<lay  is  in  much  the  same  condition  as  that  .of  the  ancient  cave  and  cliff-dweller,  as 
we  restore  their  villages  in  imagination.  .  .  .  The  population  of  this  village  was  orig- 
inally very  large,  but  from  its  situation,  it  became  a  target  during  intertribal  feuds.  A 
time  came,  howeNer,  when  intertribal  strife  ceased,  and  the  pueblo  tribes  united  their 
strength  to  op])ose  a  comiiion  foe,  an  adversary  who  struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  the 
Indian,  inasmuch  as  he  not  only  took  possession  of  their  villages  and  homes,  but  was  bent 
upon  up-rooting  the  ancestral  religion  to  plant  in  its  stead  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  To 
avoitl  this  result  the  Sia  lied  to  the  mesas  and  built  a  village,  but  the  foe  was  not  thus 
easily  to  l(e  ballled  and  the  mesa  village  was  brought  under  subjection." 

These  particidar  Indians  were  and  still  are  great  believers  in  witchcraft. 

Simon  de  Molina  was  a  native  of  San  Juan  del  Kio,  ]\[exico,  was  forty  years  of  age 
when  he  came  to  New  Mexico  in  1694,  was  a  man  of  medium  height.  marke<l  with  the 
smalljiox,  with  large  eyes  and  a.  thick  !U)se.  His  wife  was  ^ticaela  de  ^Medina;  three  children 
accompanied  them  to  the  Pro\  in«-e,  Nicolas  Francisco,  ^Taria  Teresa  and  Paula  .\ntonia,  the 
last  named,  only  three  years  of  age.  and  the  first  less  than  one  year  ol<L  It  was  a  nujst 
remarkable  jKuformaiu'e  to  bring  children  of  this  age  from  the  interior  of  Mexico  to  Santa 
Fe  at  the  time  of  the  re-coni|uest.  Descendants  of  these  Molinas  are  now  living  in  Santa 
Fe  and  Rio  Arriba  counties. 

-1  There  were  four  of  the  Rettancos  who  came  to  Xew  Mexico  in  1694 — 'Andres,  Fran- 
cisco, and  Santiago. 
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irii  yviivs  old,  from  the  villaire  of  El  Paso  del  Xorte;  that,  on  the  news  of  all 
ih»'  aTHn'said  from  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  Juan  de  Archuletta,  being  ou 
liir  plain,  had  imm<'diat*dy  jj:()oe  on  to  tlie  said  Village  of  San  Juan  de  los 
f  'al)a!leros  aiul  had  l)njULiiit  out  from  it,  at  onee,  the  Rev.  Father  fray  Bias 
Navarro,  who  was  found  imprisoned,  and  a  soldier  slept  in  his  convent  called 
>rattias  Lobatto  [  ?  |  ;  and  they  gathered  up  the  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments; 
and  that  outside  the  said  Villa<re  was  found  already  deserted:  and  he  retired, 
taking  with  him  to  the  new  Town  the  said  father  fray  Bias  Xavarro,  and  the 
>aid  soldier  ^lattias  Lobatto,  the  latter  having  left  his  horse  saddled  at  the 
door  of  the  Convent,  they  had  carried  it  off,  leaving  him  the  saddle;  and  hav- 
ing gone  on  to  the  village  of  San  Ildephonso  he  found  the  holy  church  and 
ci>nvent  burned  and  in  [blank]  they  were  found  to  have  murdered  the  Rev. 
Fathers  fray  Francisco  Corbera.  Parish  Priest  and  head  of  the  said  convent, 
and  Rev.  feather  fray  Antonio  ^Moreno,  missionary  Priest  and  guardian  of  the 
Village  of  Xambe ;  and  that  on  the  said  day  Monday  he  had  gone  to  se«  the 
latter  and  remained  over  night;  and  in  the  said  Village  there  were  also  found 
Dona  Juana  de  Alamazan,  her  son.  Alonso,  her  daughter  Leonor,  wife  of 
Pedro  Sanchez,  and  a  daughter  and  son  and  a  soldier,  named  Mateo  Trujillo, 
and  all  of  these  said  persons  w  ere  found  dead  in  the  sacristy  and  convent  afore- 
said; and  they  went  on  to  Xambe  where  they  found  that  the  holy  ^'essels  and 
ormiments  had  been  carried  off  and  the  said  Convent  sacked ;  and  they  had 
killed  Juan  Corttes.--  his  daughter  and  his  son-in-law,  named  Joseph  San- 
chez; the?^  last  named  Came  among  the  families  from  ]\Iexico ;  and  also  an- 
other son  of  the  said  Juana  de  Almazan,  named  Andres;  and  the  said  Bod- 
ies lay  dead  at  the  door  of  the  Church  and  naked  as  the  said  Indians  had  left 
them.  In  witness  of  the  said  information,  I  signed  this  on  the  said  day  \\dth 
my  secy  — 

The  seuior  Judge  of  the  Pecos  arrives  with  the  two  Fathers  who  were  living 

in  saiel  Village 

On  said  day,  at  night,  arrived  the  judge  and  Sergeant  major  P'rancisco  de 
Anaya  Almazan  of  the  Village  of  the  Pecos,  and,  in  his  Company,  the  Rev. 
Fathers  fray  Joseph  Garzia  ^Marin,  Parish  Priest  of  the  said  Village,  and 
fray  ^liguel  Tirzio,  head  Priest  of  the  village  of  San  Juan  of  the  Gemes,  who 
was  found  in  his  Company,  because  the  said  father  fray  Joseph  Garzia  was 
sick;  and  the  said  senior  Judge  told  me  that  he  had  left  orders  for  the  People 
of  his  said  village  to  be  quiet  and  to  send  out  the  hundred  Indian  warriors  that 
I  had  asked  for.  In  witness  where  of,  I  signed  this  with  my  said  Civil  & 
mil'y  secy. 

■-- .Turin  Cortez  n'so  ennio  with  the  settlers  of  1694;  he  was  the  son  of  Don  Fernando 
Corte/  and  was  born  at  San  Lorenzo.  ^lexico.  and  was  thirty-seven  years  of  a^je  at  the  time 
of  iiis  deatli.  His  wife  was  ^laria  de  Rivera,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Los  Auj^^eles,  Mexico; 
they  broui^lit  with  them  four  eliihlren,  Andrea,  Santiago,  Juana,  and  Joa(juin,  tlie  last 
named  bein*^  only  four  years  of  age  when  his  rents  arrived  at  Santa  Fe.  There  were 
some  others  by  tlu^  name  of  C'urtt'^z  who  came  at  the  same  time,  but  they  came  from  Puebhi 
and  (^ueretaro;  which  one  of  the  daughters  was  killed  at  San  Ihlefonso  I  cannot  say,  al- 
tliouj^li  the  churcli  records  ouu^lit  to  show. 

- ;  .Joseph  Sanciiez,  son-in  law  of  ('Drtez,  was  a  native  of  the  City  of  Mexico  and  was  only 
twenty-seven  years  of  ai^e  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  Almazans  were  mend)ers  of  the 
party  of  settlers  whi(  h  De  Varo;as  brought  witii  him  in  1(593.  and  were  ollicers  in  his  army. 
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The  Govr.  of  the  Pecos  arrives  irith  the  hundrtd  Indian  warriors 
Oil  tlu'  st'vvinh  (lay  of  tlie  nioiitU  of  June  sixteen  ninety  six,  at  about  tii 
iu  the  afternoon,  tlie  Indian  Govr.  of  tli<^  Village  of  the  Peeos,  ])on  Phdip.-. 
arrived  with  the  War  Captains  and  likewise  brought  in  his  Company  tlu'  hun- 
dred Indian  Warriors  on  foot  and  mounted;  and  I  told  liiui  that  on  tlie  follow- 
ing day,  Tliursday,  I  should  give  to  him  and  his  senior  Judge,  Sergeant  uuijor 
Francisco  de  Anaya,  the  order  as  to  where  they  were  to  go  according  to  tiic 
Advices  1  might  have  received  up  to  the  said  day  in  the  ]\[orning;  and  in  wit- 
ness thereof,  I  signed  this  with  my  said  Civil  &  ^Military  secy. 
Arrival  of  the  senior  judge  t(-  war  captain  of  the  hills  &  ranches  of  tliis  dis- 
tiict  d'  the  Yillaeji  of  the  Que  res  Santo  Domingo.  He  brings  as  prisoiu  rs 
the  Go-vr.  of  S'''  Domingo  and  anotJicr  Tano  Indian  and  two  little  Indian  hogs. 
The  s''  govr.  orelers  them  impriso)ied 
On  the  said  day  the  sixth  of  the  mouth  as  dated  &  [the  same]  year,  captain 
Don  Alonso  Kael  de  Aguiiar.  senior  judge  and  war  captain  of  the  Royal  Army 
over  the  hills  and  ranches  of  his  district  in  this  said  To^^l  of  Santa  fee  and 
over  the  Village  of  the  Queres  Santto  Douungo,  arrived,  entering  this  sai<l 
Town  and  fort  with  the  families  which  were  living  in  the  said  districts,  to  all 
of  whom  I  gave  lodging  by  cramping  the  Citizens  and  Soldiers  of  this  said  Gar- 
rison ;  and  he  had  taken  prisoner  the  Indian  Govr.  of  the  said  village  of  Santo 
Domingo,  who  had  come  up  before  the  plantation  of  El  Alamo, and  was  rec- 
ognized by  his  shout,  and  he  was  brought  into  my  presence  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  him  repeatedly  what  he  had  come  for ;  and  he  had  given  different  an- 
swers, and  from  the  perturbation  of  the  said  Indian,  it  was  seen  that  he  went  to 
the  said  farm  to  set  it  on  fire,  he  having  said  that  he  first  went  to  the  said  Post 
among  the  hills,  and  he  had  likewise  taken  another  Tano  Indian,  with  two 
young  Indians,  and,  in  order  to  have  time  to  take  their  declaration,  I  ordered 
them  kept  prisoners  in  the  Guard  Room ;  and,  the  two  yoimg  Indians  afore.sidd, 
I  turned  over  to  their  mother  who  was  living  in  this  said  To\m  since  its  re- 
conquest  while  they  had  fled  with  the  rebels.  In  witness  Avhereof  I  signed  this 
with  my  said  Civil  &  mil'y  secy  — 

Said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.  goes  out  to  the  Villages  of  the 
Teguas  of  Tezuque 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  of  June,  as  dated,  in  the  year  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety  six,  I,  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.,  having  mounted  with  a  de- 
tachment of  twenty  men  and  Soldiers  together  with  the  officers  and  ^Military 
chiefs  and  my  Civil  &  militarj^  secy,  and  the  hundred  Pecos  Indians,  with  their 
Govr.  and  senior  judge,  and  leaving  as  my  lieutenant  maese  de  campo  Luis 
Granillo,  I  set  out  from  this  said  Villa  of  Santa  fee  for  the  Village  of  Tezutiue. 
and  found  its  Govr..  Domingo,  with  all  his  people,  who  received  me  submis- 
sively, giving  proofs  of  their  loyalty  and  assuring  me  they  were  not  accom- 
plices nor  cognizant  of  the  said  Rising  :  because  when  the  people  of  the  Villa'j"e 
of  Cuya  ]\Iungue     had  gone  out,  Francisco,  the  Singer,  had  come  to  tell  them 

Tliis  is  a  notable  j»roperty  atiout  ten  miles  from  Santa  Fe.  It  belonged  early  in  the 
ei^^liteenth  century  to  tiie  Eiafios,  Tiiio  were  related  to  the  Eoylials  who  lived  at  or  near 
San  Ildefonso. 

Tiiis  was  a  Tewa  pueblo:  today  there  is  nothinof  remaining,  except  some  mounds:  a 
small  villn^e  of  Mexican  fanrdies  is  cdose  In'.  In  recent  years  the  jn-operty  belonged  to  the 
mother  of  John  W.  Conway  who  received  it  by  inlieritnnce,  the  site  of  the  old  pueblo  haviii;i 
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;t!H»ut  it,  as  tlicy  wrote  nn^  in  the  j)a{)('rs  I  n^'cived  from  tlieiu ;  tliat  they  had 
tfi.'d  to  stay  (juict  in  tht'ir  A'illauv  and  not  ruin  tlit'iiiselvi^s ;  and  altlionu'ii  they 
r.aiie  to  call  tiieui  from  the  lulls  on  ht^halt'  of  the  liebels,  they  re{)lied  they  must 
JO  away,  they  did  not  wish  [to  join  ?]  rather,  they  mistrnsted  them  and  feared 
l.  st  they  should  surround  them  and  kill  them,  because  they  were  many  and 
themselves  few;  to  which  I  replied  and  told  them  they  being  all  tog-ether  in  the 
pla/a  that  I  would  Indp  them  and  that,  there  being  a  road  running  through 
I  he  said  Town,  they  could  stay  there  without  the  risk;  they  spoke  of  when 
they  came  so  near  ami  that  in  the  pillaging  of  goods" and  grain  such  as  the 
Pecos  were  carrying  on,  they  nught  go  out  to  help  themselves;  and  with  this  I 
de|)arted,  leaving  them  quiet;  and  in  witness  thereof,  I  signed  this  with  my 
Civil  &  Militaiy  secretaiy  — 

Said  Govr.  d'  capt.  Gcnl.  enters  ike  village  of  Xamhe 
On  the  said  day  month  and  year,  I,  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Gen).,  went  on  to  the 
\'illage  of  Xand^e  with  the  said  men  at  arms,  Chiefs  and  officers  and  my  said 
lieutenant,  and  Civil  &  md'y  secretary,  and,  having  reached  the  door  of  the 
Church,  we  saw  four  dead  Bodies  of  the  persons  who  had  been  with  the  Rev. 
Father  fray  Antonio  ^Moreno,  parish  priest  and  head  of  the  said  Convent,  and 
the  Defunct,  aforesaid,  were  Juan  Corttes,  Mexican  and  his  son-in-law,  Joseph 
Sanchez,  and  his  child,  the  wife  of  the  said  Joseph  Sanchez  and  Andres  Baca, 
a  native  of  this  Kingdom,  the  which  said  Bodies  I,  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  GenL, 
ordered  to  be  buried  in  an  old  ruined  house  next  to  the  foundation  of  the  said 
church  [which  would]  be  profaned  by  the  said  bodies,  so  wasted  and  corrupt 
that  they  were  offensive,  and  it  was  so  done,  giving  them  the  said  sepulture, 
assisting  at  it  the  Rev.  father  Reader  and  Difuiidor  [a  member  of  an  order] 
fray  Juan  de  Alpuente,  to  whom  I  said,  if  he  could  recognize  (find)  in  the 
said  convent,  the  altar  furnishings  belonging  to  it,  he  should  gather  them  up; 
and,  entering  likewise  myself,  I  saw  some  boxes  broken  open  and  two  liquor 
cases  and  found  only  the  missal  and  some  books;  the  box  of  holy  oils  was 
broken  and  the  contents  of  the  phials  poured  out;  and  in  the  church  our  Lady 
of  Conception  was  found  still  on  the  high  Altar  and  also  the  bell  which  was 
still  hanging  and  was  ordered  taken  down,  and,  with  the  said  Inuige  and  the 
books,  carried  to  the  said  new  Town ;  and  the  above  named  Rev.  father  deliv- 
ered them  to  his  Superior,  fray  Antt(Hiio  Obregon,  In  witness  whereof,  I 
signed  this  together  with  my  Civil  &  ^lilitary  secy  — 

been  granted  to  S})aniar(ls  by  General  Dc  Vargas.  It  "was  a  visita  of  tiie  mission  at  Nambo 
in  16S0,  See  archive  S'M,  The  Spanish  Ardiives  of  Xcw  Mexico,  vol.  i,  p.  23^,  where  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  grant  must  not  be  confused  with  the  grant  made  to  Alphonsso  Rael  de 
Aguilar,  one  of  De  Vargas's  ca[)tains. 

-'^  There  are  eighty-eight  members  of  this  Tano  tribe  living  at  the  site  of  the  old  pueblo 
today.  In  tlse  space  wliieli  once  was  their  plaza  may  be  seen  the  old  kiva.  or  estufa,  which 
certainly  antedates  the  re-conquest;  at  least  the  old  Indians  there  say  so.  According  to 
Harrington  the  name  signifies  "roundish  earth. Fray  Tomas  de  Torres  was  killed  there 
iu  l<JSit  at  the  time  of  tlie  rebellion  of  that  year.  These  Indians  are  very  su[>erstitious  and 
are  believers  in  witchcraft.  Above  the  })ue])lo  a  few  miles  are  the  falls  of  the  river  Xambe, 
wliich  are  very  beautiful. 
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Said  Gnvy.  tt-  <  apt.  Griil  (h  parf^  frfun  flic  >v//f7  Toirv.  and  enters  the  village  of 
San  Ild(  pluni.^o.    I\,  ri'<ii/!fi'>f>  <>f  lh<  hco  FhUk  rx  kilhd  and  iln  oilier  Spiuiish 
persons  nnn\bi  ri  ng  four  d'  also  anofhtr  body  a  n  r(  (  ognized,  unhss  it  be  tJial  of 
Mattheo  Tnixillo  who  was  in  the  Town  on  the  said  dag 

On  the  eiorhth  day  of  the  month  of  June,  as  dated,  in  the  year  sixtctMi  hun- 
dred ninety  six,  I,  said  Go\t.  &  capt.  Genl.,  set  out  with  the  said  Detachnu-nt 
for  the  VilUifrc  of  San  Hde^jhonso,  which  I  entered  and  saw  that  the  (Jhurcii 
and  Convent  had  been  bunied,  and  where  were  found  dead  the  two  Kev. 
Fathers  fray  Francisco  Corbera,  parish  priest  and  Guardian  of  the  said  Vil- 
lage, and  fray  Antonio  ]\rnreno,  Guardian  and  parish  priest  of  tlie  YiUaue  ol' 
Nambe,  Dona  Juana  de  Almazan  and  her  daug'hter  Leonor,  and  Kosa. 
and  a  Cor})se,  tliought  to  be  Mattiieo  Truxillo ;  and  I  ordered  the  Pecos  Indians 
and  men  at  arms  to  cover  them  with  a  wall  of  the  adobes  fallen  from  the  clmreii 
itself,  because  it  was  impossible  to  move  them  entire;  the  fire  had  not  bunit 
them,  but  the  smoke  and  heat  had  sutt'ocated  them,  because  the  said  Indian  en- 
emies had  stopped  respiration;  and  only  the  missal  and  breviary  were  found 
and  the  bell  still  hanging:  in  the  sacristy;  and  the  convent  cell  being  burned 
and  in  ruins;  and  in  the  said  Village,  a  little  corn  was  all  that  was  found.  In 
witness  whereof,  I  signed  this  with  my  Civil  &  military  secy  — 
Said  Govt.  &  Capt.  Genl.  goes  on  to  the  Village  of  Jacona  where  an  Indian 
was  founel  who  being  rebclliou^^  was  shot 

On  the  said  day  month  and  year  I,  said  Govr.  k  capt.  Genl.,  went  on  to  the 
Village  of  Jacona  and  there  found  an  Indian,  who,  on  being  asked  where  the 
people  were,  said  he  did  not  know,  and,  threatening  him,  he  replied  that,  al- 
though we  might  kill  him,  he  would  not  speak  or  say  anj^thing;  and  the  rev. 
Father  Difinidor  fray  Juan  Alpuente,  being  called  on,  made  him  understand 
that  we  would  kill  him  and  that  he  must  ask  our  Lord  God  to  pardon  his  sins 
and,  being  given  absolution,  he  was  killed  by  a  shot;  and  in  said  Village  noth- 

2"  The  cliurch  which  \yas  bunie<l  stood  some  distance  south  of  the  location  of  the  present 
church  at  San  Ihlefonso.  In  170-t  a  contest  arose  as  to  the  title  of  the  lands  near  tiiis 
pueblo.  Alphonsso  Rael  de  A^iiilar,  who  had  been  named  as  a  ''protector  of  the  Indians," 
complained,  on  tlieir  account,  that  the  Captain  Ignacio  Eoybal  had  secured  title  to  all  the 
lands  across  the  Eio  Granile  from  the  pueblo  and  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  royal  ordi- 
nances, as  it  interfered  with  tlie  In(iiaus,  to  whom  all  those  lands  had  belonj^ed  from  very 
ancient  times;  Rael  de  Ajxiiilar  wanted  Eoybal  to  be  restricted  to  the  many  lands  which  had 
been  given  him  at  Jacona  and  at  Saiita  Fe  and  elsewliere  on  account  of  his  services  as  a 
soldier  in  the  army.  The  grant  ha<l  been  made  to  Eoybal  by  De  VarLjas,  in  170-i,  shortly 
before  the  death  of  the  latter,  who  was  then  the  2v[ar<|ues  de  Brazinas  and  governing  the 
Pi'ovince  a  second  time.  De  Var^xas  in  makini;  the  grant  called  attention  to  the  fact  tlint 
Mateo  Trujillo,  the  one  wlui  hail  the  miraculous  escapt^  in  the  revolt  of  1G96  and  is  mtMi- 
tioned  herein,  had  a  grant  extending  from  the  boundary  of  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Clara  down 
to  the  place  ''where  lie,  De  Vari,^as,  had  halted  witli  his  army  eamii"  and  that  from  tltat 
jioint  Eoybal's  lands  sliouM  extend  to  the  Caja  del  Eio  (the  present  station  of  Bnckman  i. 
Eoybal  insisted  that  the  Indians  had  never  cultivated  any  of  the  lan<ls  across  the  x'wex  from 
their  pueblo;  a  committee  named  by  Juan  Paez  Ilurtado,  acting  governor,  visited  the  place 
and  the  luilians  showed  the  connnittee  a  place  where  a  ditch  had  been  taken  out  of  tiie 
river  and  told  them  that  at  this  place,  where  some  evidences  of  a  monument  were  discovered, 
the  first  Spaniards  (Oilate  i  had  designated  to  them  their  boundary  and  that  they  hail  helil 
it  up  to  the  revolutit>n  of  lOsit.  The  Indians  also  jtroduced  an  old  Spaniard  who  had  lived 
there  before  the  revolution  of  KjM)  \\\\o  knew  that  the  Frayle  Antonio  Sutomayor  and  otiu'r 
succeeding  frayles,  incduding  Fr.  Eod.riguez  and  Fr.  Franrisco  de  SandoviJ,  had  planted  the 
lands.  The  lauds  were  linally  measured  by  Cristobal  de  Arellano,  l)ut  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  measurements  were  ever  approved  by  the  governor. 
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ni'S  was  found  Miid  I  eanie  on  to  this  Villa  of  Santta  fee  where  I  found  that 
Miittt'O  Ti-uxillo  iiad  arrived,  naked,  who  said  that  he  had  escaped,  sword  in 
Ihiiid.  and  iiad  dehiyed  four  days  on  his  journey  because  lie  had  n<>  shoes  and 
was  naked  and  faint,  and  had  kept  oft*  the  road  to  preserve  his  Life,  and  at 
niirht  he  slept,  covered  with  many  branches  of  trees.  In  witness  whereof,  I 
si^nied  this  with  my  said  Civil  &  ^i'lVy  secy. 

To  the  senor  governor  and  captain  general;  that  which  1  oft'ei-  myself  for  in 
this,  after  kissing  the  hands  of  your  lordship,  is  what  our  Lord  (lod  [gives] 
in  pardoning  your  lordship  and  to  advise  you  of  what  is  going  on  here;  that 
ue  are  very  miserable;  we  have  written  to  senor  don  Fernando,  asking  him  to 
write  to  you,  and.  it  seems  to  me,  he  took  no  notice  of  our  sending  to  ask  of 
your  lordship  to  dispatch  to  us,  for  the  love  of  God,  some  reinforcements,  and 
I  believe  that  your  lordship  has  sent  them  to  me  and  they  are  held  at  Bernalil- 
lo where,  it  appears  to  mo,  they  are  not  needed  as  much  as  here ;  because  ever>'- 
one  knows  that  we,  myself  and  our  Father  custodian  and  all  my  people,  w^ent 
out  and  fell  upon  the  said  Xemes  and  made  a  capture  of  which  your  lordship 
must  have  heard  already ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  find  ourselves  per- 
secuted by  Acouui,  because  I  will  go  out  and  scour  the  country  and  ask  nu\ny 
of  the  people  who  pass  by  for  the  trails  they  have  seen;  and  because  a  boy  of 
this  village  came  fleeing  and  said  that  he  escaped  from  among  them,  and  he 
gave  account  of  all  that  was  going  on  and  we  know  for  a  certainty  that  this 
meeting  is  taking  place  in  the  village  of  the  Xemes  and  that  they  are  expecting 
the  Moquinos  and  ZufHs  and  Yutas,  and,  although  we  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  all  in  the  Xemes  village,  we  are  expecting  them  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
we  have  a  very  small  e(iuipment  for  a  very  few  people,  as  your  lordship  al- 
ready knows  this  is  a  frontier;  and  T  Ix^g  of  you  also  to  send  me  a  firearm  and 
powder  and  ball,  as  your  lordship  knows  already  that  we  are  very  loyal  Vas- 
sals of  His  Majesty,  and  I  recounnend  haste  to  your  lordship,  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  no  more,  except  that  our  Lord  God  nuiy  preserve  your  lordship  as 
many  years  as  is  the  desire  of  your  servant  and  fellow  god-father. 

Bartolome  de  Ojeda. 

To  my  father  fray  J"  .Alpuente,  I  send  nuuiy  compliments. 
[Addressed:]    to  the       govinior  d*  captain  general  whejm  God  preserve  at 

the  Town  of  Santa  fee. 
Said  s''  Govr.  cO  capt.  Genl.  finds  a  h  tfw  from  the  .'^oiior  Judcp  of  BnmaJilh' 
who  seiids  wifli  it  tJie  pap(  r  fnnn  the  Indian  liartolo.  giving  news  of  life  ineet- 
ing  which  is  expected  in  tin  Village  of  Xnn<  s  he  replirs  </.v  follows 

T  received  your  fjivor  yest(M'day,  Friday  the  eighth,  at  four  in  tlu^  afternoon, 
when  I  returned  from  the  entry  into  the  new  Town,  Xand)e  and  San  Ilde- 
plionso;  on  account  of  th*^  river  current  1  could  not  go  on  to  Santa  (dara,  and 
the  enemy  were  found  cut  oft*  from  san  lldeplionso ;  a  reserve  of  corn  ^vas  found 
at  the  Villa  Xueva,  and  our  jnu'nj  also  sup[)lied  themselves  from  those  who 
were  at  the  feast  ;  and  the  Bodies  were  interred  —  ]\fattheo  Truxillo.  whom  his 
son  ujourned  as  Dead  and  threw  earth  upon  him  on  Thursday,  arrived  at  this 
Town,  naked,  and  with  five  wounds;  and  in  regard  to  the  hotter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Barttolo,  by  those  Indians,  you  nuist  retire  on  [to]  tliis  Villa  of 
Santta  fee,  immediately,  and  come  by  way  of  the  village  of  San  Phelipt\  where 
they  can  halt  and  come  on  by  rafts  [it  was  necossary  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande 
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to  come  by  way  of  San  Felip**  to  I'cneh  Santa  Fe,  as  Ijcriialillo  was  on  same 
sido  of  tlie  river  as  San  F('li{M'|  in  oKhM'  to  s<'nil  and  notif\'  me  that  tliey  are 
on  till'  Atf-a  iso  th;)t  f  \n:\y  sriid  nu  t-ror!  at  onee ;  and  on  tlie  said  Mesa  they 
will  b"  sni'i]'  uiili  i1m  ir  \vi-.  ;:n<i  eiiildren  and  Livestoek  tlian  in  a  low  camp; 
and  this  ordt-i-  you  will  rnvvy  oitt  itiiiii!M|i;it(']y.  wilhont  allowing-  a  reply.  ])e- 
ean^e  it  is  »()  uiNh-rcd  in  the  name  dI*  Ills  Alaj'-ty  :  ^ince  his  <:rain  tiehls  will  he 
tile  ht'tt'-r  Tor  riMt^t*  that  tlu^  enemy  has  sown,  and  the  stock  can  he  i)<istured 
l>etwe<'n  the  tuo  towers,  and  to  ^iiiard  the  around;  and  at  rught  I  will  iiave  a 
detachment  to  patrol  for  the  protection  of  your  Lives  and  those  of  the  In- 
habitants of  this  \'illa  of  Santa  fee  and  (lod  presence  you  many  years.  Send 
me  a  reply  as  soon  as  two  Indian  runners  can  come  from  that  \'^illage  of  San 
Phelipe.  Dated  at  this  Villa  of  Santta  fe,  this  day,  Saturday,  ninth  of  June, 
of  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety  six.  To  You,  who  are  highly  esteemed  by  Don 
Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Lu.jan  Ponze  de  Leon,  Senor  captain  Don  Fernando 
Duran  de  Chaves.  And,  to  witness  that  this  is  the  letter,  I  signed  it  with  my 
said  Civil  &  militaiy  secy. 

Letter  to  the  vcnj  Rev'^  father  Custoelian-,  fray  Francisco  de  Vargas 
My  very  rev^.  Father  and  dear  sir;  I  have  just  received  a  Letter  from  the 
senior  captain  of  the  Queres,  the  Governor  of  tlie  Village  of  Santa  Ana,  Bart- 
tliolome  de  Ojeda,  in  which  he  informs  me  of  the  Meeting  which  was  being 
held  at  Aconm  and  that  they  were  waiting  the  ]\Ioquinos.  Zuhis  and  Utes,  and, 
therefore,  for  said  reason,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  chances,  not  being  a))le  to 
give  the  escort  required  for  the  safety  of  the  families  of  Bernalillo,  I  am  giv- 
ing a  hasty  order,  to  be  executed  iunnediately  in  his  Majesty's  name,  to  ca])- 
tain  Don  Fernando  de  Chaves,  senior  Judge  of  Bernalillo,  to  send  its  Inhabi- 
tants on  to  the  point  on  the  mesa  of  San  Phelipe,  and  to  have  prepared  the 
rafts  for  their  crossing,  advising  me  that  they  are  on  the  said  ]\Iesa,  and  the 
rafts  ready,  in  order  that  I  may  send  an  escort  for  them  to  retire  upon  this 
Town  of  Santta  fee,  and  while  on  the  mesa  they  can  make  their  corrals  for  the 
livestock  near  the  tower,  and  I  will  have  a  detachment  on  sentinel  duty  for 
them  all,  and,  in  this  way,  the  enemy  will  not  succeed  in  getting  in  without 
being  heard;  and  I  think  it  will  insure  their  defense;  and,  therefore,  You. 
most  reverend  father  and  the  [other]  rew^.  Fathers,  in  view  of  the  said  risk, 
should  fall  back  and  seek  safety  in  this  said  Villa,  because,  war  having  broken 
out,  I  have  not  a  sufficient  force  to  detach  a  snudl  part  of  it  and  you  would 
remain  undid'ended.  God  preserve  You,  most  rev'^  father  for  the  happy  years 
I  wish  you;  dated  at  tliis  Villa  of  Santta  fee,  the  ninth  of  June,  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety  six,  Your  most  hund)le  servant.  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  Lujan 
Ponze  de-Leon,  kisses  your  hands,  most  rev'',  father.  To  the  Rev.  Father 
custodian,  fray  Francisco  de  Vargas.  Honored  Sir.  And  to  certify  that  this 
letter  is  coi-rect,  I  [)ut  it  in  form  of  an  affidavit,  and  signed  it,  with  my  Civil 
&  nnlitary  seey  — 

Saiel  Govr.  tO  Capt.  Cr  td.  reediu  s  a  r<  phj  to  the  precedinej  letter  written  to  th.t 
senior  Judije  tO  ^Var  eapfain  of  the  Village  of  San  Fhelipe 
On  the  tentli  day  of  the  month  of  June  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety  six,  I  re- 
ceived the  reply  to  the  letter  which,  as  previously  attested,  I  wrote  to  the 
senior  Judge  and  War  captain  of  the  Village  of  the  Queres  [of]  San 
Phelipe  and  of  the  post  of  liernaLillo,  in  which  he  says  [that]  under  great 
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ditlieiilties  he  will  carry  out  the  order  to  send  oil  the  said  Inhabitants  of  the 
v;dd  Post  of  Tiernalillo  to  tlic  said  Vilhige  of  San  Phelipe,  and  to  attest  the 
...•.•i|>t  of  this,  and  to  sliow,  by  the  said  edicts  and  U'tters.  that  I,  said  Govr. 

<  ;i|>t.  (icnl.,  had  irivcn  {)r(){)er  ordei*s,  forcseeintr  tlie  risks  the  stiid  Inhabi- 
•.>nts  miirht  incur,  and  that  on  their  })art  they  have  been  living  at  the  said 
p.-vt  of  Hernalillo  not  by  my  orders  or  Desire,  I  coninmnd  my  Civil  and  niil'y 
scry,  to  insert  in  these  edicts  the  oriirinal  letter,  aforoaid,  of  the  said  senior 
Jndi:e  and  war  Capt.  D"  Fernando  Duran  de  (^'haves  dated  from  the  said  Post 
of  Bernalillo  on  the  said  day  Sunday  at  six  in  the  evening,  on  the  tenth  of 
June  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety  six,  written  and  signed  in  his  hand  and 
character,  and  also  the  paper  [  spoke  of,  from  the  Indian,  Barttolome  de 
Ojeda,  signed  in  his  own  hand  and  character,  with  the  above  written,  which  I 
sent  to  our  Father  Custodian,  fray  Francisco  de  Vargas,  whom  the  Lord  G-od 
presei'v'e  at  the  post  of  Santa  Ana.  In  witness  whereof,  I  signed  this  together 
with  my  Civil  &  ]\Iil'y  secy  — 

Sir:  At  twelve,  noon,  I  received  your  Lordship's  [letter]  to  whom  I  reply 
tiiat,  early  in  the  morning,  the  order  your  Lordship  gives,  will  be  carried  out, 
although  with  much  discomfort  to  all  the  people  because  of  the  veiy  great  in- 
convenience they  will  sutfer  on  account  of  the  small  space  in  the  village  of 
San  Felipe  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  people  who  will  have  to  enter  it 
with  their  women  and  children  only;  and  besides,  Sir,  there  is  a  great  feeling 
among  them  at  having  to  go  on  to  the  Town  [Santa  Fe]  after  stopping  at  San 
Phelipe.  While  I  was  writing  this  there  came  news  fro!n  the  village  of  Zia 
from  Bartolillo,  which  letter  I  send  to  your  Lordship,  that  you  may  read  it 
there;  and  as  I  am  this  instant  dispatching  it,  there  comes  a  second  piece  of 
news  from  a  man  who  was  with  some  of  the  escort,  and  says  that  the  war  cap- 
tains told  him  that  a  multitude  of  people  and  the  trail  of  women  was  going 
towards  Acoma ;  wherefore  we  are  taking  ever\'  precaution,  and  tomorrow, 
without  fail,  we  will  set  oui-selves  to  the  task  your  Lordship  orders,  and  I  will 
give  your  Lordship  news  of  what  happens  as  we  go  on ;  and  we  have  all  sub- 
mitted oui^elves  to  the  guidance  of  ]\[ateo  Truxillo.  of  which  I  know  neither 
what  it  will  be  nor  what  it  should  be ;  likewise  as  to  the  store  of  food  that  may 
be  found;  which  entails  |  ?]  greater  heed  of  God's  [care]  alone  for  his  own 
and  may  he  preserve  your  Lordship  to  me  many  years  for  the  comfort  [  ?]  of 
so  many  poor;  and  this  from  P>ernalillo,  todav,  Sundav,  at  six  in  the  evening 
l<>M)f  June  1696. 

I  kiss  your  Lordship's  hands.  D.  Fernando  de  Chaves. 

Because  of  not  being  able,  and  having  no  troops,  we  lost  at  the  village  of 
Cochiti  [the  chance]  of  getting  corn,  which  I  did  not  take,  because  of  having 
had  no  orders  from  your  Lordship  until  today;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Indians 
have  carried  it  otf. 

To  the  most  Ri  rcroid  Father  cuModiaii  fray  Fra)tci.'ico  de  Vargas:  I  ad- 
vise your  Reverence  that  it  now  setMus  the  ambuscade  has  been  broken  up,  not 
because  we  know  it  but  Ix^cause,  having  sent  to  reconnoiter  the  ground 
.•5ome  trails  wei*e  seen  going  towards  Acoma,  but  I  inform  you  of  it,  that  you 
nuiy  take  care,  since  there  is  much  in  tiiis  to  retlect  upon,  liecause,  there  at 
tlie  Rio  Puerco,  some  smoke  has  hven  rising  and  it  is  thought  that  they  [the 
Lnlians]  have  not  yet  gone,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  the  blow  will  be  here 
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or  there,  and  this  iiiorninLT  we  i:ot  ik'Ws  of  this  trail,  and  the  niniit  before  there 
were  horsemen  cireliii^jr  al)Out,  who  were  s[)i('s.  ])erha[)s.  w  ho  were  iroing"  about 
lurintj:  [  ■  ]  lis,  and  yestenbiy  two  ^vere  going  about,  and  if  anything  liapp*Mis 
to  us  here,  whieli  God  forbid,  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  care,  but  because  the 
hour  has  come  ciceording  to  God's  will.  Nevertheless,  I  inform  our  Father 
^lardian  that  Ave  have  moved  what  you  had  into  the  convent,  tliat  the  devil 
may  not  get  me,  as  you,  Father,  know  well  that  the  village  is  large  and  the 
people  few,  we  think  that  they  will  come  and  set  fire  |to  it]  and  none  but 
Jesus  Clii-ist  could  save  it;  and  as  soon  as  you.  Father,  shall  say  that  you  did 
not  have  one  [a  Christ  image  ?]  I  will  advise  that  I  closed  the  door  with  a  seal, 
and  all  to  prevent  it  from  Ix^ing  sacked,  and  everything  yet  remains  safe  at 
least;  although  it  would  be  better  if  it  could  be  placed  in  a  box  and  covered 
lip ;  however  I  have  nothing  else  to  say  except  that  all  the  People  are  good 
and  much  to  be  praised,  and  that  I  renmin  poorly,  so  that  it  seems  to  me  my 
shroud  is  already  prepared  and  nothing  more,  except  may  our  Lord  God  pre- 
seiwe  you  all  the  years  I  wish  you.    Your  Reverence's  serv^ant  and  godchild, 

B.UITHOLOME  DE  OjEDA. 

[Addressed:]    To  our  Father  custodian  fraij  Francisco  de  Vargas  whom  God 
our  Lord  preserve  at  the  post  of  Santa  Ana. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  the  month  of  June,  and  of  the  year  as  dated,  having 
received  the  preceding  letter,  and  the  smokes  of  the  rebel  enemies  being  con- 
tinuous, and  repeated,  I  sent. an  order  to  the  chief,  Miguel  de  Lara,  to  go  out 
with  six  men  of  the  roll  to  the  Village  of  Zia,  and,  having  reached  the  post  of 
Bernalillo,  under  the  chief  Juan  de  Archuleta,  I  gave  him  an  order  in  writing 
that  he  should  take  the  said  ^len  at  Arms  found  there  and  those  that  I  sent 
him,  with  the  said  letter,  repeating  the  order  to  the  senior  Judge,  and  to  the 
above  named  ^Militar}-  Magistrate  Don  Fernando  de  Chaves  of  said  Post.  In 
testimony  whereof,  I  put  it  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit  which  I  signed  together 
with  my  Civil  &  Militaiy  secy. 

Arrival  of  the  rev.  Father  fraij  Juan  Anttonia  del  Cored,  missionarif.  priest 
of  the  village  of  the  Queres,  San  PJielipe  cO  receipt  of  the  letter  from  the  senior 
Judge,  said       Fernando  de  Chaves 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  said  month  of  June,  as  dated,  and  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  the  rev^  Father  fray  Juan  Antonio  de  Corral,  parish 
priest  of  the  village  of  San  Phelipe  arrived  at  daybreak,  who  does  not  come 
because  his  said  Indians  are  behaving  badly,  but  because  their  enemies,  th-' 
queres  of  Cochiti  and  the  other  rebels  are.  In  witness  whereof,  and  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Miguel  de  Lara,  escorting  his  person,  who  brought  me  the  letter  of  the 
senior  magistrate  and  captain,  the  said  Don  Fernando  de  Chaves,  I  signed  this 
with  my  Civil  &  Military  secy  — 

[Original  letter  inserted] 
To  the  Gov  and  Capt.  gen^ 

I  have  a  desire  [  ? ]  to  write  Your  Lordship  because  of  a  message  that  lie- 
Indians  Sent  me,  in  which  they  say  that  Your  Lordship  promised  to  help  and 
defend  tluMu  in  all  things  from  their  enemies;  and  that  now  they  are  aban- 
doned in  the  undertaking  —  and  I  regret  that  they  are  deserting  this  plact — 
these  villages  will  be  lost.  I  have  had  two  guardsmen  in  Zia  —  without  ;iny 
order  from  Your  Lord.^hip,  because  the  Indians  asked  me  to  do  it  and  I  could 
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!!.»t  refuse  them  —  I,  as  I  say,  set  out  to-iuorrow  with  the  })eo|)Ui  for 
b'rlipe:  the  river  is  so  iii<jli  th;it  it  may  havt^  h'ft  its  hcd.  and  it  is  not  j)ossihle 
\n  take  ov*'r  the  tinek's.  —  and  it  .^(mmiis  the  others  will  ei'oss  at  <4'reat  risk.  This 
!  i.'il  Yiiwv  ].  •rd-iiip.  wishiiiLT  you  well  in  all  thin«i's  —  that  Your  Lordship 
hr  fully  itifoniiefi  of  my  u'ood  will  —  which  I  have  always  entertained  for 
\'i(ur  sueeess.  whieh  1  trust  to  (iod  —  This  pi^ople  act  like  lunatics  and  not  one 
ol"  tlu-m  should  remain  —  aecordinj^  to  what  the  Indians  came  to  tell  me  for 
the  third  time.  This  1  say  that  Your  Lordship,  with  Your  f^ood  judgment,  may 
weiirh  it  wisely.  From  this  station  of  Bernalillo,  in  June  161)6,  by  Your 
Lordship's  luunble  Servant,  who  kisses  your  hand.  D  Ferxando  de  Chaves, 
[Addressed:]     to  tlie  S''  I).  Ditfjo  dc  Vargas,  who)n  God  preserve  govr,  do' 

Capt.  (/  of  tills  lingdom  — 
Said  govr.  t£-  Capt.  Gent,  again  scuds  the  said  Miguel  de  Lara  at  the  head  of 
tight  soldiers  witli  the  title  of  Ca)npaign  Captain  to  the  Village  of  the  Zia 

as  a  guard 

On  the  said  day,  the  twelfth  of  the  said  month  of  June,  and  the  year,  as 
dated,  sixteen  ninety  six,  I,  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.,  having  read  the  preced- 
ing letter  from  the  said  senior  Judge  and  military  Magistrate,  Don  Fernando 
de.  Chaves,  notwithstanding  what  he  said  of  the  impossibility  of  the  said  In- 
habitants crossing  the  river  because  of  its  rising,  I  rej)eated  the  order  that  it 
should  be  done  on  rafts,  since  it  would  be  foolish  to  risk  the  lives  of  the  women 
and  children  for  their  flocks  and  herds  and  horses,  and  so  to  certify  the  same, 
and  also  to  sending  the  guard  of  eight  Soldiers  to  the  Village  of  Zia.  as  they 
re(iu£^sted  but  nine  under  the  chief,  ^lignel  de  Lara,  to  whom  I  gave  the  title 
of  Captain  of  Campaign,  to  encourage  him  further  in  duty  to  the  Royal  Ser- 
vice, I  ordered  my  Civil  &  ^lilitary  Secretary  to  insert  the  originals  of  the  two 
said  letters  "which  were  delivered  to  the  said  ^ligTiel  de  Lara ;  also  of  the  afore- 
said for  the  senior  Judge  and  Militaiy  magistrate  D"  Fernando  de  Chaves,  as 
well  as  the  one  for  the  Governors  of  the  said  Villages  of  Zia  and  Santtana; 
and  I  signed  it  Together  with  my  Civil  &  ^lily  secretarj^  — 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  in  which  you  speak  of  the  inconveniences  that 
nuiy  be  encountered  by  those  Gentlemen  Citizens  in  coming  to  this  Villa  [be- 
cause] of  the  rise  in  the  river,  and,  recognizing  the  superior  force  of  the  en- 
emy, and  the  favorable  weather  which  assists  them  and  what  has  happened, 
makes  me  suspect  and  fear  that  some  greater  danger  may  arise,  since  that  post 
may  be  set  on  fire  and  your  horses  stolen,  and  the  defence  of  your  women  and 
children  is  the  higher  duty,  preventing  the  enemy  from  carrying  off  the  prize 
and.  making  sun^  that  you  lack  feeling  let  me  repeat,  with  such  Advantage,  I 
j)raised  God  he  has  not  permitted  you  to  be  Consumed  ;  therefore  I  again  tell 
You  to  execute  the  order  to  bring  with  you  the  said  Citizens,  and  the  reverend 
Fatliei's,  and  our  very  revert^nd  Father  Custodian,  to  wliom  I  am  writing  and 
begging  him  to  do  so:  and  I  am  sending  orders  to  the  Chief,  Archuleta,  with 
the  roll  of  the  six  (lentlenu'n  Soldieis  who  are  to  be  left  at  the  village  of  Zia 
iind  [  am  sending  at  their  head  ^lignel  de  Lara,  and  when  the  men  at  arms, 
who  are  acting  as  guard  with  the  stock  anil  supplies  come  from  El  Paso  I  will 
••^•■nd  the  eight  soldiers  asked  for  aud  arrange  for  two  others  and  God  preserve 
you  many  happy  years.  Dated  at  this  \'i}la  of  Santa  fe  on  the  11/"  of  June 
Ifi.'^^i.  Nine  soldiers  will  be  sent  him  with  the  chief. 
S''  Si  nior  Judgr  and  Milifarg  ituigist rate  D"  Fer)iando  de  Chaves  — 
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Children,  Governoi-s  of  those  ViUages  of  Zia  and  Santtana;  I  send  you  not 
only  the  eiu'ht  S()ldi(M;s  you  ask  for  but  niru'  under  the  chief,  ]\Iig'uel  de  Lara, 
all  of  theiu  well  Armed  and  Picked  men,  that  you  may  be  able  to  effect  suc- 
cessful ambuscades  ag-ainst  the  said  Indians,  and  that  they  shall  be  afraid  of 
you,  And  take  pains  to  hold  fast  to  Dieguillo  and  to  God,  and  may  he  pre- 
serve you  all  as  1  desire;  Aiid  on  my  part  I  shall  be  ready  to  defend  you  with 
even  <]:reater  strength  than  I  did  at  the  recon([uest  dated  at  this  Town  of 
Santta  fee  the  1:2'''  of  June  ]6.'J6. 

The  chief,  Jmii  dr  Archuleta,  arrives  hringing  the  letters  referreel  to  for  the  s^ 

Govr.  d'  Capt.  Genl. 
On  the  said  day,  the  twelfth  of  June  sixtetm  hundred  and  ninety  six,  the 
chief,  Juan  de  Archuleta,  arrived  at  midday,  and  told  me,  said  Govr.  &  Capt. 
Genl.,  that  in  Virtue  of  my  said  order,  shown  to  him  by  the  captain  of  Cam- 
paign ]\Iiguel  de  Lara,  he  had  immediately  selected  the  eight  Soldiers  from 
the  Muster-roll  and,  with  them,  he  went  on,  according  to  the  said  order  to  the 
Village  of  Zia,  and  he  likewise  brought  me  the  following  papers:  One  from  the 
senior  Judge  and  Military  ^Magistrate,  D"  Fernando  de  Chaves,  under  date  of 
the  seventh  of  the  present  month,  as  dated,  in  wdiicli  he  certifies  that  he  has 
made  known  my  said  order  and  letter  to  the  said  Citizens  of  Bernalillo,  in  the 
presence  of  the  very  reverend  Father  Custodian  and  the  rev*^  Fathers,  and 
that  the  One  and  the  Other  were  L^nanimous  and  Conformable,  as  certified  in 
his  reply,  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  tiy  and  carry  their  stock  over  the 
freshet,  and  other  things,  as  certified  in  said  paper  —  and  another  paper  of 
the  said  Don  Fernando,  without  date,  written  and  signed  by  his  own  hand, 
in  which  he  certifies  the  reason  of  the  detention,  &  not  having  gone  to  san 
Phelipe  with  the  said  Inhabitants,  to  be  the  letters  which  Bartolo  is  writing 
every  day,  saying  that  if  they  desert  said  Post  they  will  perish  and  also  that 
they  will  desert  the  Village,  as  by  said  Letter,  which  he  sends  uiuier  the  hand 
and  signature  of  said  Bartolome  de  Ojeda,  as  certified.  In  witness  whereof, 
I  ordered  my  said  secy,  to  insert  them  in  the  said  edicts,  and  that  it  should  be 
in  form  of  an  affidavit,  which  I  signed,  with  tlie  aforesaid,  on  the  said  day 
month  and  year  — 

[P^  letter  inserted] 

S^"-  Gov'  and  Cap^  gen^: 

I  have  just  received  your  Lordship's  Letter  with  the  order  sent  therein. 
The  which  I  made  known  to  the  reverend  Fathers  the  Rev'^  Father  Custodian, 
being  likewise  present,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  region,  to  which  the  Rev- 
erend Fathers  and  the  said  Inhabitants  Replied  Unanimously  and  Conform- 
ably, that  they  were  not  inclined  to  try  and  carry  their  flocks  over  the  freshet, 
Wherefore  they  took  [  into  Consideration  that  to  leave  their  flocks  would 
be  to  have  them  perish  likewise  that  nnless  these  three  villages  keep  the  peace 
that  would  be  certain.  I  only  request  your  Loi'dship,  since  Felipe  Gutierrcs 
and  Luis  Lo|)es  are  here,  that  they  nuiy  remain  as  they  will  make  two  mo!*e 
to  assist  —  Our  L(U'il  bless  your  Lordship  in  all  things  as  I  tnist  [he  wiiH. 
from  the  Station  of  Bernalillo,  June  7  '96.  Your  Lordship's  humble  servant 
who  kisses  your  hands.  Fernando  de  Chaves. 

[Addressed:]     To  tlie  IIo)).  S''  D"  Diego  de  Vargas  Sapata  Lugan  Fotise  de 
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I,  oit{i('JifHn]  God  prtscrrc  gov''  and  (Jap^  (jen^  of  this  kingdom  for  His  maj- 
istg  d'c 

Day  iK^fore  yesterday  I  advised  your  Lordship,  I  think  after  your  Lordship 
uouKl  have  arrived,  of  the  news  of  what  was  g:omg  on  liere,  and  now  I  again 
advise  your  Lordshi[)  that  the  reason  of  the  dehiy,  and  of  not  being:  at  San 
Felipe,  is  because  of  the  letters  that  IJartolo  is  writinp;  me  ev(^ry  day,  that  if 
Wi'  «ro  they  must  parish  —  and  that  if  we  do,  they  also  will  desci't  the  village, 
—  as  your  Lordship  will  see  from  a  Letter,  which  Ju"  d<^  Archuleta  carries 
and  I,  looking  to  the  best  interest  of  Ilis  ^Majesty,  have  not  left  here  —  We 
are  anxious,  because  the  lay-brother,  who  served  Father  Jesus,  has  come  from 
llu»  Xemes,  and  says  that  some  of  them  have  taken  the  road  for  Acoma  and 
others  are  wandering. 

Concerning  all  the  above  your  Lordship  will  act  accoi'ding  to  your  good 
judgment.  Ju"  de  Archuleta  carries  the  letter  I  received  from  Bartolo,  on 
account  of  which  I  tell  [  ?J  your  Lordship  the  [departure?]  has  not  taken 
place — 'nothing  more  frcvm  your  Lordship's  humble  serv^ 

D  Fernando  de  Chaves. 

Seilor  Captain  Don  Fernando  de  Ch.aves-.  We  have  just  received  the  little 
l)aper  you  sent  us  and  we  are  certainly,  I  and  all  the  others,  very  sorry  for 
what  you  have  done  to  us  b\^  taking  away  our  guard  that  we  had  here;  either 
we  are  friends  or  we  are  not;  if  you  know^  anything  or  they  speak  ill  of  us, 
for  if  there  is  any  liar  here  who  has  carried  tales  to  you  they  will  take  him  and 
put  him  forward;  we  want  to  see  who  is  the  liar;  if  they  do  not  trust  us 
longer  let  them  send  a  guard :  and  let  the  good  God  protect  us,  because  we 
are  defending  his  holy  law ;  and  we  Avere  told  that  we  must  keep  it  because  it 
seems  that  we  are  born  so  much  alone;  that  after  God,  we  have  no  one  to  take 
our  part;  and  although  this  is  so  [  ?]  it  is  true  nevertheless  that  they  can  tell 
[us]  what  those  who  went  from  here  wanted;  and  the  s""  governor,  we  know, 
will  keep  faith,  because  first,  by  God  and  then  by  you.  we  have  been  ill  treated 
with  many  other  nations  likewise,  and  now  we  have  none  to  depend  upon 
since,  in  the  better  times,  they  made  us  free  and  fed  us  as  we  knew  here. 
This  will  be  the  first  and  the  last  letter  that  I  shall  write  you,  because,  if  we 
deser\'e  nothing  for  having  been  your  guides  and  done  much  for  you,  it  would 
seem  that  you  think  it  was  nothing;  and  let  me  know  whether  you  will  help  us 
or  not,  because  if  we  do  not  give  ordei-s  to  set  out  and  go  elsewhere  it  will  [  ?] 
av-liaiga  [be  acting  as?]  Christians.  I  await  a  reply  and  no  more,  except 
God  bless  you  at  Bernalillo,  or  wherever  \ou  wish.    I  remain  your  servant, 

Bartolome  de  Ojeda. 
[Addressed,  in  another  hand:]     To  s''  D;  diego  dc  vargas  Goel  preserve  him 

gov''  anel  Gapt.  r/'  of  these  provinees  for  His  rnajestg. 

Arrival  of  tlie  hidian  D"  Phelipe,  Govr.  of  flic  Peeos  witJi  other  ^Var  cap- 
tains natives  of  the  said  viUagt  and  infor)ns  mc  lie  lias  executed  the  order  I 
gav(  liini  and  also  that  lie  had  fakm  the  two  Indians  of  Gemes  d:  of  tegua 
who  were  carrying  the  reliquarg  as  a  .proof  of  having  killed  father  fray 

francisco  de  Jesus 

On  said  day,  the  twelfth  of  Jun(\  in  the  year,  as  dated,  at  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  there  arrived  at  this  said  ^'illa  of  Santta  fee,  the  Indian,  D" 
Phelipe,  Govr.  of  the  village  of  the  Pecos,  and  in  his  Company,  some  War 
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captains  and  natives,  brint^ing,  as  prisoni^r,  an  Indian  of  tlie  Villa,2e  on  the 
mesa  of  San  Diciro  of  the  Genies,  named  Luis  Cinixu.  who  came  into  his  said 
Villaire  of  the  Peeos  yesterday  morniiiii-,  ^londay,  and  as  a  proof  of  having 
killed  Feather  Francisco  de  Jesus,  was  carrying  an  octagonal  reli(tuary,  of 
gilded  l»rass,  and  in  it  Different  relics,  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  Cross,  and 
an  ((■(■(  hon)o  and  h(^  was  earryii^g  the  said  proof  to  [in  order  to]  stir  up  their 
minds:  that  he  eame  in  hehali"  of  the  said  Geines  Indians,  and  he  assured  the 
Peeos  Indians  of  the  partiality  of  D"  Diego  r'iid)iro,  an  Old  man  and  principal 
magnate  of  said  nation,  and  likewise  another  Indian  War  captain,  with  a 
large  foUowing,  called  Cachina,  and  two  other  Indians  of  said  followers  of  the 
said  Don  Diego  and  Cachina,  who  wei-e  cooperating  in  the  said  Rising,  by 
treaty  and  council,  aiul  he  was  carrying  the  notice  of  that  [the  revolt]  with 
tht'  said  reli<iuary,  as  an  altar  ornament  and  a  Sign  of  having  killed  the  above- 
named  Father  fray  Francisco  de  Jesus,  according  to  what  the  said  Luis 
Cunixu  told  him;  and  the  infonnation  having  been  given  me,  said  Govr.  & 
Capt.  GenL,  by  said  Chiefs  on  Saturday,  the  ninth  of  the  present  month,  as 
dated,  said  Iiuliaii  Governor,  D"  Phelipe,  having  asked  me,  whether  if  I  gave 
him  orders  to  hang  them  it  was  to  be  feared  the  people  of  said  Villages  would 
Revolt,  for  the  larger  number  were  of  their  following  and  obeyed  them  and 
held  them  in  fear;  to  which  I  replied:  if  thou,  on  thy  part,  knowest  that  thou 
hast  Trusty  Indians  to  execute  the  hanging,  thou  canst  call  them  to  thy  house 
at  night  on  the  excuse  of  talking  about  the  People  of  the  Revolted  Villages, 
and  thou  canst,  in  this  way,  make  sure  that  they  succeed  in  killing  them. 
This  seemed  good  to  him  &  he  told  me  he  would  do  it.  And  it  was  by  Heav- 
en's permission,  since  the  vsaid  day  ^londay  the  said  Xemes  Indian  was  at  the 
said  convocation  and  the  other  Tegiia  Indian,  called  Dieguillo,  from  the  Vil- 
hiire  of  Xanibe,  was  occupied  all  last  winter  in  going  about  through  all  the 
ViUages  of  this  said  Kingdom,  not  omitting  the  nations  of  the  Apaches  and 
the  remote  friendlies  of  Aeonui,  the  Provinces  of  Zuni  and  Mor^ui  and  there- 
fore said  D''  Phelipe  acted  well,  when,  recognizing  said  two  Indians  as 
strangers,  carrying  the  Notice  to  revolt  to  the  said  Pecos  of  his  Village,  he 
told  the  chiefs  to  enter  the  kiva  [council-lodge],  and  those  whom  he  had  noti- 
fied having  entered,  he  on  his  part  [said]  he  Avas  listening  to  what  the  afore- 
said thouglit  of  the  said  Rising;  and  they  answered  him,  the  said  D"  Diego 
[thought]  :  Good,  because  the  Spaniards  were  of  Different  blood;  they  were 
Indians  like  the  rest;  and  most  of  them  of  Caehina's  following;  and  the  others 
answei-ed  the  same;  to  which  the  said  D"  Plu^lipe,  rising  from  his  seat  and 
grasping  the  baton  with  which  they  wield  power,  said:  Here  for  the  king  I 
And  then  his  men  surroundf-d  tlu^  five  Indians,  the  magnates  of  the  said  vil- 
lag(\  and  hung  Don  Diego  Umbiro  and  Cachina  and  two  others;  and  a  boy 
esca])ed,  who  got  away,  slipping  in  between  them.  This  news  he  gave  me. 
bringinir  with  him.  as  prisoners,  the  two  Indians,  aforesaid,  of  the  Gemes  and 
Tegua.  tribes;  a?id  to  witness  this  affidavit,  I  signed  it,  together  with  my  Civil 
&  ^liVy  seey.  — 

Sdid  (rorr.  d'  capt.  (ioiJ.  ordrrs  fjiat  flic  two'hnJkni^  of  trgua  and  Gimr.^  hi 
inipris(>t)((}  ill  1h<  G iiard-rfHun  d"  (jiv(s  orders  to  Jiis  Ueut.  Govr.  cC'  capt.  Cu  nt. 

to  taki  tJiflr  declaration. 
Whereupon,  immediately,  on  th(^  said  day,  month  a!id  year,  I,  said  Govr.  »Jc 
Capt.  Geld.,  gave  oi'ders  that  the  two  Indians  brought  by  Govr.  D"  Phelipe,  as 
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l>risoners  from  his  Villaf,^'  of  the  Pecos,  one  naiiiod  Luis  Cuuixii,  native  of 
tiie  villaiie  of  San  Dif^o  of  the  Xenies,  and  the  other  calhnl  Dictjo  Xenonie, 
ii;ttive  of  the  \'illai:<'  of  Xandx'  and  its  eaei(iue,  shoiiUl  he  imprisoned  in  the 
Guard  room  ot*  tliis  ViUa  of  S<intta  fee,  I  ^rive  orders  to  my  Lieut.  Govr.  and 
eapt.  ,?enl.  to  take  their  deehiration,  and  to  examine  them  minutely  upon  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  said  Kisini:'.  and  1  likew  ise  oi'der  him  t<.»  take  prisoner 
or  j)risoners  all  the  other  persons  that  tlie  s;iid  Indians  may  testify  ahout, 
and  who  nuiy  be  found  hi  this  said  \'illa  of  Santta  fe,  and  to  take  other  dec- 
larations in  the  same  manner,  and  it  being  done,  to  return  them  to  me,  in 
order  that,  in  view  of  them,  I  may  decide  and  determine  sentence  according 
to  their  .merits  against  eacli  One  of  the  said  criminals,  that  as  such  and  as 
traitors  faithless  to  his  I\[ajesty  and  his  Royal  crown,  and  apostates.  I  may  de- 
clare them  and  pronounce  judtnnent,  and  that  it  may  be  attested  by  this  said 
edict,  in  which,  thereupon,  by  the  Usage  of  War  I  make  not  only  the  said 
Charges  and  chief  accusation  but  [cavcza  de  prozeso]  according  to  the  abom- 
ination of  their  crinu'S  1  make  them  deserving  of  corresponding  punishment, 
which  I  shall  order  executed  on  their  persons,  be  it  known  and  certified  by  me 
said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.  In  witness  whereof,  I  signed  this  with  my  said 
Civil  &  MiCy  secy  —  and  I  prouudgate  this  said  edict  on  the  said  day,  the 
twelfth  of  June,  Sixteen  ninety  six. 

At  this  Villa  of  s^^  fee,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  of  June,  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  ninety  six,  I  ^Maese  de  Campo  Luis  Granillo,  lieut. 
Govr.  &  Capt.  General  of  this  Kingdom,  in  compliance  with  and  obedience  to 
the  order  of  the  S'"  (iovr.  and  Capt.  Genl.  of  this  said  Kingdom,  who  is  now 
S'"  1)"  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Lujan  Ponze  de  Leon,  ordered  brought  from 
the  prison,  in  which  he  lay,  one  of  the  Indian  criminals,  and,  being  in  my 
presence,  I  took  his  oath,  by  our  Lord  God  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and,  hav- 
ing done  this,  he  promised  to  speak  the  truth  in  all  that  he  nught  know  or  be 
asked;  which  being  done  througli  the  interpretation  of  D"  Phelipe,  a  Pecos 
Indian  and  Govr.  of  their  Village,  he  was  xVsked  his  name,  how  old  he  was  & 
of  what  place  a  native?  He  said  his  name  was  Luis  Cunixu,  his  age  forty, 
and  he  is  native  of  the  Village  of  S''  Diego  of  the  Xemes.    .  . 

Asked  on  what  day  the  Indians  in  his  said  Village  revolted,  he  said  it  was 
^fonday,  very  early  in  the  morning.    .  . 

Asked  when  they  killed  the  Father  Guardian  fray  P^rancisco  de  Jesus,  and 
what  Spaniards  were  in  his  Company,  he  said  th(U'e  was  oidy  the  said  Father 
ajid  that  the  interpreter  brought  him  out  with  the  falsehood  that  there  wa.s 
an  Indian  woman  to  be  confessed,  and  that,  between  the  said  interpreter  and 
a  War  captain,  they  killed  the  said  Father  President  fray  Francisco  de  Jesus. 

Asked  for  the  details,  he  said  the  Fatlier.  aforesaid  President  fray  Fran- 
cisco de  Jesus,  wlum  they  seized  him  to  kill  him,  called  upon  our  Lord  God 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  aid  him  and  protect  him,  and  that,  thereupon,  they 
killed  him  with  blows  of  a  war-clul)  Iniarana]  and  that  they  took  him  in  the 
plaza  antl  dragged  him  to  the  door  of  the  church,  and  that  the  spaiuard  who 
lived  in  the  said  Villagi'  was  brought  out  by  the  falsehood,  that  there  were 
trespassers  in  the  garden;  and  when  he  camt^  there  they  nuu'dei-ed  him.    .  . 

Asked  what  was  done  with  the  two  women  who  were  in  the  Village  at  the 
time,  together  with  two  boys,  he  said  that  the  women  were  taken  by  the  Govr., 
saying  that  they  were  his  servants,  and  that  the  interpreter,  Francisco,  has 
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the  said  boys:  one  of  Wwin  was  tlic  sun  of  Capt.  Juan  Oljjtuiri  and  the  other 
of  Franeisi'O  ele  Aptxlacn. 

Askvtl  why  they  kiil-d  an  Indian  named  Christobal,  and  who  kiUed  hirii: 
he  said  that  I)i»\unillo  kiil.-d  him  because  he  was  a  Friend  of  the  Spaniards 
and  spokt'  castilian  and  paid  attention  to  what  they  laid  down  in  their  Rules 
and  eonvoeations. 

Asked  h<>w  many  Spaniards,  and  who  they  were,  who  w^re  killed  at  the  Ohl 
Village  of  S"  Juan  he  said  that  they  killed  the  senior  judg'e,  capt.  Juan 
Olguin-'  and  ]\Ielehior  Tnixillo,  and  the  person  who  killed  them  was  the  in- 
terpreter, Dieguillo.    .  . 

Asked  who  sent  him  to  carry  the  reliquaiy  to  the  Villag:e  of  the  Pecos,  he 
said  it  was  the  Govr.  of  the  Village  of  the  Xemes.    .  . 

Asked  what  Instructions  he  had  to  carry  to  the  said  A^illagfe  of  the  Pecos,  he 
said  he  had  no  other  Instructions  than  to  notify  Umbiro  and  another  young 
buck  and  a  Caci(iue,  and  that  he  did  not  talk  with  the  aforesaid,  because  he 
was  immediately  taken  by  the  said  Govr.,  D"  Phelipe.    .  . 

Asked  what  nations  were  together  at  the  Village  of  the  Xemes,  he  said  that 
none  of  them  had  come  when  he  left ;  and  that  the  Apaches  had  notified  the 
people  of  his  said  Village  that  the  Zunis  and  Moquis  were  already  on  the  way. 
and  they  were  expecting  them  in  their  said  Village,  and  that  he  left  his  said 
Village  at  sunset  on  ^Monday,  and  that  he  heard  it  said  that  they  were  expect- 
ing them  by  Sunday.  ... 

Asked  for  what  purpose  the  Zunis,  Moquis  and  Acomas  were  coming,  he 
said  that  wdiat  they  wanted  was  to  Join  together  to  come  and  attack  this 
Villa.    .  . 

And,  although  other  questions  were  asked  him  again  and  again  on  the  sul)- 
pect,  he  said  he  knew  nothing  more  than  what  he  had  said  and  declared  and 
that  it  is  the  Truth  by  the  oath  which  he  had  taken,  which  he  affirmed  and 
certified ;  this,  his  declaration,  being  read  to  him,  he  did  not  sign,  because  he 
does  not  know  how  to  write.  I.  said  Lieutenant  Gov''  and  Capt.  General, 
signed  it,  appearing  before  me  as  delegate  Judge  the  two  witnesses  present, 
who  were  Capt.  Don  Alonso  Rael  de  Aguilar  and  Sergeant  Joseph  de  Con- 
treras.  —  Luis  Granillo. 

witness  present:    Alplionsso  Rael  de  Agiiilar. 
witness  present:    Joseph  de  Contreras. 

Thereupon,  immediately,  on  the  Sidd  day,  month  and  year,  I,  the  said  li('ut. 
Govr.  &  Capt.  GenL,  in  pui'suance  of  this  Business,  had  appear  before  me  an 
Indian  prisoner,  and  he  being  present  took  the  oath  by  our  Lord  God  and  thi' 
sign  of  the  cross,  in  due  leiral  form,  and  having  done  so  he  promised  to  s{)(vik 
Tmth  in  all  that  he  knew  and  might  be  asked:  Through  the  interpretation 
of  adjutant  Juan  Ruiz  he  was  Asked  his  name,  age  and  office  and  of  what 
place  a  native:  he  said  his  nanu^  was  Diego  Zenome,  a  native  of  the  Village  of 
Xambe,  that  he  is  caci(iue  of  his  said  Village,  and  is  about  forty  years  old. 

Asked  where  he  hail  been  all  the  time  he  was  away  from  his  said  Village,  h** 
said  he  had  been  at  the  waterfall  and  afterwards  they  came  by  Cochiti,  and 
that  they  were  carrying  provisions  to  the  said  Village  of  Cochiti  because  it  was 

2=5  Olguin  ownoil  a  ranch  near  the  oM  town  of  San  Gabriel,  prior  to  the  revolt  of  16"^*'. 
The  same  was  restored  to  him  by  De  Varj]jas.  Olguin 's  father,  Salva<]or,  was  a  maesie  «ie 
campo  prior  to  1680. 
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perishiiii?  of  hiuifrer.  and  Ixmii.l'  in  Coehiti,  a  s[)anianl  told  tlieni  that  wiiat  the 
S""  Govr.  had  detcniiined  upon  was  to  kill,  this  month,  all  the  tj^rown  men  of  all 
the  Villages,  and  leave  oidy  tiie  little  children,  and  that  after  he  was  told  this 
the  ]\li'etin<i-  took  i)laee  of  th<»  Xemes  and  Queres  of  8^"  Doming'O  and  Cochitti, 
at  whieh  |th('y|  aL^-ced  to  the  rprisin<i'  and  that  of  the  other  Villages  of  San 
Phelipe  and  Santa  Ana  and  Zia  some  Joined  in  the  convocation  and  Instruc- 
tions, but  that  the  larger  part  did  not  wish  to,  as  they  were  the  Captains  and 
caci(iues  of  the  said  Villages  of  San  Phelipe,  Santa  Ana  and  Zia;  and  that 
[those  of  J  Acoma,  Zufu,  ^Rxjui  and  the  Apaches  advised  them  to  come  in  at 
this  time  and  afterwards  the  Xemes  and  Queres  went  to  the  Theguas  to  notify 
them  and  all  the  Villages  of  the  Thegiias,  Picurie^s,  Thanos  &  Taos  united  in 
the  uprising. 

Asked  about  an  Indian  whom  they  had  seized  with  some  knotted  ropes  and 
had  taken  pri>ioner  &  where  he  was  going,  he  said  he  did  not  know  certainly 
where  he  was  going,  but  that  Xaranjo  had  given  them  to  him  to  carrv^  to 
Moqui  and  Zimi. 

Ask*^  if  he  was  in  the  Village  of  Xambe  the  day  that  they  killed  the  Span- 
iards living  there,  he  said  he  was  not,  but  that  he  came  as  they  were  doing  it 
and  foimd  them  dead;  and  although  he  was  not  present  at  the  said  murders, 
that  he  had  ordered  and  commanded  them  and  it  was  on  his  Responsibility 
they  killed  them.    .  . 

Ask*^  where  the  people  of  his  said  Village  went  after  killing  the  Spaniards, 
he  said  they  went  to  Chimayo  [where  the  people  of]  the  Villages  of  X^ambe, 
Cuyamungue,  Pojuague  and  Acoma  and  San  Christobal  which  were  all  to- 
gether on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ridge,  which  is  verv^  steep  in  a 
pass  [emhudo],  and  that  you  cannot  get  in  on  horseback  where  the  said  In- 
dians are.    .  . 

Asked  where  they  get  their  provisions,  he  said  that  they  all  carried  them  in 
beforehand  to  the  said  hill  of  Zimayo,  and  that  the  horses  were  kept  up  above 
on  the  ridge.    .  . 

Ask^  if  he  was  in  San  Christobal  when  they  killed  the  Fathers  he  said  he 
was  not.    .  . 

Ask*^  if  he  was  in  San  Ildephonso  he  said  no.    .  . 

Ask^  if  he  knew  who  killed  the  Fathers  at  San  Ildephonso,  he  said  the 
Apaches  and  the  Indians  of  the  said  Village,  and  a  warrior  of  the  Village  of 
Santa  Clara,  and  another  of  Xacona  were  those  who  killed  the  said  Rev^ 
Fathers  fray  Francisco  Coral  and  fray  Antonio  ]\Ioreno  and  the  other  persons 
who  died  there.    .  . 

Ask^  if  he  knew  anything  about  a  Spanish  lady  and  two  Children  who  were 
missing,  but  have  not  been  found  dead  at  said  Village  of  San  Ildephonso,  he 
said  he  knew  nothing  about  what  was  asked  him.    .  . 

Ask*^  if  he  was  in  the  and)ush  prepared  for  the  Spaniards  and  the  Father 
when  they  came  from  Thaos  on  the  hill  of  the  Picuries,  he  said  that  neither 
Theguas  nor  Tanos  were  there,  that  it  was  only  the  Picuries  who  sallied  out 
from  ambush  and  that  the  Taos  arrived  the  next  day  but  could  not  overtake 
them.    .  . 

Asked  where  are  two  Spanish  women  who  came  with  the  said  Spaniards 
from  Thaos,  he  said  that  on  that  night  they  had  fallen  from  their  horses,  and 
that  the  next  day  the  Picuries  encountered  them  and  carried  them  off  to  their 
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^'i[i^lf:•t^  and  he  said  they  wciv  there  with  another  one  who  was  in  the  said 
ViHaire,  and  that  some  of  tlie  Picuries  went  out  to  scour  the  country  and  met 
two  SpcHiiards  antl  kiUed  them.  . 

Ask''  if  he  knew  who  were  [engaged  in]  the  killing  on  the  said  night  when 
the  Picuries  came  out  from  and)ush  on  the  senior  ]\[ag-istrate  of  the  ViUage  of 
Thaos.  who  was  traveling  with  the  other  Spaniards,  he  said  he  knows  nothing 
about  this  (Question.  .  .  That  what  he  does  know  is  that  the  Indians  of  the 
said  \'illagv  of  the  Picuries  have  i'onv  ar(juel)uses  htdongin":  to  the  two  Span- 
iards they  killed,  and  the  other  two  may  belong  to  the  two  Spaniards  who  are 
missing:  and  it  may  be  they  have  kilk'd  them.  . 

Asked  if  lie  knows  whether  the  Govr.  of  the  Village  of  Tezuque,  named 
Domingo,  and  the  other  Captains  of  the  said  Village,  are  concerned  in  the  re- 
bellion and  convocation,  he  said  that  after  the  convocation  and  Instruction 
was  held  they  came  to  notify  him  [Domingo]  Last  because  they  distrusted  the 
said  Doming-o,  who  rei)lied  that  he  did  not  wish  to  cooperate  in  the  said  rising 
because  they  had  notified  him  Last  and  had  no  confidence  in  him;  that  there- 
fore he  gave  them  a  young  buck  who  had  fled  who  is  of  said  Village  of 
Tezu<[ue  and  is  with  the  said  Teguas  at  the  said  place  Chimayo,  and  that  all 
the  people  had  been  vexed  because  they  wanted  to  g'O  out ;  that  said  Domingo 
was  angry  with  them  and  that  they  became  pacified  and  quiet  and  remained 
to  die  by  the  side  of  the  Spaniards.    .  . 

Asked  what  the  said  Indians  are  deciding  now  that  they  are  all  together, 
he  said  that  Xaranjo  was  at  the  said  point  of  Zinuiyo  where  the  Indians  are 
all  met  together  and  he  told  them  that  the  Apaches  have  already  retired  to 
their  country  to  dance,  and  that  the  Siiid  Apaches  W6*e'>^taying  to  n<#i#y  them 
of  what  they  should  determine  and  resolve  about  what  is  to  be  done  and  car- 
ried out.    .  . 

Ask'^  how  long  they  would  wait  for  the  said  notice  and  resolution  of  the  said 
Apaches,  he  said  that  what  he  knows  is  that  the  Xavajo  Apaches  are  pressing 
and  hurrying,  so  that  in  this  ]\Ioon  all  of  the  Apa-che  nations  and  others  may 
be  joined  together  to  fight,  and  that  the  Zunis  and  the  ^lofjuino  and  Acoma 
Apaches  that  Live  near  neighbors  to  the  said  Zunis  and  ]^Io([uinos  and  Yutas, 
and  another  nation  that  this  declarant  is  not  acquainted  with,  say  that  it  is  a 
sure  and  certain  thing  that  when  they  can  sow  their  fields  or  the  corn  is  still 
young,  all  the  said  nations  will  come  together,  and  what  the  Apaches  have 
agreed  to  do  is,  first,  to  take  the  Horses,  and  that  they  will  not  do  it  now  at 
night,  lest  they  should  get  into  tr-ouble,  because  the  river  is  Risen,  and  said 
x\paches  do  not  know  how  to  swim. 

Ask'^  if  he  knows  anything  about  a  Tegua  Indian,  named  Estevanillo  [Little 
Stephen],  who  was  sent  to  ]\Ioqui  by  the  S'  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.,  he  said,  yes. 
that  there  were  with  him  an  Indian  from  San  Christobal,  and  another  from 
San  Lazaro,  and  a  Piro,  and  that  they  came  and  told  him  that  the  said  Este- 
vanillo had  died,  and  that  they  were  sent  to  the  ^foquinos  to  say  that  tlu\v 
should  join  with  all  the  Apaches  and  come  to  attack  this  Villa,  and  that  what 
tlie  Theguas  and  Thanos  replied  was.  if  it  was  trne  that  that  was  what  they 
were  sent  to  say,  they  would  all  fight  auainst  the  S{)aniards.    .  . 

Ask'^  about  the  Indians  whom  fandne  drove  from  San  Christobal,  and 
others,  [&]  what  lie  knows  of  them,  he  said,  that  none  had  come  [to  him?|, 
and  what  he  laiows  is,  that  they  went  out  by  Xavajo  and  went  down  to  Acoma 
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and  the  Zufiis  wt-ut  down  for  them  and  took  them  away  and  t>:ave  tliem  h:)dging 
and  ^rathered  corn  to  feed  them,  and  he  knows  nothinji:  more;  that  the  Zimis 
did  not  allow  them  to  j^'O  on  to  :\ro(iui  where  they  were  <:oin.o:. 

Asked  for  what  reai^on  they  had  risen  he  said  that  a  Piro  [  Indian  ]  wlio  was 
in  Cochiti,  he  did  not  know  whetlier  he  cjune  with  the  supply  train  or  witli 
whom  he  came,  fsaidl  that  when  the  Waiions  sliould  reaeii  Zandia,  the 
(jovr.  and  all  the  Spaniards  w«-iv  uninu'  tn  the  \'illau<'  of  the  Pecos.  and  to  the 
others  of  tills  said  Kin«::dom.  and  were  p'im:-  t.i  kill  all  tlu'  iiK-n,  leaving-  only 
the  hoys  and  that  the  Spaniards  wcr**  e(Miuns^^  t'nr  this;  that  thnv  were  at  El 
Paso,  Piros  and  Te*zuas  to  help  tlb-  Spaniards  in  the  said  execution,  and  that 
this  order  had  been  sent  by  the  s"  Governor  to  El  Paso,  and  that  the  said  Piro 
Indian  had  told  it  to  the  ehitd'  at  Coehiti. 

Ask'^  if  he  knows  who  kilK'd  a  Woma?!  a  few  days  ago  near  this  Villa,  he 
said  all  he  knows  is  that  the  chief  told  him,  this  declarant,  that  the  Pecos  In- 
dians had  told  him  that  they  had  killed  her  to  })l«^ase  the  Faraon  Apaches; 
that  it  was  of  no  consequence  that  the  si)ania)'ds  should  be  angry,  and  that 
this  is  all  he  Imows  about  what  is  asked.    .  . 

Asked  whether  he  knows  where  Don  Christ('>hal  Top*'',  Govr.  of  the  Tillage 
of  San  Christobal,  is,  he  said  that  he  is  with  the  other  Indians  and  that  he  is 
the  worst  of  all  [of  them]  :  that  he  and  his  sou-indaw  Perucho  were  the  ones 
who  helped  to  nuirder  the  Fathers;  .  .  .  and  that  he  also  knows  that  a 
Piro  Indian,  named  El  Tempano.  was  in  the  said  Village  of  San  Christobal  at 
the  time  they  killed  the  said  Kevcrend  Fathers  fray  Antonio  Carboneli.  and 
fray  Joseph  de  Arvisii,  and  that  th(\v  put  the  said  Tempano  in  the  kiva  -'^  and 

2f>  The  most  succinct  <le>criiitiou  of  tiio  kiva.  or  ostnt'a,  of  the  pue])lo  Imlian  is  to  be 
foiiiitl  in  a  note  to  the  Aver  eilitioit  of  tlie  Fi-ay  Aloir/.o  <te  Bonavidcs  Mctnoridl,  by  Fred- 
erick Webb  Ho*lo;e,  who  sayi^:  K.-tiifa.  Literally  the  Spanish  term  for  "stove,"  a  mis- 
nomer now  superseded  by  the  niore  a}i{)ropriate  term  l  ira,  the  Hopi  name  of  the  ceremonial 
chamber  of  the  Puetjlo  tribes.  In  wry  early  timos  the  estufa,  or  kiva,  was  the  a]>ode  of  the 
men  of  the  tribe,  as  well  as  the  jilaee  in  ^vhil'h  >ri-rot  i  iTt\s  were  ptM-formed,  and  in  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  cliff-dwellings  there  are  a  remarkalile  ruiinhfr  of  them.  Kivas  are  likewise  the 
louno-ing  ])laces  of  the  men  —  th«^ir  (  lub-rooms.  s<>  to  sj  fak  —  when  not  occupied  for  cere- 
monial purposes.  Kivas  may  Vie  eircalar  or  rei-taui,nil;;  r,  subterranean,  semi-subterranean, 
or  entirely  al)Ove  ground.  nn<l  eitlier  is((!att><l  fnm!  tih'  dwi-llin^s  or  oljscured  by  them.  They 
are  entered  l»y  a  hatchway  in  the  roof,  which  is  rcaditMi  bv  ;i  ladiler,  aiul  are  provided  with 
openings  in  the  wall  sutlicient  only  to  .atTord  iiglit  and  ventilation.  In  the  nuddle  of  the 
chamljer  is  a  fire-pit,  the  smoke  frnm  whirh  I'scaiu's  throu^-h  the  hatcdiway  above;  there  is 
also  a  small  oldening  in  the  iloor  a.T  un<'  sidi'  to  swnbrdi/e  the  Sijuipit,  the  place  of  origin 
and  of  departed  s[drits;  usually  tlie  iiitcriitr  wall  is  <i;riiuinde'{  by  a  bench  of  masonry,  and 
there  is  often  a  low  ]ilatf(Ut)i.  ;dso  of  ma>iuny.  ar  ihe  n-ar  of  the  ladder.  The  lloors  are 
usually  pave<l  with  stone  slabs  but  in  >onu'  iu^t.aiiccs  they  are  of  adobe  mortar,  smoothly 
[ilastered.  while  at  AValpi.  Arizona,  a  kiva  is  ihtorcd  with  hewn  planks  from  the  former  mis- 
sion church.  Generally  the  w.alis  or  kivas  are  -nu.othiy  plastered  and  .are  without  decoration 
of  any  sort,  but  in  some  cases  tlie  waiU  h:i\.>  p.iin!  in  oi'  aiithi-opoinorphic  or  zoomorphic 
beings,  whi(di  p.ertain  to  Pueblo  wor>!!ip.  In  nuot  oi'  the  pueblo  kivas  cenMUOnies  are  per- 
formed which  no  white  persoii  ha-^  e\tr  witnessed;  this  is  notably  the  case  with  the  Eio 
tiran<le  villages. 

The  "estufas"  of  the  juieblos  are  first  meiitioned  by  tiu'  <dironi(ders  of  the  Coronado 
Expeilition.  ''There  are  estufas  or  Ind  ro.itns  in  the  \ill;iges.  which  are  the  court-yards  or 
jdaces  where  they  gather  for  cnn\ crs.ation.  "  -ays  t'a>t.irieda  t  Winship  translation,  p.  .118). 
"The  young  men  live  in  the  e-tulas.  \vhi«  h  are  in  th,-  yards  of  the  vill.ige.  They  are  nnder- 
grouutl,  s<iuare  or  rouuil,  with  [  iue  j.illa!-^.  >oei,-  ;ue  -con  witli  t'.v<>l\-e  pillars  .and  with  four 
in  the  center  as  large  :is  two  in.-n  r..:ild  x;r..  t.M  around.  They  usually  li.ad  three  or  four 
pill.ars.     The  iloor  was  made  of  iar-e  .-ui.-.t!!  -lou.-.  lik.-  the  baths  whi(di  they  liave  in 
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asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  Live,  and  he  aiiswered  yes,  that  he  liad  there  his 
Wife  and  his  Iloi-ses,  and  that  iu'  wouM  ir<)  aftci*  tluMii  and  eotne  hack,  and  as 
has  heen  said,  he  s.'i\v  theiu  kill  th**  said  ehurchiuen  and  other  pei^ons  heeanse 
before  the  execution  they  put  the  said  Indian  Tenipano  in  the  kiva  and  the 
said  Tanos  Indians  comnmnicated  to  him  what  they  were  about  to  do  and 
carrv'  out;  and  he  replied,  as  this  declarant  has  said,  that  he  would  go  after 
his  AVife  and  horses  and  that,  afterwards,  he  would  return,  and  that  they  all 
went  out  from  the  kiva  with  the  said  Tempano  and  committed  the  murder  of 
the  said  churchmen,  and  other  persons;  and  that  he  also  knows  that  the  said 
Indian  Tempano  went  about  telling  that  the  Govr.  of  Tezuque,  named  Do- 
mingo, had  come  and  said  to  the  s'"  Govr.  that  he  would  go  out  with  the  Span- 
iards to  kill  the  Tanos  Indians;  that  this  was  said  to  a  Piro [Indian]  and 
the  latter  told  it  to  the  people.    .  . 

Asked  why  he  went  to  the  Village  of  Pecos  and  Avho  sent  him  there,  he  said 
he  was  sent  by  the  Old  Indians  to  find  out  what  they  had  done  or  what  they 
had  decided,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  before  communicating  anything  to 
them  they  had  bound  him  and  carried  him  to  the  kiva  and  asked  him  why  he 
hiid  come  to  the  said  Pecos  Village,  and  that  he  answered  what  he  said  above 
[to  learn]  what  they  had  done;  whereupon,  the  Pecos  Indians  said  that  he 
had  no  right  in  what  they  had  determined  because  they  had  killed  Pecos  In- 
dians among  those  who  were  with  the  Tegiias  and  Phelipe.  the  Governor,  told 
him  he  must  come  with  the  Xemes  Indian  to  this  Villa,  and  there  were  asked 
him  other  questions,  again  and  again,  regarding  these  things,  and  he  said  he 
knows  nothing  more  than  what  he  has  said  and  declared,  which  is  the  Truth, 
uiicler  oath  as  sworn,  which  he  atiinns  and  attests;  and  he  did  not  sign,  because 
he  does  not  know  how ;  I  said  lieut.  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.  signed,  appearing  be- 
fore rae  as  delegate  Judge  the  witnesses  present —  Luis  Granillo. 
witness  j^resent :  Alphonsso  Rael  de  Aguilar.  v 
witness  present :    Joseph  de  Contreras. 

At  this  Villa  of  Santa  fee,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month  of  June  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  six,  I,  ^^laese  de  Campo  Luis  Granillo, 
lieut.  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.  of  this  said  Kingdom,  m  pursuance  of  this  Business, 
had  appear  before  me  an  Indian  prisoner,  bringing  him  from  the  prison  where 
he  lay,  and  being  present  administered  the  Oath  which  he  took  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  God  and  the  sign  of  the  cros.s,  and  promised  to  speak  the  Tmth  in 
all  that  he  might  know  and  should  be  asked,  and  being  asked  his  name,  age  and 
ofhce,  and  of  what  place  he  is  native,  he  said  he  is  named  Francisco  Tempano, 
native  of  the  Salt  springs  of  the  Village  of  Tajique;  that  he  holds  no  office 
and  that  he  is  thirty  five  years  old.    .  . 

Asked  how  many  days  ago  he  was  in  the  Village  of  San  Christnbal  and  why 
he  was  there,  he  said  that  on  Sunday  he  set  out  from  this  Villa  of  S^^  fee  for 

Euro})e.  They  have  a  hearth  made  like  the  binnacle,  or  conipass-box  of  a  sliip,  in  -which 
they  burn  a  handful  of  thyme  [sai^e.']  at  a  time  to  keep  up  the  heat,  and  they  can  stay  in 
there  just  as  in  a  bath.  The  top  was  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  Some  tliat  were  seen  were 
large  enough  for  a  j^ame  of  liall."  ilhid.,  pp.  ."320-521.)  "They  (the  Rio  Grande  pueblos) 
have  hot-liouses,  ais  in  Cibola."  (Rthwion  Postrerd  dc  Cibola,  \Vinshi[)'s  translation,  p. 
569.)  "They  all  have  hot  rooms  un.ler  ground,  which,  although  not  very  clean,  are  very 
warm."    (.Jaratnillo,  \Vinslii]>  translation,  yt.  5S7.) 

^'^  For  a  complete  <leseri[»ti()n  of  the  Piro,  see  L(  ading  Facts  of  New  Mexico  History,  R. 
E.  Twitchell,  vol.  i,  2',V2 ;  llod^^e's  M(jiiogr(iij}i,  note  250. 
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the  iK'W  Town  of  S''  Cni/  and  lie  asked  tlie  loan  of  a  mule  from  the  field  Mar- 
shal Lon-n/.o  Madrid,  which  he  left  at  the  said  new  Town  and  went  on  to  the 
Villauf  <'f  >^an  <  ■hri>l('>l)al  to  huy  eorn  with  some  Knives  lie  was  carrying*,  and 
that  that  niuiit  lit-  .sli  pt  in  thf  >aid  A'illa^e.    .  . 

A^lc'  if  on  tlu'  Monday  that  he  awoke  in  said  Villafi-e  of  San  Christobal  he 
saw  the  ehui'ehmen  Killed,  he  said  that  what  happened  is  that  ]\Ionday  morn- 
inir  they  heLian  to  proehnm  in  the  said  Villap:e  of  San  Christobal  that  all  the 
people  must  go  out  and  sow  the  grain  field  for  the  Father,  and  that  they  all 
went  out,  and  this  declarant  remained  playing  games  in  the  kiva,  and  that  in 
the  evening  about  vespers,  this  declarant  went  out  to  the  house  of  a  relative 
of  Ids  when  after  a  short  time  there  came  there  a  Piro  Indian  and  told  him 
lie  must  go  with  him  and  put  him  in  the  said  kiva  where  there  were  all  the 
Tanos  Indians  of  the  said  Village  seated  with  their  sharpened  sticks  {Coas) 
[used  for  tilling]  in  their  hands  and  they  told  this  declarant  today  has  the  day 
dawned  [whenj  the  Fathers  and  the  Spaniards  must  die;  we  do  not  know 
what  will  happen  to  you,  they  s^iid  to  this  declarant,  whether  you  stay  with  us 
or  go  with  the  Spaniards,  because  you  have  always  gone  with  them,  and  they 
told  him  there  was  no  help  for  it  that  the  decision  had  already  been  made,  and 
at  sunset  was  to  be  carried  out  in  all  the  Villages,  killing  all  the  Churchmen 
and  Spaniards  who  might  be  found  at  the  time  in  the  said  Villages,  and  that 
Xaranjo  and  Juanhillo  from  Santa  Clara  had  sent  to  tell  the  said  Thanos 
that  all  the  Apaches  and  ]\Ioquirios  were  already  together  to  take  the  Horses 
and  kill  the  Spaniards  and  that  in  the  morning  they  were  all  to  join  and  at- 
tack the  Villa  Xueva  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  that  the  Faraon  Apaches  and  the 
Queres  of  all  the  Villages  and  Acoma  were  already  Joined  on  the  ridge  of 
Zandia  to  attack  the  Spaniards  who  live  at  Bernalillo,  and  from  there  they 
would  come  to  the  post  and  site  of  los  Zerrillos,  and  that  they  said  to  the 
young  bucks  this  day  has  already  dawned  and  all  must  fight  like  men ;  have 
no  fear;  have  Great  Courage  and  then  this  declarant  said  to  the  Captains: 
tell  me  what  I  must  do;  I  also  am  an  Indian  like  you;  and,  therefore,  I  will 
revolt  too ;  but  that  he  would  come  to  the  Villa  to  get  his  arijuebus  and  sword, 
and  to  steal  any  goods  or  horses  he  might  chance  upon,  and  this  declarant 
told  them  further,  that  he  had  come  to  this  Villa  immediately  without  delay, 
and  that  they  told  him  where  he  might  find  them  because  he  must  come  before 
the  Spaniards  knew  anything,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  arrived  he  must  do  what 
he  had  said,  and  that  in  the  Lanes  of  the  Village  they  had  posted  spies  so  that 
no  information  should  get  out  at  any  point,  and  they  said  in  the  kiva  that 
two  soldiers  were  going  about  there  and  that  they  should  entertain  them  so 
as  soon  as  the  sun  went  down  they  would  seize  them;  that  they  were  not 
afraid  of  them  and  after  a  little  while  they  said:  look  there  go  the  two  sol- 
diers, and  they  answered:  let  them  go  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  dow7i  they 
sent  an  Indian  Cook  to  the  Convent  to  see  what  the  Fathers  were  doing  and 
lie  returned,  saying  that  they  were  walking  about  the  hall,  and  the  Indians 
went  out  two  by  two  ready  for  the  execution  ;  and  at  this  tinu^  this  declarant 
Siiid  to  a  Piro  Indian  :  I  have  to  go  for  it  is  already  late,  and  I  want  to  reach 
the  Villa  before  this  revolution  is  known,  and  that  then  the  said  Piro  Indian 
brought  him  out  of  the  said  Village  of  San  Christobal  and  he  reached  the 
Villa  Xueva  and  gave  an  account  to  the  senior  Judge  of  what  he  had  seen  and 
what  was  about  to  happen,  so  that  he  might  seize  the  Indians  he  found  in  said 
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Villa  Xueva;  aud  he  escaped,  because  he  had  deceived  them;  and  that  that 
nifrht  they  were  groing;  to  take  the  horses;  that  he  told  all  these  things  to  the 
Siiid  senior  jiidL^e,  as  he  lias  said,  and  that  it  was  to  escape  and  save  his  Life 
that  he  told  all  those  lies,  not  because  this  dechu-ant  did  not  recognize  that 
they  would  be  siu'e  to  kill  hiiu  wlien  they  should  meet;  and  this  declarant 
again  said  that  all  these  things  he  said  were  in  order  to  escape  with  his  Life, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  he  has  always  gone  with  the  Spaniards  and  fought 
witli  them  and  that  Captain  Ro(iue  Madrid  sent  him  with  a  letter  and  he 
went  without  sto{)ping  at  any  \'illaue.  and  that  on  the  height  of  Cuma  he 
heard  the  sound  of  steps,  and  that  this  declarant  climbed  a  jnne  tree  to  see 
who  it  was,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  fixed  where  he  w<vs,  this  declarant  saw  it 
wiis  a  soldier  aud  he  got  down  and  said  to  him:  wherever  you  are  going  turn 
back,  all  the  Villages  imve  risen  :  and  that  the  said  soldier  is  Juan  Antonio 
Barrios;  they  returned  together  and  that  this  which  he  has  declared  is  the 
Truth  and  what  happened  and  nothing  else,  by  the  oath  which  he  took,  and 
which  he  affirms  aiul  attests  on  this  declaraticm  being  read  to  him :  and  he  does 
not  sign  it,  because  he  does  not  know  how.  I,  said  lieut.  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl. 
signed  it,  with  the  witnesses  present,  appearing  before  me  As  delegate  Judge — 
witness  present :   Alphonsso  Rael  de  AguiLar.  Luis  Granillo. 

witness  present:    Joseph  de  Contreras. 

Immediately  thereu])on,  on  said  day,  month  and  year,  I,  the  said  lieut. 
Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl,  for  the  proseeution  of  this  Business,  had  brought,  from 
the  prison  in  which  he  lay,  an  Indian,  who,  being  in  my  presence,  I  admin- 
istered the  Oath,  which  he  took  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  God  and  the  sign  of 
the  Cross,  which  being  done,  he  promised  to  speak  the  Truth  in  all  that  he 
might  know  and.  be  asked  aud  being  asked,  through  the  interpretation  of  an 
Indian  woman,  named  Ana  Maria,  what  was  his  name  and  age,  the  office  he 
held,  and  of  what  place  he  is  native,  he  said,  that  his  name  is  Alonso  Guiqui, 
native  of  the  Village  of  the  Xemes  and  Govr.  of  the  Village  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  that  he  is  about  forty  years  old.    .  . 

Asked  what  day  he  left  the  said  Village  of  Santo  Domingo,  he  said  it  was 
Tuesday,  at  an  hour  that  must  have  been  about  five  in  the  evening. 

Asked  whether  when  he  left  the  said  Village  of  Santo  Domingo  the  people 
had  already  gone  he  said  yes,  they  had  already  gone  out. 

Asked  for  what  reason  his  said  people  had  gone,  leaving  the  Village,  he  said 
that  they  had  come  from  the  Village  of  Cochiti  to  tell  them  that  they  should 
leave  their  said  A'illagt^  that  the  Spaniards  were  already  angry  aud  that  soon 
they  would  be  chasing  out  the  Indian^^  from  their  said  Village;  and  that  this 
declarant  told  them  that  they  would  wait  for  other  news  to  come  and  that 
some  young  bucks  (juarreled  with  this  declarant,  particularly  Francisco,  the 
sacristan,  and  the  war  Captain  said  whoever  would  not  go  out  he  would  drag 
out  -^^ith  Blows  in  the  face.    .  . 

Asked  on  the  Tuesday  when  he  sot  out  with  what  Pe()})le  he  came,  and  who 
sent  him,  he  said  that  he  alone  thought  ol:  coming  to  learn  what  was  going  on, 
and  also  some  of  the  Indians  of  the  other  band  told  him  he  ought  to  come  and 

31  The  MnJrids  M-ere  driven  out  v.itli  Otennin  and  came  back  with  De  Vargas.  The 
elder  was  named  Lorenzo.    He  had  two  \meles,  Fraiu'isco  and  Juan. 
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see  if  there  was  any  news,  and  if  all  was  going  well  they  would  return  to  his 
said  village.    .  . 

Asked  if  he  arrived  at  Los  Zerrillos  where  liis  senior  magistrate  went,  he 
said  yes,  and  that  as  he  had  no  people  he  went  to  sleep  between  La  Cienega 
and  Ahuiio.    .  . 

Aslved  if  he  eanie  to  the  Villa  why  did  he  go  back  to  sleep  where  he  said,  he 
answered  tlicit  as  he  found  tlie  [Governor's?]  House  empty,  he  went  to  sleep 
between  La  Cienega  and  Alamo,  aud  that,  nevertheless,  his  Heart  came  to  see 
the  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.    .  . 

Ask'^  what  they  did  with  the  oiiiaments  and  other  things  in  the  church,  he 
said  that  he  knows  nothing  of  what  is  asked  him :  that  the  sacristan  took  the 
ornaments  and  other  things  and  carried  them  oti'.    .  . 

Ask*^  why  he  denies  and  says  he  knows  nothing  when  the  soldiers  found  the 
chaliet^  and  the  holy  oils  spilled,  he  said  he  did  not  know  it;  that  when  he  left 
the  Village  ever-A-thing  remained  in  the  church;  that  when  he  came  this  way 
he  did  not  go  to  the  Village  but  passed  further  up.    .  . 

Ask"^  what  was  done  with  the  goods  and  boxes  locked  up  in  the  convent, 
which  was  the  office  of  the  Father,  he  said  that  the  interpreter,  Christobal, 
was  the  one  who  took  care  of  that,  and  that  he  told  him  he  had  buried  it  be- 
hind the  Church  and  that,  as  he  is  about  to  die,  he  speaks  the  truth  in  all  that 
is  asked  him.    .  . 

Ask"^  what  was  done  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  was  in  a  tabernacle  in  the 
church,  he  s^ud  that  he  does  not  know  where  they  carried  her.    .  . 

Asked  why  he  denies  and  knows  nothing  about  the  uprising  when  a  Tegua 
Indian,  now  prisoner,  condemns  him  in  that  his  people  of  his  Village  agreed 
to  the  uprising  and  General  assembly,  he  said  that  he  knows  nothing;  that  the 
w^itness  accuses  him  falsely;  that  if  he  knew  it  he  would  speak  because  he 
knows  he  has  to  die  —  and  to  everything  asked  him  he  makes  denial.    .  . 

Ask*^  if  he  knows  from  the  other  Villages  whether  there  is  any  ambush 
planned  by  the  other  revolted  Villages  among  the  Zunis  and  Moquinos,  he 
said  he  knows  nothing  of  what  is  asked  him.    .  . 

Ask**  how  many  times  he  has  been  to  Acoma  and  wdiat  he  went  for,  he  s<ud 
that  he  went  to  Acoma  once,  and  that  he  did  not  go  to  discuss  anything,  and 
although  other  questions  were  put  to  him  again  and  again  on  related  subjects, 
he  said  he  knows  nothing  more  than  what  he  has  said  and  declared ;  that  it  is 
the  Truth  by  the  Oath  he  took,  which  he  affirmed  and  certified,  this  his  dec- 
laration being  read  to  him  ;  and  he  did  not  sign  because  he  does  not  know 

•■•2  Hod^o  says  (  Bt  iun  iilcs,  Memorial,  Aver  tr.,  note  2S):  '  *  Bandelier,  however,  is  in- 
clined to  tlie  opinion  that  all  of  the  pneMos  of  the  Galisteo  region  were  Tano,  and  if  this  be 
true,  the  five  pueblos  of  this  tribe,  alluded  to  by  Uonavides,  were  jiossibly  Galisteo,  San 
^[arc'os,  San  Lazaro,  San  Cristobal,  and  Cieueixa.  All  of  these  still  existed  at  the  beginninj^ 
of  the  Pueblo  revolt  in  l()S(i-92,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  lesser  insurrections  of  169t  and 
the  Tano  took  such  an  active  part  and  met  with  such  reverses  that  they  were  virtually  ex- 
terminated. When  the  rebellion  actually  began  ou  August  10,  16S<>,  the  Tano  were  among 
the  first  to  a]»pear  liefore  Santa  Fe,  to  wliich  the  Indians  laid  siege  for  five  days,  when  tliey 
were  driven  otf.  After  the  retreat  of  the  S[)aniards  the  Galisteos  took  ])Ossession  of  the 
Palacio  and  other  jmblic  ollices,  whicii  they  fortified,  while  the  natives  of  San  Lazaro  and 
San  Cristobal  settled  north  of  Santa  Fe,  where  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Canada  was  establislied  a 
few  years  later.  The  iuhabitants  of  San  Marcos  ant!  Cienega  also  abandoned  their  pueblos, 
the  former  joining  the  Queres  of  Cochiti  and  San  Felipe,  the  latter  possibly  mixing  witli 
their  kindred  at  Santa  Fe  an<l  the  Canada  or  with  those  of  San  Marcos." 
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how.  I,  said  lieut.  Govr.  &  Cttpt.  Genl.  signed  it  with  the  witnesses  present 
acting  before  me  as  delegate  Judge —  Luis  Granillo. 

witnes.s  present:    Alphonssu  Kacl  de  Agiiihir. 
witness  present:    Jaseph  de  Contreras. 

'  Sentence 

At  this  Villa  of  S^^  fee,  on  the  Fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of  June,  as 
dated,  in  the  said  year  One  thousiiud  six  hundred  aJid  ninety  six,  my  lieut. 
Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.  who  is  ]\Iaestre  de  Campo  Luis  Gran"  -''-^  delivered  to  me 
the  declarations  taken  which  in  virtue  of  my  order  he  had  had  made  by  the 
imprisoned  Indians  and  ai)proved  by  me  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.  Don  Diego 
de  Vargas  Zapata  lujan  Ponze  de  Leon :  I  sentence  the  Tegua  Indian,  Diego, 
of  the  Village  of  Xanibe  to  the  penalty  of  death ;  likewise  Luis  Cunisu  of  the 
Village  of  San  Diego  of  the  Xemes ;  likewise  Alonsso,  Govr  of  the  Village  of 
the  Queres  of  Santo  Domingo  [  who  being]  native  of  the  said  Village  of  the 
Xemes  was  the  better  able  to  rouse  his  people:  Therefore  I  order  Capt.  D"" 
Anttonio  Balverde,  Ensign  ]\Iartin  de  Urioste,  and  adjutant  Juan  Ruiz  with 
my  Civil  &  mily  secy,  to  command  the  soldiei^,  that  I  choose  and  select,  to 
shoot  the  said  three  Indians,  Diego,  Luis,  and  Alonsso  until  they  die  naturally, 
and  it  is  in  View  of  ilie  said  declaration  that  I  Pronounced  this  said  se^ntence, 
and  a  sufficient  inten-al  of  three  houi*s  shall  be  granted,  in  order  that  the 
Kevd.  Fathers,  resident  in  this  Scdd  Villa  may  confess  and  prepare  them,  and 
in  View  of  the  declaration  of  Francisco  Tempano,  I  set  him  at  liberty.  In 
witness  of  this  said  sentence  by  me  pronounced  in  the  audience-chamber,  I 
signed  it  at  this  said  Villa  on  said  day,  month  and  year. 

D  Diego  de  V.\j?gas  Zapata  Luj.an  Poxze  de  Leon. 
Proclamation 

The  Above  sentence  was  given  and  Pronounced  by  the  s'*  Govr.  and  capt. 
Genl.  of  this  said  Kingdom  of  New  ]\Iexico,  who  is  now  Don  Diego  de  Vargas 
Zapatta  lujan  Ponze  de  Leon,  being  in  audience,  hat  on  head,  wearing  his 
sword,  and  staff  in  hand,  as  Go\'r.  &  Capt.  Genl.,  in  his  Palace,-^  which  he 
holds  in  this  Villa  of  Santta  fee.  dated  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of 
June,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety  six. 

Domingo  de  la  Barreda,  Civil  &  MiFy  Secretary. 
Execution  of  the  sentence 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of  June  of  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety 
six,  I,  Domingo  de  la  Barreda,  Civil  &  mil'y  Secretary  of  s""  Don  Diego  de 
Vargas  Zapatta  Lujan  Ponze  de  hinm.  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.  of  this  said  King- 
dom and  Province  of  Xew  ^Mexico,  read  and  announced,  at  the  door  of  the 
Guardhouse  of  this  Town,  the  above  sentence,  being  preceded  to  aid  therein 
by  the  capt.  D"  Antonio  Balverde,  the  Ensign  D"  ^Nlai-ttin  de  Urioste,  and  the 
adjutant  Juan  Ruiz,  ami  the  greater  part  of  the  company,  and  it  having  been 
read  and  the  three  said  Indian  criminals  being  Rmidy,  marching  in  milit<ary 
form,  with  the  rev^.  Fathers  Guardian  fray  Anttonio  de  Azevedo,  fray  Juan 
de  Alpuente,  fray  Diego  de  cha.\-^  and  fray  Bias  Xavarro,  aiding  and  assist- 

•TJ  Luis  Gninillo  was  a  sarjjtMito  mayor  ini.ler  Otermiii  in  IGSO. 

This  is  the  earliest  reference  to  this  biiihlint^  as  a  Palace"  that  I  liave  been  able  to 
fiiKl.  It  is  generally  ca'le<l  a  I'ortress  and  in  Otermin's  time  tlie  oflieial  houses  at  the  villa 
were  called  the  "Casas  Eeales. " 
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ing  them  to  die  well,  and  arrivinir  in  front  of  the  Old  Church  of  this  Town,  by 
three  shots  of  the  Arquebus,  the  said  three  Indians  died;  whom  I  certify  to 
have  seen  killed  by  order  ot*  the  said  capt.  D"  Antonio  Balverde;  In  witness 
whereof,  I  signed  this  on  the  s<ud  day,  month  and  year. 

Domingo  de  la  Barreda.  Civil  &  ^lil'y  Secretary. 
Letter  received  by  said  Govr.  d'  Capt.  God.  from  Eoque  Madnd,  Ueut. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of  June,  in  the  year,  as  dated,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  lieut.  Genl  of  Cavaliy  and  senior  Magistrate  of  the 
new  Town  of  Santta  Ciiiz,  Ro(jue  ^ladrid,  in  which  lie  tells  me  that  some  of 
the  inhabitants  have  been  to  the  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Xorte,  and  while  these 
men  were  «i:atherhifr  wood,  and  Joseph  Xaranjo  was  among  them  doing  the 
same  thing,  there  came  down  an  Indian,  and  the  said  Indian  told  him  [Xaran- 
jo] that  the  reason  that  they  had  not  attacked  the  said  Villa  was  on  account 
of  the  rise  in  the  river;  because  the  ^Io([uinos  and  Zufiis  and  Acomas  had 
come,  and  that  they  had  now  returned,  and  that  one  hundred  days  from  now, 
they  would  come  back;  and  he  told  him  that  all  the  nations  would  be  joined 
together  at  that  time;  and  the  Indian  said  to  the  said  Xaranjo  that  because 
he  liked  liim  much  he  told  him  the  Truth;  and  that  the  reason  for  the  upris- 
ing was  that  an  Indian  of  Cochiti  had  come  to  them  to  say  that  on  St.  John's 
day,  I,  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Gent.,  wanted  to  attack  them  and,  therefore,  he 
advised  me  to  build  entrenchments  in  the  said  Villa,  the  comers  of  its  plaza 
and  lower  parts  being  already  secure,  and  to  certify  said  letter  as  being  dated 
yesterday,  Wednesday  the  thirteenth  of  the  present  month  of  June,  and  re- 
ceived this  said  day,  as  dated,  I  put  it  in  form  of  an  affidavit,  which  I  signed, 
together  with  my  Civil  &  milV  secy.  — 

Arrival  of  capt.  Lazaro  de  Mizquia  shortly  before  daioi  icounded  &  shoe- 
less havinrj  been  nine  days  on  foot  across  the  mountains  from  Ficuries  to 

this  Town 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of  June,  of  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety 
six,  before  dawn,  there  arriA'ed  at  this  Villa  capt.  Lazaro  de  Mizquia,"^  who 
was  supposed  to  be  dead,  since  he  left  the  A'illage  of  Taos  in  company  with 
the  rev*^.  Father  fray  Diego  de  cliav^  and  a  guard  of  twelve  soldiers,  which  he 
had  Jointly  in  command  with  Ensign  Joseph  Dominguez.  and  the  enemy,  of 
the  rebel  tribes  of  Teguas,  Thanos  and  Pieuries,  attacked  them,  coming  from 
tw^o  ambuscades,  at  the  critical  moment,  on  the  descent  from  the  hill  called 
"Del  ayre,"  on  Tuesday  night,  the  fifth  of  the  present  month,  as  dated,  and 
on  the  Avay,  the  said  senior  Masristratt-  and  capt.  of  the  guard,  Lazaro  de 
Mizquia  [knew]  that  when  they  left  the  said  Village  of  Taos  that  the  said  En- 
sign Joseph  Dominguez  had  seen  the  Indians  wanted  to  revolt,  and  that  there 
was  much  restlessness  among  them,  and  saw  also  that  they  sent  a  runner 
ahead  to  the  Village  of  the  Pieuries  and  the  said  senior  Magistrate,  riding  a 
lively  horse  in  the  Vanguard,  gave  and  received  the  first  alann ;  he  was  sep- 
arated from  the  said  people,  covered  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  the 
way  being  veiy  mountainous  and  iiigged,  he  became  separated,  although  ii<^ 
fired  three  loads;  and  they  wounded  him  the  flint  from  a  dart  passing  through 

35  Lazaro  de  Misqiiia  Tvas  one  of  the  Spaniards  driven  out  in  1680;  he  was  a  member  of 
the  cabildo  accunipauyin^  De  Varjras  to  Santa  Fe  and  si^jfued  alon^  with  De  Vargas  the  cer- 
tific-iite  of  facts  relatives  to  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  takint]^  of  the  city  on  Decendu-r 
1,  1693,  and  was  a  mend.»er  of  the  cabihlo  or  town  corporation  at  that  time. 
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his  leather  jacket  and  enterinj^  the  ritrht  thijjli,  which  wound  he  showed,  and 
he  says  that  the  horse  threw  him  on  the  irround  at  the  third  shot ;  that  when 
he  felt  that  he  was  wounded,  and  havintr  inonnted  it,  he  could  not  move  him 
by  spurrint;  him,  and  iie  took  tlie  chance  that  oji  account  of  the  roughness  of 
the  road,  tlie  ru^r^edness  of  the  mountain  and  the  darkness  of  the  nitrht,  he 
niitrht  be  able  to  succeed  in  escapin«r  on  foot,  it  being:  a  part  of  his  plan  to 
take  the  sackUe  and  bridle  from  the  said  horse  and  start  him  towards  the  Vil- 
hige  of  Picuries,  and  he  took  his  firelock  at  the  tirst  bounds  of  the  horse,  ex- 
tracted the  ammunition  and  flung  it  in  the  River,  and  in°this  manner,  calling 
on  our  Lady  of  Succor,  he  set  out,  takinii  the  sunniiit  of  the  ridge  which  ex- 
tends above  San  Christobal,  Xambe  and  Tezuque,  the  Blessed  Virgin  keeping 
him  away  from  the  farms  of  the  enemies  who  had  revolted,  like  the  Apaches, 
and  from  the  said  day,  Tuesday,  to  the  present  hour,  he  subsisted  on  a  shoul- 
der-belt he  wore,  which  he  toasted  in  little  pieces,  and  five  Green  cane  stalks 
and  it  is  evident  and  manifest  {nconozc  ij  se  nconozc)  that  it  must  be  attri- 
buted to  a  most  remarkable  ]\Iiracle  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  because  he  says  he 
came  right  upon  the  fanns  of  the  said  rebels  and  apaches  on  said  sierra,  which 
were  inhabited  and  they  did  not  see  him  Come  with  his  leather  jacket,  and 
naked  sword,  and  a  lasso  in  his  hand,  in  case  he  might  encounter  a  horse  to 
catch  for  his  escape,  and  he  was  obliged  to  stop,  discouraged  and  so  tired  out 
that  he  left  the  leather  jacket  on  a  Plain  near  Tezuque,  from  the  which  he  took 
two  strips  to  make  shoes  which  he  tried  to  bind  on  his  feet ;  and  in  testimony  of 
this  arrival,  and  also  of  the  fact  of  the  event  which  God  our  Lord  brought 
about  by  his  Blessed  AVill  in  this  Kingdom,  I  signed  it  at  this  said  Villa  of 
Santta  fee  on  said  day,  month  and  year,  together  \\\X\\  my  Civil  &  Military 
secy. 

^aid  Govr.  cC*  Capt.  Gcnl.  receives  a  htfo'  from  the  senior  Magistrate  <& 
capt,  of  the  Guurel  D"^  Fernanelo,  iritli  the  suhmissiou  of  the  said  Inhabitants 
of  Ber)ialillo  and  certifying  that  the  rise  of  tlie  river  maJiCS  it  impossible  to 

comply  with  said  order 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of  June  sixteen  ninety  six,  at  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  I  received  a  paper  from  the  senior  ^Magistrate  and 
Capt.  of  the  Guard  Fernando  de  Chaves  with  the  submission  of  the  said 
Inhabitants  of  Bernalillo  and  in  it  he  certifies  that  the  Rise  in  the  river  pre- 
vents them  from  carrying  out  my  said  order  and  also  other  reasons  which  he 
sets  forth.  In  witness  wher»H)f.  I  order  my  Civil  &  Mil'y  secretary  to  place 
the  said  paper  and  submission  among  these  Edicts,  and  I  signed  tliis  on  the 
said  day.  month  and  year  with  the  aforesaid  who  issued  the  said  affidavit  as 
an  edict. 

[letter  above  mentioned] 

S'"-  Gov''  and  Cap*  gK 

An  Indian  woman  from  the  villaire  of  Zia,  who  took  part  in  the  uprising  at 
Coehiti,  came  to  the  village  of  S"  Felipe  on  the  10^^  day  of  the  Current 
[month]  and  said  she  was  sent  by  the  chief  to  ask  for  peace  and  that  they  have 
there  the  Blessed  \'irgin  that  was  at  Santo  Domingo  and  the  cattle  and  flocks 
that  belonged  at  Cochiti  — ;  that  their  having  gone  to  the  mesa  —  was  from 
fear  —  because  they  had  killed  that  man  with  war  clubs  (macanas)  through 
whom  the  theft  of  cattle  took  placi^;  and  in  the  morning  it  was  whispered  he 
was  not  in  tlie  village;  that  this  is  the  truth,  which  they  can  abundantly  prove 
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to  Your  Lordship — ;  also  there  came  to  the  village  of  Zia  the  lay-brother  of 
father  Jesus/Avho  says  that  they  sent  for  the  Acomas  at  the  time  they  killed 
the  father  and  the  others,  and  that  as  soon  as  tliey  [had  accomplished  it]  thi*y 
went  away  takin«:  from  the  Gemes  some  people,  Avomen  and  children ;  and  the 
Apaches  did  likewise  —  and  he  says  that  the  Indians  are  trembling-  with  feai- 

—  anything  further  received  here  I  will  report,  to  your  Honor — whom  God 
preserve.    From  Jjernalilio,  13'^  of  June  96,  your  humble  servant  who  kisses 
your  hand.  D^^  Fernando  de  Chaves. 
[Addressed:]     To  S''  D  Diego  dc  Vargas  whom  God  preserve  gov''  &  Cap^ 

of  this  kingdom  for  His  ma  jest  g. 
At  this  post  of  Bernalillo  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month  of  June  —  of 
sixteen  hundred  and  ninety  six,  I,  Capt.  D''  Fernando  Duran  y  Chavez,  senior 
Magistrate  and  Captain  of  the  guard  in  this  jurisdiction,  —  declare  that, 
whereas  The  s''  govr.  and  Capt.  g\  D-diego  de  vargas  Sapata  Ponse  de  Leon 
has  several  times  ordered  and  commanded  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  afore- 
said post  —  With  their  wives  and  families  —  should  go  to  the  Villa  of  Sant<i 
fe  —  to  ensure  the  safety  of  their  lives  —  and  those  of  their  children  and 
wives  —  in  order  that  the  Revolted  and  apostate  enemy  might  not  attack  them 
: —  finding  their  forces  divided  —  In  view  of  which  and  in  obedience  to  the 
said  ordei-s  —  I  read  and  announced  this  to  them  assembled  in  pei^son.  So  that 
they  might  put  them  in  execution.  The  said  inhabitants,  having  heard  and 
understood  them,  said  that  As  loyal  sei-^-ants  of  Your  Lordship  they  are  read}- 
to  obey  the  said  orders;  But  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  the  Flood 
in  the  River  del  Xorte,  which  cannot  be  crossed  except  at  the  risk  of  the  lives 
of  the  women  and  children,  because  it  has  been  tried,  some  soldiers  having 
gone  over  —  with  the  Chief  of  division  Juan  de  Archuleta,  one  of  them  was 
almost  dro^Mied  and  it  might  happen  to  them  —  To  lose  their  children  and 
wives  further  that  there  are  now  at  this  post  more  than  a  thousand  two  hun- 
dred Head  [of  cattle]  &  sheep  all  lately  delivered  —  and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
them  over  the  river.    ^Vherefore  if  they  were  lost  they  would  have  no  support 

—  since  they  and  their  families  depend  upon  them  and  it  would  be  leaving 
them  to  perish  of  hunger;  wherefore  they  pray  &  implore  the  s''.  govr.  &  Capt. 
gK  that  he  be  pleased  to  consider  this  reason  and  the  grave  difficulties  that  are 
likely  to  be  met  —  they  were  all  humbly  willing  [  ?]  (pecho  a  tiera)  to  obey 
your  Lordship,  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  King  our  master,  and  this  they  give 
as  their  answer  and  they  do  not  sign  it  because  they  say  they  do  not  know 
how  —  I  signed  it  —  it  being  done  before  me  as  delegate  judge  Avith  two  as- 
sisting witnesses  who  were  present  —  sergeant  major  Juan  Lusero  ^'^  and  Xieo- 

3*5  Tliis  man's  name  was  Juan  Lueero  de  Godoy;  he  had  a  brother  named  Nicolas.  The 
former  was  the  father  of  Antonio  Lncero  do  Godoy;  they  resided  at  Santa  Fe  and  in  the 
\'i('inity  of  the  cai)ital  prior  to  the  revohition  of  16S0.  In  1693,  in  January,  at  EI  Paso. 
Antonio  Lueero  de  Godoy  made  application  to  De  Yarj^^as  for  a  grant  of  the  Lands  which  had 
formerly  been  his,  prior  to  the  revolution.  In  his  petition  he  declares  that  he  "was  the 
one  to  gui.le  the  fifty  soldiers  of  the  re-inforcements  that  His  Majesty  gave  him  ( !).> 
Vargas)  for  making  the  conquest,  and  during  the  conquest  I  remained  close  to  the  [»ers<)n 
of  the  said  general,  as  likewise  in  tiie  entra<ia  with  tiie  families.  I  was  one  of  those  who. 
not  stopping  to  consider  the  dangers  of  the  winter,  conveyed  my  wife  and  family,  they  Ih'Hi- 
e.xposed  to  many  discomforts,  such  as  are  exi)erienee<l  in  this  Kingilom,  ami  during  all  th.' 
conquests  I  always  accompanied  the  said  general,  at  my  own  expense  as  is  public  and 
notorious,  and  that  I  have  ha<l  no  reward." 

After  the  Spaniar.is  had  lieen  driven  to  El  Paso,  Juan  Lueero  <le  Godoy  was  ahahh* 
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witness  present:    Jii"  Liizero  de  Godoy.     D"  Ferxaxdo  Duran  y  Chaves. 
witness  present:    Nicolas  Luzero. 

Said  s^.  Govr.  d'  capt.  Genl,  sends  a  letter  to  the  said  senior  judge  D"-  Fer^ 
nando  Duran  de  Chaves  in  response  to  liis  prceeding  paper  elateel  Bernalillo 
13*^*^  of  the  present  month  of  June  as  elated  in  wJiich  he  advises  of  the  mattei^ 
concer)iinf)  a  peace  asked  hg  the  cldef,  Govr.  of  Cochiti 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  of  June,  as  dated,  in  tlie  year  sixteen 
ninety  six,  I,  said  Cfovr,  Genh,  in  reply  to  the  pai)er  received  from  the  said 
senior  Judge,  dated  Bernalillo,  the  thirteenth  of  the  present  month  of  June, 
as  dated,  containing:  the  submission  of  the  said  Inhal)itantvS  I  admit  the  rea- 
sons they  set  forth  therein,  on  account  of  the  Flood  in  the  river,  and  let  it  be 
so  announced  and  made  known  ;  and  also,  touching  the  message  received  from 
the  Indian  woman  of  the  A'illage  of  Cochiti,  from  its  Govr.  and  chief  which 
he  reported  in  said  paper,  be  it  known  that  he  and  his  People  are  not  to 
blame,  since  the  fear  of  the  theft  of  their  cattle  as  they  say  made  them  go  up 
into  the  mountains  and  kill  with  macanas  the  man  who  was  in  their  Village, 
and  they  must  deliver  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  was  at  Santo  Domingo  and  the 
altar  ornaments  and  Sacred  Vessels  of  Holy  Church,  the  cattle,  sheep  and 
Iloi-ses,  and  likewise  whatever  the  rev'^  Father  fray  Alphonso  Ximenes,  their 
priest,  had  at  the  same  time  in  the  convent,  and  therefore  ^^^th  all  Reseiwe 
(Dis-iniulo)  tell  them  that  they  may  rest  in  safety,  since  they  have  committed 
no  crime  by  killing  the  father  nor  have  destroyed  the  Saints,  because  our 
Lady  has  Protected  them  as  they  say;  therefore  I,  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl., 
so  inform  the  said  senior  judge  Don  Fernando  de  Chaves  and  further  advise 
him,  that  if  the  said  Announcement  through  the  said  Indian  woman  and  her 
having  gone  in  person  seems  to  have  no  effect,  I  propose  what  he  appears  to 
have  discussed,  the  sending  of  an  Indian  woman,  named  Ana  Maria,  well  edu- 
cated and  very  intelligent,  who  is  a  Captive  at  the  Village  of  Cochiti  since  its 
reconcpiest,  to  say  to  the  said  Indians  and  their  said  chief  all  the  foregoing  in 
even  stronger  words,  so  that  they,  being  Satisfied,  may  return  to  rechiim  their 
said  village  and  separate  themselves  from  said  rebels.  In  witness  of  said  bus- 
iness, I  signed  it,  together  with  my  Civil  &  ^MilV  secy. — 
Two  soldiers  of  tJie  caralrg  bring  in  an  Indian  prisoner  whom  they  took  at  the 

Village  of  Santfo  Domingo 

At  this  Villa  of  Santta  fee.  on  the  seven.teenth  day  of  the  month  of  elune, 
as  dated,  in  the  year  Sixteen  ninety  six,  Anttonio  Zisneros,-'*  who  went  by  my 

ordinario  at  that  place.  Nicolas  Lucero  de  Godoy  was  brotlier-indaw  of  Pedro  Barela  de 
Posada.  It  is  also  interestinij  to  know  that  the  Simon  de  ^Molina  who  was  killed  in  the 
u[)risin<j  of  1696  had  been  a  resi.lent  of  Paso  de  Norte  since  16S2;  see  archive  72S,  op  cit.,  p. 
202.  Nicolas  Lucero  de  Godoy  was  born  in  New  Mexico,  as  were  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
]»robaltly  at  Santa  Fe  or  uj.on  tlie  rancli  aloiii^  the  river  Santa  Fe  west  of  the  town  and 
ideiitified  now  witli  the  farm  of  F.  ^l.  .Jones.  Tie  was  born  in  16-')6.  There  are  many 
descendants  of  these  men  in  Santa  Fe,  Rio  Arriba,  and  Taos  counties,  but  thev  do  not  know 
the  fact. 

A  <2:rant  was  made  to  this  Sjtaniard,  the  lan<ls  beinjr  near  Abiquiu,  Rio  Arriba  County. 
Ife  ha<i  three  chihlren,  Hermeuejildo.  Phelipe  Neri,  and  .luana;  the  latter  married  a  Martin, 
whose  first  name  was  Peilro.  Ardiives  17;>,  6»t6,  vol.  i,  op  cit.  Pedro  :Martin  was  the  son 
of  the  famous  captain,  Sebastian  Martin. 
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permission  to  the  VilJa<?e  of  Sautto  Douiiiigo,  with  other  inhabitants  of  this 
said  Villa,  because  of  information  they  had  that  they  might  find  there  some 
Corn  of  the  revoltinp^  relx4  Indians,  having  returned  gave  notice  to  me  said 
Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl  that  the  soldiers  Miguel  ]\Iaese  and  Juan  Roque  Gutierrez 
went  as  far  as  the  cavalry-  post  which  is  at  Alamo,  and  entering  the  said  Vil- 
lage, fouiid  three  Indians  who  immediately  took  to  flight,  and,  before  they 
reached  the  river,  they  cauuht  two  of  them,  and  one  escaped,  and  the  said 
Indian  prisoneiN  being  asked  where  the  people  were,  they  told  them  on  an- 
other Mesa  which  is  found  lying  beyond  the  mesa  where  the  new  Village  is 
that  we  won  in  the  reconquest,  and  being  asked  where  they  kept  the  Corn, 
they  said  it  was  in  the  ravines  lying  beyond  the  Old  Village  of  Cochitti.  on  this 
and  the  other  Bank  of  the  stream  which  descends  from  the  ridge  of  said  mesa.; 
asked  where  they  had  the  horses,  they  said  they  had  them  also  near  said  spot, 
and  the  said  soldiers  and  a  Citizen,  Anttonio  de  Zisneros,  having  been  told  by 
the  said  Indians  that  there  was  a  supply  (  ?)  of  Corn  near  the  river,  they  went 
where  they  showed  them,  taking  them  along,  and  although  they  took  them 
with  their  bonds  tied  together  while  they  were  taking  their  siesta,  one  here  an- 
other there,  in  the  wood  by  said  river,  they  escaped.  One  of  them  rolling  down 
to  the  river  with  the  second,  who  knowing  how  to  swim  and  cross  the  high 
[current  ■]  (Venir  muy  crezido),  would  have  saved  himself.,  and  they  fired  a 
shot  which  they  say  struck  him  in  the  backbone,  and  seeing  that  he  did  not 
drop  dead,  the  two  soldiers  who  knew  how  to  swim,  crossed  said  river,  and 
with  their  naked  swords  coming  up  with  the  said  Indian,  stabbed  him  to  death, 
and  the  said  Zisneros  returned  with  the  said  soldiers,  and  the  said  Indian 
prisoner  to  the  said  Cavalr\-  post  :  the  others  who  Avent  out  having  brought 
some  a  sackful  and  others  half  a  sackful  of  Com,  because  the  Indians  from 
the  village  of  San  Phelipe,  our  friends  as  they  live  so  near,  had  sacked  it  and 
our  owTL  likewise  arrived  in  the  evening;  and  today,  this  said  day  as  dated, 
the  chief  of  cavalry  sent  to  me  by  the  said  soldiers  Melchor  de  Herrera  and 
Barttolome  Lobato,  the  Indian  prisoner  aforesaid,  whose  declaration  I  ordered 
to  be  taken  by  my  lieut.  ]Maestre  de  Campo,  Luis  Granillo,  with  the  assistance 
of  my  Civil  &  Mil'y  secy.  In  consequence  [of  what  is  therein]  said  &  dated 
I  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  put  in  the  Guard  house,  making  the  commander 
his  keeper,  that  he  may  be  and  will  be  present;  and  in  order  to  attest  said 
Edict,  and  narration  therein,  I  put  it  in  form  of  an  affidavit,  which  I  signed 
with  my  said  Civil  &  milV  secy. 

During-  the  remainder  of  the  year  General  De  Vargas  was  very  ac- 
tive in  his  operations  against  the  apostates.  Late  in  July  a  battle 
was  fought  in  which  ten  Indians  were  slain.  Later  he  went  to  Aconia 
and  Juan  Euiz  (de  Cazeras)  led  an  attack  upon  the  Jemez  in  August. 
In  September  De  Vargas  went  north  as  far  as  Taos  and  later  crossed 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo  in  pursuit  of  the  Picuries,  returning  to  Santa 
Fe  in  November,  having  suffered  innumerable  hardships  on  account 
of  the  severe  winter  and  snows  which  were  encountered  on  the  plains 
of  northeastern  New  ^lexieo.    The  original  narrative     of  all  thes<' 

38  Bancroft  jjives  only  two  or  three  jiages  in  his  aceuunt  of  the  many  events  of  this  iii>- 
risincr.    Bandolier  makes  reference  to  a  few  of  the  incidents  and,  in  the  light  of  rettMit 
original  narrative"  publications,  it  has  been  deeme<l  best  to  translate  all  of  De  Vargas's 
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(•anipaii2:ns  and  expeditions  will  appear  in  tiie  next  issue  of  this  quar- 
terly. 

journal  of  operations  and  events  nn<l  publish  them.  Experience  has  shown  that,  in  New 
Mexico,  not  in  the  official  files  of  the  archives,  but  in  the  papeles  most  carefully  preserve*! 
by  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  re-con(iuistadores,  but  never  examined  or  read  or  pub- 
lished by  them,  are  to  be  found  old  testimo)iios,  letters,  etc.,  wliich  throw  a  very  considerable 
Yiffht  upon  family  names,  nomenclature  of  places,  routes,  etc.,  which,  it  is  more  than  likely 
will  prove  of  service  to  stu<lents  in  some  of  our  jjreat  universities,  who  are  now  engaged  in 
the  most  careful  research  in  southwestern  history.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  descendants 
of  these  old  fiunilies  may  find  time  to  read  some  of  these  articles  appearing  in  this  quar- 
terly, and  if  any  new  light  upon  names,  places,  etc.,  can  be  furnished  by  tbem  that  the  same 
be  eonununicated  to  the  editor,  who  will  gladly  take  advantage  of  such  information  and 
give  the  same  i)roper  j)ublicity.  If  the  Xew  Mexico  University  would  find  the  means  or 
develop  even  an  inclination  (in  its  lx)ard  of  regents)  for  what  might  be  called  an  historical 
survey  covering  an  informal  examination  of  all  documentary  sources  held  in  private  owner- 
ship, it  would  perform  a  service  not  only  to  New  Mexicans  but  to  the  entire  West. 
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The  First  Federal  Judge  of  the  District  of  New  Mexico 

Paul  A.  F.  Walter 

In  a  survey  of  those  lives  whose  impress  upon  the  new  State  of  New 
Mexico  is  destined  to  be  the  most  lasting,  that  of  the  late  Federal 
Judge  William  Hayes  Pope  must  ever  take  high  rank.  The  influence 
he  wielded,  consciously  and  other^^ise,  was  never  spectacular  but  it 
was  pronounced  and  went  deep  into  the  wai*p  and  woof  of  the  fabric 
of  the  modern  state.  His  was  an  unusual  character,  especially  when 
one  considers  the  environment  in  which  it  reached  its  full  fruition. 
He  was  of  the  newer  type  of  the  strong  men  of  the  West,  the  men 
with  quickened  sense  of  civic  responsibility  and  righteousness,  free 
from  bravado  and  self-consciousness. 

From  childhood  on,  the  life  of  William  Hayes  Pope  was  cast  into 
a  stem  mold  that  made  for  self-reliance.  He  was  bom  at  Beaufort, 
South  Carolina,  on  June  14,  1870,  in  the  days  when  the  wounds  in- 
flicted on  the  South  by  the  Civil  War,  still  rankled  deep.  The  father. 
Major  Joseph  J.  Pope,  Avas  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  whose  forebears 
fought  valiantly  with  the  Continentals  in  the  Revolution,  and  who 
himself  struck  sturdy  blows  on  the  field  of  battle  for  the  Lost  Cause. 
He  died  when  his  son  was  only  three  years  old.  The  mother  of  the 
boy,  Emily  Hayes  Mickell  Pope,  passed  away  a  few  years  later. 

The  care  and  rearing  of  tlie  boy  were  undertaken  by  aunts  of  some- 
what stern  Presbyterian  ideals.  Georgia,  in  place  of  his  native 
State,  became  his  home.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Atlanta, 
just  then  emerging  into  a  busy  modern  city.  He  graduated  from  its 
high  school  and  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Georgia  at  Athens, 
graduating  with  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1889.  By  1890  he  had  earned 
and  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  from  the  law  department  of  the 
University. 

Even  in  those  days,  the  young  man  was  an  indefatigable  worker, 
painstaking  rather  than  brilliant,  thorough  rather  than  erudite,  never 
satisfied  until  he  had  looked  up  and  studied  the  last  as  well  as  the 
least  precedent.  He  was  taken  into  the  law  fiiTQ  of  his  uncle,  now 
United  States  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  who  was  secretary'  of  the  interior 
under  President  Grover  Cleveland.  At  the  same  time,  the  young 
man  filled  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  for  his  alma  mater. 

It  was  in  those  early  years  that  too  close  confinement  to  study,  too 
strenuous  application  to  books  and  work,  resulted  in  a  physical  break- 
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clown  wliicli  brought  him  to  Santa  Fe  in  1894  and  which  left  its  traces 
upon  his  vitality  ever  afterward.  Upon  arrival  at  Santa  Pe  he  pre- 
sent(Ml  h'tters  of  introduction  to  "William  T.  Thornton,  then  governor 
of  the  State,  and  to  John  P.  Victoiy,  attorney  general,  brother-in-law 
of  the  governor.  Governor  Thornton  at  that  time  owned  the  Santa 
Fe  Neiv  Mexican,  and  to  the  young  man  from  Georgia  was  given  a 
place  as  reporter.  Though  new  to  the  environment  and  to  work  on 
a  daily  newspaper,  tradition  has  it  that  Judge  Pope  acquitted  himself 
well  as  a  journalist;  in  fact  that  the  clarity  of  his  written  opinions 
in  later  years  was  in  part  at  least  owing  to  this  newsi^aper  experi- 
ence. 

It  w^asn't  long  before  the  young  health-seeker  had  become  a  social 
favorite  in  the  capital  of  the  Territory.  In  1895  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law^  in  the  office  of  Thornton  &  Victory.  It  was  in  those 
days  that  occurred  an  incident  ^vhich  thrust  him  favorably  into  pub- 
lic notice.  Santa  Fe  had  arranged  and  advertised  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration.  A  speaker  of  |)rominence  had  been  engaged  for  the 
occasion,  but  when  the  time  for  the  delivery  of  his  address  arrived, 
he  failed  to  put  in  his  appearance.  Judge  Pope  was  called  upon  to 
step  into  the  breach.  He  did  so  without  hesitation,  as  a  matter  of 
mere  civic  duty,  and  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  he  was  looked 
upon  from  that  time  on  as  a  leader  in  public  affairs.  Serving  as 
assistant  attoniey  general  of  the  territory,  lie  attracted  the  favorable 
attention  of  Matthew  G.  Eeynolds,  now^  on  the  bench  in  St.  Louis,  but 
then  United  States  attorney  for  the  Court  of  Piivate  Land  Claims. 
He  made  Judge  Pope  his  assistant  and  threw^  upon  him  more  and 
more  responsibility.  Judge  Pope's  temperament  for  research  stood 
him  in  good  stead  and  he  took  a  far  more  decisive  part  in  the  trial  of 
several  of  the  most  famous  cases  in  American  jurisprudence  than 
appears  from  the  records.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant  members  of 
the  American  bar  appeared  before  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims 
to  battle  for  princely  domains,  and  found  in  the  assistant  United 
States  attorney,  who  looked  even  more  youthful  than  he  was,  a  foe- 
man  worthy  of  their  steel,  who  as  a  rule  carried  off  the  victory,  sav- 
ing to  the  public  domain  millions  of  acres  that  today  contribute  to 
the  resources  and  prosperity  of  the  new^  commonwealth. 

Of  Judge  Pope's  ready  wit,  and  dry,  quiet  humor  that  was  char- 
acteristic of  him,  and  which  relieved  the  apparent  austerity  of  his 
bearing.  Judge  Wilbur  F.  Stone  of  Denver,  gives  the  following 
delicious  instance : 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  ^Mexican  land  bounchm-  descrip- 
tion occurred  in  the  ease  of  the  little  grant  of  the  narrow  valley  of  Santa  Fe 
Creek  in  the  mountains  above  the  city.  The  length  was  given  as  extending 
from  —  say  —  the  old  shi^p  corral  of  Jesus  Mana  Gonzalez  up  the  creek  to 
Monument  Kock.    The  width  extended  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  the 
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"faldas"  of  the  mouutams  on  either  side.  Now,  a  "falda^'  in  Spanish  means 
primarily  a  skirt,  as  the  skirt  of  a  woman's  dress. 

The  delicate  question  of  just  where  ai*e  worn  or  situate  the  skirts  of  a  moun- 
tain wa.s  argued  before  the  diffident  justices  by  the  lawyers  all  one  day,  and 
much  expert  lea  rainy  was  developed  with  legal  technique  in,  on,  about,  above, 
and  beneath  the  topogmphical  skirts  which  depend  from  shoulders  or  the 
e(iuatorial  zone  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

T.  B.  Catron,  attorney  for  the  claimant,  insisted  that  the  faldas  should  be 
held  to  be  up  about  timber  line,  so  as  to  include  all  the  valuable  timber.  Hon. 
W.  H.  Pope,  the  assistant  United  Statts  attorney,  contended  that  such  eleva- 
tion of  the  faldas  was  a  highly  improper  interpretation,  since  it  would  fix 
the  bottom  of  the  said  faldas  so  high  above  the  foot  as  to  expose  the  trunks 
and  limbs  of  trees,  after  the  fashion  of  the  knee-plus-ultra  skirts  of  a  ballet 
dancer  —  a  meaning  never  intended  by  the  pious  Mexicans:  that  the  setting 
Sim  would  blush  upon  such  immodest  mountains;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  term  should  be  construed  to  bring  the  skirts  down  to  the  trails  of  the  foot- 
hills, after  the  style  of  the  decorous  ladies  who  assist  the  street  sweepers  in 
gathering  up  microbes  from  the  sidewalk. 

The  court,  after  thoughtful  consultation  in  chambers,  decided  that  a  falda 
of  the  pattern  of  the  average  bicycle  skirt  was  about  the  proper  thing  for 
mountain  use,  and  so  decreed  the  side  lines  to  be  surveyed  along  the  upper 
edge  of  the  valley  —  a  little  above  the  foot  of  the  slopes  —  about  the  region 
of  the  calf  pastures,  at  the  lines  of  possible  irrigation. 

Result,  a  strip  of  land  ten  miles  long  and  averaging  ten  rods  wide,  with 
corrugated  eilges  conforming  to  the  bottom  fringes,  ruffles,  and  convolutions 
of  the  allegorical  skirts  of  the  mountains. 

Judge  Pope's  scholarly  briefs,  cogent  arguments,  deep  research 
into  abstruse  questions  of  legal  titles  under  the  civil  law  of  Spain 
and  Mexico,  enhanced  his  reputation  as  an  attorney  and  pleader. 
The  judges  of  the  court  repeatedly  paid  tribute  to  his  learning  and 
zeal,  his  undivided  attention  to  duty. 

Probably  those  were  the  happiest  days  in  the  professional  career 
of  Judge  Pope.  He  had  shaken  off,  at  least  apparently,  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  physical  wealaiess  that  had  brought  him  to  the  South- 
west. He  spent  much  time  in  roaming  in  the  woods  and  over  the 
foothills.  He  accompanied  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  on  its 
various  peregrinations  over  the  Southwest.  He  mingled  with  the 
men  who  were  to  his  liking,  men  who  had  kindred  tastes.  He  was 
free  from  financial  cares  and  from  political  attacks. 

It  was  in  those  days  that  he  left  the  party  of  his  fathers.  Brought 
up  a  Democrat  of  the  old  Southeni  school,  it  was  not  an  easy  decision, 
but  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the  ^'Sixteen-to-One''  silver  doctrine 
of  AYilliam  Jennings  Bryan,  and  went  into  the  fold  of  the  Gold  Dem- 
ocrats, whence  the  transition  to  the  Eepublican  party  was  but  a  nat- 
ural step.  Wliile  loyalty  to  whatever  cause  he  espoused  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  and  he  gave  unflinching  and  liberal  support  to 
party  organization,  yet  he  was  never  a  bitter  partisan,  and  when 
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moral  principles  were  involved,  followed  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science quite  independent  of  party  platforms  and  edicts. 

A\Tien  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  passed  out  of  existence, 
Judge  Pope  was  appointed  United  States  attoniey  for  the  Pueblo 
Indians.  He  had  frequently  come  into  intimate  contact  with  .the 
Indians  during  trials  of  land  grant  cases,  he  knew  about  their  land 
matters,  their  civil  rights,  their  irrigation  and  other  customs.  They 
looked  upon  him  as  an  unselfish  friend  and  he  possessed  their  com- 
plete confidence.  ]\[ore  than  that,  they  made  him  their  confidant  and 
adviser  and  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  his  wide  sympathy.  He  was 
most  patient  with  their  childish  complaints,  disputes,  and  peculiar 
ways.  In  later  years,  when  upon  the  supreme  bench  of  the  Territory 
and  then  upon  the  Federal  bench,  he  carried  into  his  opinions  the 
insight  he  gained  of  Indian  life  and  character,  their  customs  and 
traditional  rights. 

In  later  years  he  was  offered  the  position  of  commissioner  of  In- 
dian affairs,  to  succeed  Hon.  Francis  Leupp,  and  debated  long  and 
earnestly  whether  he  should  accept.  Finally,  because  the  thought 
of  leaving  Santa  Fe  was  unbearable  and  because  he  had  no  taste  for 
the  rough  and  tumble  fights  of  practical  politics,  he  declined  although 
reluctantly. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  Judge  Pope 
was  offered  a  judgeship  of  the  first  instance  in  the  Philij^pines  by 
President  McKinley.  It  opened  to  him  a  vista  of  usefulness,  a  new 
life  as  it  were.  In  fact,  few  men  who  have  lived  less  than  two  score 
years  and  ten,  have  had  so  many  varied  experiences,  so  broad  an  op- 
portunity for  public  seiwice.  Into  less  than  fifty  years  were  crowded  at 
least  four  careers,  each  of  which  demanded  that  the  individual  be 
virtually  ^^bom  again." 

Fate  had  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  Judge  Pope  from  earliest  child- 
hood to  the  days  of  his  last  illness,  but  on  the  other  hand.  Fate  seemed 
to  compensate  him  by  bestowing  in  rapid  succession  the  finest  and 
richest  experiences  that  can  come  to  a.  man.  His  was  an  indomitable 
courage  that  never  flinched,  that  made  straight  for  the  high  ideal 
ever  before  him.  It  was  in  the  Philippines  where  spiTing  up  the 
lasting  friendship  with  Govemor-General  William  H.  Taft,  later 
president  of  the  United  States,  a  friendship  which  Judge  Pope  cher- 
ished as  he  prized  few  other  things.  The  two  men  were  mutually 
attracted,  for  they  had  much  in  connnon.  Judge  Pope  served  so 
faithfully,  with  such  conspicuous  merit  in  the  Philippines,  that  he 
received  unstinted  praise  from  the  authorities.  Both  in  ^fanila  and 
then  in  the  mountain  towns  in  which  he  held  court,  he  interested  him- 
self personally  in  the  education  of  the  natives.  It  was  no  mere  per- 
functory interest,  but  one  that  led  to  personal  and  financial  sacrifices. 
Several  of  the  Filipino  boys  he  sent  to  the  United  States  to  be  edu- 
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cated  at  his  own  expense.  Two  years  in  the  tropical  islands  ]>rought 
symptoms  of  his  old  illness,  and  with  them  the  first  intimations  of 
the  anemic  weakness  which  eventually  took  his  life  at  an  ag"e  when  he 
should  have  been  in  the  glory  of  a  robust  manhood.  Ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  and  he  returned  to  Santa  Fe,  rich  in  experience 
and  honors. 

His  rest  from  public  labors  was  not  long,  for  President  Theodc^-*e 
Roosevelt  appointed  liim  to  the  supreme  l)encli  of  New  Mexico. 
Judge  Pope  would  have  preferred  to  remain  at  Santa  Fe,  for  he  loved 
Santa  Fe  with  the  same  passion  that  the  Swiss  love  their  mountains. 
But  he  was  assigned  to  Roswell.  It  is  true  he  could  have  had  the 
post  at  the  capital  had  he  been  willing  to  wield  those  influences  which 
are  familiar  to  politicians,  but  he  would  not  yield  to  the  importunities 
of  friends  and  went  to  Roswell,  where  he  already  had  a  deep  interest 
in  the  New  Mexico  ^filitary  Institute  and  where  he  developed  fully 
that  talent,  or  one  might  call  it  genius,  of  friendship  for  boys.  He 
plunged  into  civic  and  church  activities  and  became  part  and  parcel 
of  the  comnuinity.  With  this  came  the  first  bitter,  almost  tragic 
experiences  in  his  political  career.  Roswell  was  rent  by  a  fight  for 
prohibition  in  which  Judge  Pope,  as  was  natural,  aligned  himself 
with  the  church  and  temperance  forces,  although  at  no  time  in  a 
fanatical  or  offensive  manner.  He  bore  no  ill  will  or  grudges  against 
the  men  on  the  other  side.  He  recognized  the  worth  and  honesty  of 
many  of  them.  But  a  number  of  these  remembered  relentlessly. 
There  occurred  during  this  period,  an  incident  in  the  courtroom, 
typical  of  Judge  Pope's  stern  adherence  to  duty.  Always  reluctant 
to  excuse  men  from  jury  duty  for  trivial  causes,  he  rebuked  those 
who  sought  release  under  some  pretext  or  other.  He  drew  no  line 
in  this  respect  between  the  man  who  was  obscure  and  the  one  who 
was  prominent.  It  made  no  difference  whether  the  man  summoned 
was  a  political  antagonist  or  a  personal  friend.  Some  of  his  new 
friends,  worthy  men  and  prominent,  coujd  not  understand  this  atti- 
tude. They  resented  being  rebuked  in  public.  They  would  not  for- 
give nor  forget.  Somewhat  later,  the  department  of  justice  asked 
Judge  Pope  to  report  on  certain  political  incidents  in  the  career  of 
a  candidate  for  a  Supreme  Court  judgeship.  He  made  the  most  pains- 
taking in(|uiry  and  formulated  what  he  deemed  to  be  a  fair  report 
on  an  incident  which  was  part  of  the  bitterest  political  struggle  in 
New  ^lexico's  recent  history.  His  findings  were  by  no  means  ad- 
verse to  the  candidate,  drew  no  conclusions,  just  stated  what  had 
been  presented  to  him  as  facts  in  the  controversy,  but  it  cost  him 
another  friendship  he  had  cherished.  This  loss  was  felt  the  more 
keenly,  as  the  friend  was  an  officer  in  the  same  church  with  him.  It 
was  his  unselfish  endeavor  for  years  to  regain  that  friendship  which 
he  really  prized  and  it  was  a  matter  of  real  rejoicing  with  him  when 
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he  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  that  had  been  reared  between  them  by 
the  incident.  AVhih}  Roswell  was  Jndu'c  Pope's  headqnarters,  he 
held  court  in  the  county  scats  ot*  liis  district,  Carlsbad,  Portales, 
Clovis,  and  occasionally  elsewhere  in  place  ot*  another  judge.  Carls- 
bad, next  to  Santa  Fe,  he  enjoyed  most,  and  always  recalled  with 
peculiar  delight  the  days  he  spent  at  the  home  of  Eev.  E.  McQueen 
Gray,  later  president  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 

It  was  a  dual  function  that  fell  to  the  Supreme  Court  judges  in 
territorial  days.  They  tried  cases  in  the  first  instance  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  As  a  body  at  Santa  Fe,  they  reviewed  each 
others'  inlings  and  decisions  if  there  was  an  appeal.  These  days  in 
Santa  Fe  were  always  joyous  ones  for  Judge  Pope.  Here  he  found 
the  old  and  appreciative  friends,  the  atmosphere,  the  environment  he 
so  loved.  Here  too,  were  the  big  law  libraries  which  were  essential 
to  him  in  writing  liis  opinions,  for  self-reliant  as  he  was,  he  seldom 
trusted  his  own  intuition  in  legal  matters  unless  he  found  it  but- 
tressed by  precedent.  His  reverence  for  legal  principles  and  estab- 
lished law  was  ingrained  and  fundamental.  In  such  a  case  as  United 
States  vs.  Mares j  involving  as  it  did  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  the 
Pueblo  Indians,  he  adhered  in  his  opinion  to  what  he  deemed  was  the 
law^  even  though  his  sympathies  were  entirely  in  the  other  direction, 
and  even  though  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  found  a  way  later 
to  reverse  itself  so  that  the  protection  of  the  national  government 
might  be  extended  to  the  Pueblos  in  the  matter  of  the  introduction 
of  intoxicants  on  their  lands.  The  opinions  of  Judge  Pope,  which 
may  be  found  in  volumes  12  to  16,  of  the  Reports  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Mexico,  are  well  worth  reading  and  study.  They  are 
marked  by  scholarly  diction,  profound  research,  broad  learning, 
thorough  examination  of  precedents  rather  than  by  striking  orig- 
inality or  striving  for  effect.  The  writer  of  this  biography,  at  that 
time  Supreme  Court  reporter,  who  compiled  and  edited  its  opinions, 
remembers  well  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  Judge  Pope  corrected 
and  revised  opinions,  how  he  weighed  every  word  and  verified  every 
citation.  As  immaculate  as  Judge  Pope  was  in  his  personal  habits 
and  attire,  so  prim  he  was  in  his  pu1>lic  utterances  and  written 
opinions.  Few  meml)ers  of  the  bar  ever  realized  the  time  and  study 
he  put  into  rulings  and  opinions,  even  in  comparatively  trivial  cases, 
and  how  much  midnight  oil  he  burned  over  matters  of  weight  that 
came  up  to  him  for  decision.  His  desire  for  justice  amounted  to  a 
passion;  his  ambition  to  do  right  by  others  was  the  predominant 
trait  of  his  character. 

In  1909,  Judge  Pope's  heart's  desire  was  fulfilled.  He  was  named 
chief  justice  of  the  territorial  Supreme  Court  with  head(|uarters  at 
Santa  Fe.  Ho  interested  himself  immediately  in  practically  exery 
civic  movement  for  his  beloved  town.    He  was  punctilious  in  his 
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judicial  duties.  His  daily  life  and  conversation  became  an  inspira- 
tion to  many  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  In  the  Sunday  school 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  he  g-athered  about  him  a  class  of  boys 
in  their  teens  and  he  was  happiest  in  their  midst.  He  planned  with 
them,  counseled  with  tliem,  helped  them  not  only  spiiitually  but  often 
materially  and  to  the  utmost  ol*  his  liruincial  means.  The  Fellowship 
Class  became  a  model  for  otli^r  ehisses  throughout  the  State.  He 
planned  the  establishment  of  a  Young  Glen's  Christian  Association 
or  an  institutional  church,  such  as  it  is  hoped  will  be  erected  as  a 
memorial  to  him  in  Santa  Fe.  His  interest  in  his  boys  extended 
beyond  the  church  walls,  and  followed  them  wherever  they  went, 
w^hether  it  was  to  Panama,  to  Alaska,  or  to  the  Pacific  isles,  as  many 
a  young  man  will  testify.  Here  in  Santa  Fe  he  frequently  planned 
picnics  with  them  and  accompanied  them  up  the  Santa  Fe  Canyon. 
In  earlier  days  he  maintained  a  cabin  or  clubhouse  for  them  near 
Monument  Eock  and  spent  most  delightful  days,  free  from  stiff 
dignitv  and  artificial  restraint,  as  an  older  brother  with  them.  There 
were  anniversary  banquets,  too,  which  many  a  youth  remembers  as 
a  particularly  bright  spot  in  his  life.  Judge  Pope  had  the  faculty  of 
drawing-  out  the  best  there  was  in  boys,  of  arousing  their  ambitions, 
of  developing  their  latent  and  at  times  unsuspected  powers.  His 
method  of  teaching  in  Sunday  school  was  direct  and  simple.  His 
unswerving  belief  in  things  unseen  was  a  maiwel  to  men  who  asso- 
ciated with  him.  His  childlike  faith  never  permitted  a  doubt  such 
as  haunts  most  other  men  some  time  or  other  in  life ;  his  faith  was 
so  genuine  as  to  prove  a  buttress  to  many  a  fellow  Christian  in  days 
of  trial.  He  never  set  a  hearing  for  Wednesday  night  if  it  could 
be  avoided,  for  that  was  prayer  meeting  night. 

x\lthough  the  coming  of  statehood  would  deprive  him  of  his  own 
exalted  political  position.  Judge  Pope  worked  faithfully,  consistently, 
energetically,  to  aid  in  securing  New  JMexico's  admission  into  the 
Union  of  States.  But  recognition  came  to  him  without  delay,  for 
President  Taft  appointed  him  federal  .judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Mexico.  He  gave  himself  so  untiringly  to  the  exacting  duties  of  the 
judgeship,  that  symptoms  of  a  serious  breakdown  manifested  them- 
selves. At  first,  only  recurring  hay  fever,  then  noticeable  weakness, 
sent  him  on  trips  in  search  of  health  to  San  Francisco,  to  Coronado, 
to  Pass  Christian.  He  sat  on  the  circuit  bench  in  St.  Louis,  presided 
in  Federal  court  in  Xew  York  Citv  and  then  at  Salt  Lake  City,  when 
the  final  collapse  came.  His  family  physician  and  specialists  whom 
he  consulted,  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  affiieted  with 
pernicious  anemia,  for  which  thus  far  science  lias  found  no  cure.  It 
was  a  veritable  martyrdom  that  came  to  Judge  Pope  in  those  last 
months,  but  he  bore  it  resignedly,  cheerfully,  hopefully,  not  as  a  man 
who  has  surrendered,  who  wants  to  die,  but  who  trusts  in  the  Higher 
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Power  that  all  is  for  the  best.  He  never  let  go  of  his  work  until  the 
last,  and  he  cheered  np  and  comforted  those  around  him,  until  his 
last  breath  left  the  body.  When  he  was  too  weak  to  climb  the  stairs 
to  the  court  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Federal  building,  he  held 
court  on  the  first  floor.  His  last  case  was  one  which  gave  him  much 
conceni,  a  case  in  whicli  he  was  torn  between  two  desires,  that  of 
leniency  for  men  whom  he  had  known  for  years,  whom  he  had  counted 
among  his  friends,  and  that  of  zeal  for  the  honor  of  his  court  and 
profession.  Here  again  his  unbending  sense  of  justice  and  duty  won, 
but  in  no  other  case  had  it  ever  meant  so  hard  a  fight  within  himself. 
When  he  could  no  longer  go  to  the  court  room,  he  heard  a  number  of 
matters  at  his  home  and  when  compelled  to  take  to  bed,  he  had  papers 
and  law  books  brought  to  him  for  study. 

Then  came  the  last  journey  from  Santa  Fe.  He  was  carried  into 
an  automobile  and  was  taken  by  his  physician  overland  to  Lamy  to 
board  the  eastbound  train,  being  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Pope  and  her 
sister.  Miss  Callie  Hull.  He  consulted  a  renowned  specialist  at  Chi- 
cago and  from  there  went  to  Georgia  to  be  under  the  personal  care 
of  his  brother-in-law,  a  physician.  He  rallied  for  a  while,  disposed 
of  a  number  of  court  matters,  and  a  few  days  before  his  death  en- 
joyed an  automobile  ride  of  considerable  length,  but  was  compelled 
to  take  to  bed  suddenly  and  sank  rapidly.  In  those  last  days  he 
longed  to  be  in  Santa  Fe  with  a  fervor  that  was  consuming,  so  much 
he  loved  the  old,  historic  town.  Then  he  slept  away,  the  most  gener- 
ally beloved  and  esteemed  man  in  public  life  in  New  Llexico. 

As  pointed  out  before,  duty  was  the  great  motive  in  Judge  Pope's 
life.  He  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  "The  Most  Just."  He  aimed 
to  keep  the  ermine  spotless  and  eveiy  otlier  consideration  was  waved 
aside.  This  made  him  seem  harsh  and  austere  to  a  few,  who  could 
not  understand  his  ideal.  Whenever  only  he  himself  was  concerned, 
he  was  always  ready  to  forgive  seventy  times  seven,  but  in  admin- 
istering the  tiTist  imposed  upon  him  by  public  duty  he  could  see  but 
one  way  and  that  was  to  do  justice.  In  private,  he  would  bind  the 
wounds  that  duty  compelled  him  to  strike  in  public  at  times ;  he  would 
help  the  fallen  to  their  feet  and  would  set  the  erring  one  upon  the 
right  path.  This  was  not  a  merely  superficial  attitude;  often  he 
taxed  his  financial  resources  to  help  some  one  whom  others  had  cast 
aside  as  unworthy. 

Judge  Pope's  ideas  of  duty  went  beyond  the  court  room  and  his 
official  tasks.  He  was  convinced  that  he  owed  much  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived.  He  never  hesitated  to  take  a  vigorous  part 
in  civic  work.  He  held  membership  in  civic  organizations  and  in 
fraternities,  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Masons,  and  others,  which  had  set  themselves  ideals  and  were  doing 
work  of  which  he  approved.    It  is  well  remembered  when,  only  a  few 
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years  ago,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Santa  Fe,  cooperating  with 
the  School  of  American  Archaeology,  sought  to  establish  a  summer 
school,  that  he  personally  went  from  merchant  to  merchant  to  solicit 
the  modest  funds,  some  $900  deemed  necessaiy.  He  served  as  first 
president  of  the  New  Mexico  Institute  of  Science  for  the  same  reason 
and  attended  the  summer  school  lectures  and  social  affairs,  presiding 
whenever  possible,  with  a  zeal  that  shamed  those  who  were  lukewarm. 
He  even  went  before  the  Santa  Fe  Woman's  Club  to  plead  for  sux3- 
port  for  this  civic  movement,  which  he  desired  to  succeed  for  the 
sake  of  his  beloved  Santa  Fe.  He  was  instiiimental,  at  least  in  part, 
in  giving  Santa  Fe  eight  weeks  summer  school  or  Chautauqua,  the 
first  year,  and  twelve  weeks  the  following  year,  at  an  expenditure  of 
less  than  nine  hundred  dollars,  and  yet  with  lecturers  and  instructors 
of  national  fame. 

This  was  but  one  instance  where  he  would  step  down  into  the  ranks 
and  work  without  let-up  for  the  civic  betterment  of  the  community. 
He  became  the  first  treasurer  of  the  Santa  Fe  Society  of  the  Archae- 
ological Institute  and  signed  its  first  appeal  for  memberships.  He 
was  for  years  on  the  managing  committee  of  the  School  of  American 
Archaeology  and  for  almost  two  decades  was  a  member  of  the  Ar- 
chaeological Society  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Santa  Fe  AVoman's  Board  of  Trade  always  found  in  him  a 
read}'  and  generous  friend.  No  worthy  cause  ever  appealed  to  him 
in  vain.  The  Society  for  the  Friendless,  the  various  church  and 
Sunday  school  associations,  all  experienced  his  financial  help  and 
moral  support.  xVs  first  president  of  the  New  Mexico  Sunday  School 
Association,  he  personally  paid  one-half  the  amount  pledged  by  all 
of  the  Sunday  schools  of  Santa  Fe  for  the  support  of  the  State  Sun- 
day school  superintendent.  These  are  but  incidents  recalled  at  ran- 
dom which  illustrate  his  open-hearted  sympathies. 

As  an  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Santa  Fe, 
he  was,  despite  his  modest  means,  one  of  the  main  financial  stays  of 
the  church.  He  was  more  than  that.  He  was  a  wise  counselor,  a 
bright  exemplar,  an  untiring  worker.  He  carried  into  daily  life  the 
professions  of  his  Christianity. 

Judge  Pope  was  a  friend  of  every  man,  even  to  the  transgressor  of 
the  law,  although  he  compelled  the  latter  to  atone  for  misdeeds.  His 
friendliness  knew  neither  rank  nor  station,  it  embraced  all  living 
things.  He  would  leave  the  side  of  the  most  lofty  dignitar}^  to  cross 
the  street  in  order  to  shake  hands  and  say  a  word  of  cheer  to  some 
Mexican  waif  whom  he  had  befriended,  or  to  some  lonely  old  woman 
whom  every  one  else  passed  l^y.  He  loved  children,  he  wanted  com- 
pany, he  was  essontuilly  gregarious  and  delighted  to  gather  about 
him  friends  and  acquaintances  in  social  diversions.  "Well  the  writer 
remem])ers  th(^  dinner  Judge  Pope  gave,  one  of  the  last,  to  former 
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associates  and  officers  of  the  territorial  Supreme  Court.  The  hos- 
pitable home  on  East  Pahice  Avenue  in  Santa  Fe  was  brilliantly 
illumined  and  was  the  very  picture  of  hospitality.  There  was  good 
cheer  and  a  feast  such  as  Judge  Pope  knew  so  well  how  to  plan. 
Former  associates  had  come  from  a  long  distance;  Judge  Ira  A.  Ab- 
bott from  as  far  away  as  Haverhill,  Mass.  The  host  was  radiant 
with  his  welcome  and  was  the  merriest  of  all.  There  were  talks  of 
the  days  before  the  coming  of  statehood,  a  flow  of  vdt  and  eloquence. 
Only  at  the  parting  there  was  the  flitting  of  a  shadow  over  the  com-, 
pany  and  even  that  was  alluded  to  cheerfully  with:  '^It  is  not  likely 
that  this  congenial  company  will  again  gather  around  the  same 
board.''  This  was  in  allusion  to  the  distances  that  separated  them, 
the  advanced  age  of  many,  three  of  them  being  septuagenarians.  By 
one  of  those  strange  coincidences  which  are  inexplicable,  three  of  the 
youngest  present  were  soon  thereafter  taken:  Judge  Edward  A. 
Mann,  Chief  Justice  "William  J.  Mills,  and  then  Judge  Pope  himself, 
lea\^ng  eleven  of  those  fourteen  who  had  gathered  in  reunion  on  that 
memorable  evening.  Judge  Pope  loved  the  out-of-doors  and  because 
of  this  learned  to  inn  his  own  automobile,  which  however  was  always 
at  the  service  of  his  friends  and  the  community.  He  was  a  good 
neighbor.  He  shared  with  neighbors  the  good  things  that  came  to 
his  house.  He  remembered  them  when  away  from  home.  He  visited 
them  often ;  his  home  and  heart  were  always  open  to  them.  He  liked 
flowers  as  he  loved  children.  His  main  relaxation  was  to  work  in 
his  garden.  He  would  exhibit  with  pride  and  give  away  freely  the 
blossoms  that  flowered  for  him  and  the  fruit  that  his  trees  bore.  He 
would  exchange  plants  and  bulbs  with  those  who  were  interested  in 
floriculture  and  horticulture.  There  was  friendly  rivalry  over  the 
vegetables  they  raised  between  himself  and  Chief  Justice  Clarence  J. 
Roberts  who  lived  on  the  same  street.  The  best  that  Judge  Pope 
grew  and  the  first  fruits,  generally  found  their  way  to  neighbors' 
tables.  His  friendships  were  for  all  time.  The  wealth  of  affection 
he  bestowed  was  beyond  measure. 

On  November  29,  1905,  Judge  Pope  married  ■Miss  May  Hull  of 
Athens,  Georgia.  He  chose  his  bride  from  among  the  friends  of  his 
youth,  from  the  very  halls  of  his  alma  mater.  Theirs  was  an  ideal 
wedded  life,  too  holy  for  connnent.  Judge  Pope's  innate  reverence 
for  women,  his  inborn  Southern  chivalry,  were  most  beautiful  to' 
behold. 

The  heart  is  full  and  words  flow  freely  in  paying  tribute  to  such  a 
man,  to  such  a  friend,  to  such  a  neigh])or.  It  is  with  a  start  that 
those  among  whom  he  went  in  and  out  daily,  realize  that  he  has  gone 
before.  It  is  a  multitude  that  misses  his  never  failing  words  of  good 
cheer,  his  indomitable  optimism,  his  generous  counsel  and  material 
assistance.    His  place  in  his  Sunday  school  remains  vacant  and  in 
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the  cliurcli  it  cannot  be  filled;  on  the  bench  there  is  no  successor  at 
this  writing,  and  in  the  community  his  touch  and  influence  continue 
to  be  felt  on  every  side.  It  was  a  fine  tribute  that  Avas  paid  him  as 
his  body  arrived  at  the  Santa  Fe  Eailway  station,  when  his  Sunday 
school  class  awaited  it  in  silence,  and  w^hen  a  day  later  this  same  class 
refused  to  occupy  the  vehicles  provided  for  them  on  the  long  way  to 
the  cemetery  so  that  \\i.th  bared  heads  they  might  tread  the  two  miles 
as  a  guard  of  honor  for  the  remains  of  him  whom  they  loved,  and 
who  had  loved  them  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  father.  Tears  well  up, 
as  one  remembers  that  he  chose  Santa  Fe  for  his  resting  place  though 
in  the  balmy  South  stood  his  cradle,  lived  his  relatives,  and  slept  his 
forebears.  Where  is  there  a  community  that  deserves  to  be  loved  as 
Judge  Pope  loved  Santa  Fe  up  to  the  very  minute  that  he  passed 
away  in  those  earlv  morning  hours  of  Wednesday,  September  13, 
1916? 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  following,  Sep- 
tember 17th.  Flowers  rare  and  sweet-scented  in  almost  measureless 
profusion  attested  how  near  to  the  hearts  of  many  the  eminent  jurist 
had  come.  In  harmony  with  the  simplicity  of  his  life  and  conduct, 
there  was  no  ostentation  in  the  funeral  ceremonies. 

At  the  house,  where  intimate  friends  and  associates  came  to  gaze 
for  the  last  time  upon  those  beloved  features,  singularly  free  from 
all  traces  of  suffering,  so  calm  and  peaceful,  even  youthful  and  beau- 
tiful, strong  men  were  unashamed  of  tears  and  w^omen  wept  silently 
as  they  turned  away. 

From  the  residence.  No.  397  East  Palace  Avenue,  the  house  the 
jurist  had  loved  to  call  home  and  where  he  tended  the  many  flowers 
he  had  planted  with  such  solicitude,  the  body  was  taken  to  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  which  had  been  a  second  home  to  him.  There  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  B.  Z.  McCullough,  repressing  his  emotion  with  dif- 
ficulty and  preaching  upon  the  text  ^^How  have  the  mighty  fallen,*' 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Judge  Pope  as 

One  who  nev(^r  turiiod  his  ]>ack  but  marched  breast  forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 

Never  dreamed,  tho'  rifrht  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake. 

It  was  toward  evening  that  the  cortege  wended  its  slow  w^ay  to 
Fair^^iew  Cemetery.  Clouds  had  been  coming  up  during  the  after- 
noon but  the  setting  sun  broke  through  them  triumphantly  with  a 
message  of  hope  and  light.  The  ceremony  at  the  grave  was  brief. 
Literally  buried  in  flowers  rests  the  eminent  jurist  in  the  same  God's 
acre  ^rith  many  associates  whom  he  had  known  well  in  life  and  who 
preceded  him  to  the  beyond.  To  his  left  sleeps  ex-Governor  William 
T.  Thornton;  across  the  way  Abram  Staab,  and  in  every  direction 
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one  reads  upon  memorials  of  marble  and  granite  the  names  of  men 
and  women  who  walked  life  with  him  part  w^ay,  all  of  them  now  await- 
ing the  resurrection.  To  the  east  and  north  loom  the  majestic 
masses  of  the  Blood  of  Christ  Mountains  which  called  to  him  even 
on  his  deathbed  in  far  away  Atlanta,  when  he  said:  wish  I  had  a 
drink  of  the  ice  cold  water  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake  Peaks.  That 
would  quench  my  thirst,"  To  the  south  stretch  the  flower-bespan- 
gled plains.  It  is  a  place  of  rare  beauty  and  of  marvelous  vistas, 
and  it  was  Judge  Pope's  unshakable  belief  that  some  day  he  would 
again  gaze  upon  his  beloved  Santa  Fe,  for  up  to  the  moment  that  he 
entered  the  valley  of  the  shadow  he  had  the  faith  expressed  by  the 
poet  w^ho  said : 

I  see  my  way  as  birds  their  trackless  way 
I  shall  arrive,  what  time,  what  circuit  first, 
I  ask  not;  but  unless  God  send  His  hail 
Or  blinding  fire-balls,  sleet  or  stifling*  snow, 
In  some  time,  His  good  time,  I  shall  arrive; 
He  guides  me  and  the  bird.   In  His  good  time. 

To  witness  devout  Catholic  and  zealous  Protestant  stand  together 
at  the  bier  to  say  their  prayers  ;  to  see  political  adversaries  hand  in 
hand  in  the  presence  of  death;  to  obseiwe  an  entire  commonwealth 
join  in  tribute  to  one  man,  is  indeed  inspiring  and  an  incentive  to  live 
up  to  the  high  ideals  that  always  animated  Judge  Pope. 

Many  were  the  expressions  of  grief  that  found  voice  from  the  pul- 
pits and  through  the  press  in  New  Mexico ;  scores  are  the  resolutions 
of  condolence  put  on  record  by  societies  and  meetings;  impressive 
were  the  memorial  sessions  called  by  Federal  and  Supreme  Courts 
to  honor  the  departed  jurist,  but  more  far-reaching  than  all  are  the 
influences  that  radiated  from  his  life,  influences  that  will  reach  into 
eternity  and  which  are  ineradicably  stamped  upon  the  hearts  of  men 
as  well  as  upon  the  conscience  of  the  commonwealth. 
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De  Vargas,  Gen.  Don  Diego  de,  Journal,  ^33 
Dunlop,   Rt.   Rev.   George  Kellv,  portrait, 
253;  biog.,  253-260;  crest,  255" 

Editorial,  85,  161,  162,  163,  164,  165,  275, 
276 

Fergusson,  Harvey  B.,  96,  97 
Fewkes,  Jesse  Walter,  161-163 
Flag,  First  Colorado  Regiment,  20 
Flournoy,  Mathew  W.,  portrait,  92 ;  biog., 

92,  93 
Fort  Bliss,  14 

Fort  Cummings,  Annals  of,  279-282,  picture, 
280 

Fort  Nichols,  283 

Fort,  Old  S{»anish,  Santa  Rita,  136 
Fort  Tliorn,  25 
Fort  Union,  7 

Gleed,  Charles  S.,  96 

Greiner,  John,  Journal,  1S9-243 

Gross,  Jacob,  portrait,  297;  biog.,  296,  297 

Hackett,  Cliarlcs  Wilson,  44,  103,  307,  308 
Harrington,  Jolm  P.,  87 
Henderson,  .Junius.  87 


Hewett.  Edgard  L.,  87,  150 
Hite,  Olive  Ennis,  97,  98 
History  of  the  Southwest,  review  of  book, 
244-251 

Ho.lge,  Frederick  Webb,  87,  267,  268 
Hull,  Dorothy,  307 

Indians,  parleys  with,  Mendoza  Expedition, 
69-73 ;  treason  of,  73-78 ;  prisoners,  exam- 
ination of,  103;  life  among,  review,  281 

Isleta,  pueblo  of,  capture,  45 ;  retreat  to, 
Mendoza  Expedition,  109-12U ;  burning  of, 
123,  124;  retreat  from,  Mendoza-Otermin, 
125-129 

Jack,  William  H.,  portrait,  181;  biog.,  180- 
182 

Junta  de  Guerra,  Otermin,  1681,  109.  121- 
122 

Kedsie,  Don  H.,  92 

Lummis,  Charles  Fletcher,  267 

Mann,  Edward  A.,  portrait,  89;  biog.,  88-90 
Marshall,  Thomas  Maitland,  244 
Maraceo,  Barbara  Freire.  87 
Martinez,  FelLx,  portrait,  188;  biog.,  286- 
296 

McKee,  Frank,  portrait,  88;  biog.,  88 
Mendoza,  Juan  Dominguez  de,  expedition  of, 
1681,  60-80 

Mendoza  Expedition,  official  inquiry,  104-108 
Mesa  Verde,  161 
Mesilla  Vallev,  5-24 

Mills,  W.  J.. 'portrait,  166;  biog.,  166-171 
Moorhead.  Warren  K.,  review  of  book  by, 
182,  183 

Morine,  Rev.  Fr.  Agustin,  171-173 
Morley,  Sylvanus  G.,  87 
Morris.  Earl,  275,  276 

National  Park  of  Cliff  Cities.  150-160 
Necrology,  88,  161,  275 

Old  Santa  Fe,  statement  of  ownership,  303, 
386 

Otermin,  Don  Antonio  de,  Attempt  to  Re- 
conquer New  Mexico.  1681,  44-84;  advance 

•  from  Isleta,  80-84,  10:M32;  results  of  ex- 
l)edition,  129-l:i2 

Palen,  Rufus  James,  ])ortrait,  174;  biog., 
173-177 

Parker,  Wiliian  Tliornton,  279 
Petroglvplis,  ]55 
Pfeiffer,  Col.  A.  H.,  285 
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I'iL.MMiii"s  Raiii-h.  Is(i2,  ."-7 
I'o[»t\  William  flayi^s,  jiortrait,  ;506 
Prote.staiit  Missionary  Bislioj),  2o'J-25S 
Pure,  south  house,  156;  talus  villajjje  at,  lo6; 
mesa  of.  stiunvay,  157 

Rea.l,  Bou.ininin  M.,  85-86 
Revolt  of  the  Pueblos,  1696,  333 
Reviews,  1S2,  1S3 
Reyuioiul,  Xunia,  90,  91 
Rito  <le  los  Frijoles.  151 
Rohl.ins.  Wilfred,  87 
Rio  Grauile  Valley,  map,  6 
8anetuario,  102 

Sandia,  Pueblo,  advance  to,  1681,  Otermin, 
60-65 

San  Juan  county,  ruins,  275,  276 

Santa  Fe  Trail,  map,  Union  Co.,  portion, 

276-279,  284 
Saji  Felipe,  a.lvanee  to,  1681,  67 
Santa  Rita,  133 ;  copper  mine,  136 ;  modern 

mininjj,  140-147 
Santo  Dominoo,  advance  to.  16S1,  67-69 
San  Miguel,  chapel,  old  bell,  85,  86 
Scurry,  Col.  W.  R.,  portrait,  36 
Shields.  Rev.  Harvev  :\[.,  biog.,  182 
Shotwell,  A.  J.,  259,  282 


Siblev,  H.  ir.,  portrait,  11 
Simpson,  Smith  H.,  biog.,  297-300 
Slough,  Col.  John  P.,  portrait,  19 
Smiley,  J.  C,  88 

Spanish    Explorations    in    the  Southwest, 

book,  review,  244-251 
S{)anish  Klines,  relics  of,  148 
S[)ringer,  Frank,  S7 
Sully,  .John  M.,  133 
Sun  Temple,  Mesa  Verde,  162,  163 

Tent  Rocks,  Otowi,  153 
Thompson,  A.  W.,  276,  283,  284 
Thornton,  William  T.,  biog.,  300-302 
Tipton,  Dr.  W.  R.,  283 
Twitchell,  Ralph  Emerson,  269,  354 
Twitchell,  Estelle  Bennett,  252 

Union  county,  276,  277 

Valverde,  battle  of,  1862,  24-43;  battlefield, 
28 

Waldo,  Henry  Ludlow,  portrait,  95;  biog., 
94-96 

Walter,  Paul  A.  F.,  88,  177,  183,  267,  405 
Whiting,  Harry  Rees,  biog.,  93-94 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIECULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912 


Of  Old  Santa  Fe,  publisho<l  quarterly  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  for  October  1,  1916. 
State  of  Neav  Mexico,  |  ^ 
CouxTY  OF  Santa  Fe  j    '  * 

Before  nie,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared R.  E.  Twitchell,  who.  liaving  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  editor  of  the  Old  Santa  Fe  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  tlie  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  (late  shown  in  the  above  caption,  require*!  by  tlie  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  section  44;>,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to-wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are : 

Publisher  —  Old  Santa  Fe  Press,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
Editor  — R.  E.  Twitchell,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
Managing  Editor  —  R.  E.  Twitchell,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
Business  Manager  —  R.  E.  Twitchell,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

2.  That  the  owners  are  R.  E.  Twitchell,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If 
there  are  none,  so  state.)    There  are  none.  R.  E.  Twitchell,  Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  7th  day  of  October,  1916. 
[SEAL]  Tempe  Willisox. 

(My  commission  expires  October  10,  191S.) 
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